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Swedenboeg's  narae  has  grown  familiar  in  English 
literature,  but  with  few  definite  ideas  attached  to 
it.  The  causes  are  not  far  to  seek,  Swcdenborg's 
works  are  so  voluminous  as  to  daunt  many  readers, 
nor  are  there  any  one  or  two  of  his  volumes  calcu- 
lated to  aflford  a  complete  view  of  his  philosophy 
and  theology.  The  little  sect  moreover,  which  as- 
sumes his  authority  to  be  divine,  has  never  com- 
manded the  public  ear,  nor  has  any  of  its  members 
written  books  which  have  travelled  far  beyond  the 
sectarian  borders. 

To  the  majority,  Swedenborg  is  no  more  than 
an  eminent  Ghost  Seen  Professor  Massou,  in  a 
recent  popular  work,  states  this  broadly,  saying, 
'  From  the  most  moderate  Animal  Magnetism  to 

*  the  most  involved  dreams  of  the  Swedenborgians 

*  and  Spirit  Rappers,  is  simply  the  idea,  that  our 
^  familiar  world  or  cosmos,  may  not  be  the  total 

*  sphere  of  the  phenomenar*^ — ^tliat  is  to  say,  the 


•  *  Bioeni  BtUUk  PMlo§ophy  {LuHwu  dcUvered  ai  ^  Jicfat  InttUuiwn, 
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drift  of  Swedenborg's  teaching  is  to  prove  the 
existence  of  a  Spiritual  World — a  phenomenal 
world  beyond  that  which  now  affects  our  senses. 
Mr,  Masson  means  well,  but  he  completely  misap- 
prehends Swedcuborg's  real  business* 

As  a  Ghost  Seer,  Swedenborg  is  not  without 
interest,  but  it  is  an  interest  which  is  quickly 
exhausted :  to  regard  him  simply  as  a  Ghost  Seer 
is  to  make  a  prodigious  mistake.  The  mere  wonder 
monger  soon  becomes  a  bore ;  and  as  he  prolongs 
his  entertainment  we  have  to  cry  as  Hotspur  did 
under  the  infliction  of  Glendower — 

*  He  atigera  me, 
'  Witli  telling  me  of  the  mold  warp  and  the  ant, 

*  Of  the  dreamer  Merliit,  and  his  prophecien ; 

*  And  of  a  dragon  and  a  finleas  fish, 

*  A  cUp-ving^d  grifim,  and  a  moult  en  raven, 

*  A  couching  lion,  and  a  ramping  cat, 

*  And  Kuch  a  deal  of  sikimble-skamljle  stuff 

*  As  put  a  me  from  my  faith.     1  teO  you  wliat — 

*  He  hcdd  me,  last  night,  at  least  miie  hours, 

*  In  reckoning  up  the  several  devils*  names 

*  That  were  his  lackeys :  I  cried  hum— and  well — g 

*  But  raark^l  him  not  a  word.     0,  he^a  as  tedious 

*  Aa  b  a  tired  horse,  a  railing  wife  j 

*  Worse  than  a  smoky  house  : — I  had  rather  live 

*  With  cheese  and  garlic  in  a  windmill,  far, 

*  Than  feed  on  catea,  and  have  him  talk  to  m^ 

*  In  any  summer-house  in  Christendom/* 

Elsewliere  I  have  shewn  how  Sweder 

*  King  Uonry  IV.,  Fart  I.,  Aet  liL,  Bciana 
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glory  consists  in  a  new  definition  of  the  relations 
between  the  Creator  and  the  Creature,  and  that  his 
other-world  experiences  are  altogether  subsidiary 
to  the  illustration  of  these  relations.  He  demon- 
rates  the  absolute  inutility  (for  philosophic  pur- 
pO0es)  of  the  mere  knowledge  of  an  objective 
Bpiritual  World-  Its  phenomena  teach  just  as 
much  and  just  as  little  as  the  phenomena  of  the 
Natural  World ;  for  there  roam  Atheists  who  prove 
there  is  no  God,  and  Sadducees  who  argue  they  have 
never  died.  All  this  however  has  been  obscured  by 
his  vulgar  reputation  as  Ghost  Seer,  and  his  merit 
BS  the  author  of  a  profound  and  original  philosophy 
IB  almost  unknown. 

To  try  and  remove  somewhat  of  this  inveterate 
ignorance  concerning  Swedenborg  seemed  not  an 
unworthy  task ;  and  a  biography  in  connection  with 
a  review  of  each  of  his  books  appeared  to  be  a  good 
way  of  effecting  my  purpose.  In  short,  I  resolved 
to  compile  a  Swedenborg  Cyclopaedia  in  which  no 
anecdote,  nor  any  important  principle  should  be 
onciitted.  Thus  all  other  ends  have  been  surrendered 
to  the  production  of  complete  information* 

Bwedenborg  has  as  far  as  possible  been  left  to 
tell  his  own  story,  and  to  reveal  the  heart  of  his 
own  books.    The  selection  of  proper  material  from 
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a  territory  go  extensive  ha«  cost  far  more  pains 
tlian  the  same  amoimt  of  original  composirion.  In 
many  eases  the  selected  passages  have  suffered 
severe  abridgement,  Swedenborg's  thoughts  are 
constantly  delivered  in  bulky  solution,  and  if  in 
getting  rid  of  the  supei^fluous  water  I  have  ever 
strained  away  some  of  the  essential  substance,  I 
have  in  all  cases  supplied  the  reference  for  my 
extract  whereby  a  suspicious  reader  may  test  my 
accuracy.  The  complaint  however  which  I  really 
dread  is,  that  whilst  I  was  straining  I  did  not  strain 
harder. 

As  a  critic  of  Swedenborg  my  difficulties  have 
not  been  slight*  With  a  few  exceptions,  he  has 
undergone  no  criticism.  He  has  been  cursed  with- 
out reserve  J  and  he  has  been  blessed  without  reserve, 
but  he  has  been  rarely  appreciated.  I  have  there- 
fore had  to  form  many  judgements,  which  I  feel 
sure  would  be  modified  had  I  enjoyed  the  discussioi 
of  liberal  and  enlightened  minds. 

Much  new  matter  relating  to  Swedenborg  w 
be  found  in  these  volumes,  but  I  need  only  spccia' 
refer  to  the  important  discovery  of  his  Bool 
Dreams  written  in  1744,  and  printed  by  Mr.  G 
Klemming  of  Stockholm  in  1869,     The  Boc 
Dreams  sheds  a  flood  of  light  on  an  obscur 
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pivotal  point  in  his  biography.  It  will  be  observed, 
that  it  has  enabled  me  to  vindicate  the  memory  of 
the  Rev.  A.  Mathesius,  who  for  many  years  has  been 
hooted  through  Swedenborgian  literature  as  a  slan- 
derer, and  subsequently  a  madman. 

There  are  no  doubt  many  facts  yet  to  be  brought 
to  light  relative  to  Swedenborg's  personal  life  in 
Sweden  and  England ;  and  if  any  one  in  the  course 
of  his  reading  encounters  aught  unrecorded  in  the 
following  pages,  I  should  gladly  and  gratefully 
hear  from  him. 

Lastly,  I  owe  thanks  for  assistance  to  many 
friends :  one  has  to  write  a  book  to  learn  how 
courteous  the  world  can  be :  let  me  name  specially, 
Dr.  Kahl,  Dean  of  Lund;  Baron  C.  Dirckinck 
Holmfeld,  of  Copenhagen;  the  late  Dr.  Tafel,  of 
Tubingen ;  and  Dr.  Garth  Wilkinson  and  William 
Fryer,  Esq.,  of  London. 


Thublow  Road,  Hampstead^ 
December,  186G. 
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CHAPITER  L 


JESPER     SVEDBERG. 


RwEDEXBORO  taught  that  a  man  takes  his  aaiil  from  his 
father,  and  his  1km] y  froci  his  mother — a  dogma  which  we  ne^d 
nat  implicntly  accept  in  order  to  feel  an  interest  in  sonio  facts 
oona^ming'  his  own  stock. 

Hin  father,  •!  esper  Hvedberg,  was  a  notable  man  in  Sweden, 
luul,  frtmi  a  humble  origin,  rose  to  the  bishopric  of  Skara.  He 
waa  tlio  son  of  Daniel  Isakssou,  a  copper  smelter,  in  Fahlun,  and 
waa  bom  on  the  28th  of  August,  1653.  Atler  a  custom  of  the 
time^  not  yet  extinct,  and  which  produces  many  new  and  strange 
snniamcs.  he  was  called,  not  Isaksson,  but  Hvedberg,  after  the 
hotnestcmd  of  Svedcu,  which  his  parents  owned.  How  Sved- 
berg  developed  into  Swedenborg  will  in  due  course  be  told, 

iNmiel  Iaaks84m  and  his  wife  Anna  were  pious^  induntrious, 
and  poor,  and  had  quite  a  flock  of  children,  whom  tliey  brought 
up  in  '  a  godly,  severe,  and  serious  manner/  '  My  mother,' 
writes  Je^pcr,  *  was  to  me  all  tliat  Monica  was  to  Augustine/ 
laakaaon  reckoned  his  family  the  source  of  all  his  blessings, 
and  Uiat  tliey  were  to  him  means  of  income  and  pnjspc^rity* 
After  dining,  he   would  sometimes   say,   *  Thank  you,  my 

*  children,  for  dinner  I  I  have  dineH  with  you,  and  not  you  with 

*  nic»  ffod  has  given  me  food  for  your  sake* ;'  a  »«peech  pregnant 
with  that  wisdom  which  is  foolishness  to  the  wnij,]  fl,:,t  t;ikes 
HalthnjK  for  a  prophet. 

IsakjifM^n'a  cheerftil  faith  was  continually  justitied  in  plenty, 
wi  T  I'd  at  last  in  abundnnee    beyond   his  hopes.      He 

f^-r  nf  II  p.'u'iv^  r»r  tu'oiit  v-fonr   to   open    a   deserted 
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2  jesper's  boyhood. 

copper  mine  flooded  with  water,  and  by  its  yield  he  bceame 
one  of  the  richest  miners  in  his  district. 

Our  boy  Jesper,  when  in  his  sixth  year,  was  playing  with 
his  brother  by  the  mill-dam,  which  was  running  furiously, 
swollen  with  the  spring  floods.  The  brother  got  upon  the 
cross-bar  of  the  sluice,  and  defied  Jesper  to  follow.  Jesper  at 
once  sprang  up,  tumbled  into  the  stream,  and  was  borne  down 
to  the  mill  wheel  in  such  a  way  that  it  was  stopped  with  his 
feet.  Alarm  was  given,  and  after  much  trouble  he  was  taken 
out  as  dead,  but  with  many  pains  he  was  revived.  *  From 
^  that  day,'  he  tells  us,  ^  I  determined  to  commend  myself, 
^  morning  and  evening,  to  the  hand  of  God  and  the  keeping 
'  of  his  holy  Angels.* 

He  was  sent  to  a  school  at  Fahlun  kept  by  a  drunken  master, 
nicknamed  Ill-Peter,  whose  habits  and  free  use  of  the  rod  dis- 
gusted Jesper.  He  loved  books ;  his  Bible  he  read  constantly, 
alone  and  to  others,  and  was  delighted  when  he  could  find  an 
audience  before  whom  he  could  play  at  preaching.  These  and 
other  signs  satisfied  his  parents  that  he  was  destined  for  the 
ministry.  To  see  a  son  in  the  pulpit  is  an  ambition  common 
alike  to  many  a  lowly  Swedish  and  Scottish  home. 

At  thirteen  they  therefore  sent  him  to  college,  first  to 
Upsala  for  three  years,  and  then  to  Lund.  At  Lund  he  had  a 
relative.  Professor  Holm,  who  drilled  him  thoroughly  in  logic 
and  metaphysics,  to  which  he  had  a  strong  dislike.  At  a 
scholastic  discussion  he  took  occasion  to  shew  what  he  thought 
of  his  studies,  by  reading  an  address  crammed  with  metaphysical 
jargon,  which  set  the  company  in  roars  of  laughter.  Samuel 
PufFendorf,  who  had  been  drawn  to  Limd,  as  Professor  of  In- 
ternational Law,  by  King  Charles  XL,  applauded  the  youth's 
performance ;  the  great  jurist  having  a  supreme  contempt  for 
pedantry. 

Svedberg's  life  at  Lund  shewed  a  marked  change  from  that 
at  Upsala,  as  he  witli  much  naivetd  tells  us.  '  When  at  Upsala, 
'  I  went  about  with  blue  stockings  and  Swedish  leather  shoes. 


JEHPER  SVEDBElia   AT  C?OLLEQE. 


*  and  a  plain  blue  eloak.  I  diJ  not  dare  to  go  into  cliiuvh,  but 
'  stopped  at  tlic  font,  cloac  behind  the  men's  pewg.    But  in  Lund 

*  1  became  worldly  like  uiy  companions.  I  iiportcd  a  wig,  black 
^  and  long,  a  fine  great -coat,  a  sash  aft  then  worn  hy  laymen, 
*•  and  thought  nobody  wan  like  me,  and  that  common  tblks 

*  should  clear  out  of  my  way,  and  make  obeisance  to  me/ 
The  constant  presence  of  Spirits  good  and  evil,  and  at  times 

open  intercnurH*^.  with  tliem,  was  Svedherg's  assured  faith.  He 
knew  that  he  consorted  with  an  Angel,  who  assisted  him  ui  all 
affairs,  and  protected  him  ui  all  dangers.  When  at  college,  he 
had  a  vii?;ion,  in  ivhich,  like  St.  Paul,  he  saw  and  heard  things 
unspeakable.  After  preacliing  at  Hobv,  nciir  Lund,  on  the 
third  Sujiday  after  Trinity,  in  1673,  towards  nightfall  there 
were  heard  in  the  vacant  church,  where  there  was  no  organ, 
loud  voices  singing  psalms.  All  the  peopU^  of  the  hamlet 
heard  the  ravishing  sounds,  *  From  tliat  time,*  he  tellrt  us,  *  I 
^  hold  in  awful  revenaice  the  offices  uf  Divine  worship,  knowing 
'  that  God's  Angels  were  peculiarly  present  during  their  trans- 
'  action.^  In  remembmnce  of  this  manifestation  of  angdic 
power,  he  annually  celebrated  the  third  Sunday  after  Trinity 
as  'The  (treat  Festival  of  Great  Sinners.' 

*  Whilst  a  student/  ho  relates,  '  God  kept  me  from  evil 
^companj*     To  be  with  holy  men,  and  to  read  the  works  of 

*  tkoee  who  had  written  about  the   Bible,  and  whose  fame  i* 

*  spread  through  tlie  learned  world,  was  my  chief  joy,     God 'a 

*  Angel  once  stood  by  me  and  aaid,  "  What  arc  you  reading 
'  *'  there?''  I  replied,''  I  read  the  Bible,  Seriver,  (whose  Treasure 

*  ''''for  iSouh  I  esteem  more  than  all  gold  and  silver)  Ltitkeman, 
' "  Jo.  Arndt^  Kortholt,  Grosegcbaur,  Jo.  Schmidt,  and  others.'* 

*  The  Angel  then  asked, ''  Do  you  understand  what  yon  read  in 
**"*  the  Bible?''  1  amrwered,  '*  How  can  I  understand  when  no 
'  **  one  interprets  for  me  T^  Then  the  Angel  said,  ^'  Get  ( ieier, 
**'  J.  and  8.  Schmidt,  Dietericb,  Tamov,  Gerhard,  and  CrelFs 
* "  BibUral  ConcordanctJ''  1  said,  ^^  S*ime  of  these  I  have  and 
'  "  thi'  others  I  will  procure/'   Then  npoke  tlie  Angt^l,  ^^  Blesmed 
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4  PROFESSOR   BRUNNER. 

^  ^^  18  he  that  readeth,  and  they  that  hear  the  words  of  this  pro- 
* "  phecy,  and  keep  those  thmgs  which  are  written  therein,"  and 
'"If  ye  know  these  things,  happy  are  ye  if  ye  do  them.'^ 
'  I  sighed,  praying  that  by  the  help  of  God's  spirit  I  might 
'  give  eadi  minute  of  my  life  to  His  most  holy  will.  Thereon 
'  the    Angel   blessed   me,  I   thanked  him   humbly,   and  he 

*  departed.' 

At  twenty-one  he  returned  to  Upsala  and  entered  himself 
as  a  candidate  for  a  theological  bursary.  M.  Brunner,  the 
Professor  of  Theology  ran  his  eye  over  the  young  man,  and 
asked  him  if  he  hoped  to  become  a  clergyman  in  a  courtier's 
dress.  He  did  not  require  a  second  hint ;  off  went  the  gay 
clothes  and  he  re-appeared  in  a  becoming  garb.  Brunner 
discerned  a  good  heart  in  Svedberg  and  took  him  to  his  homo 
as  tutor  to  his  son  Sebastian.  '  In  Brunner's  house,'  he  says, 
i  I  learnt  many  good  things  in  morals  as  well  as  learning,  and 
'  above  all  to  lead  a  pious,  righteous,  and  orderly  life.  Brunner 
'  was  a  spiritual  man  in  speech,  manners,  clothes,  yea  throughout 
'  his  whole  being.'  Brunner  allowed  him  to  occupy  his  pulpit, 
and  after  his  death  in  1679  Svedberg  continued  to  officiate  for 
three  years  in  his  parish.     He  published    ^A  Short  Sermon  on 

*  the  Premature  Death  of  the  Ret\  M.  Brunner^  D.D.^  Professor 
'  at  Upsala  avd  Rector  in  the  Parish  of  Danfitnarkj  which  was 
as  the  letting  out  of  water ;  for  from  that  time  forth  throughout 
his  long  career  he  plied  the  printing  press  almost  incessantly. 
'  I  can  scarcely  believe,'  he  says,  '  that  anybody  in  Sweden 
'  has  written  so  much  as  I  have  done  ;  since,  I  think,  ten  carts 
'  could  scarcely  carry  away  what  I  have  written  and  printed  at 
'  my  own  expence,  yet  there  is  much,  verily  there  is  nearly  as 
'  much  not  printed.' 

In  1682  he  took  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  in 
1683  he  was  ordained  priest,  and  the  same  year  was  appointed 
Chaplain  to  the  King's  Regiment  of  Cavalry  Life  Guards. 

Aged  30,  and  with  a  reasonable  provisiim  for  life,  Sved- 
berg thought  he  might  now  take  a  wife ;  and  on  the  1 6th  of 
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December,  1683,  he  married  Sara,  daughter  of  Albrceht 
Behm,  Assessor  of  the  Eoyal  College  of  ilines.  Her  father 
and  family  were  wealthy,  and  she  brought  him  a  considerable 
<lowry,  with  which  he  resolved  to  travel  and  see  the  world 
outside  Sweden.  After  spenduig  some  six  months  with  his 
young  wife  he  obtained  a  year's  furlough,  and  about  Mid- 
summer, 1G84,  sailed  for  England. 

To  London  and  Oxford  he  gave  three  months.  He  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Fell,  Bishop  of  Oxford,  with  whom  he 
had  much  conversation  on  ecclesiastical  union,  telling  him 
that    '  it  could  never  be  effected  save  by  the  hand  of  God, 

*  prayer,  and  a  jK?aceful  mind.'  lie  was  deeply  impressed 
'  with  the  sanctified  lives  of  the  English  clergy,  and  the  strict 

*  observance  of  Sunday  by  the  people.'  Paris  he  next  visited, 
and  '  was  much  pleased   to  see  the  care  the  Catholic  Church 

*  took  of  the  poor ;  and  how  ladies  of  quality  dressed  in  mean 

*  garments,  sought  out  the  sick  and  houseless,  and  ministered  to 

*  them  with  as  much  tenderness  as  if  they  had  been  their  blood- 

*  relations.'  In  Strasburg  he  lived  some  time  at  the  house  of 
the  theologian  Bebelius,  where  he  met  and  enjoyed  the  company 
of  the  learned  Sebastian  Schmidt.  These  two  men  he  used  to 
speak  of  afterwards  as  his  spiritual  fathers.  Spener,  the 
leader  of  the  Pietists,  he  wished  to  visit;  but  he  was  then 
ill  in  bed,  and  he  had  to  suppress  his  longing  for  com- 
munion with  him.  In  1685  he  left  Strasburg,  and  went  to 
Heidelberg,  Mannheim,  &c.  At  Mannheim  he  met  a  Lutheran 
clergyman,  who  tried  his  patience  sadly  with  a  tedious 
disquisition  concerning  the  then  flagrant  controversy  as  to 
the  propriety  of  saying  Unser  VaUr^  Our  Father,  according 
to  the  Gennan  idiom,  mstead  of  Vater  Utiser^  Father  Our, 
as  Luther  had  done,  following  the  I^atin,  PcUer  Noater.  At 
Frankfort  he  saw  Ludolph,  the  only  man  he  met  in  all  his 
journey  who  coiUd  talk  Swedish.  Ludolph  had  travelled 
in  Sweden,  liked  the  Swedes,  but  told  Svedberg  to  'my 
'  coim try's  shame  that  there  was  no  such  tiling  as  a  Swedish 
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'  grammar  in  existence.'  Down  the  Kkine  he  passed  into 
Holland,  seeing  its  cities,  and  then  by  sc^a  to  Hamburg, 
where  he  lived  for  ten  weeks  in  the  house  of  Edzardius,  a 
learned  orientalist,  zealous  for  the  conversion  of  the  Jews, 
and  an  indefatigable  clergyman.  He  exercised  the  young 
people  of  his  church  every  Smiday  in  the  catechism,  to 
Svedberg's  great  satisfaction.  '  It  is  not  to  be  described,' 
he  writes,  *how  piously  and  seriously  this  holy  man  lived. 
*  He  laid  his  hands  every  day  on  the  heads  of  his  children,  and 
'  blessed  them  as  Jacob  did  his  sons,  and  Christ  little  children. 
'  God  bless  his  soul,  and  give  him  His  eternal  rest ! ' 

Svedberg  asked  Edzanlius  what  language  we  should  use  m 
Heaven.  The  Doctor  was  silent.  Then  said  Svedberg,  *  I 
^  think  it  will  be  the  language  of  Angels.  As  the  Angels 
'  speak  Swedish  when  conversing  with  Swedes,  German  with 
^  the  Germans,  English  with  the  English,  and  so  on,  I  shall  liave 
^  to  talk  with  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  in  Swedish,  and  they 
'  will  answer  in  the  same  ;  and  when  they  talk  to  one  another 
'  in  Hebrew,  I  shall  know  what  they  say,  for  I  understand  that 
'  tongue.'* 

Svedberg  returned  to  Stockholm  in  August,  1685,  and  was 
made  glad  by  the  sight  of  a  son,  bom  to  him  in  the  November 
of  his  absence,  and  named  Albrecht  after  his  grandfather. 
The  year  of  travel  he  had  enjoyed  proved  a  seed-time  in  his 
existence;  in  it  he  acquired  methods  and  hnpulses  which 
through  life  he  turned  to  fruitful  practice. 

To  his  regiment,  consisting  of  1,200  men,  he  resolved  to  be  a 
chaplain  indeed,  and  commenced  by  exercising  them  thoroughly 
in  the  catechism.     '  To  this,'  he  tells  us,  '  they  were  quite  un- 


*  Says  Emanuel  Swedenborg,  *  Every  Spirit  and  Angel,  when  conversing 
with  a  man,  speaks  to  him  in  his  mother-tongue ;  thus  French  with  a 
Frenchman,  English  with  an  Englishman,  Greek  with  a  Greek,  Arabic  with 
an  Arabian,  and  so  forth.  With  one  another  Spirits  and  Angels  converse  in 
a  universal  spiritual  language,  which  every  one  after  death  utters  sponta- 
ucoufily,  without  difficulty  and  without  instruction,"— -Cb^/w^wi/  Lore^  n.  326, 
published  1766. 


HIS  WOHK   AS  CHAI>LA1X. 


*  u»etl,  f^j  that  when  they  saw  mr  coming,  i\^  they  afterwarck  told 

*  ine^  they  qnivurt'd  nioru  thim  they  ever  tlitl  before  the  enemy ; 

*  but  when  I  comnienced  telling  thoni  in  a  quiet  way  storiea 

*  from  the  Bible,  and  sti'engtlieninn^  them  ni  (liriAtian  faith  and 

*  life  they  began  to  like  nie  m  well  that  they  did  not  care  to  go 

*  away  when  their  time  was*  np  and  another  detaehment  was 

*  coming  in,  so  that  between  the  two  I  was  nearly  trampled 
'  down.     The  offieen*,  likewise,  sat  at  the  table  listening  and 

*  exchanging  with  me  good  and  edifring  words.    At  one  yearly 

*  muster  of  the  regiment  I  told  them  that  next  year  I  ahonld 

*  give  every  man  a  catechism  who  could  read  print.      I  took 
'  down  the  names  of  all  those  who  €<»nld  tluMi  read  to  the  number 

*  of  3tK).     Next  yrar  I  fomid  (5i)(>  so  qualitiecl,  and  it  cost  me 

*  six  lumdrt^d  copper  dollars  to  redeem  my  promise.     I  went 

*  immediately  to  King  Charles  XL  and  told  him  of  the  expense 

*  I  had  l)een  put  to>  and  he  at  onee  took  up  his  purse  and  gave 

*  me  a  liandt'ul  of  silver  without  counting  it/ 

The  regiment  did  not  take  up  all  his  time,  and  he  officiated 
aa  aasistant  to  the  court  cliaplaiu*  Hi«  tree  and  honest 
preaching  won  the  King's  heart,  and  he  commanded  his  services 
as  a  regular  court  chaplain.  He  pleadcid  hard  in  his  sermons  for 
strict  eccleaiaatical  discipline,  a  sabbatical  obsci^vance  of  Sunday, 
and  other  rcfonns,  which  advTieated  with  blunt  fervour  in  the 
midst  of  transgi*e98or8  earned  him  much  dislike,  and  involved 
liim  in  many  troubles.  One  day  the  King  told  him,  '*  Thou 
*^  hast  many  enemies,"  to  which  he  answered,  "  The  servant  of 
**  the  Lord,  your  majesty,  is  not  good  for  much  who  has  not 
"  enemies.  Look  at  the  Prophets,  Apostles,  and  Christ  himself, 
**  what  foes  and  detractors  liad  they  not  I*'  On  another  occaaion, 
the  King  said,  "  Ask  what  you  like  and  I  will  give  it  to  you.'* 
It  required  a  strong  head  t^  carry  such  favour,  but  Svedberg 
appears  to  have  Wen  equal  to  it.  '  From  tliat  day,'  he  tells 
us,  *•  I  became  more  earnest  and  wary  in  all  I  said  and  did.     I 

*  asked  nothing  for  myself  or  mine,  no  not  even  half  a  stiver  f 

*  but  spoke  to  the  King  freely  concerning  men  meritorious  and 
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'  men  poor,  and  he  always  attended  to  my  desires.  I  also 
^  pleaded  for  his  fayour  for  schools,  colleges,  and  the  drculation 
^  of  religious  books,  ^\llen  he  asked  me  who  should  be  appointed 
^  to  such  and  such  a  living,  I  named  the  person  I  thought,  saying 
'  he  is  serious  and  one  of  the  '  old  sort,^  and  he  straightway  got 
^  the  place.  Hence  many  good  men  came  into  rich  livings  to 
^  their  happy  surprise,  and  without  any  idea  of  who  it  was  that 
^  had  singled  them  out  for  promotion.  As  I  found  every  day 
^  freer  access  to  his  Majesty  I  prayed  with  my  whole  heart  unto 
^  God  that  I  might  not  become  proud  nor  misuse  my  oppor- 
^  tunities,  but  that  He  should  apply  me  to  His  glory  and  service ; 
^  and  that  I  might  fulfil  my  every  duty  with  watchfulness,  and 

*  never  forget  that  court  favour  is  variable,  and  that  I  was  girt 
^  about  with  gossips  and  backbiters.  Moreover,  I  laid  down 
^  these  two  rules  for  myself ;  first.  To  meddle  in  no  affairs 
^  political  or  mundane  with  which  I  had  no  business  ;  and 

*  second,  Never  to  speak  ill  of  any  one  should  he  even  be  my 
'  worst  enemy  and  persecutor.' 


APPOINTED   TO   VINUAKEU. 


CHAPTER  II. 


JESPER  SVEDBERG  AT  HOME  AND  IN  THE  WORLD. 


In  this  time  of  royal  favour,  on  the  29th  of  JaDuary,  1688, 
was  Svcdberg's  second  son  bom.  He  called  him  Emanuel,  a 
name,  he  thought,  *  which  should  continually  remind  him  of 

*  the  nearness  of  God,  and  of  that  interior,  holy,  and  mysterious 
^  union  in  which,  through  faith,  we  stand  to  our  good  and 

*  gracious  God.' 

In  1690  the  King  appointed  Svedberg  to  the  rural  living 
of  Vingaker,  but  he  did  not  leave  Stockholm  to  occupy  it 
until  1692.  He  found  the  widow  and  children  of  his  pre- 
decessor were  badly  off,  so  he  left  them  for  a  year  in  possession 
of  the  parsonage,  with  its  fields  and  meadows,  allowed  them 
half  the  income,  and  paid  all  their  taxes ;  *•  and,'  he  says,  ^  I 
^  lost  nothing  thereby,  for  I  am  of  the  firm  opinion  that  one 

*  derives  more  blessings  from  the  prayers  of  widows,  orphans, 
'  and  the  wretched  than  from  the  richest  living.' 

His  connection  with  the  people  at  Vingaker  was  brief; 
but,  he  says,  ^  the  days  I  spent  among  them  were  the  sweetest 
'  of  my  life.  They  received  me  as  they  might  have  done  an 
^  Angel.  My  love  for  them,  and  theirs  for  me,  was  more  than 
^  words  can  express.  They  pulled  down  the  large,  old,  worn- 
^  out  vicarage,  and  built  me  a  new  one  with  many  handsome 
'  rooms,  without  any  cost  to  me  worth  mentioning.  Scarcely  a 
^  day  passed  in  which  they  did  not  bring  us  more  than  was 
^  needful  for  our  domestic  economy  ;  a  sort  of  kindness  which 
'  at  first  gladdened  me  much,  but  afterwards  oppressed  and 

*  frightened  me.' 
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They  were  a  curious  people  at  Vingaker.  Before  Svedberg'a 
time  Queen  Christina  appointed  Doctor  Baazius,  a  young  man, 
to  the  living.  He  went  down  to  preach  to  his  flock,  and  when 
service  was  over,  he  asked  them  how  they  liked  him.  All 
were  silent.  He  repeated  his  question,  but  received  no  answer. 
Again  he  repeated  it,  but  still  there  was  no  response.  Then 
he  said,  ^'  I  can  easily  see  I  have  not  satisfied  you ;  and  be  it 
"  so.  I  have  been  sent  here  by  my  queen  and  bishop,  else  I 
"  should  not  have  come."  Thereupon  an  old  white-haired  nuin 
stepped  out  of  the  crowd  and  said,  '^  God  be  praised,  you  have 
"  a  beard;  you  are  welcome  1 "  Baazius  asked  in  amaze,  "What 
"  do  you  want  with  my  beard  ?  "  To  this  the  ancient  peasant 
answered,  "  People  said  yoa  were  a  child ;  this  is  no  parish  for 
"  infants ;  God  be  thanked,  you  have  a  beard;  you  are  welcome. 
"  Give  our  compliments  to  the  queen,  and  thank  her." 

Svedberg,  after  his  appointment  to  Vingaker,  received 
offers  of  two  or  three  other  livings,  which,  because  there  was 
strife  in  one,  and  his  acceptance  of  another  would  evoke  envy, 
he  declined.  His  sudden  rise,  his  restless,  out-fipoken,  and 
aggressive  character  inevitably  created  him  many  enemieSi 
and  led  him  into  many  difficulties;  but  in  all  he  conducted 
himself  warily,  and  held  his  own  with  fair  success.     ^  The 

*  more,^  he  tells  us,  '  I  had  to  suffer  from  hatred  and  malice, 
^  the  more  I  found  the  grace  and  love  of  G^d  to  overflow 

*  within  my  heart' 

When  in  Stockholm  in  the  siunmer  of  1692,  removing  the 
last  of  his  furniture  to  the  new  house  at  Vingaker,  he  was  sur- 
prised by  a  letter  from  the  King  appointing  liim  third  Professor 
of  Theology  at  Upsala.  He  went  straight  to  Charles  and 
pleaded  that  he  might  be  excused  as  he  had  been  quite  unused 
to  college  work  for  full  ten  years.  The  King  insisted  on  his 
compliance  and  Svedberg  yielded,  saying,  "  In  God's  name  it 
"  cannot  be  helped.  I  shall  do  my  best  and  fly  to  God  for  help; 
"  but  your  Majesty  must  protect  my  back."  "  I  will  do  that," 
said  the  King.    Svedberg  stretched  out  his  hand  saying, "  Will 
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"  your  Majesty  give  me  your  hand  as  an  assurance  ?*'  which 
Charles  at  oncse  cordially  did.  The  King  shewed  hmi  stiJl 
further  favour,  for  ere  he  had  been  a  month  settled  ui  the 
university  he  made  hitn  rector  of  Upsala ;  then  his  sahu^y  as 
prufessor  was  xucrensed ;  the  living  of  Danuinark,  where  he  had 
offitnatjed  when  a  student,  waa  presented  to  him ;  and  in  1694 
he  waa  made  fir«t  Professor  of  Theology  and  Dean  of  Upsala. 

One  of  Svedberg'ft  fear*  about  going  to  Upsala  arose  from 
tl»e  aversion  vk^hicli  the  liigh  and  dry  scientitic  theologians  who 
dwelt  there  had  to  his  hearty  religion  which  they  scoffed  at  as 
pietism.     They  spread  a  report  through  the  university  that 

*  when  that  pietist,  Svedberg,  comes,  no  student  will  be  allowed 

*  to  wear  a  wig  or  cany  a  sword.'  About  wigs  and  sw^ords  he 
did  not  trouble  himself,  and  tlie  'pietist*  proved  quite  a 
favourite  with  the  students.  Other  aftairsj  greater  tlian 
students^  wigs  and  swords,  disturbed  his  peat*«. 

It  had  been  decided  to  revise  the  Swedish  Bil*le  and 
improve  the  translation,  and  a  committee  had  been  appointed 
for  that  pur|)ose  in  1686,  and  on  it  Svedlierg  was  placed,  on 
the  13th  of  August,  1691.  To  put  Hvedberg  on  a  committee 
waa  equivalent  to  working  it  at  high  pressure,  and  by  the 
22nd  of  June,  1692,  tlie  revised  Bible  was  ready.  George 
Burchardt,  a  German  printer,  settled  in  Stockholm,  was 
dispatched  abroad  to  buy  paper,  types,  and  tools  for  its 
production ;  and  Svedberg,  on  the  King's  guarantee,  supplied 
ready  money  for  the  undertaking  out  of  his  wife's  and  a  ward^B 
tundrt.  Burchardt  returned  w^ith  one  foreman  and  twelve 
pruiters,  and  a  stock  of  paper  shortly  followed,  which  bad  been 
purchased  in  Germany,  HoOand,  and  Basle.  Meanwhile  grave 
doubts  had  been  cast  on  the  accuracy  of  the  translation,  and  it 
was  felt  impossible  to  allow  it  to  go  to  press^  Delay  followed 
delay,  and  the  printers  stood  idle,  to  Svedberg's  intense 
mortiHcation  and  loss.  The  new  Bible  did  not  appear  until 
vend  years  afterwards,  and  then  with  only  a  few  alterations 
orthogi'aphy. 
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Uiideteired  by  this  (li»a])poiiitiiicnt,  he  entered  on  the 
preparation  of  a  new  Pnahn  Book  with  a  few  select  asso- 
ciates, who  worked  quietly  together  over  verse  and  music 
until  the  book  was  completed.  It  was  then  sulnnitted  to  the 
church,  passed  through  the  ordeal  of  two  committees,  was 
highly  approved,  and  with  a  few  changes  and  additions  it 
was  ordered  to  be  printed,  and  in  1G94-5  appeared  in 
4to.,  8vo.,  12ino.,  and  Kiino.  Now,  when  success  seemed 
assured,  trouble  began.  No  sooner  was  tlu*  Psalm  Book 
published  than  shrieks  that  its  verse  was  laden  with  pietistic 
heresy  rose  up  through  the  land.  *  Professor  Crispin  Jemfeldt, 
'  of  Dorpat,'  says  Svedberg,  '  a  quarrelsome,  bold,  and  impu- 
'  dent  man,  wrote  a  great  many  scurrilous  observations  on  the 
'  Psalm  Book;  and  his  kinsman,  the  Bishop  of  Westeras,  sided 
'  with  him,  a  prelate  who  had  never  done  anything  to  advance 
^  religion,  but  spent  his  years  in  adding  field  to  field,  and  had 
'  stored  up  in  his  house  whole  chests  of  gold  and  silver.'  The 
iriends  and  foes  of  the  Psalm  Book  fought  for  some  time  with 
varied  success.  Jenifeldt  told  the  King  to  his  face  that  if  he  did 
not  condemn  the  book,  that  its  heresies  would  cause  a  religious 
war,  whereon  the  King  seized  him  by  the  throat,  and  dashed  him 
against  the  waU.  Jemfeldt  was  taken  ill,  and  in  a  few  days  died^ 
and  was  proclaimed  a  martyr  in  the  cause  of  orthodoxy.  The 
upshot  was,  that  after  many  consultations  with  the  bishops  and 
a  general  confession  that  it  was  only  malignity  that  found  heresy 
in  Svedbcrg's  lines,  the  King  thought  it  poUtic  to  prohibit '  the 
'  Svedbergian  Psalm  Book,'  as  it  was  called. 

Burchardt,  the  printer,  l)etween  the  Bible  and  the  Psalm 
Book,  was  ruined,  and  relates  8vcdl)crg,  '  was  never  quite  right 
'  in  his  he^d  afterwards.  I,  too,  lost  much  money,  but  God  com- 
'  pensated  mewithftill  interest  for  all  I  suficred;'  which,  when 
we  think  of  Burchardt,  seems  scarcely  fair.  It  was  at  this  pain- 
ful junctiu-c  that  the  King  made  him  Dean  of  Upsala,  to  his 
intense  delight.  '  It  is  incredible  and  indescribable,'  he  tells  us, 
'  what  consolation  and  peace  are  felt  by  the  servants  of  the  liOrd 
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*  when  rui.Hfd  in  a  higli  and  huly  calling  j  and  contrariwiae  how 
'  do^7i-luuirtod  they  must  be  who  experience  no  such  elevatiou, 

Upiuda,  where  Svodberg  now  lived,  was  a  pleasant  city 
of  somo  5,0<H)  inhabitants,  set  in  a  wide  undubiting  plain,  and 
made  up  of  luw-bnilt  houses  of  wood  and  stone,  surroimded 
with  gardens.  In  tlio  centre  of  tlie  city  stood  the  grand  cathe- 
dral, esteenied  the  fineat  Gothic  building  in  Scaiulinavia,  where 
Sweden's  kings  of  old  were  crowned,  and  the  bonea  of  many 
rented*  Built  aroimd  thia  MveHUtiful  house  of  God'  in  a 
spacious  square  were  the  university  buildings ;  two  houses  in 
wbirh  Svodberg  owned  as  professor  and  rector.  Here  in  this 
fine  square  our  boy  Emanuel  ^pent  hiB  childliood  and  found  his 
playground. 

Besides  lecturing  as  professor,  Svedberg  was  indefatigable 
a8  a  preacher  and  pa.stor.  On  all  Sundays  and  holidays  and  every 
Friday  he  prcsiched,  and  regularly  catechised  the  students  and 
youth  of  the  city.     His  zeal  waij  infectious.    *  All  came  wilUngly 

*  and  jojiiiilly ;  even  the  parenta  came  unasked  and  stimulated 

*  their  childreuJ 

ills  IiouHe  we  may  readily  imagine  was  not  a  dull  one ;  for 
wherever  Svedberg  might  l>e,  he  was  an  unfailing  source  of  stir 
and  bustle ;  ami  m  addition,  he  had  now  eight  or  nine  children 
to  chase  away  any  remnant  of  priestly  or  learned  gloom  which 
might  linger  witliin  the  walls  of  an  old  house  in  Upsala  Square. 
There  wore  boya,  Albrecht,  Emanuel,  Eliezer  and  Jesper, 
and  Daniel  who  tUcd  in  babyhood ;  and  girls  Anna,  Itedwig, 
Catharina  and  Margarctta.  To  find  room  for  thin  large  com- 
pany he  pulled  down  one  of  his  houties  in  the  square,  and  set 
about  robuildhig  it  on  a  more  conmiodious  scale. 

About  the  names  of  these  his  children  the  Bishop  gossips 
no  pleasantly  that  we  may  listen  to  him  for  a  little. 

'  Mort^over,  I  kept  mystOf  humble,  and  sought  no  si>onsorB 
^  of  rank  for  my  children  as  many  do,  I  shall  give  the  reasons 
'  why  I  called  my  sous,  Emanuel,  Eliey*cr  and  J  caper,  and 

*  mine  after  their  grandfathers,  or  any  others  of  the  familv. 
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(Albrecfat,  the  eldetit,  wmH  bom  during  mv  travels  in  foreign 
partSf  and  his  mother  named  him  after  her  father.)  I  do  not 
find  in  the  whole  Bible  a  single  case  in  which  children  re- 
ceived the  names  of  their  parents  or  forefathers.  I  will  only 
mention  the  patriarch  Jacob  and  King  David.  The  former 
had  holy,  celebrated,  glorious  ancestors,  and  he  had  twelve 
sons,  not  one  of  whom  was  called  Almdiam,  Isaac,  or  Jacob. 
King  David  had  also  many  nons,  not  one  of  whom  he  called 
Jesse,  or  David.  Solomon  had  also  many  sons,  none  of 
whom  he  called  David,  Jesse,  or  Solomon,  and  among  his 
numerous  descendants  there  were  many  Kings  and  Princes, 
and  not  one  was  called  Solomon,  or  David.  This  good 
custom,  however,  had,  before  the  time  of  Christ,  given  way, 
as  is  evident  from  the  history  of  John  the  Baptist,  whom  at 
first  they  wished  to  name  afler  his  father  Zacharias,  (Luke 
i.  59)  which  is  a  noble  and  significant  name,  memcria  elomimij 
in  order  that  he  might  be  ever  mindful  of  the  Lord. 

^  Hereby,  I  by  no  means  presume  to  censure  those,  who 
call  their  children  after  their  own  namcfl;  yet  I  hope  and 
expect  that  nobody  will  blame  my  manner  since  I  have  the 
Bible  and  the  examples  of  many  Saints  on  my  side.  I  have 
the  full  conviction,  that  only  such  names  should  be  given  to 
children  as  may  awaken  in  them  the  fear  of  God,  and  keep 
them  mindful  of  propriety  and  virtue;  and  not,  as  many 
thoughtless  parents  do,  give  improper  names  to  tlicir  children, 
forgetting  the  answer  which  a  bad  name  enabled  the  prudent 
Abigail  to  give  to  King  David  concerning  her  husband 
Nabal,  (which  means  in  Hebrew  'folly').  'Let  not  my 
Lord,  I  pray  thee,  set  his  heart  against  this  man  of  Belial, 
even  Nabal :  for  as  his  name  is,  so  is  he  ;  Nabal  is  his  name, 
and  folly  is  with  him. 

'  Eliczcr,  my  son's  name,  signifies  'God  is  my  help;'  and 
God  has  been  his  friend  and  has  graciously  hcl{)ed  him.  He 
was  a  pious  child,  made  good  progress,  and  was  called  home 
by  a  happy  doath  in  the  25th  year  of  his  age. 
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*Jesper,  my  youngest  soiij  was  calletl  after  me  merely 
^  because  he  was  bora  on  the  same  day,  and  in  the  same  hour, 
^  aa  myself,  who  first  &aw  the  light  of  the  world  on  the  28tli  of 
^  Augudt,  1 658. 

*  1  am  a  Sunday  child,  and  my  wife,  the  mother  of  my 

*  children,  was  also  a  Sunday  child,  and  all  my  children  are 

*  Sunday  cluldren,  except  Catharina,  who  was  bom  at  Upaala 

*  on  the  3rd  day  of  Easter. 

*  I  have  never  had  my  daughters  in  Stockholm,  where 
'  many  reside  in  order  to  learn  fiue  mannera,  but  where  they 

*  also  learn  much  that  is  worldly  and  hurtftd  to  the  soul/ 


Emanuel,  writing  long  afterwards  in  his  old  age  to  Dr. 
Beyer  in  1 769,  describes  his  tlioughts  in  these  Upsala  years : — 

*  With  regard  to  what  passed  m  the  earliest  part  of  my 

*  life,  about  which  you  wish  to  be  informed:  from  my  foui*th  to 
'  my  tenth  year,  my  tlioughts  were  constjuitly  engronied  in 
'  reflecting  on  God,  on  Salvation,  aod  on  the  Spiritual  ^VfTec- 
'  tiona  of  ilan.  I  often  revealed  things  in  my  discourse  which 
'  filled  my  parents  with  astonishment,  and  made  tliein  declare 
^  at  times,  that  certainly  the  Angtds  spoke  tliraugh  my  mouth. 

*  From  my  sixth  to  my  twelfth  year,  it  waa  my  greatest 
'delight  to  converse  with  the  Clergy  concerning  Faith;  to 

*  wliom  I  often  observed  that  Charity  or  Love  is  the  Life  of 
'  Faith,  and  that  tliis  quickening  Charity  or  Love  is  no  other 

*  than  the  Love  of  one's  neighbom* ;  that  God  vouchsafes  this 

*  Faith  to  every  one;   but,  that  no  one  obtains  it  unless  lie 

*  pructiHea  that  Charity, 

*  I  knew  no  other  belief,  at  tliat  time,  than  that  God  is  the 

*  Creator  and  Preserver  of  Nature  ;  tliat  He  gives  men  under- 
'  standing,  good  inclinations,  and  other  gifts  derived  from  these. 

'  I  knew  nothing,  at  thtit  time,  of  the  systematic  or  dog^ 

*  niatic  kind  of  Faith  wlueh  teaclies  tliat  God  the  Father  imjmtes 
'  the  righteousness  or  merits  of  the  Son  to  whomsoever,  and  at 

*  wbataoever  time  He  willa,  even  to  the  impenitent :  and  had  I 
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*  heard  of  such  a  faith,  it  would  have  been  then,  as  now,  quite 
^  unintelligible  to  me/ 

Writing  about  the  same  time  of  the  Trinity,  and  opposing 
the  notion  of  there  being  three  jiorsons,  or  three  gods,  in  the 
Godhead,  he  remarks : — 

*  From  my  earliest  years  I  could  never  admit  into  my  mind 
^  the  idea  of  more  gods  than  one ;  and  I  have  always  received, 

*  and  do  still  retain,  the  idea  of  one  God  alone.'* 

A  precocious  child,  indeed,  and  badly  instructt^d  for  a  Pro- 
testant clergyman's  son !  some  will  exclaim. 

As  to  the  precocity,  we  must  remember  that  the  Bible  and 
theology  were  the  perpetual  talk  of  his  father's  house ;  that 
he,  his  brothers  and  sisters,  almost  lived  in  the  Church,  and 
were  daily  hearing  or  talking  about  sermons ;  that  they  were 
constantly  under  interrogation  as  to  what  they  read  and  learned; 
and  that  Emanuel's  thoughts  were  still  further  stinmlated  by 
the  admiration  which  heard  the  Angels  speak  in  his  utterances. 

Into  these  memories  of  his  childhood  Swedenborg  inserts 
the  doctrine  of  the  New  Jerusalem  of  his  prime.  Unques- 
tionably that  doctrine  was  rooted  in  his  young  thoughts;  but  we 
are  not  to  believe  that  he  delivered  it  in  stiff  phrases  about  *  the 
'  Spiritual  Affections  of  Man,'  telling  the  cl<;rgy  that  '  Charity 
'  or  Love  is  the  Life  of  Faith,'  and  that  *  God  vouchsafes  this 
'  Faith  alone  to  tiiose  who  love  their  neighbours,'  and  so  on. 
When  he  wrote  out  these  recollections  he  had  forgotten  how 
children  talk,  and  although  we  may  find  in  them  tlie  matter  of 
his  yomig  thought  we  need  not  suppose  that  he  reproduced 
the  niaiiner. 

To  childhood  the  deepest  questions  of  life  present  them- 
selves bodily,  and  we  esteem  that  manhood  happy  which  is 
able  to  imravel  and  understand  some  members  thereof.  I 
know  a  child,  who  is  now  wondering  why  God  does  not  kill 
the  Devil  V  That  little  boy  may  live  to  four  score,  and  become 
learned  in  all  the  lore  of  the  universities,  but  his  skill  will  be 

*    Vera  nmHtinna  Refigio,  No.  ifi,  published  1771. 
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tbauglit  great  if  he  cao  domoustrate  m  a  few  cases — Wliy  tlie 
Divine  Wiadoni  fiuffers  error,  sin,  disease  and  pain  to  exist ;  or 
in  other  words,  Why  God  does  not  kill  tlie  Devil. 

It  niu^t  be  allowed  that  after  the  fashion  of  thoi^ght,  wliieh 
i»  commonly  esteemed  pure  Protestantism,  Svedherg  and  his 
household  were  far  fi*oni  orthodox,  EniannerB  creed  certainly 
wag  not  sound,  and  he  snifered  no  rehuke  for  heresy;  but  eon- 
trariwise  wjis  listened  to  as  a  voice  from  Heaven. 

About  Emanuel  there  was  a  strange  peculiarity  in  his* 
respiration.  He  eonld  luAd  Iiis  l>reath  for  a  long  time  without 
any  sense  of  siiJfbaition,  When  on  his  knees  at  morning  and 
evening  prayers,  and  when  absorbed  in  thought,  the  action  of 
his  lungs  became  suspended  or  tacit,  as  is  tlie  case  with  one 
in  a  trance.  This  faet  should  be  noted ;  as  it  will  re-appear 
with  important  consequence  in  the  serjuel  of  our  narrative. 

The  sunmicr  ir>*Ji>  was  a  sad  one  in  the  home  in  Upsala 
Square.  On  the  17th  of  June,  Hvedherg's  wife  died,  leaving 
him  a  widower  with  eight  children,  the  eldest  of  whom  was 
not  yet  twelve. 

Of  her  Svedberg  writes :  *  Although  she  was  the  daughter 

*  of  an  Assessor,  and  the  wife  of  a  Rector  in  Upsala,  and  of  a 

*  weiJthy  family,  she  never  dressed  extravagantly.     As  every 

*  woman  in  those  days  wore  a  sinful  and  troiddesume  ftmtmujfi 

*  or  top-knot,  she  was  obliged  to  do  as  others  did  and  wear  it  : 

*  but  hearing  that  a  cow  in  the  island  of  Oothland  had,  with 

*  great  laliour  and  pitiable  bellowing,  brought  forth  a  calf  with 
'  a  top-knot,  she  took  her  own  and  her  girls'  houds  and  threw 
^  them  all  into  the  fire ;  and  she  made  a  vow  that  she  and  her 
'  (Uughtcrs,  as  long  as  they  were  under  her  authority,  should 

*  never  more  put  such  things  on  tlieir  heads,' 

Sorrow  was  not  exhausted  in  the  luas  of  the  wife  ajid 
mother.  Ere  six  weeks  had  elapsed,  Alhreeht,  on  the  27th  of 
July,  fell  sick  and  died.  As  he  lay  on  his  death-bed,  Svedlierg 
asked  him  what  he  should  do  in  Heaven.  "  1  will  pray  for  thee, 
"  dear  father,  and  for  my  brothers  and  sisters,'"  was  his  answer, 
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Svedl)erg  prmdered  these  words  of  Albrecht  in  his  heart. 
Thej  coniinned  him  in  his  lielicf  that  death  effects  no  divinon 
of  Souls,  and  that  intercourse  and  service  are  possible  between 
Angels  and  Men.  Moved  by  this  thouglit,  he  composed  an 
epitaph  on  his  wife  and  son,  commending  himself  and  his 
children  to  their  prayers.  No  sooner  was  it  set  up,  than  an 
outcry  was  raised,  that  Professor  Svedberg  had  turned  Papuit, 
and  had  taken  to  the  invocation  of  Saints.  The  tale  was 
carried  to  the  King,  and  into  his  presence  Svedberg  followed 
it.  "  Do  you  not  believe,"  Svedberg  asked,  "  tliat  the  late 
"  Queen,  your  wife,  prays  for  you  and  your  children  in  the 
^  Kingdom  of  Heaven  V*'  He  desired  tlie  King  that  he  might 
be  allowed  to  illustrate  and  defend  his  doctrine  in  a  public 
dwummti^  liut  (Jliarles  knowing  the  mischievous  and  useless 
cintrriversy  ho  would  excite,  repressed  his  ardour,  and  hushed 
up  the  scandal. 

In  tlie  sjiring  of  1697  Charles  XI.  died,  leaving  a  settled 
and  |iowerful  kingdom,  a  full  treasury,  and  able  ministerSy 
to  hi»  H/m  Charles  XII.,  then  a  boy  of  fifteen.  Charles 
XL  is  reputijd  to  have  been  a  harsh  king.  He  ruled,  there 
seems  no  doubt,  with  a  severe  will,  taking  lands  from  the 
nobles,  which  he  said  tliey  had  alienated  from  the  crown,  and 
effecting  other  clianges  in  the  state,  which  while  they  appear 
to  liave  conduced  to  the  general  welfare  of  his  people,  caused 
much  private  suffering.  To  Svedberg  he  was  ever  friendly 
and  accessible.  Shortly  before  his  death  he  said  to  him :  ^^  I 
"  liavc  ruled  in  Sweden  three  and  twenty  years.  When  I  first 
"  became  King  I  trusted  everybody;  now  I  trust  nobody."  To 
which  Svedberg  replied,  "  That  is  not  right.  To  trust  every- 
*'  body  is  foolish,  for  there  are  many  wicked  and  silly  people." 
"  The  world  is  full  of  them,"  interposed  Charles.  "  But  to 
"  trust  nobody,"  continued  Svedberg,  "  is  very  bad,  for  there 
"  are  many  good,  honest  and  wise  men."  "  Ah,  it  is  now  too 
*4ate!"  said  the  King. 


(  1! 


CHAPTER  II L 


SVEDBKRGS    SECOND    MARRIAGE;    LAST    DAYS    AT 
UPSALA;    AND    BISHOPRIC. 


SVEDBERO  found  he  could  not  get  on  without  a  wife.  The 
story  of  hin  second  courtship  he  must  tell  for  himself.  The 
lady  was  the  daughter  of  a  clerf^ynian^  and  had  heen  tvnve 
a  widow  before  Svedberg  fancied  her ;  having  been  married 
first  to  a  merchant,  and  then  to  a  judge, 

*0n  St.  Andrew's  day^  1697^  I  celebrated,  in  a  blessed 

*  hour,  my  wedding  with  my  second  most  beloved  wife,  ]Mrs, 

*  Sara  Bergia.     I  was  not  acquainted  with  her  ljeff>re  ;  I  had 

*  never  seen  her,  and  did  not  know  that  she  existed.     I  was 

*  unexpectedly  informed  of  her  piety,  meekness,  liberality  to  the 

*  poor,  and  tliat  she  wai*  well  off,  good  looking^  a  thrifty  house- 

*  wife,  aod  had  no  family  ;  in  a  word,  she  seemed  a  woman 
'  who  would  suit  nae  well.  I  wrote  to  her  and  laid  bare  my 
'  thoughtH,  and  she  acceded  to  my  request.     Two  days  before 

*  the  wedding  I  went  to  Stockholm,  whither  she  also,  by  agree- 

*  ment,  repaired*  I  was  put  into  a  nxjin  where  she  was  sitting 

*  alone,  but  I  did  not  know  and  nerer  imagined  it  was  she,  for 

*  no  one  had  told  me.     I  sat  down  beside  her.     We  conversed 

*  for  a  long  time  about  sundry  matters,  1  talking  to  her  aa  a 

*  perfect  stranger.  At  length  she  said,  *'  Wliat  do  yon  think  of 
'  "our  bargain,  Mr.  Professor?"   I  replied,  ^'  What  bargain  do 

*  *'  you  refer  to?"  **  That  whieli  you  have  written  alMynt/'  she 
'  said,  '*  What  have  I  written  to  you  about  ?     I  do  not  know 

*  "  what  you  niean  ;"  I  answered.  **  Are  we  not/*  she  said,  "  to 
'  "  be  man  and  wife  to-morrow?**  "  Are  you  that  person  l'^  I 
'  exchumed,  and  then  we  jumped  up  and  confirmed  our  friend- 

*  ship  by  shaking  hand-*,  and  with  a  loving  embrace/ 
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At  the  end  of  the  autumn  of  1698  his  new  stone  house  in 
Upsala  Square  was  completed.  SiK'aking  of  its  erection  he 
says :  '  I  was  constantly  watching  it,  and  am  sure  and  can 
^  truly  affinn  that  no  hewing  was  done,  and  no  stone  set  in  its 
'  place  with  groans  and  unwilling  minds,  but  all  was  carried  on 
^  with  diligence  and  joy.  No  noise  was  heard,  no  squabbles, 
'  no  reviling,  no  cursc^s.^  His  house-wanning  was  characteristic. 
He  invited  all  that  could  leave  the  hospital,  and  the  paupers  of 
Upsala.  He  feasted  them,  and  he,  his  wife  and  children  waited 
upon  them  at  table.  '  Everything  passed  off  decently,  and 
^  the  day  was  wound  up  with  song,  prayers,  and  mutual  bless- 

*  ings.'  He  obeyed  his  Lord's  words, '  When  thou  makest  a 
^  dinner  or  a  supper,  call  not  thy  friends,  nor  thy  brcthreni 

*  neither  thy  kinsmen,  nor  thy  rich  neighbours ;  lest  tliey  bid 
'  thee  again,  and  a  recompense  be  made  thee.  But  when  thou 
^  makest  a  feast,  call  the  poor,  the  maimed,  the  lame,  the  blind : 
^  and  thou  shalt  be  blessed ;  for  they  cannot  recompense  thee  : 
'  but  thou  shalt  be  recompensed  at  the  resurrection  of  the  just.* 

Presuming  on  the  youth  of  Charles  XII.,  three  rulers,  the 
King  of  Denmark,  Peter  the  Czar  of  Russia,  and  the  King 
of  Poland  conspired  to  plunder  Sweden  of  various  out-lying 
territories.  They  little  imagined  the  energies  hidden  in  the 
Boy  King,  and  the  terrible  disasters  their  craft  would  draw 
upon  them.  They  provoked  Charles  to  war,  and  in  war  Charies 
foimd  the  exercise  and  delight  of  his  whole  nature — ^**th6 
"  whistle  of  bullets  shall  henceforth  be  my  music,"  he  said ; 
and  from  that  time,  for  nearly  twenty  years,  to  the  end  of  his 
life,  northern  Europe  scarcely  knew  a  year  of  peace. 

Military  glory  is  the  most  expensive  thing  in  the  world, 
and  Charles's  wars  pinched  poor  Sweden  dreadftdly.  The 
Clergy  were  used  to  pay  one-tenth  of  their  incomes  in  taxes, 
but  the  King  now  demanded  a  second  tenth.  An  exaction  like 
this  was  felt  very  keenly,  and  some  of  the  Clergy  laid  their 
complaint  before  the  Chapter  of  Upsala.  The  Archbishop,  a 
gentle  timid  man,  said  the  Clergy  ought  really  to  suffer  quietly. 
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and  wait  for  better  times,  and  not  embarrass  the  King  when 
he  was  preparing  for  war*  At  this  speech  up  rose  Svedberg 
and  replied,  that  if  the  Clergy  sought  unfair  relief,  they  ought  to 
he  aduiouiBhed ;  but  if  fair,  the  Chapter  had  no  otlier  choice 
tlmn  to  hiy  their  case  before  the  King.  ^*  Well/'  said  the  other 
niembers  of  the  Chapter,  ^*if  you  are  bohl  enough,  you  had 
'*  better  go  and  see  the  King/'  "  Bold  I  am,"  replied  Svedberg^ 
"when  duty  prouipts.  Give  me  authority,  and  I  will  go  to 
'*the  King,  confiding  in  God,^'  His  offer  was  at  once  accepted. 

He  started  off  to  see  Charles,  and  found  him  at  Kungsdr. 
He  arrived  on  a  Saturday,  and  fnimd  all  buisy  preparing  for  a 
inas<:|uerade  on  Sunday.  '*  Cannot  you  preach  the  masquerade 
**  out  of  the  head  of  the  King  and  his  suite?"  he  asked  the 
astonished  clergyman  of  tlie  place.  **  Smce  you  cannot,  then 
**  I  will  try.-'  On  8unday,  Svedberg  occupied  the  pulpit,  and 
dehvered  a  Bennon  with  his  accustotued  plainness  and  warmth 
against  '  the  profanation  of  tlie  Sabbath  by  such  spoiis,'  "  I 
*'  fear,"  said  he,  "  if  the  masquerade  go  on,  Sweden  will  never 
**  forget  the  bloody  shirts  that  will  come  out  of  this  war/*  To 
his  joy,  the  inasfjueradc  was  abandoned;  whereon  he  remarks, 
'  A  zealous  Samuel  or  Nathan  is  a  means  of  welfare  to  any 
'  khigdoin,  whilst  a  smooth-tongued  Uriah  works  no  end  of  exiV 

Svedberg  sent  his  petition  to  the  King,  writing  under  his 
name,  1  Moses,  xlvii.  22.  "  What  does  that  mean?'  said 
Charles.  "  It  will  be  his  cjTjher,"  said  Count  Piper.  Some 
one  looked  at  a  Bible  and  read :  '  Only  the  land  of  the  Priests 

*  bought  Joseph  not ;    for  the  Priests  had  a  portion  assigned 

*  them  by  Pharoah,  and  did  eat  their  portion  which  Pharoah 

*  gave  them :  wherefore  they  sold  not  their  lands. '  Then  saitl 
Charles,  ^'  Let  the  Clergy  alone,  and  let  them  be  taxed  no 
'^  mr»re  than  before.*'  Witli  this  decision,  Svedberg  returned  in 
triumph  to  his  brethren  in  Upsala. 

His  connection  with  Upsala  came  to  an  end  in  the  May  of 
1702  5  his  years  of  service  in  tlie  city  and  university  he  speaks 
of  with  much  satisfaction : — ^  During  the  ten  years  I  spent 
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^  iu  UpiMila,  God  favoured  mc  so  much  that  there  was  nothing 
^  but  {>eacc  and  goodwill  among  the  teachers  and  students, 
^  although  before  Upsala  had  been  a  place  of  strife  and  bitter- 
^uess.'  Strangely  enough,  on  the  17th  of  May,  a  few  days 
before  he  received  notice  of  removal  to  a  higher  sphere,  his 
houses  were  burnt  down.  A  great  fire  broke  out,  swept 
round  Upsala-squarc,  and  laid  the  catliedral  in  ruins.  All  his 
furniture  and  books  w^ere  saved  'by  the  matchless  love  and 
*•  daring  of  the  students.'  Tw^o  days  after,  he  wrote  at  great 
length  to  the  Princess  Ulrika  Elcouora,  in  the  ab^nce  of  the 
King,  describing  the  fire  and  praying  for  relief  for  the  sufferers. 
The  cause  of  the  disaster  he  ascribes  to  '  the  huge  sins  of  the 
*'  people,'  and  can  plainly  discern  therein  ^  the  Lord's  cruel  fire 
'  of  wrath ;'  to  preaching  and  threatening  the  people  are  in- 
different, therefore  *  God  preaches  to  us  in  tliis  horrible  fire.' 
Ilis  own  loss  he  reckons  trifling,  '  if  only  the  beautiful  house 
'  of  the  Lord  liad  been  allowed  to  stand;  a  house  which  was  the 

*  glory  of  Sweden,  and  in  wliich  many  of  Sweden's  potentates 

*  had  fomid  rest  for  their  bones.'  He  owns  that,  in  time  of  war 
it  is  hard  to  afford  means  of  help,  '  but  the  money  sqiumdcred 

*  on  play-actors  in  Stockholm  might  well  be  put  to  better  pur- 
'  poses.'  He  ends  in  asking  the  tlirone  '  to  take  pity  on  a 
'  shepherd  of  a  miserable  flock  wailing  in  ashes,'  and  subscribes 
himself,  *  Jesper  Svcdberg,  a  very  greatly  afflicted  curer  of 
'  souls.' 

The  woes  of  Upsala  were  ministered  to,  though  happily 
not  at  the  cost  of  the  play-actors,  and  on  the  2l8t  of  May 
Svedberg  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Skara  by  Charles  XII.  in 
a  letter  dated  from  Praga,  near  Warsaw.  Writing  of  his 
elevation,  he  says : — *  It  was  wholly  unexpected.  I  can  say 
'  with  a  clear  conscience  before  God,  who  knows  all,  that  I 
'  never  asked  for  it,  or  opened  my  mouth  about  it,  or  took  a 
'  step  to  get  it ;  and  still  less  paid  one  farthing ;  for  I  have 
'  always  been  an  enemy  to  runners  and  buyers.' 

Ai<  soon  as  he  was  scuttled  at    hriiiisbo,  the  seat  of  the 
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bishops  of  Skara,  he  B«?t  out  on  a  visit  to  every  priest  in  his 
diocese,  and  rtpefitcd  the  circuit  yearly,  making  his!  hand  felt 
in  tho  remotest  nooks  and  comers.  He  established  a  printing 
oflfice  in  Skara,  and  employed  it  chiefly  in  printing  his  scniionB, 
tracts,  and  book^.  His  fame  abroad  caused  the  Swedish  con- 
gregatians  in  London,  Lisbon,  and  N.  America  to  appoint 
him  their  bishop*  To  America  he  shipped  agaiji  and  again 
large  numbers  of  his  condemned  Psahii  Book,  which  was  freely 
usetl  in  public  worship  by  the  Swedes  there.  Missions  to  the 
heathen  he  ardently  longed  to  set  on  foot,  but  was  met  witli 
little  but  apathy.  He  succeeded,  however,  m  sending  a  few 
clerg>-men  to  tho  American  Indians,  and  for  his  elfoHs  and 
goodwill  the  English  Hoeiety  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts  elected  him  one  of  their  members. 

The  bishopric  of  Hkara  ditl  not  in  the  least  buy  off  Sved- 
berg's  importunities,  or  make  him  a  bit  more  courtly.  Charles's 
wild  and  terrible  wars  every  year  pinched  Sweden  harder  and 
harder  in  men  and  money.  As  a  proof  of  the  extremity  to 
which  he  was  reduced,  he  issued  a  decree  that  every  rector  of 
a  parish  should  fit  out  a  dragoon,  and  every  curat©  a  foot 
soldier.  Tliis  Svcdberg  thought  a  cruel  infliction,  and  he  says, 

*  I  took  courage  unto  myself,  and^  seeking  the  help  of  God,  sat 

*  down  and  wrote  to  Charles  XIL,  then  in  Pulaiid,  a  mightily 
'  serious  and  powertiil  letter,  dated  21st  Dec,  170/).'  He  told 
the  King  tliat  tlie  Clergy  were  as  willing  as  any  of  his  people 
to  help  him  to  their  utmost  in  his  wars,  and  they  only  desired  to 
be  dealt  with  equitably  ;  but  the  equipment  of  dragoons  and 
W)ldicrs  they  found  intolerable.     *  If  the  least  tiling  is  wanting 

*  in  their  accoutrements,  a  clergyman  has  to  bear  and  swallow 

*  hard  words,  scoffs  and  snubbing  at  the  mustering  table,  whilst 

*  peasants  and  others  stand  by  grnming  and  shewing  their  white 
'  teeth.  Hence  the  priesthood  is  brought  into  contempt,  the 
^  Holy  Ghost  is  angered,  and  pastors  lose  control  over  their 
'  flocks/  He  then  describes  how  pitilessly  the  men  servants 
of  parsons  are  carried  off  for  soldiers,  so  that  tlicy  have  to 
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gather  sticks  in  the  woods,  plough,  thresh  corny  dean  out 
stables,  and  pcrfonn  other  menial  services.  '  I  have  myself 
^  seen  grey-headed  servants  of  the  Lord  driving  oxen  at  the 
'  plough  until  they  dropped  down  with  fatigue,  and  remained 
'  lying  on  the  ground.  The  C'lergy  are  forced  to  think  more  of 
'  guns,  swords,  and  carbines,  than  of  tlu^  word  of  God,  and  have 
^  to  waste  their  time  in  galloping  about  to  musterings  and 
'  reviews.  Poor  curates  cannot  buy  the  books  their  duties 
^  require  ;  they  have  no  decent  broad-cloth  coats  and  doaks, 
^  but  go  about  in  plain  home-spun ;  and  some  have  had  to 
'  borrow  money  at  usury,  and  even  to  Bt>!ll  their  Bibles  in 
'  order  to  rig  out  a  soldier.'  He  then  reminds  the  King  of  his 
pious  childhood,  of  the  help  God  has  given  him  in  battle,  even 
as  He  did  to  heroes  of  old,  like  Joshua,  Gideon  and  David, 
and  quotes  Ezra  vii.  24 — '  Also  we  certify  you,  that  touching 
^  any  of  the  Priests  and  Levites,  singers,  porters,  Nethenims, 
'  or  ministers  of  this  house  of  God,  it  shall  not  be  lawful  to 
^  impose  toll,  tribute  or  custom  upon  tliem  f  praying  him  to 
exempt  in  like  manner  the  Lord^s  priests  from  recruiting  and 
equipping  dragoons  and  soldiers ;  for  he  may  be  assured  that 
men  so  pro>dded  can  never  come  to  any  luck  in  battle. 

This  letter  ho  read  to  the  Chapter  of  Skara  and  asked  them 
to  sign  it,  but  they  demurred,  fearing  to  give  offence  to  the 
King.  "  What  have  wc  to  fear?"  he  pleaded;  "we  can  be 
"  no  worse  than  snubbed,  and  that  will  be  the  end  of  it."  After 
much  persuasion  the  whole  Chapter  signed  the  letter. 

Charles  wrote  liome  to  afford  the  Chirgy  whatever  relief 
was  possible,  but  as  all  the  Clergy  were  not  led  on  by  con- 
summate grumblers  like  Svedberg,  nothing  was  taken  from 
their  burdens.  He  had  two  dragoons  saddled  on  him,  although 
by  order  of  the  King  he  was  exempt,  being  a  sufferer  by  the 
Upsala  fire.  *  But,'  says  he,  '  I  paid  and  said  nothing,  for 
'  charity  bcareth  all  things,  and  seeketh  not  her  own.' 

There  is  a  good  story  told  of  Bishop  Svedbcrg's  credulity, 
hut  like  too  many  good  stories  it  is  probably  a  fiction.     Pray- 
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ing  alone  one  evening  in  a  church  a  young  man  called  to  him 
from  aloft,  *^  Svcdberg,  to-morrow  thou  ahalt  die,"  He  heard 
the  voice  as  that  of  an  Angel,  and  went  home  and  solemnly 
made  preparation  for  his  death. 

He  himself  gives  several  accounts  of  exorcism  and  cures  he 
effected.  *  There  was  brought  to  rae  at  Starbo  a  maid-servant 
named  Kerstin,  possessed  with  Devils  in  mind  and  body.  I 
caused  her  to  kneel  down  with  rae  and  pray,  and  theu  I  read 
over  her,  and  she  arose  well  and  hearty,  and  quite  delivered. 
Three  year?*  after,  Kerstin  came  to  Brunsbo  and  entered  my 
service.  One  day  she  quarrelled  with  a  fellow-serA'ant,  and 
went  out  threatening  to  commit  suicide  by  suffocation  in  a 
kiln.  I  was  writing  in  my  study,  and  felt  restlt^ss  and  anxious, 
and  thought«i  of  Kerstin  without  cause  kept  flashing  across  my 
mind.  At  last  I  could  bear  it  no  longer,  and  I  went  Into  the 
kitchen  and  asked,  '*  WTiere  is  Kerstin  ?  ■  ^  '*  O,"  said  ber 
neighbour,  "  she  has  not  been  here  for  some  time ;  she  went 
"  out,  saying  she  would  go  to  the  kiln  and  choke  heraelf.*'  I 
ran  to  the  kiln  and  found  Kerstin  lying  in  the  smoke  senseless. 
She  was  carried  into  the  hou^e,  and  put  in  a  bed  like  a  piece 
of  wood.  Then,  after  a  while,  I  called  to  her  in  a  loud  voice, 
^^  Wake  up,  and  arise  in  the  name  of  Jesus  C^irist ! "  Imme- 
diately she  recovered,  got  up,  and  commenced  to  talk.  Then 
I  strengthened  her  with  the  Word  of  God,  and  gavn  lier  a 
good  deal  of  Rhenish  wine }  after  which  she  went  about  her 
duties  as  usual.' 

Again  he  tells  us  '  there  was  a  ntmour  spread  about  me  In 
Holland,  England,  and  elsewhere,  in  1712-13,  that  I  had 
driven  out  the  Devil  through  a  little  hole  in  the  window,  who 
Iiad  eome  to  me  in  the  shape  of  an  ofhcer,  and  argued  with 
me  about  the  state  of  Sweden,  and  how  the  war  would  end. 
Perhaps  it  grew  out  of  this  true  occurrence : — There  wa»  at 
Skara,  in  the  parish  of  Henda,  a  woman  who,  for  her  terrible 
crimes,  was  to  be  executed.  She  would  not  confess,  and,  after 
a  chaplain  had  laboured  with  her  long  and  without  effect,  she 
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■tti  brought  to  me  at  Bnuisbo  under  guard.  I  took  her  into 
'  my  study,  and  there  spoke  to  her  the  Word  of  God  in  tlte  lw«t 
'  way  I  could,  and  in  the  moBt  nioring  manner ;  and  at  la«t 
brought  her  to  confess  all,  and  more  than  she  was  accused  of, 
'  and  to  repent  smcerely.  I  at^ured  her,  by  virtue  of  my  office, 
'  that  she  was  pardoned,  and  on  the  following  day  she  braYoly 
met  her  fate.     Glory  to  God  alone ! 

*  In  the  year  1699,  when  I  was  at  Starbo,  one  of  my 

'  servants  had  a  dre-adful   pain  in  her  elbow.     It  was  much 

*  sswollen  and  nothing  we  applied  did  it  any  good,  and  fur  days 

and  nights  she  went  about  moaning  without  rest  or  sleep.    At 

niidniglit  she  came  to  the  room  where  1  was  lying  asleep  with 

my  beloved  wife,  and  prayed  that  I  would  fur  die  sake  of 

Christ  take  away  her  pain,  or  she  must  go  and  kill  herself.    I 

'  rose,  touched  her  ami,  and  cftinmanded  the  pain  in  the  name 

'  of  Jesus  Christ  to  depart,  and  in  a  moment  the  one  arm  waa 

well  as  the  other.     Glory  to  God  alone  1* 

Svedberg  was  less  a  theologian  than  a  zealous  spiritual  man 
of  business.  Merely  spoculative  and  verbal  thcolog>^  he  abhorred 
as  'Devil  Faith,'  and  thought  'a  man  might  hold  any  quan- 
^  tity  of  it,  and  yet  it  could  not  keep  him  from  sinking  into 
•*  Hell.'  Preaching  and  catechising,  writing  and  printing  wcro 
his  passion,  and  he  kept  stirring  up  his  Clergy  to  similar 
labours.  Repose  he  knew  not.  ^  Kever,'  he  writes,  *  was 
■*  miser  more  covetous  of  money  than  I  have  been  of  time.     I 

*  have  never  willingly  wasted  an  lionr,  and  when  others  have 
^  done  so  for  me,  great  has  been  my  indignation  and  pain.^ 
Again,  he  says,  ^  A  bishop  has  far  more  to  do  than  sit  in 

*  his  Cliapter,  and  he  bowed  to,  aud  consecrate  priests,  preach 

*  funeral  sermons  for  big  fees,  tra%X'l  from  house  to  liouse  in 
^  plensant  weather,  and  look  out  fat  places  for  his  own  chil- 

*  dren  and  grandchildren.*  We  can  well  believe  hlin  when  he 
'  tells  us,  '  My  gre«itest  difficulty,  as  bishop,  has  been  to  fill 

*  vacancies  witli  able  and  faithful  clergymen.    In  Sweden  it  has 

*  c^me  t<>  be  tliought  that  any  young  man,  who  has  gone  iliroiigh 


*  the  regular  university  course,  is  fit  to  minister  for  God,  and 

*  that  no  bishop  dare  reftise  him.  I  have  suffered  much  because 
'  1  would  not  promote  to  livings,  at  the  desire  of  noblemen  and 
'  ladies.  To  such  an  extent  has  this  been  the  case,  that  scarcely 

*  a  vacancy  in  my  diocese  lias  been  filled  up  without  dra\^Tng 
'  upon  me  the  enmity  of  some  lady  or  gentleman,  coimt  or 
'  countess,  general  or  colonel,  governor  and  I  do  uot  know  of 
'  wh»)jn  besides,  because  I  would  not  Jo  tlieiii  a  good  tiini  by 
'  providing  some  minion  with  a  place."  WTien  he  ielt  the 
claims  of  caudidates  so  equally  baiiinced  that  he  could  not 
decide,  lie  drew  lots  after  the  manner  of  the  Apostles. 

In  illustration  of  the  scrupulous  way  in  which  he  exer- 
cised his  episcopal  patronage^  and  at  the  same  time,  of  his  tact, 
take  tliis  anecdote :  One  day  at  Court,  the  Princess  Ulrlka 
Eleonora  kindly  enquired  concerning  the  welfare  of  his  wife 
and  children.  "  I  have  a  daughter  here,"  he  said,  "  and  also 
**ber  husband,  Jonas  Unge.  Will  you  graciously  p(*rmit 
'*  them  to  come  into  your  presence  ?"  "  Yes,  willingly,  byf 
"  all  means,*'  she  replied,  "  ^\Tiat  living  has  he  ?"  she  asked, 
"He  is  my  assistant,"  "  Asmt^tant,  do  you  sayV"  **  Yes, 
"your  Highness,  he  has  the  misforune  to  be  my  son-in-law, 
"  for  utherwise  he  should  have  had  a  living  long  ago,  for  lie  is 
"  a  learned,  travelled  and  able  man."  She  then  asked  if  no 
suitable  living  in  her  gift  was  vacant,  and  Wanga  was  named. 
"  Let  him  first  preach  before  your  Highness,  and  try  his 
"  quality,"  interposed  Svedberg,  This  she  allowed,  and  he 
got  the  li%nng  at  Wanga,  and  the  promise  of  a  better  as  soon 
as  a  better  became  vacant 

His  tithes  he  never  exacted.  WTiat  was  brought  he  took 
thankfully,  but  would  not  go  to  law  with  defaulters*  Yet  he 
condemned  none  of  his  brother  pixdatea  who  saw  fit  to  act 
differently  ;  but  sometimes  dryly  remarked  that  he  had  abun- 
dantly seen  the  truth  of  an  old  saying,  *  There  is  no  end  to 

*  tlie  love  of  God  and  the  greed  of  priests.* 
^  I  IiHve  never  refused  or  deut<^  any  one  his  right*   I  liave 
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*  willingly  taken  up  the  cause  of  the  poor  and  opprcfi»ed.  No 
^  one,  however  humble,  has  stood  waiting  at  my  door,  but  has 
^  been  called  in  at  once  to  my  presence  and  got  an  answer, 
^  and  his  case  discussed  at  the  next  Chapter.  For  these 
^  purposes  the  Most  High  has  made  us  bishops,  not  to  strut 

*  in  our  dignity,  and  have  people  bowing  and  curtseying  to 
^  us ;  but  to  hear  and  assist  every  one  to  the  full  extent  of  our 
'  power.' 

Svedberg  had  a  reforming  temper,  which  worked  towards 
its  ends  unchecked  by  apathy,  and  invigorated  by  opposition. 
The  care  of  the  poor  occupied  much  of  his  thought,  and  he 
strove  hard  to  put  down  begging  by  regular  and  discriminat- 
ing charity.  He  wished  to  reduce  the  number  of  Saints'  days, 
which  he  denounced  as  mere  excuses  for  idleness  and  drinking, 
and  instead,  to  keep  Sundays  as  Sabbaths.  Public  penance 
in  church  on  the  cutty-stool  he  'abhorred — for  it  makes 
^  culprits  shameless  and  hardened,  instead  of  tender  and  truly 
^  repentant.' 

The  purity  of  the  Swedish  language  was  another  of  his 
concerns.  It  was,  he  thought,  in  a  state  of  rapid  corruption 
from  the  crude  absorption  of  French  words  and  phrases,  against 
which  practice  he  firmly  set  his  face,  and  published  a  work  on 
the  subject  entitled  Shibboleth^  which  made  much  stir  and  pro- 
voked much  contradiction.  In  1722  he  produced  a  Swedish 
grammar,  the  first,  I  believe,  ever  printed,  and  left  in  manu- 
script ^A  complete  Swedish  Dictionary^  every  Swedish  word  in 
'  which  is  extracted  from  the  Holy  Swedish  BiltU  and  books  con- 

*  temjporaneofis  with  it^  and  interpreted  in  Latin ^  and  elaborated 

*  with  great  care,'* 

Next  to  churches,  schools  held  a  prominent  place  in  his  heart. 
To  open  new  ones  and  extend  and  improve  old  ones  was  his 
constant  effort.  The  common  methods  of  teaching,  he  thought 
very  bad,  and  as  a  step  towards  better  ones,  he  published  '  A 

*  Book  of  Sentences  for  Chammar  Schools^  in  which^  in  a  light  and 
^jovial  manner^  LcUin^  Greek  and  some  Hebrew  may  be  learnt,^ 
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The  merciless  use  of  the  rod,  which  was  worked  like  a  flail  in 
many  of  the  schools,  he  tried  to  supersede  by  prizes.  Writing 
to  the  King  for  money  to  purchase  prizes,  having  himself  given 
all  he  could  spare,  he  says,  '  And  now  a  higher  hand  is  wanted; 
^  not  such  a  hand  as  I  had  to  feel  in  my  youth,  when  every- 
^  thing  I  learnt  was  driven  in  posteriorly :'  he  seems  never  to 
have  forgotten  his  own  early  school-days  under  drunken  Hi- 
Peter's  stick. 


(    30     ) 
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Emanuel's  education  was  meanwhile  carried  on  at  the  Uni- 
versity  of  Upsala.  Of  his  thoughts  and  actions  in  these  jean 
of  his  youth,  we  can  discover  nothing.  In  1709,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  he  took  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

The  Latin  dissertation  which  he  wrote  for  this  degree  he 
printed,  and  dedicated  to  his  father  in  some  words  of  warm 
affection.  It  consisted  of  a  selection  of  sentences  from  Seneca 
and  Publius  Syrus  Mimus,  used  as  texts  for  conmients  of  his 
own  on  friendship,  filial  love  and  other  virtues.  At  the  same 
time  he  published,  in  a  work  of  his  father's,  a  Latin  version 
of  the  twelfth  chapter  of  Ecclesiastes. 

It  was  then  resolved  that  he  should  go  abroad  for  a  few 
years,  as  we  learn  from  the  following  himible  memorial  ad- 
dressed to  the  King : — 

*  Stockhohn,  22  May,  1709. 

^  As  I  am  minded  to  allow  my  son  Emanuel  Svedberg  to 
^  travel  in  foreign  lands  for  the  sake  of  his  studies,  which  he 

*  has  hitherto  diligently  pursued  at  Upsala ;  so  I  make  my 

*  most  humble  prayer  to  your  Royal  Majesty  for  permission. 

*Jesper  Svedberg.' 
For  some  reason  or  other  Emanuel  did  not  leave  Sweden 

until  the  following  year.    In  a  journal  he  gives  this  account  of 

his  first  eventfiil  voyage : — 

*  Li  the  year  1710  I  set  out  for  Gottenburg,  that  I  might 

'  be  conveyed,  by  ship  thence  to  London.     On  the  voyage,  my 

*  life  was  in  danger  four  times :  first  on  some  shoals,  towards 
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'  which  we  were  driven  by  a  Btomif  until  we  were  within  a 

*  quarter  of  a  mile  from  Uie  raging  breakers,  and  we  thought 

*  we  shrmid  all  perish.  Afterwards  we  narrowly  e-scaped  some 
'  Uani&h  pirates  under  Freneli  colours;  and  the  next  evening 
'  we  were  tired  into  from  a  British  ship,  which  mistook  us  for 

*  the  Bame  pirates,  but  without  much  damage.    Lastly,  in  Lon- 

*  don  itself,  I  was  exposed  to  a  more  serious  danger.    WTiLlc  we 

*  were  entering  the  harbom^,  some  of  our  coimtr}"inen  came  to 

*  us  in  a  boat,  and  persuaded  me  to  go  wnth  tliem  mto  the  city. 

*  Now  it  was  known  in  London  that  an  epidemic  was  raging 

*  in  Sweden ;    therefore  all  who  airived   from    Sweden  were 

*  forbidden  to  leave  their  ships  i'ur  six  weeks,  or  forty  days ;  so 
'  I,  having  transgressed  this  law,  w^as  very  near  being  hanged, 
'  and  was  only  freed  under  the  condition,  that  if  any  one 
^  attempted  the  same  thing  again,  he  should  not  escape  the 
'  gallows.' 

In  London  and  Oxford  he  spent  more  than  a  year  seeing 
every  sight  and  man  of  note  he  c^uld.  In  1710  London  was 
a  city  of  500,000  inhabitants,  about  equal  to  the  JIaiicbester 
or  Glasgow  of  to-day.  In  that  year  8t,  Panrs  Cathedral  ww 
completed,  after  being  thirty-five  ycsars  in  building;  and  we 
can  fancy  young  Svcdberg  wandering  in  its  aisles,  and  meeting 
Wren,  and  perhaps  uttering  a  few  words  of  admiration  in 
timid  English.  Addison  and  Steele  were  in  those  days  homy 
with  their  *•  Spectator^^  and  he  may  have  taken  lessons  in 
English  out  of  its  pages  damp  from  the  press.  Swift  was 
writing  his  weekly  ^ Examiner^  and  serving  his  new  friends,  tlie 
Tories,  against  his  old  ones,  the  Whigs.  Defoe  waa,  also 
busy  with  polities  arguing  for  the  Hanoverian  succession,  and 
getting  nhut  up  in  his  prison  for  his  pains.  Pope  was  amazing 
the  town  with  his  ^  l\tst4>ralsy  his  ^Essa^  on  CViVieiViw,'  and  his 
'  Mape  of  the  Lock.^  He  was  of  the  same  age  as  Svedberg, 
and  when  he  will  again  \nsit  London  in  1745,  bom  anew  and 
ready  for  a  second  life,  Pope's  fretful  life  on  earth  will  have 
baen  run^     Dr.  Isaac  Watts,  in  1710,  was  preaching  to  large 
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audipnops  in  an  Ind«*pendent  Chapel  in  Mark  Lane.  Sadie- 
v<>!rpn.  whrMf:  !icurrilou.4  month  had  been  closed  by  the  House 
of*  r>»HM.  he  cniild  ntit  have  heard;  but  he  might  see  his 
«*mit>nM  burnt  by  the  hangman  in  fr«)nt  of  the  Exchange,  and 
xh^.  r>»niiiin  iriiib  u-Miiyinf^  their  ailmiration  fur  the  Church 
and  Harhpvereil  in  riot,  drink  and  bmidres.  Another  Bight, 
cnriiviri  and  memorable,  he  may  have  witnessed.  Anne  waa 
Qiieen ;  and  tVom  Linhtield  to  London,  a  weary  journey  of 
oni»,  inindrf>d  and  ninet^^n  miles,  came  Mrs.  Johnson  with  her 
•vnn  SamiU'l.  a  heavy  child,  tliirty  mouths  old.  sorely  afflicted 
vrirh  rho.  kin^''*  frvil.  to  lie  toiicheil  by  Anne  for  his  cure.  Years 
aA'er  rhe  IhtcXrtr  mm-A  to  4ay  he  '  had  a  contused,  but  somewhat 
*  Hotemn  reroller.tion  of  the  Qiieen.  as  a  lady  in  diamonds  and 
'  lon^  blark  h^Kid.'  In  tlie  same  year  Handel  came  to  Londoii| 
a  ymn^^  man.  and  crimmenred  his  melodious  English  career. 

LitJ^rsitnrpi  ha/i  rmf.  fi«r  Krnanuel  the  same  cluuiu  as  science. 
MathernafirM,  ^trr»ri»»vi\j.  and  mechanics  were  his  chosen  8ta« 
die^,  and  he  ea^^rl/  v^ii^^ht  the  ar/|uaintance  of  men,  who  were 
masters  in  r\terfi.  Mfi^ifU  ui  ma/fainer}',  and  copies  of  scientific 
workA  he  drained  hi;«  pnrAe  Vi  purchase,  and  sent  them  home 
to  Sweden. 

He  visited  John  Flamsteed,  at  the  Greenwich  Obaenr^ 
tfiry.  "Jlie  Koyal  Society  in  1710  moved  from  Greaham 
College  to  a  house  in  Crane  Court,  off  Fleet  Street,  ^  in  tlie 
^  middle  of  tlie  town,  and  out  of  noise,*  and  there  he  would  see 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  sitting  president,  in  his  seventieth  year  with 
Sir  Hans  Sloane  as  secretary,  and  surrounded  by  the  mvans  of 
the  time.  In  his  visit  to  Oxford  he  met  Edmund  Halley,  *  a 
'  man  second  only  to  Newton,'  who  was  striving  to  discover  a 
method  of  finding  the  longitude  by  the  moon:  a  problem 
Emanuel  himself  will  struggle  with  from  time  to  time  fitf 
into  his  old  age. 

Ixraving  England,  in  1711,  he  sailed  for  Holland.  At 
Utrecht  he  abode,  while  the  Congress  of  Ambassadors  from  all 
the   (European  Courts  assembled  to  conHuniinatc  that  peace 
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wliicli  gave  Spain  to  tlie  Bourbons,  and  nuUifiett  Mai'!boroiigli*» 
victoriea.  Tlmjiigli  Rnisj^ilj*  and  Valenciennes  he  went  to 
Paris,  and  in  I^ar^  and  Vei^Hiullfs  lived  a  vear.  Ili^rc  he 
would  me  Ijouis  XIV.  taken  to  piety  in  tlic  last  years  *»f  hw 
long  lift?  'with  his  Missal  and  his  Maintenon,  Umking  hack 

*  with  JTiBt  horror  on  Europe^  four  times  net  ablate  for  the  sake 

*  of  one  pnor  mortal  in  hig  pern  wig,  to  no  puqiose."  In  Parin  he 
made  tlie  acquaintance  of  Pierre  Varignon,  a  laljorious  student 
and  niatheniatieian,and  at  his  hou«c  met  the  pleasant  Fontenelle, 
the  man  of  taste  and  wide  general  knowledge  of  Bcienoe  and 
literature,  Voltaire,  too  he  may  have  eneonntered,  then  a 
youth  of  twenty,  and  already  known  for  Ins  incisive  tongue. 
Massillon,  in  the  height  of  hia  gloiy,  he  would  hear  preach. 

From  Paris  he  went  by  coach  to  11  am  burg,  and  thence  to 
Pomcrania,  a  Gennan  province  on  the  RahiCj  then  ftuliject  to 
Sweden,  a  contpicst  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  There  in  the 
little  sea-side  university  town  of  Griefsvalde  he  took  up  hia 
abode,  waiting  until  his  lather  should  find  for  him  some  work 
in    Sweden,—'  alternating    mathematics   with    poetry   in  my 

*  studies,^  as  he  states  in  one  of  his  letters* 

Ilis  father,  meanwhile,  was  in  the  midst  of  trouble.  ITirough 
life  Svedberg  suffered  severely  from  fires,  which  ai*e  irequent 
hi  Sweden,  owing  to  many  of  tijc  houses  being  luxilt  of  wood, 
which  m  %\nnter  is  heatrd  and  dried  with  stoves  to  a  high 
pitch  of  inflammability.  In  1710,  the  city  of  Skara  was  burnt 
down,  and  the  catliedral  mndi  injured.  Now  in  1712  his 
own  house  at  Brunsbo  is  consumed,  and  all  his  furniture  and 
writings  periJi.  In  a  letter  to  the  Prmcess  Ulrika  Elconora,  he 
deplores  his  *  ains  which  have  moved  God  to  such  wrath,'  but 
thanks  Ilini  because,  he  says,  '  He  yet  mahitains  my  courage/ 
He  continues — '  The  fire  broke  out  in  my  study,  which  was  all 

*  ablajse  when  we  got  to  it,  witli  my  Ul)rary  and  m»nu8crii>ts ; 

*  but  strange  to  say'  The  Garden  of  Pamdhe^^  by  J.  Amdt,*  ajid 
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'  my  own  '  Catechism'  were  tbuod  in  the  ashes  with  only  their 
'  covers  siuged.   From  this  I  euii elude,  that  God  does  not  diaowii 

*  my  trifling'  lahours,  and  I  an\  encouraged  to  persevere  in  the 

*  use  of  those  powers,  which  God  has  given  me,   W'ould  tJiat  lie 

*  had  only  allowed  me  to  keep  my  little  hand  Bihie,  which  I  Imd 
'  carried  for  44  years,  and  which  I  valued  more  than  a  hundred 

*  other  voUnnes!'  He  says  he  feelii  much  relieved  in  writing  to 
her  Highness  about  \m  mishap,  and  concludes— '  I  had  pre- 
'  pared  a  treatise  on  tho  Lion  of  the  Nortli,  based  on  a  dream 

*  which  Comicillor  Sclnnalealdcu  had  iu  1526,  when  he  saw  m 

*  vision,  ail  that  has  happened  to  our  gracious  King,  and  whicli 

*  promises  good  to  all  Cliri&teJidom,  and  the  conversion  of  all 

*  TurkB^  Jews  and  Pagans.     K  God  give  me  hfe  and  grace,  I 

*  shall  sit  do^ii  again  and  write  about  this  vision,' 

Not- only  his  '  Catechwjn'  and  Arndt's  '  Garden  of  Paradim* 
escaped  the  tire,  but  in  the  prerace  t*>  the  '  Cakchisfu  be  says — 

*  There  was  also  foimd  among  tlie  aslies  my  portrait  on  a 

*  copper- plate  miinjured,  though  somewhat  darkened  by  smoke  ; 

*  yet,  in  a  room  close  by,  a  copper  kettle,  full  of  water,  was 
^melted/ 

Special  subscriptions  were  commanded  for  the  rebuilding 
of  Brmiisbo,  but  all  was  not  done  that  Svedberg  ref[uired.  Wc 
therefore  find  him  atldressing  the  foUuwing  characteristic  letter 
to  the  Govenuuent,  in  the  name  of  Charles  XII.,  who  was  thou 
an  exile  in  Turkey — 

'lianaker,  11th  March,  1712. 

*Most  Mighty  King,   Most   Graeitm.^   Lord^ — My  dispo- 

'  Bition,  thank  God,  has  ever  been  far  from  selfish,  and  for  this* 

^  causa  God  has  most  richly  blest  me.     By  His  help,  I  have 

^bcen  able,  without   asisistancc  from  others,  to  spend  large 

'  sums  in  printing  expensive  books  for  the  service  of  God's 

Church,  and  the  edification  of  many  souls.     Were  I  now  to 

continue  this  expenditure,  when  misfortune  and  misery  cry 

'  aloud,  and  all  bear  sympathy  with  me,  and  desire  my  rescue, 

'  and  were  I  to  keep  resolute  silence  I  should  give  myselt'  up 
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*  to  despair,  and  yield  my  people  to  wix^tchedness.     To  do  so 

*  would  neither  be  pleasing  to  God,  nor  af]^rc<^al)le  to  a  fiither's 
'  heart ;  I  am  therefore  bound  to  complain,  and  bring  my 
'  necessities  before  those,  who  ai'e  placed  by  a  merciful  God  in 
^  such  positions,  that  by  virtue  of  their  office,  they  arc  bound 

*  to  succour  those  who  are  in  distress,  and  who  cannot  there- 

*  fore  allow  me  or  mine  to  go  to  ruin. 

*  Your  Boyal  Highness  gives  proof  of  your  sovereign  grace 
^  and  tenderness  in  ordering  special  subscriptions  to  be  made 
^  for  the  complete  restoration  of  the  episcopal  palace ;  but  I, 
^my  wife  and  children,  oh!  most  gracious  King,  are  going 
'  about  little  short  of  naked ;  neither  have  I  a  single  b^pk, 
'  which  my  office  demands. 

*  When  the  house  is  ready,  there  will  be  fixtures  to  be 
*'  thought  of:  chests,  cupboards,  tables,  table-cloths,  beds,  bed- 
^  linen,  bed-curtains,  dishes,  plates  and  various  other  things, 
*•  required  in  such  an  establishment. 

*  I  have,  O  King,  two  young  sons,  who  have  been  brought 
*up  for  your  Majesty's  service,  (hic  of  twenty-four  years 
^  of  age  is  now  in  England  pursuing  his  studies,  another  of 

*  seventeen  is  in  Pomerania  with  the  army.  I  must  not  see 
^  them  want. 

*  I  have,  as  said,  spent  large  sums  in  my  country's  sen'ice 

*  in  writing  and  printing  many  books,  and  many  of  them  have 

*  been  lost  in  the  fire.    The  second  volume  of  my  sermons, 

*  the  printing  of  which  was  nearly  complete,  is  bunied  to  the 

*  extent  of  thirty  sheets,  but  as  the  larger  pail  is  saved,  these 
*'  thirty  sheets  will  have  to  be  printed  over  again. 

'  Jespeu  Svedbero.' 
The  palace  was  rebuilt  the  same  year  in  stone,  and  inucli 
more  magnificently.     Over  the  door  he  inscribed,  '  Theref(»re 

*  now  let  it  please  Thee  to  l>less  the  house  of  Thy  servant,  that 

*  it  may  continue  for  ever  before  Thee;  for  Tliou,  ( )  Lord  fJorl, 
*ha«t  spoken  it,  and  with  Tliy  blessing  let  the  bouse  of  'J1i\ 

*  servant  lie  bh*ssed  for  over.'  2  Samuel  vii.  20. 
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About  the  origin  of  this  fire  he  gives  a  strange  storr — 

*  (^iic  siiinmer  day  when  coming  out  of  Asaka  Church,  I  saw 

*  a  crowd  in  the  comer  of  the  chnrch-yard.  When  we  got  home 

*  I  asked  my  man  what  was  the  matter.    *'  O,"  said  he,  "  it  was 

*  "  a  man  possessed  with  the  Devil,  and  when  he  saw  you  coming 

*  "  out  of  church  he  cried,  *  Vou  grey-headed  old  fellow  with  tlie 

*  "  short  hair,  you  took  a  steak  out  of  me,  but  I'll  serve  you  out 

*  "  yet !' "  Ifound  out  afterwards,  that  he  had  kept  company  w^ith 

*  the  female  sinner,  that  I  had  brought  to  repentance  at  Bninsbo 

*  before  her  execution,  and  that  he  came  along  with  her  on  that 
'  occasion,  but  was  unable  to  approach  any  nearer  my  house 
^  than  the  gate.   AVhen  she  came  out  from  me,  he  had  no  more 

*  power  over  lier,  and  fi'oni  that  hour  he  cursed  and  bated  me. 

*  His  revenge  was  probably  gratified  in  God  granting  him  power, 
^  as  in  the  case  of  Job,  to  destroy  Bmnsbo  by  fire  in  Februaiy, 
^  1712,  with  all  my  property.     The  fire  broke  out  at  midnight 

*  in  my  study,  in  the  very  place  where  the  woman  sinner  was 

*  converted :  but  he  did  not  gain  much  thereby.  God  granted 
^  unto  me,  as  unto  Job,  twice  as  much  as  before,  and  a  iiir 
^  handsomer  and  more  convenient  mansion.' 

As  time  went  on,  he  began  to  grow  anxions  concerning 
Rmanuers  settlement  in  life,  and  again  he  applies  to  the  King. 

*  Brunsbo,  21  October,  1714. 

*  ilost  Mighty  King,  Most  Gracious  Lord, —  .  .  •  I  also 
^  have  a  son,  Emanuel  Svedberg,  who,  after  having  graduated 
'  at  I'^psala,  has  been  for  four  years  pursuing  his  stupes  in 

*  England,  Holland,  and  France,  and  is  now  staying,  I  believe, 
'  at  Bost^x'k.  or  Griefsvalde.     In  mathematics  and  mechanics 

*  ho  may,  with  Gixl's  help,  ho  useful  to  your  Majesty,  either 
^  at  the  Academy,  or  elsewhere. 

*  For  the  rest,  I  will  most  humbly  assure  yon,  that  by  the 

*  grace  of  Goil,  I  shall  so  do  my  duty  In  proposing  people  for 
^  appointments,  that  you  shall  have  no  reason  to  regret  your 
*'  gracious  assent, 

^  JeSPER  SvEDBEHi; J 
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Apparently  no  anftwer  was  given  to  this;  fur  witlmi  five 
after  he  repeats  his  request* 

'Brunebo,  25  November,  1714» 
'  Must  Mighty  and  Gracious  King,— In  my  lust  hiimblo 

*  iufHH»rial  I  nK'ntioiiLHl,  that  I  have  a  son,  Emanuel,  who  has 
^been  for  four  years  abroad  in  Euglaud,  Holland  and  France, 

*  and  is  now  living  at  C}rief:*valde,     He  has  made  good  uso  of 

*  bi8  time,  is  master  of  the  requisite  languages,  and  is  expert 

*  in  mathematics  and  nieehanics.     If  your  Koyal  Majesty  lias 

*  need  of  such  a  one,  I  assure  you  be  will  give  you  satisfaction. 

*  Jksfek  Svedberg/ 
Of  Emanuel  at  Griefsvalde  we  learn  some  things  from  a 
letter,  undated,  addressed  by  him  to  Eric  Benzelius,  who  had 
married  bis  eldest  sister,  Anna. 

*  Honoured  ajid  Dear  Brother, — It  is  some  time  sinco  I 

*  bad  the  pleasui*^  of  writing  to  you,     I  do  not  suppose  my 

*  aSencc  has  given  rise  to  any  anxiety ;  as  it  was  caused  partly 

*  by  negligence,  and  partly  because  I  have  not  had  any  op- 

*  portunitiea   of  writing.      The  same   reasons  have  likewise 

*  prevented  me  from  giving  my  dear  parents  any  news  about 

*  myself-   .  .  . 

*  Towards  the  end  of  my  stay  in  Paris,  I  went  to  see 

*  everytlnng  in  it,  that  could  be  seen.     I  also  took  my  cora- 

*  panions  to  those  friends,  to  whom  you  so  kindly  introduced 

*  tne,  and  they  sliewed  us  every  politeness  for  your  sake,  as 

*  they  retain  an  bicrediblc  esteem  and  affection  for  you.     As 

*  aoon  as  Father  Quien  beard  your  name,  he  placed  tlie  whole 

*  of  his  Ubrarj'  at  our  service,  and  was  at  a  loss  to  know  how 

*  t»  ahow  us  sufficient  attention.     The  same  was  the  ea^c  with 

*  Father  Lo  Long,  who  has  a  History  of  Literature  on  band. 

*  It  would  be  to  them  a  heart-felt  delight  to  have  you  amongst 
^  them. 

*1  am  very  glad,  that  I  have  come  to  a  place  where  I  have 

*  leUwrc  to  arrange  my  works  and  Idean,  which  until  now  have 
^  K.M*fi   u,   iliftordcr,  and  scattered  lie  re  and  there  on  scraps 
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*  of  paper.     I    have  now  begtiJi  this  laliour,  and  diall  sood 

*  complete  it.     I  have  promi&ed  my  dear  fiatlier  to  publish  a 

*  ^S'ftecfvien  Acadeniicam^^  tor  which  1  ^hal!  select  sooie  iuven- 

*  lions  I  have  in  mechanics.      Moreover,  I  have  the  fallowing 

*  mechanical  contrivances. 

'  1,  The  constmetion  of  a  &ort  of  shipj  in  which  a  man  can 
*go  helow  the  snifaex^  of  the  flea,  and  do  great  damage  to  the 

*  fleet  of  an  enemy. 

*  2.  A  new  form  of  syphon,  by  which  a  hirge  quantity  of 
^  water  may  be  raised  from  any  river  to  more  lofty  Bituations 
'  in  a  short  time. 

*  3.  On  lifting  weights  by  water,  by  means  of  this  syphon, 

*  with  greater  ease  than  by  the  mechanical  powers. 

*  4.  On  eonstriicting  sluices  in  places,  inhere  tliere  is  no  fall 

*  of  water^  by  means  of  which  large  s^hips^  with  their  cai*goes, 
^  may  l>e  rai.^ed  to  ai*y  height  within  an  hour  or  two, 

'  5.  A  machinej  driven  by  fire,  for  pumping  water,  and 

*  lifting  at  forges,  where  the  water  has  no  fall. 

*  6.  A  bridge,  which  can  be  opened  and  shut, 

*  7-  New  machines  for  condensuig  and  exhausting  air  by 

*  means  of  water.  Also  a  new  pump,  acting  by  water  and 
'  mercury,  without  any  syphnn,  and  which  has  many  advan- 
'  tages  over  the  com n ion  kind, 

'  8.  A  new  constructiim  c»f  air-gimB,  by  which  a  thousand 
'  balls  may  be  discharged  thi*ongh  one  tube,  in  one  moment. 

'  9.  A  universal  mnsical  instnimcnt,  by  means  of  which  the 
^  most  inexperienced  musician  can  execute  all  the  kinds  of  mo- 

*  dulations,  which  are  found  in  notation. 

'  10.  Schiographia  universalis^  or  a  mechanical  method  of 
'  delmeating  houses  of  every  kind,  and  on  any  surface,  by  means 

*  of  fire. 

'11.  An  ucpiatic  cluik,  in  which  water  replaces  the  Index, 
'  and  by  its  course  shows  the  motion  of  the  planets,  and  protluces 

*  other  carious  eflects, 

*  12.  Likewise,  a  mechanical  chariot  containing  all  kinds 
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^  of  tools,  which  are  set  in  action  by  the  movement  of  the 

*  horses. 

*  A  fl  Wug  chariot,  or  the  possibility  of  floating  in  the  air  and 
'  moving  through  it. 

M3.  A  method  of  discovering  the  desires  and  affections  of 

*  the  minds  of  men  by  analysis. 

*  14.  And  on  new  methods  of  making  chords  and  tlieir 

*  properties- 

*  Tliew  are  my  mechanical  inventions,  which  were  scattered 

*  among  my  papers,  hut  now  they  are  set  in  order,  so  that  when 
'a  chance  occurs,  they  may  be  puMisJicd.     T  Iiave  likewise 

*  furnished  the  whole  of  them  with  algebraic  and  numeral  cal- 

*  culations,  whence  I  have  deduced  the  propirtions,  motion, 
'  times,  and  all  the  properties,  which  they  ought  to  possess. 
^  Moreover,  I  have  some  papers  on  the  anal>^ical  sciences, 

*  and  astronomy,   which  rcc|Lure  their  own   place   and  time, 

*  O,  how  greatly  I  de.Hire,  my  dearest  brother,  to  submit  all  these 

*  matters  to  your  inspection,  and  to  lay  them  before  Professor 

*  Elfrius,  but  as  I  cannot  show  you  the  actual  machines,  I  will 

*  at  leaat  send  you  the  drawings  of  tliem,  on  whicli  I  am  occupied 
'  daily. 

'  A  person  has  called  on  me  to  collect  my  poems  in  a  volume. 

*  They  are  merely  fables,  similar  to  tliowc  of  (Jnd,  under  cover 
^  of  which  I  have  concealed  all  the  events  which  have  taken 

*  place  in  Europe  during  the  last  fourteen  or  fifteen  years,  so 

*  that  I  have  been  able  to  sport  freely  with  grave  affairs,  and 

*  pUy  w*ith  the  heroes  and  great  men  of  our  country.     In  the 

*  meantime,  however,  I  feel  some  sliame  in  speaking  of  so  many 

*  pUma  whilst  as  yet  I  have  done  nothing.     Tlio  cause  is  my 

*  travels  and  tlieir  hindrances. 

*  I  have  a  great  desire  to  return  to  Sweden,  and  take  in 
^hand  all  Polhcm^s  inventions  for  the  purpose  of  dcrmeathig 
*«nd  describing  them,  and  confirming  them  by  physics,  me- 

*  chanics,   hydrostiitics    and    hydraulica,   m   well    as   by   the 

*  al^braic  calciUu» :  and  by  this  means  commence  a  Swedish 
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'  Society  for  i\w  purstut  uf  the  Mathematical  Scicnws,  for 
'  which  we  Iiavc  an  excellent  foundation  in  Polhem's  iuvcntioiw. 

*  1  widi  also  that  iiiiiie  coiild  starve  the  same  end. 

*  As  to  my  theoiy  conceniing  the  Method  of  Finding  tlie 

*  Longitude,  it  too  is  on  scraps  of  paper.     I  was  able  to  give 

*  only  a  few  hints  concerning  it  in  Paris,  where  onr  frienda 

*  wished  to  see  it,  and  to  know  how  it  eould  1>e  practised  ]  but 

*  I  did  not  wi^h  them  to  know  all,  and  so  lose  any  reward  1 

*  might  obtain  by  my  invention.  .  ,  . 

*  Your  most  affectionate, 

'  Emanuel  Svedbeko, 
'  P^S,  A  thousand  remembrances  to  my  sister  Anna.     I 
^  hope  she  is  not  alarmed  at  the  approach  of  the  liussians.     I 

*  have  a  great  longing  to  see  my  little  brother  Eric  again  (his 

*  nephew),  perhaps  he  will  be  able  to  make  a  triangle,  or  to 
-draw  for  me  when  I  give  him  a  little  ruler.     Vale,' 

In  another  letter  to  Benzelius,  repeating  his  desire  for  the 
fonnation  of  a  mathematical  society,  and  sending  him  *  a  plan 

*  for  an  air  pump  worked  by  water/  he  writes — 

'  Griefsvalde,  4  April,  1715. 

*  I  am  relievmg  those  mathematical  studies  vnth  poetry,  I 
'have  published  one  or  two  picees,  and  I  have  in  the  press 
'  some  fables,  like  those  of  Ovid,  under  which  the  deeds  of 

*  some  kings  and  great  people  are  hidden. 

*  As  to  literary  ability,  nothing  worthy  of  much  notice  is 

*  to  be  foimd  in  (rriefsvalde,  which  is,  excune  the  expression, 
'  a  very  piiltry  academy.  Papke  is  the  prote.ssor  of  mathe- 
'  matics,  and  is  better  fitted  for  anything  than  that  science. 

^  I  sliould  have  liked  to  meet  Leibnitz,  who  is  at  pre- 

*  sent  in  Vienna,  Wolf's  ^  (yursus  Mathmmticusj^  irAniAati^di  into 

*  Latin,  should  be  in  Sweden  j  it  is  a  very  useful  and  clearly- 

*  ^^Titten  book. 

*  1  am  exceedingly  glad  to  hear  that  Professor  Upmark 

*  and  sister  Eva  Svede,  are  united  tn  thafamo  et  lecto.  I 
*wisli   them  every  joy.     I  had  intended  tii  write  a  ciirnieu 
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'  nuptuile  over  them ;  but  as  It  is  now  too  late,  it  must  be  a 

*  carmen  genmh, 

*  Salute  sister  Anna  a  thousand  tuiiesy  and  if  yon  write,  I 

*  daU  expect  a  ahort  account  of  my  little  brother  Eric.^ 

Hifl  small  %^olume  of  Latin  prose  fables  be  published  at 
Griefavalde,  in  1715,  entitled  ^Camena  Borea^  cum  heroum  et 
*"  hermdam  factis  ludenSj  swe  FaheUat  Ovtdianis  similes.^  iUso 
an  oration,  fervent  with  patriotism,  on  the  return  of  Cliarles 
XIL  from  Turkey,  under  the  following  circumstances* 

Charles  luid  invaded  Eussia,  and  like  Napoleon  a  century 
later,  fonnd  its  deserts  and  climate  worse  foes  than  armies.  He 
laid  siege  to  Pultowa,  where  the  Kusniang  had  eulleeted  largo 
atores,  and  Peter  the  Great  advanced  to  its  relief  with  70,000 
men.  On  the  8th  of  July,  1709,  Charlea  and  Peter  fought 
a  battle  before  Pultowa,  which  ended  in  the  complete  defeat 
of  the  Swedes.  Charles  fled  to  Turkey,  and  placed  hbnself 
under  the  protection  of  Sultao  Aclmiet  III,,  who  generously 
anefigued  him  a  pension  and  the  town  of  Bender,  on  the 
Oneister,  as  a  residenc43. 

In  this  weary  exile  'the  Lion  of  the  North'  spent  five 
years.  His  army,  with  which  he  had  done  deeds  wliich 
lastly  fdled  the  world  with  amazement,  was  annihilated  by 
'  'Bunine,  slaughter  and  captivity.  Few  of  his  soldiers  ever 
relumed  to  Sweden,  His  continental  provinces  were  absorbed 
into  the  domioious  of  his  enemies,  and  his  country  left  without 
commerce,  money,  or  crcilit.  Shut  up  in  Bender,  many  of  his 
iubject^,  whose  prudence  was  more  than  their  loyalty,  were 
iwH  unwilling,  that  he  should  be  kept  there  perpetually,  and 
out  of  the  way  of  mischief. 

But  Charles  *  ended  this  obsthiate  torpor  at  last ;  broke 

*  out  of  Turkish  Bender,  or  Demotica.    With  a  groom  or  two, 

*  through  desolate  steppes  and  mountain  wildernesses,  through 

*  cniwded   dangerous  citiea  he  rodo  without  pause,  forward, 

*  ever  forward  in  darkest  ineognltOj  the  indefatigable  mau  ; — 
^*  and  finally  on  Old  Uallowmas  Eve  (22nd— 11  tb  Nnvemlier, 
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*  1714),  far  m  the  night,  a  horseman,  with  two  others  still 
'  following  him,  travel  splashed,  and  white  with  snow,  drew 
^  bridle  at  the  gat€  of  Stral^iiiid ;  and  to  the  surprise  of  t!io 
'  Swedish  sentinel  there,  dematidud  instant  admission  to  the 
^  Governor.     The  Governor,  at  hrst  a  little  surly  of  humour, 

*  saw  gradually  how  it  was;  sprang  out  of  bed,  and  embraced 

*  the  kuees  of  tlie  auowy  man ;    Stralsund  m  gmeral  sprang 

*  out  of  bed,  and  iltummated  itself,  that  same  Ilallow-Eve: — 
'  and  in  brief,  Charles^  XI 1.,  after  five  years  of  eclipse,  has 
'  re-appeared  npon  the  stage  of  things ;  and  menaces  the 
'  world,  m  his  old  fashion,  from  that  City/* 

Stralsuud  was  the  only  place  in  Pomerania  left  to  the 
Swedes  by  their  enemies.  Welt  fortified,  almost  surrounded 
by  lake  and  sea,  it  was  supposed  inacees&ihle,  and  well  suited 
for  a  centre  of  aggression.  Here  Charles  found  a  Swedish 
gamson  of  9,000  men,  and  he  instantly  commenced  opera- 
tions against  Prussia^  Denmark,  Saxony  and  Russia,  in  the 
hope  of  retrieving  his  disasters ;  but  after  obtaining  a  few 
advantages,  his  foes  closed  liim  up  in  Strrtleund,  and  besieged 
him  liy  sea  and  land.  Griefsvalde  was  only  fifteen  miles  from 
Stralsimd,  and  as  the  comitry  grew  hot  with  armies,  young 
Svedberg  deemed  it  prudent  to  be  off;  he  therefore,  in  the 
Spring  of  1715,  got  on  board  a  small  vessel,  crossed  the 
Baltic,  and  reached  home  safely. 

Svedberg  was  glad  to  sec  his  son  again ;  but  was  troubled 
that  he  should  now  be  twenty-seven,  and  yet  have  nothing 
to  do.  KiJig  Charles  had  a  world  in  arms  against  him  at 
Stralsund  ;  yet  he  might  spare  a  thought  tor  'my  son  Emanuel.'' 
He  thinks  there  can  be  no  harm  in  trying,  and  to  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant PfitF,  who  is  with  Charles  in  his  German  fortref's,  he 
addi'csses  a  letter,  in  %vhich  occurs  this  passage — 

'Brunsbo,  12  July,  1715. 

*  May  it  please  your  Excellency, — My  son  Emanuel,  after 
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*  five  jears'  foreign  travel,  has  at  length  returned  home.     1 

*  hope  ho  may  be  found  available  for  soma  Academy.     He  is 

*  accomplished   in  Oriental  langriages,  n»  weU  as  European, 

*  Imt  especially  he  is  an  adept  in  poetry  and  raathemattes* 
^  He  intends  to  build  himself  an  Observatory  on  Kinnaknlla, 

*  which  is  not  far  from  Skara,  where  he  will  try  to  find  out  a 

*  metliod  for  ascertaining  the  longitude  at  sea.      For  some 

*  means,  by  which  this  may  be  done,  many  potentates  have 

*  offered  large  Biuns  of  money  to  the  discoverer.  If  there 
'  ahould  be  an  opening  at  an  Academy  here  in  Sweden,  will 

*  your  Excellency  be  so  kind  as  advance  him  to  fill  it  ?     With 
„*  Ood's  help,  he  will  honom-  his  place. 

*Je8per  Svedberg.' 
The  Bishop,  in  the  Spring  of  the  same  year,  had  addressed 
another  request  to  the  King,  praying  that  his  sons,  and  two 
of  hiA  sons-in-law,  in  one  body^  might  be  ennobled.     Here  ia 
his  petition — 

'  Brimsbo,  9  February,  1715. 
*  Most  Mighty  King,  Most  Gracious  Lord, — It  has  pleased 
'  God  to  allot  me  seven  ehildren,  fur  whose  well-being  I  am 

*  bound  to  care.     Of  these,  diree  are  sons, — the  eldest  se^ka  to 

*  render  himself  completely    accomplished  for  the  service  of 

*  your  royal  Majesty  and  onr  fatherland,  by  courses  of  stndy, — 

*  the  seeond  (Eliczer)  does  so  likewise  in  business  connected 

*  with  mining,  and  the  third  (Jesper)  also,  by  service  for  two 

*  years  in  your  JTajcsty's  army  in  Pomerania,  but  now  by  a 

*  voyage  to  tlie  far  Indies,  or  aa  it  is  called,  New  Sweden. 

*  The  danghters  have  all  entered  into  matrmiony  with  honour- 

*  able  persons;  two  are  married  to  men  in  the  priestly  estate, 

*  one  (Anna)  to  the  Ijibrarian  of  your  Majesty^s  Academy 
'in  Up^ala,  Eric  Benzelins,*  and  the  other  (Catherina)  to  a 
*p«witor,  here  in  West  Gothland,  Jonas  Unge:  of  the  other 

*  two,  one  (Margai'etta)  is  married  to  Lundstedt,  the  Master 
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'  of  the  Horao  in  your  Majesty's  Life  Guards,  and  the  other 

*  (Uedwig)  to  Lars  Beiizelstiema,  the  Master  of  tlae  Mines  in 
'  East  and  West  Bergslagen. 

'  For  tliese  I  make  hold  hi  all  huiiiility  to  soKcit^  that  it 

*  may  please  your  royal  Majesty  to  grant  nic  the  favour,  that 

*  others  of  my  hrothers  m  office  have  experienced :  namely,  to 

*  promote  to  the  rank  and  place  of  n»»bles  my  afure-nanied 
^  sons  and  ray  two  last-named  sona-in-la%v,  the  ilaster  of  the 

*  Horse,  LimdBtedt  and  the  ilaster  of  the  Mines,  Benzel.Htieraa, 

*  It  wiU  be  an  encouragement  to  them  still  further,  m  humble 

*  submission,  to  make  themselves  worthy  of  the  grace  of  your 
^  royal  Majesty  and  the  service  of  their  country,  and  to  me, 

*  your  Majesty's  loyal  subject,  your  favour  will  be  peculiarly 

*  agreeable. 

*  Jesper  Svedbeeg,' 
Nothing  at  the  time  came  of  tlicse  petitions,  but  Svedherg 

was  not  discouraged.     He  will  renew  them,  and  have  tliem 

answered. 

In  the  course  of  other  matter  we  find  him  writing — ^  I 

'  have  kept  my  sons  to  that  profeBsion  to  wliieli  God  has  given 

*  them  inclination  and  liking.  I  have  not  brought  up  one  to 
'  the  clerical  office,  although  many  parents  do  this  incon- 
'  sidcrately,  and  in  a  mamicr  not  justifialile,  by  which^  the 
'  Christian  Church  and  Priesthood  suifer  not  a  little,  and  are 
'  brought  into  contempt/ 

Emanuel  meanwhile  collected  the  poems  he  had  written 
during  his  travels,  and  published  them  at  Skara  in  a  volume 
entitled*  Lwlus  Helicon lus si ve  Carmina  Miscellanea ^ quw variis 
'  in  loots  cscinit  Emanuel  Soedberg.'*  Like  most  Latin  verses, 
written  by  modenis,  little  more  c^n  be  said  of  them  than  that 
they  are  proofs  of  their  author^s  facile  command  of  a  dead  lan- 
guage. The  poems  are  ehiedy  praises  of  love,  sometimes  erotic, 
of  friendship  and  of  patriotism.  One  of  the  poems,  and  the  best 
in  the  collection,  ban  Ijcon  translated  by  Mr*  Francis  Barham, 
of  Bath,     It  commemoratits  a  victurv  L*:aiUi:d  bv  j)eaaaiits,  led 
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on  by  Steinbock,  over  a  Danish  ann  j,  which  had  made  a  descent 
on  the  Swedish  coast  during  Charles's  exile  in  Turkey.  He 
thus  addresses  the  absent  King : — 

'  Ah,  ■oon  return, — oli,  monarch  of  our  lovo  I 

'  Oh,  Son  of  Sweden,  waste  not  all  thy  light 

*  To  illnme  the  crescent  of  the  Ottomans : 

'  Thine  absence  we  bewail,  wandering  in  glooms 
'  Of  midnight  sorrow— save  tliat  these  bright  stars, 

*  That  lead  us  on  to  victory,  still  console 

'  Thy  people's  hearts,  and  bid  them  not  despair.' 

And  thus  Steinbock : — 

'  Steinbock  !  thy  red  right  hand 

'  Hath  smitten  down  tlic  spoiler  ;  and  in  thee 

*  Another  Charles  we  honour, — and  rejoice 

*  To  hail  thee,  hero  of  thy  grateful  country. 

*  Chief  of  our  gallant  chiefs — 

*  Too  gallant  for  a  song  so  weak  as  mine — 

*  Oh !  could  their  names  enshrined  in  m<»numcnts 

*  Appear,  how  would  the  eyes  of  Sweden  kindle 
'  To  read  tliem.    Coronets  of  g(»Id  for  thee, 

'  Were  all  too  little  recompence ;  Iiereafter, 

*  A  crown  of  stars  is  all  thine  own.     Tlie  foe 

*  Lies  broken  by  thy  force  and  heroLsm ; 

'  Numerous  as  Denmark's  sands  they  cnme — how  few 

*  Returned — their  princes  and  their  soldiery 

'  Repulsed  with  scorn,  while  shuddering  horror  hung 

*  Upon  their  flight.' 

And  80  forth.  He  never  writes  nonsense,  or  rises  above  fair 
common-pkce.  If  it  be  admitted  that  he  liad  some  poetic  feeling, 
it  must  be  confessed  that  he  was  wliolly  wanting  in  tlic  power 
of  its  expression  by  those  terse  and  graphic  phrases  in  which 
alone  poetic  thought  becomes  poetry. 

Emanuers  chief  friend  and  correspondent  was  his  brother- 
in-law  Eric  Benzelius.  With  hun  he  discussed  all  the  me- 
chanical and  scientific  projects  with  which  his  mind  was  teeming. 
A  Swedish  Mathematical  Society,  with  a  professor  of  mechanics, 
a  secretary  and  other  officers,  was  one  of  his  schemes.  Another 
was  an  observatory,  where  he  might  work  out  a  method  of  find- 
ing the  longitude  at  sea,  and  win  some  of  the  rewards  promised 
to  any  discoverer.  The  English  Parliament  in  1 704  had  oflered 
£10,000,  £15,000  and  £20,(HK)  rospecti vely,  for  a  rea<ly  method 
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by  which  the  longitude  could  be  determined  within  sixty,  forty 
and  thirty  miles.  He  also  worked  hard  in  commencing  the 
manufacture  of  salt  in  Sweden,  and  thought,  that  '  it  would  be 

*  of  more  importance  to  the  country  than  the  whole  of  its  iron 
'  trade,  and  that  the  money  sent  out  of  Sweden  for  salt  would 
'  be  kept  at  home.'  In  Westergyllen  he  spied  some  white  clay, 
which  he  writes  to  Benzelius,  '  I  suspect  is  the  same  as  is  used  in 

*  Holland  and  England  for  making  tobacco  pipes  and  crockery,' 
and  prays  '  to  be  informed  by  Dr.  Bromcll,  or  Dr.  Robcrg, 

*  What  kind  of  clay  the  English  and  Dutch  use,  and  how  they 
'  bake  tobacco  pipes  in  the  sun  and  oven  ?  K  the  clay  I  have 
^  found  is  of  the  right  kind  it  will  be  worth  many  thousand  rix 

*  dollars :  but  silence  about  it.' 

At  the  end  of  1715  Stralsund  was  taken,  and  on  the  20th 
of  December,  King  Charles  escaped  in  a  small  bark  with  oars 
and  sails,  amidst  the  fire  of  guns,  which  killed  two  men  by  his 
side,  and  shattered  the  boat's  mast.  Picked  up  by  a  Swedish 
vessel  he  was  landed  in  his  own  country,  and  at  once  began 
to  make  fresh  efforts  for  the  prosecution  of  war. 
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In  1716)  Emanuel  started  a  periodical  work,  in  Swedish,  en- 
titled *  Doedalua  Hyperhoreus^  a  record  of  the  new  flights  of 
mechanical  and  mathematical  genius  in  Sweden.  It  did  not 
pay;  it  appeared  irregularly,  and  ceased  altogether  in  1718, 
having  only  reached  a  sixth  number.  Yet  it  was  useful  to  its 
editor,  for  it  advertised  his  powers,  and  introduced  him  to  men 
of  kindred  tastes,  and  especially  to  Cliristopher  Polhcm,  an 
engineer,  who  has  been  called  the  Scandinavian  Archimedes. 

Again  we  find  Bishop  Svedberg  pleading,  tliat  his  sons  be 
ennobled. 

^  Wennesborg,  23  April,  1716. 

*  Most  Mighty  King,  Most  Gracious  Lord, — I  am  desirous 
'  to  help  my  children  forward  as  far  as  I  can  in  your  royal 

*  Majesty's  service.  My  son  Emanuel  is  of  Polhem's  mind, 
'and  has  travelled  in  foreign  parts  for  four  years,  and  has 

*  given  proofs  of  his  powers  in  print  (see  the  '  Dcedalua  Hyper- 

*  ^horeua^)^  which  are  in  the  Crown  Prince's  hands,  ify  next 
'sou,  Eliezer,  is  engaged  in  mining,  and  my  third,  Jespcr, 
*i8  a  sulor,  and  is  now  in  the  Indies.  My  son-in-law, 
'  Lara  Beuzelstienia,  is  a  master  of  the  mines,  and  Andreas 
'  Lundstedt,  another,  is  Master  of  the  Horse  in  your  ilajesty's 
*Life  Guards.      These,  I  beseech  most  humbly,  that  your 

*  royal  Majesty  may,  of  your  grace,  be  pleased  to  exalt  to  the 
'  rank  and  privilege  of  Nobles,  whereby  they  will  be  greatly 

*  encouraged  in  your  Majesty's  service. 

'  Jesper  SVEDBEiaJ.' 
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Towardfl  tlie  close  of  1716,  PolJiem  invited  Emanuel  to 
go  with  him  to  Lund  and  see  King  Charles,  who  noTer  went 
near  Stockhohn  from  tlic  day  he  left  it  in  1700,  not  caring  to 
enter  his  capital  otherwise  than  a  victor.  Charles  received 
him  kindly,  perceived  his  abilities,  and  gave  him  the  choice  of 
three  i>laces :  that  of  Asaesaor  in  the  College  of  Mines  was 
selected.     The  warrant  ran  as  follows — 

*Lund,  19  December,  1716. 
'  Charles,  &c.,  to  the  College  of  Mines,  &c, — In  our  plea- 
sure we  have  thought  fit  to  appoint  Eniamiel  Svedljerg  as 
Extraordinary  Assessor  in  tlie  College  of  Mines,  in  order 
that  he  may  co-operate  with  Pollieni,  the  Coimcillor  of  Com- 
merce, in  his  affairs  and  inventions.    It  is  our  pleasure  hereby 
to  let  you  know  the  s^ime,  with  onr  gracious  order,  that  yoo 
'  allow  him  to  enjoy  a  seat  and  voice  in  the  College  %vhenever 
'  he  is  able  to  l>e  present,  and  especially  when  any  business 
'  connected  with  mechanics  is  under  discussion, 

*  With  God's  blessing,  *  Carolus/ 

The  intercouse  between  Charles  XI  I.  and  Eraanuel  became 
very  intimate,  ancLhappily  he  has  left  us  some  account  of  it* — 

•  Comnmiiicsated  by  S«redenb«>r^  to  M.  Nordlicrg  as^*  worthy  of  trans- 

*  miflsioQ  to  posterity,'  and  print&d  by  hmi  in  hh  ^ HUiorjiof  Charles  XI L'  A 
German  Yeraion  of  Nordl>erg^8  Histon-  in  two  surapfnons  folios,  published  at 
Hamburg;  in  1742— 1(>,  is  the  only  copy  of  the  work  I  havo  betn  ftblc  to  fintl 
in  the  Britis^h  Museum.  (1861)*     Swedt^nborg  mentionB  to  Nurdbcrg  *I  hayc 

*  already  toncbcd  upon  this  Hubjtfct  in  thc3  fourth  part  of  my  *  MUeeikau!4it* 

*  whence  M.  Wolf  has  obtainwl  what  be  has  said  In  his  *  EUmemt^i  M(Uhe9€o$ 

*  *  Univ^sm,'*  relative  to  this  new  calcubif*/  In  tho  *  Gantleman't  MQg€tzine* 
for  September,  1754,  is  printed  iin  itcc^iuut  of  Swedenb4:>rg'3  intercourse  with 
Cliarlea  XIL,  with  acveiitl  tritJiug  variations  from  the  above,  and  wkb^jiit 
any  infommtion  as  to  its  derivation,  nnd  jnst  as  if  it  were  a  contribution 
from  Swedenborg  himself.    At  the  end  tho  editor  writes — *  We  should  esteem 

*  it  a  great  favour  if  tbia  ingeuioufi  gtinllenian  would  commnnicAtc  a  copy  of 

*  Ilia  Swedish  MajeHty^s  scheme  for  some  future  Magazine/  That  Swcdenborg 
ever  saw  the  *  Ocntlemans  Maf^azine^  is  doubtful,  but  at  any  rate  he  does  not 
appear  to  have  complied  with  the  edltor^s  request. 

♦  Christ.  Woir»  *  Elementa  Mathaeos  Uhivcr^w^^  Tom.  1,  p.  21,  GenevfiB, 
1743*    The  passage  is  as  follows:  '  Et  Car^jlus  XI I. »  Rex  8ueciie,  ealculum 

*  Scxftgenarium  excogitavit,  refcrentc  Emanoele  Bwedouborgio,  nf»viM  charac- 

*  tcribiLs  et  numeris^  novisque  denominationibns  adlnvcnlis/ 
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*  In  1716,  when  M,  Polhem  received  the  King's  orders  to 

*  repair  to  Ltmd,  he  engaged  me  to  go  with  him.     Having 

*  been  presented  to  his  Majesty,  he  often  did  iia  the  lioiiour  of 

*  conversing  with  lis  on  the  different  branehes  of  mathematics, 
'  and  particularly  on  mechanics,  the  mode  of  calculating  forees 
'and  other  problems  in  mixed  mathematics.  He  seemed  to 
'take  great  pleasure  in  these  conversationft  and  often  put 
'questions,  as  if  he  wished  some  easy  infonnation,  but  we 

*  floon  found  he  knew  more  than  we  had  thought,  which  put 

*  as  on  our  guard  when  advancing  any  daubtftil  opinion  lest 
'  he  should  detect  its  fallacy.     The  conversation  at  one  tune 

*  turning  on  analytic  and  algebraic  calculations  and  tlie  rcgula 
^fidsiy  he  desired  us  to  give  him  a  few  examples,  which  we 

*  did,  proposing  such  as  made  it  necessary,  in  order  to  proceed 
^agreeably  to  rule,  to  use  signs  or  sjanbols  as  well  as  equa- 
^tions;  but  the  King  did  not  require  them,  and  after  a  few 
'  minutes^  reflection,  he  told  us,  without  any  other  aid  than  his 

*  own  auperior  genius,  in  what  way  our  examples  might  be 
'solved,  which  we  always  found  to  agree  perfectly  with  our 
'calculations.     I    confess,   that    I    have  never   been   able   to 

*  onderstand,  how,  by  mere  reasoning,  and  without  the  aid 
^  of  algebra,  he  was  able  to  solve  problems  of  this  kind.     It 

*  seemed,  indeed,  that  the  King  was  not  sorry  to  display  before 
'a  competent  judge  like  M.  Polhem  a  penetration  and  a  power 

*  of  reasoning,  equal  to  those  of  the  ablest  mathematicians. 

'  I  will  now  relate  to  you,  as  I  am  peculiarly  able  to  do, 

*  what  arose  firom  this  learned  amuscnncjit.  Conversing  one 
'  day  about  aritlimetic,  his  Majesty  obsci^vcd  that  the  denary 
'  arithmetic,  in  universal  use,  waa  most  probably  derived  from 
'  the  original  method  of  c*iunting  on  the  fingers  practised  by 
'  illiterate  people  of  old,  who  when  they  had  run  through  the 

*  fingers  of  both  bands,  repeated  the  process  over  and  ovct 

*  again,  keeping  a  tally  of  tens,  and  when  figures  were  invented 

*  thia  mode  of  numerating  by  tens  was  preserved  and  brought 

*  flowD  to  the  present  day.     The  King  was  of  opinion,  thni 
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'  had  audi  not  been  the  origin  of  our  mode  of  counting,  a 

'  much  better  metliod  might  I»ave  been  dcTiBcd ;  the  number 

10  Ijeiug  a  very  incouvenieut  one,  as  it  can  be  divided  by 

'  no  Duiubers  except  5  and  2  without  breaking  into  fractions ; 

besidei^j  as  it  cuntaina  neither  tlie  scjuare,  uor  the  cube,  nor 

the  fourth  power  of  any  number,  it   interposes  perpetual 

'  difficulties  in  the  way  of  ef%»j  calculation ;  whereas,  had  the 

pcri(*ilic  nmidjcr  been  8  or  10,  great  facilities  would  have 

resulted,  the  first  being  a  cube  number,  of  which  tlie  root  or 

prime  is  2,  and  tJie  second  a  biquadrato  number^  of  which 

the  root  or  prime  is  also  2 ;  eonsequently,  either  uf  these 

numbers  as  a  basal  number  would  prove  Ingbly  o^efijl  in 

'  calculating  money  or  mecisures,  as  by  them  the  complexity  of 

'  fractions  would  be,  in  a  great  measure,  avoided*     Having 

represented  to  him,  tijat  this  could  not  be  done  unless  wo 

invented  new  figures,  to  which  also   new  names  uiust  lie 

'  given,  as  otherwise,  great  conftision  would  arise ;  he  desired 

us  to  produce  an  example* 

'We  eliose  the  number  8,  wliieh  is  of  the  cube  2*     We 

'  also  invented  new  figures,  to  which  we  gave  new  names,  and 

worked  out  the  metliod,  applying  it  to  weights  and  measures 

and  cubic  calcuhitiuus.     Lhw  esisay  we  presented  to  the  King, 

who  wtLs  pleased  with  it ;  but  he  evidently  desired  something 

^more  extended  and  less  Ciisy,  in  order  tliat  there  might  be 

^something  on  which  to  display  his  great  penetration.     For 

'  this  purpose  he  made  choice  of  G4,  which  is  the  prime  number 

2  involved  to  the  sixth  power  ;  but  we  objected,  tliat  it  was  far 

too  high  a  nmnber ;  and  consequently,  very  inconvenient,  that 

'  if  we  were  obliged  to  reckon  up  to  64  (inventing  new  single 

•figures  from  10  to  63  Inclusive)  before  recommeucing  (rcprc- 

'  sen  ting  G4  by  the  figures  10),  and  upon  reiiclmig  64  times  G4 

^  or  4096,  only  three  figures  w*ould  have  to  be  used  (4096  being 

^  represented  by  the  figures  100),  the  rhfiScultics  would  be  such 

tliat  the  scheme  would  be  little  short  of  impossible.     However, 

'  the  more  we  urged  these  and  other  difficult iosj  the  more  was  he 
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"^Niltertnmcd  to  work  out  this  idea,  and  to  prove  to  us  how  easily 

*  and  quickly  it  might  be  done,  ho  said  he  would  do  it  hiiaself. 

*  To  our  amazement  he  eetit  us  next  morning  the  nietliod  ftilly 
*deveJoped.     He  had  invented  64  new  figm^eSj  divided  into  8 

*  elaa^CB,  and  each  class  with  its  own  style  of  symbol.     Upon  a 

*  doser  mspcction  I  found^  that  these  symbols  were  conipased  of 

*  tlie  initial  ai»d  final  letters  of  his  own  name,  in  a  manner  at 

*  onec  so  clear  and  exact,  that  when  the  first  8  numbers  were 

*  known,  all  the  rest  up  to  64  were  learat  with  ease ;  for  the 

*  first  8  were  so  sbnple  and  well  contrived,  that  they  served  as 

*  a  key  to  the  remaining  sevens,  to  which  they  stood  as  heads. 

*  It  was  to  me  that  the  King  committed  this  plan  hi  his 

*  own  handwriting  (which  I  still  preserve),  that  I  might  frame 

*  from  It  a  table  shewmg  the  differences  between  it  and  the 

*  common  mode  of  reckoning,  lioth  as  to  numes  and  figures* 

*  The   King  had  also  added  to  his  plan  an  example  in 

*  multipHcation,  and  an  example  in  division :  two  operations, 

*  in  which  I  had  contemplated  much  ditficulty.     As  it  was  my 

*  place  to  perfect  the  method,  I  examined  it  thoroughly,  and 
'  tried  to  make  it  yet  moi*e  convenient  and  easy  of  appliratirm, 

*  My  attempts,  however,  were  in  vain,  and  I  question  whether 

*  the  greatest  mathematicians  would  have  succeeded* 

*  What  I  chiefly  iwhuircd  was  tJie  King's  ingenuity,  shewn 

*  in  the  invention  of  tlie  figim-s  ajid  tljc  names,  and  the  ease 
'  with  which  the  signs  could  be  varied  nd  infinitum.  I  was 
^abo  greatly  struck  with  his  example  in  muhipHcation ;    and 

*  whfiQ  I  consider  die  short  time  in  which  he  wrouglit  out  tlie 
'  iidic4ne,  I  cannot  but  regard  !iim  as  endowed  with  laculties 

*  much  above  those  of  other  men. 

*  From  this  cause  1  have  been  led  to  believe,  that  in  all  his 
'other  actions  he  was  guided  by  a  deeper  wisdom  than  ap- 
*parently  belonged  to  hiim  Cortabo  it  is,  that  ho  thought  it 
'  beneath  liim  io  assume  the  air  of  a  learned  man  by  aftecting 
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*  "  greas  m  matbeiimtics  dona  not  deaerve  to  be  conBidercd 
'"a  rational  man;'*  a  sentiment  ti-uly  worthy  of  a  King! 
'  Accordingly,  he  esijceiully  patrouizcJ  matlicinaticians,  and 
'  had  it  pleased  Providence  to  alkiw  hlui  to  rule  Sweden  in 
'  peace,  he  would  have  raised  literature  and  science  to  higher 

*  perfection  tlian   they  have  ever  attahied,  or  perhaps  ever 

*  will  attain  in  Sweden.      His  example  would  have  stimulated 

*  his  people,  who  would  have  striven  with  noble  emulation  to 
*•  win  the  praise  of  an  accomplished  prince,  always  ready  to 
'  l»eatow  on  merit  its  due  reward,' 

As  to  the  works  King  Charles  set  him  to  do,  he  %mte9 — 

*  At  the  same  time  several  projects  of  ^eat  utility  were 

'  laid  before  the  King,  and  he  directed  me  to  assist  Polliem  in 

'  their  execution.     Amongst  them  was  the  dock  at  Carlserona 

'  which  we  blasted  out  of  the  granite  rockj  for  laying  down 

*  the  keels  of  ships;  and  as  there  is  no  ebb  and  flow  in  the 
'  Baltic  it  ia  one  of  the  most  important  works  in  Europe:  also, 
'  the  making  of  sluices  between  Lake  Wener  and  fiottenburg, 
'  in  the  midst  of  the  rapids  and  ciitaracts  near  Trolhalta,  a 
'  work  which  woidd  have  been  tlic  admiration  of  the  world  if 
'  it  had  lieen  completed:  to  say  no  tiling  of  many  other  equally 

*  useful  projects.' 

Charles  was  so  pleased  with  bJs  two  engineersj  that  to  seal 
thebr  partnership  be  advised  Polliem  to  give  Emanuel  one 
of  his  daughters  in  marriage.  This  Polliem  was  very  willing 
to  do  J  and  Emanuel  Ycry  willing  to  have  done ;  for  living 
in  Polhem's  house,  he  had  become  enamoured  of  his  second 
daughter^  Emerentia,  a  girl  of  fourtc^en.  Unhappily^  she  did 
not  care  for  Emanuel,  and  would  not  allow  herself  to  be  be- 
trothed. Iler  fiither,  however,  caut^ed  a  written  agreement 
to  be  drawn  up,  promising  her  to  hmi  at  some  future  day. 
The  document,  as  an  obedient  child,  Emerentia  signed ;  but 
her  heart  being  elsewhere,  she  took  to  sighs  and  sadness. 
Her  brother,  moved  by  her  misei*y,  stole  the  agreement  from 
EmanueFH  clesk,  who  soon  missing  it,  as  he  was  used  to  read 
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it  often,  besought  Polhcm  to  replacti  it  with  a  new  one ;  but 
fully  discovering  the  state  of  Emercntia's  afFectlonSj  he  at 
once  relinquished  her  liand,  and  left  her  father's  house. 

In  1717,  Emanuel  published  at  Stockholm  a  paniphlct 
entitled  *  Instructian  cmicerning  the  Manufacture  of  Tin  Flate 
'  ai  StJertiaunJy  and  its  use*'* 

It  would  appear  from  the  following  letter  addressed  to 
die  King,  that  the  Bishop  and  son  had  united  in  a  raining 
speculation, 

'  Bninsbo,  2  November,  1717. 
*  A  humble  expression  of  gratitude^  and  petition  for  future 
^favours, 

'  My  son,  Emanuel  Svcdberg,  tor  whose  advancement  to  an 
'  honourable  office  I  give  humblest  thanks,  has  sent  in  a  hum- 
'  hie  pc^tition  that  I,  together  witli  Madame  ilaria  Christina 
'  Bonde  (wife  of  the  General)  have  leave  and  opportunity 
*"  given  to  cistablish  a  copj)cr-mine  here,  in  West  Gothland, 

*  on  the  Ocnerare  lady's  estate  of  Fremstad,  in  the  district 
'of   Skaraborg,   and   the  parish   of  Vista,     The   Secretary 

*  Coderbobn  has  knowledge  of  the  circunistane^s. 

*Jespek  Svedbebo/ 

In  December,  1717,  Bishop  Svedberg  went  to  Limd  to  see 
Charies  XII.  He  was  very  kindly  received  by  the  King^  who 
welcomed  liiin  with  *'  Well  Bishop,  you  are  not  changed  since 
"  I  saw  you  la«t,  only  you  have  grown  very  gray/'  He  was 
invited  to  dinner,  and  observed  '  that  tlie  King  ate  very  quickly, 
^  and  gulped  down  water  upon  everything,  though  it  were  ever 

*  m  fat.'  The  King  had  SvedlKrrg's  health  dnink  in  tumblers 
of  Spanish  wine ;  whereon  his  Majesty  grew  still  more  gracious, 
and  Svedbcrg  more  out-spoken.  On  the  following  Sunday  he 
pn^ached  before  the  King  and  his  courtiers  one  of  his  plam 
sermons  on  the  desecration  of  Fast  Day^,  and  prayed,  that  his 
Blajesty  might  be  delivered  from  llehoboam's  advisers.     '  In 

*  the   evening,'   he   writes,    *  I  waa  taken    into   the    King's 

*  own  chamber,  and  there  Prince  Frederick  pleaded,  that   1 
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*  might  retain  a  coachman ;  but  tlie  King  answered  nat  a  word- 

*  Tlicn  spoke  I  boldly  of  the  cruel  grievancea  of  the  Clergy^ 

*  and  how  a  Bishop,  who  may  walk  abreast  of  a  Governor,  is 

*  not  allowed  a  coacltman,  whilst  a  Governor  drives  to  Church 
'  with  a  coachman  aod  ti\  o  tall  footmen  behind  }  whilst  I,  a 

*  Bishop,  have  to  travel,  and  niake  viftitHtiona  without  any  one 
'  to  drive  or  serve  :   but  to  this  also  the  King  answered  not  a 

*  word/  Charles  stopped  the  torrent  of  complaints  by  speaking 
of  the  Swedish  language,  and  praising  Svedbcrg's  cflbrts  to 
restore  and  preserve  its  purity.  "  Do  they  speak  Swedish  in 
**  France  Y'  asked  the  Kmg.  *'  No,"  said  Svedberg.  *'  Then, 
"why  should  we  speak  Frenclii''*  be  rejoined.  He  then  in- 
quired if  tJiere  were  any  foreign  words  in  the  Swedish  Bible^ 
and  Svedberg  said  tliere  was  a  few,  and  took  out  his  pocket 
Bible  to  sliow  them,  telling  the  King  that  he  never  entered 
the  pulpit  without  that  Bible,  and  always  carried  it  about  when 
on  duty  even  as  a  soldier  did  his  sword,  and  *'  whoever  iinds 
'^nte  ^vnthout  it  may  knock  me  down  1'^  Charles  some  days 
afterwards  met  him  and  said  "  Show  me  your  Bible.''  "  I  have 
"  not  got  it,"  said  he.  '«  Then  1  wiH  knock  you  down."  "  But," 
said  Svedberg,  "  I  am  not  now  on  duty."  A  pamphlet  by  one 
Hjame  he  foimd  on  the  King's  table,  written  against  his  ^  Shtlj- 
'  boIetk\  and  ridiculing  his  cntluisiaam  for  pure  Swe<Esh,  which 
worried  him  very  much,  and  be  would  have  liketl  to  have 
it  suppressed  j  but  had  to  content  hunself  with  Charles's  ap- 
proval and  sympathy. 

Conceming  this  wc  find  Eniamicl  writing  to  Benzelius- 

*  Brunsbo,  14  Jaiuiary,  171 8, 

*  My  dear  father  has  not  yet  returned ;  he  is  expected  to-day 
'  or  to-morrow,  when  we  shall  hear  a  budget  of  news,  lie  luis 
'  been  well  received  by  his  Majesty,  and  dined  three  times  at 

*  his  table,  be  preached  before  him  on  the  second  Sunday  in 
'  Advent,  and  conversed  with  him  several  times.     He  also 

*  preaclied  in  Malmo,  whei*e  the  people  almost  tore  the  Church 
'  insvmdcr  to  hear  liim,     i  >u  his  return  to  Luud,  be  talked  with 
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*  the  King',  and  received  orders  to  ar^iio  liia  '  JS/tibboIeth^ ;  many 

*  p^TBonB  opposed  itj  nevertheless  it  took  place,  but  the  result  I 
'  do  not  know.     Tlie  King  lent  my  fattier  his*  copy  of  Hjamc's 

*  slanderous  pamphlet.  Wliat  nuigt  we  do  with  this  H jarne  ? 
^  hit  to  be  borne,  that  he  should  have  the  impudence  to  make 

*  0uch  a  personal  attack  upon  him !     If  he  had  supported  his 

*  cAsc  with  facts  and  arg^uments,  all  well ;  but  be  only  riots  in 

*  ahu^se  and  mere  assertions.' 

Charles  XII.,  after  liia  escape  from  Stralsund,  left  hia 
Ctennan  provinces  to  their  fate,  and  made  war  on  Norway. 
In  1716  he  ailvanccd  as  far  as  Christiaua,  but  was  coiupclled 
til  retreat  and  renew  his  plans.  In  1718,  be  resolved  to  lay 
siege  to  Frederick  shall,  an  important  Norwegian  fortixrss,  and 
called  Eraanucrs  engineeiing  skill  to  hifi  assistance.  On  cat- 
ringe^  of  his  own  invention  he  wheeled  Hwo  galleys^  five  largo 

*  boat^  ajid  a  sloop/  overland  from  Strouistadt  to  Idorfjol,  a 
distanoi?  of  fourteen  miles.  Under  cover  of  these  vessels,  the 
King  waa  enabled  to  transport  on  pontoons  heavy  artillery 
uniler  die  walls  of  Frederickshall.  In  a  letter  to  Benzelius 
at  this  time,  be  savs — 

*  Wennersborg,  14  September,  1718. 
*  I  found  his  Majesty  very  gracious  to  me,  more  so  than  I 

*  could  expect,  which  is  a  good  omen  for  the  future.     Count 

*  Moniir  also  shewed  me  all  the  favour  i  could  jiossibty  desire. 

*  Erery  day  I  laid  mathematical  subjects  before  hi«  Majesty, 
'  who  allowed  everything  to  please  him.  When  the  eclipse 
'  took  plac(%  I  bad  his  Majesty  out  to  see  it,  jmd  we  reasoned 
*much  thereupon.  lie  agiiin  spoke  of  my  ^Dwdalm^^  and  re- 
'  marked  on  my  not  continuing  the  work,  to  which  I  pleaded 

*  want  of  money ;  this  he  does  not  like  to  hear  of,  so  I  hope 
'  to  have  some  assistance  shortly.     With  respect  to  brother 

*  KjtiKTg  (Ilia  nephew),  I  shall  endeavour  to  liod  blm  eniploy- 

*  nient  on  the  glciice  works.      I  wi&h  my  little  brother  (his 

*  nephew   Eric)  wsia  grown  up.     I  think   I  am  already  in  a 

*  cunditiun  to  begin  &luice  work  for  myself,  and  when  I  have 
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*  my  own  command,  I  Bliall  be  able  to  serve  both  of  them. 
^  My  pay  on  the  Blaioe  worka  at  present  is  only  three  sliver 

*  dollars  a  day  ;  I  hope  soon  to  have  more.' 

The  KiBg  "Wished  to  take  him  with  him  to  rrcderickshallj 
about  which  he  exclaimB  to  BenaseJius — "  God  be  thanked  I 
*'  I  have  escaped  the  campaign  in  Norway,  and  tliat  very 
'*  narrowly,  nor  shoidd  1  have  been  so  fortunate,  had  I  not 
"  used  some  little  management/' 

Qiarled  had  worn  out  his  people^s  patience  with  his  fruit- 
less and  wasteful  wara,  iind  was  nearing  the  very  verge  of 
uven  their  superstitious  loyahy.  War,  in  company  Avith  him 
was  no  paBtime,  for  in  all  bardahip  and  diinger  he  was  fore- 
most, and  expected  those,  who  formed  his  staff  to  imitate  him. 
In  this  Norwegian  siege  soldiers  dropped  dead  at  their  posts, 
and  tlic  army  was  nearly  frozen  to  death.  But  the  conduct 
of  Charles  shamed  all  discontent  into  silence.  He  slept  in  the 
open  air  on  a  truss  of  straw  or  a  plank,  and  fasted,  and  worked 
night  and  day,  as  if  his  body  existed  outride  the  common  laws 
of  Nature.  All  the  enduraucej  the  vigour  and  the  daring  of 
Spai-ta  seemed  revived  in  him. 

Hia  last  day  in  this  world  had  however  come.  On  the 
mght  of  tlie  lltli  of  December,  1718,  he  went  out  to  inspect 
the  progress  o£  the  trencher  Not  finding  the  paralleU  so  far 
advanced  as  he  expected,  he  was  much  displeaaed.  M,  Megrct, 
a  French  engineer,  who  conducted  the  siege,  assiii*cd  him  that 
the  place  would  be  taken  in  eight  days.  "  We  shall  see,"  he 
said,  and  proceeded  in  hi8  survey.  Stopping  at  an  angle  of 
tlio  enti'enchnients,  ho  kneeled  down,  rested  his  elbow  on 
the  parapetj  and  there,  with  hia  body  exposed  to  the  fire  of 
the  besieged,  he  remained  watching  Ids  men  working  In  the 
trenches  by  star-light.  In  this  position,  he  was  struck  on 
the  forehead  by  a  cannon-ball,  his  hand  chrtched  his  sword, 
and  with  a  deep  «igh  he  fell  dead  on  the  parapet  His 
attendants  rushed  forwai'd,  lifted  his  body,  and  ilegrct  ex- 
churned,  '*  There,  the  play  Is  over ;  let  m  begone/' 
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Thus  died  Charies  XII.  in  his  37th  year,  the  last  of  the 
Swedish  Kings  and  the  most  thorough  warrior,  perhaps,  earth 
has  ever  known.  Dead  to  men,  we  have  not  done  with  him ; 
ere  long  we  shall  meet  him  again  in  this  book. 
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Ulkika  Eleonora,  sister  to  Charles  XIL,  succeeded  to  the 
tlirone,  hut  soon  aftiT  resig-ned  the  crown  to  her  hui^haiid, 
Frederick,  Laiidgi-ave  of  Hesse  Casscd.  Shortly  after  her 
aceesslon,  iii  1710,  she  eoniplicd  with  Bi&hop  Svcdberg's 
pertinacious  prayer,  and  ennobled  his  sons.  On  this  ocx^asion 
EinaniiLd's  surname  was  altered  from  Svedherg  to  Sweden borg. 
As  is  well  known,  tlie  Swedisli  Diet,  or  Parliament  consists  of 
four  houses:  the  nobles,  tlie  clergy,  the  burghere,  and  the 
peasants  or  landholders,  wlio  are  not  nobles.  The  house 
of  nobles  is  composed  of  upwai*ds  of  two  thousand  heads  of 
noble  families,  and  it  was  into  tliit^  crowd  that  Emanuel  was 
elevated,  but  was  thereby  created,  neither  Count,  nor  Baion, 
as  some  perast  in  calling  hira. 

Sweden  had  suffered  so  cruelly  fi*ora  the  despotic  rule  of 
Cbarlcs  XIL,  that  the  Diet  resolved  to  put  some  effective 
elieeks  on  tlie  kingly  power.  To  this  Bishop  Svedherg  was 
warmly  opposed.  He  thought,  that  absolute  power  belonged 
to  tlie  Kbg  by  Divine  right,  and  he  saw  many  admiuistrative 
advantages  in  the  King's  will  being  supreme :  one  had  only  to 
gain  access  to  tlie  King  and  hear  his  Yea  or  Nay,  mstead  of 
rmnnng  from  office  to  olliee,  and  enduring  delay  after  delay, 
when  the  Iciist  matter  required  attention  or  execution  ;  he 
therefore  vehemently  denounced  any  cliange,  saying  in  the 
l>iet,  that  *'  No  King  w^as  read  of  in  Scripture  with  the  limited 
"power,  you  would  give  the  Queen,  and  1  abhor  the  ambition 
^  of  men,  who  aspire  to  he  Kings  of  Kings/'  His  opposition 
wm  construed  into  selfishness ;  Kings  and  Queens  had  proved 
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Tery  beneficial  to  him,  aiid  it  was  no  more  than  natural  that 
Ue  ehoald  favour  their  extreme  power.  More  vinilent  in- 
gitiuationd  were  made,  in  reply  to  whiclt  he  closed  one  of  hi  a 
tpeeches  before  the  Diet  in  thuso  words — '^  I  have  gathered 
"  my  gray  hairs  in  honour,  aiui  in  houour  I  »hall  carry  thern 
"  to  the  grave.  As  long  as  the  17th  and  27th  Psalms  are  in 
**  tlic  Psalter,  no  one,  however  mighty  he  may  fancy  hinxself, 
*"*•  can  hann  a  hair  of  my  head.  This  campaign  against  me  did 
"*"  not  commence  yesterday,  or  the  day  hi*.fore,  but  tliirty  years 
^^  tigo,  and  spite  of  all  enmity,  I  have  risen  to  where  I  now 
"«it,  I  know,  tlmt  my  iVngel  will  receive  command  from  Gknl 
*'  to  prepare  a  crown  for  me,  when  tlie  lioiir  of  my  departure 
'*  for  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  corner.  Meantime,  here  I  sit  in 
**  my  place  of  honour,  tearless,  and  full  of  joy  and  praise." 

The  myal  power  was  ciiTumftcribed.  Althougli  Biehop 
Svedberg  enjoyed  much  court  favour,  he  had  no  high  opinion 
of  Ulrika  Eleonora,  whom  he  thought '  a  great  hypocrite,'  and 
her  oondort  Frederick  ^  good  for  little.'  With  both  he  used 
great  freedom.  To  King  Frederick  he  said  one  day,  *'  Your 
"  Jlajesty  must  not  take  it  ungraciously,  if  I  tell  you  what 
**  people  say  about  you.*'  ^^  Not  at  all,  IMiat  do  they  say  ?" 
*^  Tliat  your  Majesty  gives  away  too  nmvh  moncy.'^  '^  That 
'^  may  be  true  ;"  said  the  King,  "  but  they  should  remember, 
^  that  if  I  give  away  one  Swedish  ducat,  I  receive  14,W0  ducats 
'*  a  year  from  my  own  lletise  Cassel — But  what  more  do  they 
**«ayy"  '*  They  say  your  Ma,jet4ty  very  seldom  visits  your 
"  Coonci!/'  ■  ^  Ah,  that  is  true,  and  not  to  be  wondered  at ;  for 
'^  liicre  1  find  I  have  sixteeji  tutors,  every  one  more  impatient 
"  tlian  another,  to  instruct  and  govern  me.*' 

Sometimes  he  ventured  too  far  hi  his  frcodom,  and  iii  1720 
he  provoked  the  Queen  to  write  him  a  sharp  letter  threatening 
liim  mth  hcrdispleasare,  if  he  sent  her  *any  more  of  his  ludeci^-nt 

*  iuul  uncivil  epistles,  in  disregard  of  that  reverence  which  was 

*  due  from  a  subject.' 

The  King  and  Queen  visited  BiKhop  8vedberg  in  the  Autumn 
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of  1722  at  Bnmsbo,  and  spent  eome  days  with  hinij  filling  his 
pakcc  with  their  retinue,     'At  their  dopartnre/  he  writes, 

*  they  gave  me  one  hundred  ducAts,  a  coronation  ineiljil  of  pure 

*  gold  weighing  tliirty-mBe  ducats*,  and  my  wife  a  silver  salver 
'  and  ewer  weighing  abont  forty-five  ounces,  and  ten  ducats  for 
'  gilding/ 

The  'wife  here  mentioned  was  his  third.  His  second,  Sara 
Bergia,  died  at  Skara  on  the  3rd  of  March,  1720,  and  before 
the  year  was  outj  on  Christmas-day,  he  married  Christina 
Arhusia,  the  daughter  of  John  Arhusius,  the  Dean  of  Fahlun. 
Concerning  this  third  marriage  in  his  sixty-seventh  year  he 
makes  this  note^ 

*  My  dear  wife,  Sara  Svedberg,  died  in  the  year  1 720,  to 
^  my  great  grief  and  loss.    If  y  circumstances,  and  my  extensive 

*  household  required  a  faithfiil  companion,  whom  God  gave  me 

*  in  Christina  ArliuHia.     May  God  bless  us  both  in  tlie  name  of 

*  Jesus.     Amen !' 

In  1718  Emanuel  issued  tlirec  pamphlets  written  in  Swedish. 

'  1.  Attempts  to  find  the  Longitude  hy  means  of  the 

'  Moon ,  set  forth  for  tliejadg  men  I  of  the  Learned.  Upsala,  * 

Tn  a  letter  to  BenzeUus  he  proposes  translating  tliis  '  into 

*  Latin  for  foreign  circulation,  and  dedicating  it  to  Edmund 
'  Halley,  at  Oxford^  who  has  likewise  done  something  in  the 

*  same  way/ 

'  2.  The  Art  of  Eules^  in  ten  parts,    UpmlaJ* 
This  was  an  introduction  to  Algebra  :  a  continuation  of  the 
tiTatlse,  containing  the  first  account  given  in  Sweden  of  tlie 
differential  and  integral  calculus,  was  handed  about  in  manu- 
script, but  never  printed. 

'  3.   On  the  Motion  and  Position  of  the  Eartfi  and  the 
'  Planets  :  in  which  are  sarne  conclusive  proofs ,  that  the 

*  EartKa  course  decreases  in  rapidiit/^  being  now  slower 

*  than  heretofore  ;  making  winter  nights  and  summer  days 

*  longer  than  theg  used  to  be.    Skara,    Dedicated  to  Prince 
'  Frederick^  10  December,  1718/ 
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In  1719  he  publiahecl  other  three. 

'  1 .   On  the  Level  of  the  Sea  and  the  great  Tides  of  the 

*  Ancient  World^from  Proofs  in  Sweden,   Upsala.  Dedi- 
^catedto  Queen  Ulrika  Eleonora  on  her  coronation  dayj* 

*  2.  Information    about   Docks^    Sluices   and    Salt 

*  Works.     Stockholm,' 

*  3.  A   Proposal  for  the  Dimsian  of  Monei/   and 

*  Measures^  so  as  to  facilitate  Calculation^  atid  avoid 

*  Fractions.    Stockholm »^ 
Benzeliufl  advised  him  to  relinquiBh  his  last  scheme  for 

a  new  eyatem  of  money  and  measures  as  impracticablej  to 
which,  in  a  letter,  he  replies — - 

^  It  is  a  little  discouraging  to  be  dissuaded  thus.      For 

*  myself  J   I   dcsb^c  all  possible  novelties,   aye,  a  novelty  for 

*  every  day  in  the  year,  provided  the  world  will  be  pleased 

*  with  tJiem.     In  everj^  age  there  is  an  abundance  of  persons, 

*  who  follow  the  beaten  tract,  and  remain  in  the  old  way;  hut 

*  perhaps  there  are  only  frpm  six  to  ten  in  a  century,  who 

*  bring  forward  new  things,  founded  In  argument  and  reason.' 

In  another  letter  he  answers  Benzelius,  who  advances  the 
notion,  that  the  Sun  is  the  abode  of  the  damned — 

'  Stockholm,  26  Kovemberj  1719. 

*  I  think  exactly  the  opposite.     It  ought  rather  to  be  the 
^  abode  of  the  blest.     The  following  are  my  reasons — 

*  1.  The  Sun  ia  the  centre  of  our  planetary  system,  and 

*  tbe  motion  and  subaiateuce  of  everything  in  the  solar  vortex 

*  had  ita  source  from  the  Sun. — 2.  The  firmament  and  heaven 

*  of  the  Planeta  are  towards  the  Sun — upwards  in  the  solar 
'  vortex  is  towards  the  Sun,  downwards  ia  away  from  the 
'  Sun,  towards  the  end  of  the  solar  vortex,  or  tlie  Tartarian 

*  regions. — 3.  Light  and  spleudour  are  in  the  Sun,  and  dark- 

*  HOIS  and  its  horrors  are  where  the  Sun  is  far  off  and  dim. — 
'  4,  But  the  main  reason  appears  to  be,  that  the  moat  exceed- 

*  ingly  subtle  aura,  and  the  tmnimal  element  exist  in  the  Sun, 
'  The  nearer  the  Sun,  tlie  finer  are  tlie  elemental.     In  the  Sun 
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*  itself  their  fineness  is  probably  so  great,  that  the  particles  arc 

*  111  most  devoid  of  coin  position,  and  put  off  the  name  of  Matter^ 

*  aa  well  a-s  form,  weight  and  many  other  qnalitieB,  which  com- 
'  pound  paiticleis  possess ;  it  would  therefore  seem  likely,  that 
'  IB  the  Sun — ^the  finest  sphere — would  be  the  finest  being — « 

*  God,  an  Angel — a  something,  which  aa  it  Is  not  material, 

*  must  be  most  eminent*  Like  aeeki^  like,  and  the  finer  iloe» 
'  not  unite  witli  grosser.     For  these  reasons,  1  rather  incline 

*  to  believe,  (though  I  willingly  leave  the  point  to  your  judg- 

*  ment)  that  (Jod  tias  His  seat  m  the  8uu,  as  the  Bible  says. 

^  It  would  be  absurd  to  imagine,  that  tlie  Sun's  heat  is  used 
'  to  tonnent  the  bodies  of  the  damned.      In  the  nature  of 

*  things,  there  is  no  pain  without  destiiietion.  When  fire  bums 

*  our  flesh,  it  dissolves  and  destroys  the  flesh ;  and  with  its 

*  destruction  ends  the  possibility  of  sensation,  and  tlierctore, 

*  of  pain. 

*  I  hope  no  evil  sense  may  be  put  upon  these  reasonings  i 

*  of  mine^      The  \\'ord   of  God  is  the  only  foundation  for 

*  philosophy.' 

In  these  words  we  see  the  germs  of  some  tlioughts,  which 
he  afterwards  developed  in  volumes. 

At  this  time  he  was  neither  happy  in  his  home,  nor  satisfied 
witli  his  work,  or  prospects  in  life.     To  Benzellus  he  writes — 

^  Among  all  my  relations  I  know  of  no  one,  who  has  wished 

*  me,  and  still  wishes  me,  so  well  as  yourself.     If  I  can  in  any 

*  way  shew  my  gratitude,  it  shall  not  be  wanting.     Brother 

*  (in-law)  Unge  likes  nobody ;  at  least,  he  hns  estranged  my 

*  dear  fatlier  and  mother's  affections  from  me  now  for  four 

*  years.     However,  It  \vi\\  not  benefit  hunself/ 

He  feels  he  is  not  appi^eciated— 

'  Stockholm,  1  December,  1719- 

*  Shonid  I  be  able  to  collect  the  necessary  means,  I  have 
'  made  up  my  mind  to  go  abroad,  and  seek  my  fortune  in 

*  mining.      He   must   indeed    be   a    fool,   who    is   loose    and 

*  irresolute,  wlio  sees  his  place  abroad,  yet  remains  in  obscurity. 
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*  and  wretchedness  at  home,  where  the  lm*ies,    Envy   and 

*  l*luto,  have  taken  up  tlieir  abode,  and  dispose  of  all  rewards, 

*  where  all  the  trouble  I  have    taken  is  awarded  witli  sucJi 
'  ghabbineHd ! 

*  Before  my  time  of  departure  arrives,  I  only  desire  quiet- 

*  neaSy  and  perliapa  1  may  find  a  corner  of  retreat  in  Starbo 

*  or  Skinaburg.     iVil  will  depend  on  a  re  spite  of  four  or  five 
'  years ;   yet  1  clearly  see  that  long  plans  are  like  long  roof**, 

*  apt  to  tumble  in ;  for  man  proposes ;  but  God  disposes.     I 
'  have  however  always  thought  that  a  man  sbuuld  know  what 

*  he  is  aiming  at,  and  ever  have  a  clear  design  for  life  and 

*  busiDess  before  hini*' 

Again — 

*1  have  taken  a  little  leisure  i\m  summer  to  put  a  few 

*  things  on  paper,  which  /  think   wiM  he  viy  last  prtKlucfions ; 
'  for  spoculations  and  inventions  like  mine  find  no  patronage, 

*  nor  bread  in  Sweden,  and  are  considered  by  a  number  of 

*  political  blockheads  as  a  sort  of  school-boy  exercine,  which 
'  ought  to  stand  quite  in  the  back  ground,  while  their  finesse 

*  and  intrigues  step  forward.' 

These  melancholy  humours  were  dissipated  by  a  tour  of 
fifti^en  months  on  the  Continent,  commencing  in  the  Spring  of 
1721.  He  touk  widi  him^  as  a  companion,  John  Ilesncl,  a 
physician,  and  a  large  bundle  of  manuscript,  which,  as  soon  as 
he  arrrived  at  Anis^terdam,  he  put  to  press. 

In  May  he  addressed  a  letter  to  Jacob  a  Melle,  a  savan  of 
Lubeek,  describing  some  marine  deposits  in  Hwcdcn,  and  the 
retreat  of  the  Baltic,  by  which  towns  were  left  high  and  dry, 
which  once  stood  on  the  sea  shore.  Some  tracts  of  land, 
fonneii  of  8«ind,  pebbles  and  shells,  he  concludes  were  once 
the  l>ed  of  the  ocean,  llills  and  valleys,  be  thinks,  were 
formed  by  the  strong  currents  of  the  ancient  seas.  The 
enormous  water-worn  bouldenj  scattered  over  the  soil  of  many 
Swedish  provincesj  he  takes  to  be  evidences  of  the  immense 
fiwrcc  of  the  currents  in  that  sea.     Modem  geologists,  granting 
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tlie  water,  maintain  that  its  cuirents  wen?  unequal  to  tlie 
carriage  of  theae  erratic  boulders,  and  that  thej  must  have 
been  floateil  from  cliffs  and  hill-sides  attached  to  icebergs,  and 
dropped  irregularly  as  the  ice  dissolved. 

He  concludes — 

'  It  is  most  pleasant  to  aearch  out  the  causes  of  tbin^, 

*  and  to  listen  to  those,  who  have  the  genius  to  penetrate  the 

*  secrets  of  Nature,  and  the  industry  to  evolve  the  iVncient 
*froni  the  Modem  World/ 

The  letter  was  printed  in  the  ^Arfa  Ltteraria  Suecfce^'*  a 
repository  of  literary  and  scientific  papers,  edited  by  some 
Swedish  virtuosos,  to  which  Swedenborg  contributed.  Towards 
the  end  of  1721  he  published  iu  Latin^  at  AmBtordam,  the 
following  pampWets;— 

'  1,  Specimens  of  a  Work  on  the  Principles  of  Natural 

*  Philosophy^  cmnjyrUing  New  Attempts  to  explain  ike 

*  Phenomena  of  Chemistry  and  Physics  by  Geometry  J 

'  2.  New  Observations  and  Discomries  respecting  Iron 

*  and  Fire^  and  particularly  respecting  the   Elemental 
'  Nature  of  Fire  :  together  with  a  New  Construction  of 

*  Baves: 

*  3,  A  New  Method  of  Finding  the  Longitudes  of 

*  Places  on  Land  or  at  Sea  by  Lunar  Observations >^ 

^  4,  A  New  Alechanical  Plan  of  Constructing  Docks 

*  and  Dykes,^ 

*  5,  A  Mode  of  Discovering  the  Powers  of  Vessels  by 

*  the  Application  of  Mechanical  Principles,^ 

Tlie  treatise  on  Chemistry  is  accurately  entitled  ^ Specimens  ^^ 
it  is  composed  of  chapters  taken  from  a  complete  manuscript 
work,  which  at  this  day  rests  in  the  lil)rary  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences  in  Stockholm.  The  *  Specimens '  com- 
mence with  Part  VUI.  and  contiuues  to  Part  XIV.,  where  an 
article  on  Colours  mtcrvencs,  and  then  Part  XXV.  concludes 
the  whole,  with  the  promise  that  the  rest  will  be  published 

*  God  willing,  at  another  opportunity.* 


CHEMISTRY    IS   ATOMK;   MECHANKS.  (l^) 

A  schoolmaster  was  once  asked,  "  Why  are  cream  and 
** sugar  put  into  tea?"  and  he  answered,  ''To  render  the 
*' acute  angles  of  the  tea  more  obtuse."  His  reply  involves 
and  illustrates  Swedenborg's  theory  of  Chemistry. 

His  doctrine  was,  that  tlie  invisible  atoms,  with  wliich  the 
chemist  deals  are  geometrical  forms,  and  that  diemical  phe- 
nomena are  to  be  explamed  by  geometrical  laws.     '  For,'  he 
asks,   ^wliat  are  Physics  and   Chemistry  V       What   is  their 
nature,  if  not  a  peculiar  mechanism?     What  is  there  ui 
Nature,  which  is  not  geometrical  ?      What  is  the  variety  of 
experiments  in  Chemistry,  but  a  variety  of  posltioii,  figure, 
weight  and  motion  in  particles  ? ' 

He  continues — '  The  reader  will  be  ecin.illy  astonished  with 
myself,  that  tlic  knowledge  of  invisibles  has  remaiiu^d  hidilen 
from  the  learned  world  up  to  the  present  thn(^,  wh(»ii  so  many 
exjKTiinents  respecting  them  are  on  record.  If  we  look  to 
Physics,  we  shall  find,  that  it  abounds  in  experiments  and 
discoveries.  More  light  has  been  shed  u}>on  Physics  in  the 
way  of  experiment  during  the  last  century,  than  in  any 
previous  age :  mdeed,  'so  far  as  facts  are  coneerned,  Pliysics 
have  reached  a  meridian  degree  of  brightness.  Tf  we  consider 
Chemistry,  with  what  experiments  is  it  not  enricJied !  So 
greatly  lias  it  exercised  the  industry  of  the  learned,  that  we 
possess  thousands  of  guides  towards  }>enetrating  its  si^erets. 
K  Geometry,  to  what  a  height  lias  it  not  been  carried  l»y  the 
men  of  science  of  our  time !  It  fccems  indeed  to  have  sealed 
the  sacred  hill,  and,  for  all  human  puqioses,  to  have  attained 
the  utmost  perfection. 

*  Since  then  wo  have  several  thousand  experiments  uidi- 
catiiig  the  nature  of  the  various  metals,  salts  and  ilements, 
and  since  these  bodies  consist  of  gi'oups  of  [tartieles,  varying 
in  their  shapes  and  positions  in  a  certain  geometrieal  arrange- 
ment; therefore  we  have  every  reas^m  to  coiielude,  that  the 
law  of  their  structure  may  now  be  demonstrated.' 

In  illustration  of  his  tlieorv  he  adduces  maiiv  exi)eriments 
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taken  fi'tjui  Boyle,  Boerhaavc,  and  others,  and  some  original ; 
and  by  a  free  use  of  diagrams  makes  himself  clearly  under- 
stood. The  experinienta  in  these  times  would  be  considered 
absiirJl  J  erode,  and  imperfect ;  but  the  pith  and  merit  of  the 

*  Spficimeuit '  ilea  in  lU  thet>ry  of  the  geonietrictil  forms  of  atoms: 
and  the  centuiy  of  research,  which  has  followed  Swedenborg, 
has  done  much  to  sustain,  and  justify  his  speculation. 

He  only  cui-tiorily  states  his  doctrine  of  colour  in  the 
'  SpecimenSj^  but  it  should  be  here  noted  ;  for  he  held  it 
tlirouju^hout  his  life,  and  freely  applied  its  analogies  in  spiritual 
regions.  Colour  he  attributes  to  the  fonns  of  the  particles 
of  bodies  on  which  light  ialls^  and  by  which  it  is  absorbed, 
reflected  and  refracted  in  modes  as  infinite  as  there  arc  shades 
of  colonr. 

*  The  New  Ohservation^  ami  Discoveries  respecting  Iron 
'  and  Fire  '  are  mainly  technical,  '  from  actual  data,  collected 
'  from  the  workmen  at  a  large  iron  furnace,'  Than  the 
^Elemental  Nature  of  Fire  ^^  he  says,  'no  question  can  be  more 

*  embarrassing.  The  mechanism  of  fire,  the  fonns  of  its 
'  particles,  and  its  theory  have  produced  the  most  bewildering 

*  speculation.^  His  own  notion  is,  *  that  the  particles  of  fire 
'  ai'c  bnllular,  most  elastic,  and  exquisitely  mobile.' 

The  '  Neto  Method  of  Findintj  the  Longitude  of  Place^y  on 
'  Land^  or  at  Sea^  hy  Lunar  ObservattonSy^  Is  a  Latin  version 
of  his  Swedish  pamphlet  of  1718.  The  plan  was  to  deduce 
the  longitude  from  the  apparent  position  of  the  moon  if  in  a 
line,  or  at  some  angle  with  at  least  two  visible  fixed  stars, 
whos*e  exact  angular  distances  frum  tlie  Moon  for  that  moment, 
as  st*en  fi'om  some  fixed  place  (as  Greenwich  or  Paris)  were 
marked  in  an  astronomical  Almanack  or  '  Ephemeris,'  the 
difference  between  the  reglsitered  and  observed  distances  being 
cleared  of  paralax  and  infraction,  and  reduced  to  degrees  and 
minutes,  and  thence  to  miles  east  or  west,  gave  the  longitude 
of  the  place  of  observation,  or  its  distance  east  or  weat  from 
such   fixed   point   or   meridian.       This   method  was   adopted 
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With  success  by  some  marinera,  tuitil  Harrison's  cliroiiomcters 
aitiootlicd  awaj  most  of  the  difficulties. 

Swedenborg's  visit  to  Amsterdam  was  prompted  by  the 
desire  to  bring  his  pamphlets  under  the  notice  of  the  leainied 
ujeu  of  Europe^  and  at  the  same  tioie  to  avail  himself  of  the 
services  of  Dutch  printers  and  engravers  in  their  production. 
The  printer,  Joamiem  Ooosterwyk,  whom  he  employed  served 
him  very  badly  ;  his  typograplncal  errata  are  sbamefiiUy 
numerous* 

Boerhaave  was  in  1721  at  the  height  of  his  fame^  and 
lecstaring  as  professor  of  chemistry  and  botany  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Ley  den*  To  him  Sweden  borg  would,  there  is 
little  question^  present  his  pneket  of  printed  obseixation  and 
speculation,  and  have  some  generous  discussion  on  matters  of 
profound  interest  to  both. 

From  Amsterdam,  Swedenborg  set  out  for  Leipsic  tlirough 
Lifege,  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  Cfdogiie,  visitiitg  the  mines  and 
smelting  works,  which  lay  in  his  route.  From  Li^ge,  29  No- 
vember, 1721,  he  sent  home  a  paper,  *"  New  Mules  for  Main- 

*  taining  Heat  in  Rooms ^^  which  was  printed   in  the  *  Ada 

*  Liieraria  SvecifBj'  In  it  he  maintains,  that  wooden  houses 
are  wanner  than  stone  ones,  and  brick  than  stone,  if  well 
Imilt;  and  advises  that  where  wanntb  is  desired,  brick  or  stone 
walls  should  l>e  lined  with  wainscot,  ur  huiig  with  tapcstr>^ 

At  Leipsic  in  1722,  he  published  in  three  pails,  ^  Misc^U 
'  lan^us  Observationsy  dedicated  to  Count  Grustavus  Bonde, 
Preifltlent  of  the  Royal  Metallic  College  of  Sweden;  and  In 
tlie  siunc  year  at  Sehifll>eck,  near  Hamburg,  a  fourth  pait, 
dtKlicated  to  tlie  Duke  of  Brims wi ck :  all  e<*piously  illustrated 
with  engra\nugs. 

The  '  Ohserraiions^  are  gossip  on  a  few  out  of  tlie  many 
•dentitic  plans  and  fancies  seething  in  his  brain.  We  find 
ia  thewi  remarks  on  the  marine  origin  of  some  Swedisli 
inaunuins;  proofs,  tliat  what  is  now  dry  land  was  once  sea 
boUomi  from  fossils  found  by  him  and  Dr.  Hessel  at  Aix-la- 
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Cliapello — on  tho  world  at  ono  time  being  a  vast  globe  of 
water — on  the  origin,  temperature  and  saline  components  of 
hot  springs — on  vitrification  or  the  change  of  particles  into 
gljiss — on  the  decomposition  of  stones  by  air  and  moisture — on 
the  entrance  and  egress  of  liquids,  '  as  for  example  water  and 

*  fire,'  into  and  from  hard  bodies — on  stoves,  fire-places,  and 
wind  and  draught  furnaces — on  the  cure  of  smoky  chimneys — 
on  an  air-pump  worked  by  mercury — on  cheap  methods  of 
salt-making — on  a  new  mode  of  weighing  metals — on  the  glass 
of  Archimedes — on  an  instrument  for  discovering  the  propor- 
tions of  mixed  metals  mechanically  ^v^thout  any  calculation — 
on  the  impossibility  of  transmuting  metals,  especially  into 
gold — on  the  reasons  why  the  blood  circulates  through  the 
caj)illaries  more  easily  than  through  the  arteries — that  particles 
are  geom(*trical  fonns,  and  chemistry  and  organization  are  to 
be  exphiined  on  geom(itrical  principles — that  there  is  no  central 
fire  in  the  earth,  et  cetera. 

The  fourth  part  of  the  *  Ohsenmtions*  gives  an  account  of 
'  the  new  system  of  Notation,  based  on  the  number  64,  invented 
'  by  Charles  XII.,  of  glorious  memory,'  and  of  the  minerals, 
iron  and  stalactites  of  Baumann's  Caverns.  The  dedication 
to  Ludwig  Rudolph,  Duke  of  Brunswick  and  Luneburg,  la 
after  the  extravagant  fashion  of  the  time — which  to  us,  irreve- 
rent modems,  looks  like  quizzing,  elegantly  done:  it  runs 
thus — 

'  ^lost  Serene  Prince, — The  following  pages  are  too  imini- 
^  portant  to  constitute  a  worthy  offering  to  your  Highness,  at 
'  whose  feet  the  gi'cat  works  of  the  masters  of  learning  are 
'  de^^crving  to  be  laid,  but  as  small  things  frequently  afford 
'  pleasure  to  illustrious  men,  and  as  your  Highness  is  aware 
'  that  victims  of  slender  value  were  presented  at  the  altars  of 
'  the  gods,  and,  that  a  little  frankincense  was  offered  in  prO- 

*  pitiation  to  these  divinities ;  so  I  also,  encouraged  by  such 
'  groat  precedents,  am  not  \vithout  hope,  that  these  few  pages, 
'  which  T  have  ventured  to  dedicate   to  your  most   Serene 
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*  Highness,  and  to  place  upon  your  altar,  may  meet  with  a 

*  gracious  reception,  were  it  for  no  other  reason,  than  that  in 

*  part  I  present  you  with  your  ow^n,  with  a  record  derived  from 

*  the  Baumann's  Cavern,  to  which  my  access  was  your  own 
^  most  gracious  permission.     Still  tlic  greatest  reliance  that  I 

*  have  in  supplicating  your  favour,  is  in  tlie  knowledge,  that 

*  you  are  as  illustrious  in  spirit  as  in  descent,  as  distinguished 

*  in  mind  as  in  renown,  and,  tliat  the  world  accords  to  your 

*  personal  virtues  the  same  free  honour  as  to  tlie  extended 

*  sway  and  imperial  diadem  of  the  Caesars. 

*  If  the  offering  I  hring  is  small,  my  veneration  at  least  is 

*  greater  than  my  offering — nay,  so  great,  that  I  desire  nothing 
^  more  ardently,  than  to  be  permitted  to  be, 

*  Most  Serene  Prince, 
*  Your  most  humble  and  devoted  Servant, 

*  Emanuel  Swedenboru.' 
Duke  Budolph  was,  if  not  quite  a  demigod,  at  least,  an 
excellent  Prince,  and  took  Swedenborg  under  his  patronage, 
and  became  very  serviceable  to  him,  as  we  shall  see. 

The  German  printers  served  Swedenborg  even  worse  than 
the  Dutch.  The  ^Miscellanea  Ohserrafaj  are  riddled  with 
errata^  and  critics,  too  lazy  to  do  anything  else,  detected  tliem. 
Indeed,  so  many  were  these  blunders,  that  at  the  head  of  a 
long  list  of  alterations  and  omissions,  he  says,  '  As  innumerable 

*  typographical  errors  have  crept  in,  owing  to  the  negligence 

*  of  the  person  appointed  to  revise  the  press,  the  work  scarcely 

*  admits  of  correction ;  the  reader  would  therefore  do  well  to 

*  throw  it  aside ;  as  a  revised  edition  will  shortly  be  published.' 
A  second  edition  never  appeared. 

At  Midsummer,  1722,  Swedenborg  and  Dr.  Ilessel  retunied 
home,  after  an  absence  of  about  fifteen  mouths. 
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TWELVE  YEARS   OP  BUSINESS  AND  SILENCE. 


A  TREATISE  '  On  the  Depremation^  and  Rise  of  the  Swedish 

^  Currency ^^  piibltshed  anonpnously  at  Stockholra  in  1722, 
temiinated  Swt'(leii!>org'9  desultory  paiiipbleteering,  and  diiriug 
twelve  years,  from  1722  to  1734,  he  printed  nothing. 

Looking  over  the  packet  of  pamphlet?^  and  of  letters  he  hiw 
produeed,  we  discern  in  tlieni  a  man  eager  to  know  and  quick 
to  apprehend,  a  ready  learner ;  but  not  one  who  absorha 
knowledge  implicitly,  and  sits  down  satisfied  ;  but  who  tests 
and  questions  it,  and  who  wuuhl  fain  carry  out  every  truth 
to  new  issues,  and  be  an  enlarger  and  discoverer  of  knowledge. 
Though  speculative,  liis  speculations  have  all  an  end  towards 
practice,  with  many  adventurous  notions  he  i*  yet  so  prosaic 
and  shrewd,  that  you  would  never  call  him  romantic*  His 
tastes  and  pursuits  are  various,  but  they  all  open  into  the 
mechanical  plane.  Religion  is  no  more  in  his  thoughts.  He  has 
left  the  Angels  of  his  ehildljood,  not  in  contempt,  but  forgetfid- 
ness,  having  other  business  on  hand.  Of  reverence  he  has 
plainly,  little,  of  self-satisfaction,  much  \  fully  assured  of  hia 
own  worth,  we  feel,  that  he  felt  himself  peer  to  any  man* 

It  would  seem  that  in  1722,  he  came  for  the  first  time  into 
the  full  pay  and  exercise  of  his  Assessorship.  We  must  now 
picture  8wcdenborg  during  twelve  years  to  come,  from  liia 
thirty-fourth  to  hia  foi-ty-sixth  year,  as  an  industrious  official 
through  the  day,  and  giving  his  leisure  hours  to  study,  and  the 
composition  of  three  great  folios :  one,  a  laborious  descriptiuii 
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of  the  mcMle  in  which  matter  was  created,  and  two,  on  the 
processes  by  which  iron  and  copper  wore  led  out  of  ore  into 
hiunan  service.  Of  this  long  stretch  in  his  life  we  have  little 
more  to  say.  As  to  who  were  his  com  p  anions,  an  J  what  were 
h\A  enjoyments  there  is  no  record  known :  quite  likclyj  none 
eveir  made. 

In  1724  he  was  offered  the  Profe^^Hortihip  of  Jlatheniatics 
in  the  University  of  Upsala,  which  he  declined.  We  may 
learn  his  reason  perhaps  in  this  piece  taken  from  one  of  his 
lotterfl  to  Benzelius — 

'  I  wonder  at  Messieurs  the  mathematicians  having  lost  all 
'  heart  and  spirit  to  realise  that  tine  design  of  yours  for  an 
'  astronomical  observatory.  It  is  the  fatality  of  mathcnia- 
'  ticians  to  abide  in  theory,     I  have  often  thought  it  would  bo 

*  a  capital  thing,  if  to  each  ten  mathematician  a  one  good  practical 

*  man  were  added,  to  lead  thcni  to  market ;  he  would  be  of 

*  more  use  and  mark  than  all  the  ten/ 


Bishop  Svedberg  was  nicanwIiUe  busy  as  ever.  The 
Hwedisb  Church  waa  then^  as  now,  dead  in  fonnalism,  A  few 
ejimest  Pietistsi,  chiefly  among  the  laity,  sought  to  diffuse  a 
Divine  influence,  whicli  had  stirred  In  their  hearts,  by  meetings 
fur  prayer  and  preaching,  held  at  their  own  houses.  As  Me- 
thodism in  England  aroused  the  jealousy  and  opposition  of  the 
Clergy,  so  did  Pietism  in  Sweden ,  The  oflices  of  religion 
were  held  by  Swedi^^h  and  English  Priests,  in  common  with 
Popish,  to  be  exclusively  their  busbiess;  and  it  was  sacrilege 
for  vulgar  hands  to  meddle  therewith* 

Svedberg  had  a  kindly  feeling  towards  Pietism*  'WTien  a 
young  man  abroad,  his  heart  yearned  towards  the  German 
Pietists,  and  throughout  life  he  had  been  charged  with  Pietistic 
8yinp«thlei. 

The  conduct  of  the  Swedish  Pietists  was  wanidy  discussed 
the  Diet,  It  chanced  on  one  occasion  that  Svedberg  had 
Eiread  before  him  on  a  table  in  the  Diet  some  nhects  of  a  Swedish 
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translation  of  Scrivcr'd  '  Treasure  for  Soub.^*  Tliesc  sheets 
one  Dr.  Edzbcrg  spied,  and  rising  in  his  place  he  charged 
Svcdberg  with  complicity  in  Pietistic  heresy ;  for,  said  he, '  Is  he 

*  not  preparing  to  circulate  a  book,  which  is  steeped  in  the 

*  very  spirit  of  Pietism? '     '  Yet,'  writes  Svedberg,  *  this  same 

*  good  Doctor  daily  attested  his  orthodoxy  by  getting  drunk; 
'  and  pleaded  as  an  excuse,  that  aching  teeth  required  free 

*  libations  of  aqua  vitce.^ 

That  he  might  speak  from  experience  Svedberg  attended 
a  conventicle  of  Pietists,  and  the  same  day  rose  in  the  Diet 
and  said — 

'  There  has  been  a  great  deal  spoken  here  in  derision  and 

*  aversion  concerning  these  assemblies  of  Pietists.     I  am  now 

*  the  only  clergyman  present,  and  therefore  must  speak.     I 

*  have  to-day  been  to  a  meeting  of  Pietists,  and  I  only  wish 

*  that  every  master  in  Sweden  held  such  meetings  under  his 
'  roof.' 

Against  the  opinion  of  the  Pietists,  that  an  unconverted 
Priest  was  unfit  to  minister  in  sacred  things,  he  protested — 

'  It  was  a  very  dangerous  doctrine.  An  anxious  man  sends 
'  for  a  clergyman,  and  is  by  him  absolved  from  his  sins,  but 


*  Cliristian  Scriver,  whose  *  Treasure  for  Souls  ^  Svedberg  esteemed  'more 
'  tliaii  all  gold  and  silver,'  was  bom  at  Rostock  in  1629,  became  pastor  of  the 
Church  of  St.  James  in  Mag<lebnrg  in  16G7,  and  court  preacher  at  Qnedlin- 
burg  in  1600,  where  in  1693  he  died.  Scriver,  as  a  preacher,  had  an  amazing 
reputation,  and  his  writings  were  devoured  wherever  the  German  language 
was  road.    Spener,  a  chief  among  the  Pietists,  said — '  In  Scriver  I  am  sensiUe 

*  of  a  much  larger  measure  of  grace,  than  has  been  allotted  to  myself.' 
Another  admirer  says  of  him — *  Scriver  evinces  a  profound  piety,  conscious 
'  at  every  moment,  and  in  every  place  of  being  encompassed,  upheld,  and 

*  cherished  by  God.  Scriver  is  always  before  God,  in  God,  and  with  God. 
'  His  life  was  a  life  in  God.  As  he  could  not  but  eat  and  drink,  so  he  could 
'  not  but  pray.'  Scriver's  writings  are  now  forgotten,  except  by  a  few  curious 
readers.  One  of  his  works,  '  OoithoUPs  Emblems^  or  invisible  things  under- 
'  sinofi  by  things  thai  are  made,^  was  translated  from  the  twentj'-eighth  German 
edition,  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Menzies,  of  Iloddam,  and  published  in  Edinburgh 
in  1857.  Anyone  who  wishes  to  know  the  kind  of  literature,  in  which  Bishop 
Svedberg  luxuriated,  will  find  a  good  specimen  in  '  OoUhoUl*s  JSmUemsJ 
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*  afterwards  he  falls  into  doubt  as  to  whether  his  absohition  is 
'  worth  anything ;  since  he  fancies,  the  minister  is  unconverted ; 

*  but  as  a  ducat  loses  nothing  of  its  value  though  tendered  by 

*  an  unclean  hand,  so  absolution  is  not  aflfected  by  the  character 
^  of  the  administrator/ 

Whilst  defending  the  Pietists,  he  would  not  be  ranked  with 
them — 

*  I  have  never  taken  to  reading  Pietist  books,  for  which  I 

*  had  no  taste,  nor  have  I  had  anything  to  do  with  Pietists ;  but 
'  a  very  great  deal  too  much  with  numerous  Impietists.     Would 

*  to  God  we  were  all  true  Pietists  after  the  pattern  of  St.  Paul 

*  and  St.  Peter!' 

To  Sweden's  great  misfortune  the  Clergy  triumphed.  The 
Pietidts  were  condemned,  and  the  Diet  passed  a  law  forbidding 
all  attempts  at  public  worship  outside  the  established  CIuutIi. 
This  done  the  Priesthood  at  once  relapsed  into  sleep  with 
security. 

Jesper  Swedenborg,  the  Bishop's  youngest  son,  had  turned 
sailor,  and  after  being  abroad  for  several  yearr?,  retumcd  to 
Stockholm  in  1724.  His  father  troubled,  that  he  should  have 
reached  thirty  w^tliout  any  fixed  purpose  in  life,  writes  to  him 
as  follows — 

'  Bruns1)0,  20th  April,  1724. 

*  1  forgot  to  mention  my  dear  wife's  will.     (His  second  wife, 

*  their  step-mother,  who  died  in  1720).    She  had  resolved,  that 

*  at  her  death  Emanuel  should  iiilujrit  her  property  at  Starbo. 
'  When  I  saw  her  dying,  1  reminded  her  of  this.     She  thou 

*  repeated  her  resolve ;  whereon  I  prayed  her  not  to  exclude 

*  my. other  children.  She  answered,  "  They  may  have  equal 
' "  shares,  but  Emanuel  shall  be  sole  owner  of  Starbo,  provided 
*"hc  buy  the  others  out."      Of  this  I  have  given  him  an 

*  assurance  for  your  sakes. 

*  You  may  thank  God,  tliat  you  will  have  a  good  round  sum. 
^  Had  I  so  chosen,  none  of  you,  but  I  alone,  according  to  law. 
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*  Hbould  have  inhtTited  her  property ;  but  I  wished  you  well, 
'  and  what  is  more,  1  paid  claims  ta  the  amount  of  6,000  dalers 
^  on  tlie  estate,  and  will  pay  any  more  which  may  come  due, 
'  aa  Kiuanuel  caii  tell  you. 

*  This,  you,  and  not  Ij  ought  to  have  done ;  but  I  am  father, 
'  and  you  childi'en,  and  I  am  ever  thinking  of  your  welfare. 
'  Let  me  now  see  you  agree  as  brothers,  and  may  I  never  hc^ar 

*  of  want  of  unity  among  you,  that  my  overflowing  kindness 

*  may  not  come  to  fiorrow, 

*  See  that  you  find  some  occupation  where  you  ai*e.      It  is 

*  no  use  being  in  Sweden  to  fritter  away  your  liest  days  in 
'  idleness.      You  w^rite  well,  you  reckon  well,  and  thank  God 

*  ^<nt  are  not  married.  Bee  that  you  gei  a  good  wijk^  and  stnne- 
'  thing  with  her.     Pray  God  to  lead  yon  in  His  holy  way. 

*  Your  kind  father, 

'Jesper  Svedberg.' 
Jcsper  married  in  1728,  and  through  his  family  the  name 
of  Hwedenborg  is  perpetuated  to  this  day.  Whetlier  his  w4fc 
had  as  *mueh  '  with  her/  besides  goodness,  as  his  father  en- 
joined, we  are  not  informed.  Albrecht,  it  will  be  remembered, 
died  in  boyhood — Eliczer  married  in  1710,  and  died  in  1711 
mthout  issue^ — and  Emanuel  lived  to  the  end,  a  bachelor. 

8wedeoborg  did  not  live  a  bachelur  >^^thout  remonstrance. 
When  in  his  forty-second  year,  we  find  his  brother-in-law^ 
the  Reverend  Jonas  Unge,  addressing  to  him  these  words  of 
warning  and  encouragement— 

*Wanga,  18  May,  1729. 

*  Now  finally  I  shall  give  you  something  to  think  about. 

*  Why  do  you  allow  all  good  opportunitiea  of  marrying  to  slip 

*  past  you  ?      Major   Otter   is  betrothed   to  Thamen^'s  elder 

*  daughter ;  but  after  all  kits  younger  daughter  is  by  far  the  better 

*  and  prettier  of  the  two.  Now,  my  beloved  brother,  will  you  not 
^  take  measures  accordingly  ?    I  have  no  reason  to  believe j  but 

*  that  Tliamen  will  approve  of  you.  The  money  with  each, 
^  I  believe,  will  be  considerable,  so  that  my  brother  could  nut 
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^  possibly  have  a  better  parbier  in  all  Sweden.  In  God's 
^  namcy  make  up  a  good  resolution,  and  trust  the  issue  to  His 
^  gracious  providence.  Time  does  not  allow  long  deliberations, 
'  and  there  is  danger  in  delay. 

*  My  wife  desires  her  best  salutations. 

^  I  am,  my  dear  brother,  your  obedient  servant, 

'  JoxAS  Unoe.' 

What  was  Swedenborg's  reply  to  tliis  remonstrance  we  do 
not  know  ;  neither  do  we  know  his  reasons  for  his  confirmed 
celibacy.  After  the  custom  of  unmarried  men  in  the  upper 
ranks  of  life  in  Sweden,  and  especially  Stockholm,  he  kept  a 
Mistress  ;*  and  she,  assisted  by  his  absorption  in  business  and 
study,  may  have  conspired  to  keep  him  unweddcd. 

In  1729  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  Stockholm  elected 
Swedenborg  a  member. 

Fire  pursued  Bishop  Svedberg  to  the  end  of  his  life;  again 
in  1730  was  his  palace  burnt  down ;  and  being  an  old  man  of 
77,  his  nerves  were  so  shaken,  that  he  could  no  more  write 
with  a  steady  hand,  and  his  health,  whicli  had  always  been 
excellent  began  to  declme,  and  his  memory  to  grow  feeble. 


*  8m  'Ar«a0  Jtfumikm  Magaaine,'  yoI.  i..  pa^o  2G3.    Loudon,  1790. 
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IIaving  completed  the  great  work,  which  he  had  been 
writing  for  so  many  years,  Swcdenborg  set  out  for  Leipsic  on 
the  10th  of  May,  1733,  to  have  it  printed.  He  has  left  a 
meagre  itinerary  of  his  route,  from  which  we  shall  read  a  few 
passages. 

First  he  made  a  short  German  tour,  in  company  with 
Count  Frederick  Gyllenborg  and  a  few  other  friends.  They 
landed  at  Stralsund,  and  there  surveyed  the  traces  of  the  great 
siege  of  1715.  After  visiting  Griefsvalde,  they  went  on  to 
Berlin,  where  they  spent  a  few  days. 

Berlin  was  beginning  to  rise  into  high  rank  among  European 
capitals  under  the  .shrewdly  eccentric  power  of  Prussians  mde 
King,  Frederick  William,  the  hard  father  of  Frederick  the 
Great,  who  at  that  time  was  a  young  man  of  twenty-two, 
just  released  from  prison  and  a  paternal  sentence  of  death,  to 
be  forced  into  a  marriage  of  state  convenience. 

Berlin  charmed  Swedenborg.  '  The  royal  palace,*  he  writes, 
*  is  very  magnificent,  in  size  and  height  surpassing  the  palaces 
'  of  many  kings.  The  houses  of  the  citizens  are  numerous,  and 
'  built  like  those  of  Italy  and  Paris.  Outside  old  Berlin  a  new 
'  city  is  springing  up,  under  the  direction  of  the  King.  Its 
'  best  street,  you  would  imagine  to  consist  of  the  houses  of 
'  Nobles ;  whereas  in  them  dwell  artizans,  who  would  elsewhere 
'  inhabit  small  houses  and  huts.  The  eye  is  delighted,  the 
'  mind  exhilarated  by  the  wonderful  uniformity  and  contiguity 
^  of  all  the  houses.  It  may  be  said,  that  many  thousands  of 
'  men  live  in  one  house,  and  imdcr  one  roof. 
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*  The  City  is  very  populous,  dense  crowds  walk  the  streets, 

*  and  multitudes  assemble  iu  the  coui-ts,  and  public  places. 

*  Manufactures  flourish,  as  many  skilled  workmen  have  fled 

*  from  persecution  in  France,  and  have  settled  here.' 

Frederick  William's  tall  soldiers  did  not  pass  unnoticed. 

*  If  they  could  fight  to  the  same  perfection  as  they  go  through 

*  their  drill,  Prussia  might  conquer  Europe ;  but .    Tbeir 

*  dress  is  admirable  and  magnificent,  it  allows  full  freedom  of 

*  motion  and  makes  a  fine  show  ;  yet  beneath  all  this  military 

*  splendour,  the  parsimony  of  the  King  is  evident.'* 

In  the  royal  library  he  found  a  large  number  of  books,  but 
chiefly  old  ones,  not  much  iu  recjuest,  a  collection  made  on  the 
principle  of  getting  a  great  bulk  of  literature  for  a  little  money. 

From  Berlin  he  went  to  Dresden,  and  on  the  way,  '  read 

*  the  treatise  of  Pluto  on  the  ship-worms  of  Fricsland  and 

*  Northland. 

'  June  7. — I  came  to  Dresden  having  been  on  my  journey 

*  firom  iStockholm  twenty-eight  days ;  but  if  the  twelve  days, 
*on  which  I  rested  be  subtracted,  the  journey  would  only 

*  consist  of  sixteen  days.' 

Dresden  he  went  over  as  he  did  Berlin,  and  makes  a 
catalogue  of  its  remarka1>le  sights. 

*  June  lAth  to  IQth. — I  read  over  my  '  Prindpia^^  and 
^  made  corrections. 

^  June  21. — This  day  I  went  to  the  chapel  royal  of  the 

*  Duke  of  Saxony,  to  see  the  sacred  service  perfonned  accord- 

*  ing  to  the  rites  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.     Everything 

*  was  employed  that  could  captivate  and  delight  the  senses ; 

*  there  were  all  kinds  of  musical  instruments,  and  also  eunuchs, 

*  whose  voice  imitated  that  of  virgins, — nothing  was  wanting 

*  to  delight  the  sense  of  hearing ;  the  fragrance,  that  proceeded 

*  from  the  incense,  carried  about  by  boys,  was  most  gratefid  to 

*  the  smelly  and  our  eyes  were  channed  with  pictures,  hung 

•  *  Itincrarium.^    Tubingen,  IfilO. 
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'  round  the  building,  and  with  the  magnificent  dresBes  of  the 
'  priests,  who,  not  unlike  harlequins,  went  gesticulating  about^ 
'  All  things  appear  to  breathe  solemnity  and  sanctity,  and  at 
'  the  least  sound  of  a  bell,  all  fall  on  their  knees.  The  whole 
'  service  is  pertV>rnied  in  Latin,  wliirh  strikes  ynih  awe  the 
'  conunon  people.  The  worship  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
'  seems  contrived  to  blandish  and  intoxicate  the  senses, 

'  Juli/  10, — At  Mr.  Secretary  Kuger's  I  saw  the  '  Cosmo^ 
' '  logiani     Gencraleni^   of    John    Christian    Wolf,   who    has 

*  endeavoured  to  establish  the  natiu'c  of  elements  from  merely 
'  metaphysical  priiicipleSj  whicli  is  based  upon  a  very  sound 
'  foundation.' 

This  meeting  with  Wolf  had  in  it  much  pleasantness,  lie 
found,  that  bis  thoughts  and  W^olf's  bad  been  running  in  the 
same  cljannels  :  and  to  generous  thinkers,  not  burning  with  a 
selfish  lust  of  originality,  such  coincidence  is  full  with  the  joy 
of  sympathy, 

*  Illustrious  Wolf  was  recognized,  at  that  time,  fis  the 

'  lecond  greater  Leibnitz,  and  head  pliilosoplier  of  Nature,  who 

'by  '*  mathematical  method  *'  had  as  it  were  ta.ken  Nature  in 

the  fact,  and  illumhiatcd  everydiing,  so  that  whosoever  ran 

'  might  read, — which  all  manner  of  people  then  tried  to  do, 

but  have  now  quite  ceased  trying  by  the  Wolf  method/* 

From  Drcj^sdeii  he  went  to  Prague  where  be  arrived 

^  July  23. — I  walked   through    the  city^  and  across  the 

*  bridge  over  the   Moldati,  whirh  is   supported   on  eighteen 

*  arches,  and  on  which  there  are  many  imager,  aud  at  each 

*  end  a  turret,  in  wlni'li  arc  still  to  be  seen  the  balls,  which  the 

*  Swedes  fired  into  them  in  1648.  1  went  to  the  cathedral 
^  churcJi  of  fcjt.  Vita,  where  I  saw  the  sepulchre  of  Martin 
'  Hobicslav,   on  each  side  of   which  there  is   a  silver    altiir, 

*  aud  above  each  a  heart   made  of  pure  gold.     Around  tlie 

*  altars  are  sacrificial  gifts,  in  great  number,  of  silver  hearts, 
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;rAnd  hair,  and  many  others.  -  ,  ,   1  also  went  to  see  the 
'whole  city,  which  is  of  considerable  aize,  and  saw  the  place 

*  where  women  used  to  fight  their  husbands 1 

*  Tisited  the  church  of  St,  Nicliolas  [belonging  to  tho  Jeaults, 

*  who  po*8e^  many  churches  and  splendid  buildings.      Thei-e 

*  are  in  the  city  above  one  hundred  cburcbes  and  fii'ty  mona«- 

*  teries ;  the  city  contaiua  eighty  thousand  Inliabitants.  The 
'  Jews'  quarter  has  everything  in  it  dirty  and  filthy.  .  .  1  saw 

*  the  churcli,  in  which  wood  is  preserved,  said  to  have  been 
'brought  by  the  Devil  from  Rome.  Statues  abomid  in  the 
'«treebi  and  squares/ 

From  Prague  he  made  a  tour  among  the  mines  of  Bohemia, 
and,  being  deeply  concerned  in  mining  aifairs,  he  records  many 
observations  in  his  ^Jtinerary  :^  these,  except  to  a metaUmgist, 
have  little  interest. 

To  Dresden  he  returned  on  the  25th  of  August,  and  on  the 
2nd  of  September  set  out  for  Leipslc,  arriving  there  on  tlie  4tlK 
To  the  final  preparatiun  of  his  work  tor  the  press  he  now  be- 
atowed  his  time,  and  his  *  Itinerari/  '  concludes  with  this  entry- — 

'  5l/i  Oclober* — The  printing  of  the  ''  Princijjia'  is  begun, 

*  and  fix  sheets  this  week  arc  printed.     The  gods  bless  it ! 

*  The  Leipsic  fair  this  day  commenced/ 

Tlie  supervision  of  the  printing  of  his  great  work  the  *  Opera 
^  PhUt^ophica  et  Minenduiy'  and  the  execution  of  its  numerous 
etigrmved  illustrations  occupied  the  last  months  of  1733  and 
tbe  first  of  1734.  At  the  same  lime  stimulated  by  the  con- 
firmation of  his  mechanical  philosophy  in  the  newly-discovered 
writings  of  Wolf,  he  wrote  a  i^hort  work  on  ^  T/te  Infinite.^ 

At  the  bcgiiming  of  1734  both  works  were  published  eon- 
jorutiy  at  Leipsic  and  Dresden. 

Swcdenl>org  now  turned  homewards  through  Ilesse- 
Cai»el,  inspecting  its  mines  on  the  way.  The  great  attraction 
tn  HewHt-Cttsstd  however,  was  Philosopher  Wolf,  Wolf  had 
been  driven  trom  his  professorship  in  the  University  of  Halle 
by  the  ttrrors  of  Frederick  William  of  Pnissia,  and  had  found 
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refuge  and  favour  at  the  hands  of  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse- 
Casseli  who  appointed  him  profcsssor  of  mathematics  and 
philosophy  at  the  University  of  Marburg.  Here  Swedenborg 
made  acquaintance  with  the  great  man,  and  chatted,  and 
8i*ttled,  and  re-settled  tlie  origin  of  the  universe  by  '  mathe- 

*  matieal  method^  to  their  perfect  satiefaction. 

Persecuted  by  King  Frederick  William,  it  was  some  con- 
solation tu  Wolf  to  find  an  ardent  admirer  in  Prince  Frederick. 
Frederick  had  WoITs  Latin  wTitings  tranBlated,  that  he  might 
study  them ;  and  writing  to  Voltaire,  at  Cirey,  from  Berlin, 
8th  August,  1 736,  he  reconunends  Wolf  to  his  notice  aa  *  the 

*  most  celebrated  Philosopher  of  onr  days,  who,  for  having 

*  carried  light  into  the  darkest  places  of  metaphysics,  is  cruelly 

*  accused  of  in*eligion  and  atJieism.     Such  is  the  destiny  of 

*  our  great  men  ;  their  superior  genius  exposes  them  to  the 

*  poisoned  an*ows  of  eahminy  and  envy.* 

Voltaire's  answer  to  this  is  worth  quoting — 

*  Cirey,  26  August,  1736, 
'  I  cannot  sufficiently  thank  your  Eoyal  Highness  for  ttie 
'gift   of   that   little  book  abuut  Monsieur  Wolf.      I  respect 

*  metaphysical  ideas,  rays  of  lightning  they  are,  in  tlie  rnidst 
'  of  deep  niglit.     More,  I  think,  is  not  to  he  hoped  from  Me^ 

*  taphysics.     It  does  not  seem  likely  that  the  First  Prtnciplea 

*  of  things  will  ever  be  known.     The  mice  that  nestle  in  some 

*  little  holes  of  an  immense  building,  know  not  whether  it  is 
'  eternal,  or  who  the  Architect,  or  why  he  built  it.    Such  mice 

*  are  we  ;*  and  the  Divine  Architect  who  built  the  Universe 


*  The  nnalogy  docs  not  hold.  Men  do  wonder  C4>iic*-'miiig^  tb©  Universe  mid 
its  Maker^  mid  tlnnr  questions  concerning  both  are  satisfied  morcnnd  more  as 
tiicy  fijllow  right  mcthiKia  of  inrjuiry.  Mic«  neithtir  wondt^r  nor  desire  to 
undcrfit<and  anything  of  the  building  in  which  they  nestle  \  if  tliey  did,  doubt- 
less  they  wonld  hrtvc  beeBi  endowed  with  intellects  by  which  they  might 
apprehend  the  Architect.  Our  Maker  created  in  us  the  desire  to  know  llim ; 
and  that  desire  He  did  not  create  for  perijctnal  hunger  and  torment,  but  for 
gratification.  Talk  like  thiB  of  Voltaire^s  is  usnally  an  affected  bumiruy, 
and  tiie  preaagc  and  apoloprj  of  some  refioiinding  piece  of  arrogance. 
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*  haa  never^  tliat  I  kiiow  of,  told  his  secret  to  one  of  ub.  If 
*anylK>cly  could  pretend  to  guess  correctly,  it  is  M,  Wolf/ 

Wolf's  tci'minology  Swedfiiljorg^  adopted  for  some  years 
after  this  m  Lis  writings,  and  his  influence  upon  him  waa 
great ;  leas  however  as  a  master  tlitm  as  a  finend  who  con- 
fimied  and  sustained  his  specidations. 

Sweden horg's  '  Ff^ineipta'  was  written  Ijefore  he  knew 
Wnlf,  or  read  his  books;  hut  in  the  last  paragraph  of  the 
'  Principia*  he  confesses  important  ohUgations  to  him,  adding, 
that  whoever  will  take  the  pains  to  compai'o  his  work  with 
WolTs,  will  sec  that  their  principles  almost  exactly  coincide. 

In  an  incomplete  manuscript  of  Swedenborg's  we  find 
fhe^e  remarks,  which  are  interesting  as  showing  his  regard 
for  Wolf. 

'  A    cojuptirison   of  ^  The    Onfology^   and  *  The    General 

*  *  Omtwlogy'  of  Christian  Wolfwitk  my  *  PrtncipiaJ  ^ 

*I  wiah  to  institute  a  comparison  between  my  ^I^ineiptW 

*  and  tJie  rules  of  Metaphysics,  wnth  a  view  to  enable  me  in 
'some  measure  to  judge  of  the  foundations  upon  which  my 
'  philosophy  and  theory  repose,  and  whether  their  parts  arc 

*  geometrically  and  metaphysically  true,  or  the  reverse.   There 

*  is  no  better  source  for  this  test,  than  the  '  Cosmology  ^  of  the 
Hcamcd  Christian  Wolf,  who  may   be  justly  styled  a  time 

*  philosopher  J  since  he  has  drawn  out  the  principles  of  a  true 
'  pWlosophy  witli  unwearied  care,  scrutiny  and  elaboration, 
'and  teaches  them  metaphysically,  and  in  the  most  regular 

*  order,  and  at  the  same  time  scientifically  and  by  exi>erimeut* 

*  Let  u»  sec  then  whctlier  there  be  consent  fcctwcen  us,  or  any 

*  dlxHCut. 

*  In  rational  philosophy  Wolf  treats  admirably  of  the  mode 

*  of  philosophizing.     ^'Thc  liberty  of  philosophizing,''  says  he, 

*  "  should  be  allowed  to  those  who  philosophize  in  a  pliUoso- 

*  **  phical  mEimer*  and  from  this  concession,  no  danger  need 


»  Atid  If  they  do  not,  what  then  ? 
ntcrforc? 


Mav  Frederick  WiUiatn  in  that  cjtio 
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*  *'  be  apprehended  either  for  religion^  virtue,  or  the  state." 
'  Af^aiii  he  says — "  Without  liberty  in  philosophy,  progress  in 
'  '^  knowledge  is  impossible."  And  further :  "  A  place  must 
^  ^^  be  granted  in  philosophy  to  philosophical  hypothesis,  inas- 
'  "  much  as  they  prepare  the  way  for  JUscovering  real  truth/' 
^  And  again  :  ^'  K  any  one  philosophize  in  a  philosophical 
^  ^^  manner,  he  has  no  need  to  refute  opposite  opinions.^' ' 

Wolf  derived  his  philosophy  from  Descartes  and  Leibnitz, 
whose  successor  he  may  be  considered.  Swedenborg  was 
thoroughly  united  with  Wolf  in  opinion,  and  in  speaking  of 
the  ideas  of  the  one  we  speak  of  those  of  the  other. 

From  Cassel  Swedenborg  went  to  (jotha,  and  thence  to 
Brunswick,  on  a  visit  to  Duke  Rudolph  who  had  munificently 
defrayed  the  whole  cost  of  the  printing  of  his  *  Opera  PhUo^ 
^  sophica  et  MineraliaJ*  To  him  the  great  work  was  inscribed, 
oflfered  as  incense  to  a  god,  in  another  of  those  absurd  dedica- 
tions which  were  the  fashion  of  the  age.  The  Duke  died  in 
the  following  year,  and  in  him  Swedenborg  lost  an  intelligent 
and  liberal  fnend. 

Swedenborg  returned  to  Stockholm  in  July,  1734. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


PHILOSOPHICAL  AND  MINERALOGICAL  WORKS.* 


These  works  are  contained  in  three  handsome  folios,  copiously 
illnstrated  with  engravings.  A  portrait  of  the  author  in  his 
robes  of  office  forms  a  gracefiil  frontispiece  to  the  first :  a  fair 
copy  of  which  we  present  on  another  page. 

We  may  dispose  of  the  second  and  third  of  these  volumes 
at  once.  They  are  practical  and  technical,  giving  an  account 
of  iron  and  copper  mining,  and  the  processes  of  manufacture 
in  use  last  century.  To  metallurgists  they  must  ever  have  an 
abiding  interest  as  a  broad  land-mark  in  the  history  of  their  art. 

His  publication  of  trade  secrets  was  not  approved  by  the 
selfish  and  narrow-minded,  and  of  such  he  observes — 

*  There  are  persons  who  love  to  hold  knowledge  for  them- 

*  selves  alone,  and  to  be  reputed  possessors  and  guardians  of 

*  secrets.  People  of  this  kind  grudge  the  public  everything, 
*and  if  any  discovery,  by  which  Art  and  Science  will  be 


*  Tom.  L— '  Prindpia  Renun  Nataralium  sivo  Novorum  Tcntaminum 
'  F1i«iioiiieiia  Mnndi  Elementaris  Philosophice  Explicandi.* 

Tom.  II. — 'Begnam  Subteiraneixm  sire  Miuerale  de  Ferro  deque  Modis 
'  liiqwationnm  Ferri  per  Europam  passim  in  usam  rcccptis:  deque  conversione 
'ferri  ciudiin  chalybem:  devena  ferri  et  proUatioue  ejus:  pariter  dechymicis 
'  pnepaiitis  et  earn  ferro  et  Tictriolo  ejus  foctis  experimentis.' 

Tom.  III. — '  Begnam  Sabterraneum  sire  Mineralc  do  Cupro  ot  Orichalco 
'  modia  liqqatioiium  capri  per  Earopam  passim  in  usam  receptis:  dc  sccretioue 
'  tjjtm  ab  aigento:  de  conreruone  in  Orichalcuin :  inquc  Mctolla  diversi  generis : 
'  de  Lapide  Oalamlnari :  de  Zinco :  de  Vena  Cupri  ct  proUatione  ejus :  pariter 
'  de  chymieu  prnparatis,  et  cum  cnpro  factis  experimentis,  &c.  &c.' 

•  Com  figwie  sneis.  DresdoD  ct  Lipsin,  Humptibus  Fredorici  Hckelii, 
'BfUiopobBBegii,  17S4.' 
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*  benefitted,  comes  t4j  li^hty  they  regard  it  askance  with  scowl- 
'  iiig  viaages,  and  probably  denuunce  the  discoverer  as  a 
'  babbler,  who  lets  out  mysteries*  Why  should  real  secrets  be 
'  grudged  to  the  |mblic?  why  withheld  from  this  enligbtcticd 
^  AgeV      Wliatever  is  worth  knowing  should  bv  all  means  be 

*  brought  into  the  great  and  common  Market  of  the  World, 
<  Unlesfl  this  Ikj  done,  we  can  ncitlier  grow  wiser,  nor  happier 

*  \inth  time.* 

These  are  right  liberal  words^  having  the  savour  of  a  spirit 
often  claimed  as  peculiar  to  '  our  own  enlightened  Age.' 

Our  interest  lies  iu  the  first  voluraej  entitled,  *  Prinetpia^ 
'  or  the  First  iVinciples  of  Natural  Tfting^^  being  New  Attempts 
'  towards  a  jihiloftdj/h  ical  e.rplajiation  of  the  Elementari/  WorLL^ 

The  work  is  an  attempt  to  show  how  atoms  of  matter  were 
created;  and,  as  Earths  arc  congregatiuus  of  atoms,  how  Earths 
were  created.  Picking  up  a  grain  of  sand,  Swedeiiborg  would 
show  ns  how  it  proceeded  out  of  nothingness,  how  it  grew,  how 
it  came  to  have  its  place  in  the  universe  of  things. 

By  what  means  did  he  hi»]>e  to  t^tenl  from  Nature  the 
secret  of  her  Genesis  ?  We  shall  l>ctter  ajiswer  that  question 
after  hearing  what  he  has  to  say  concerning  the  means  to  a 
true  philosophy. 

These  jneans,  says  Swedcnborg,  arc  three — Experience, 
Reason,  Geometry. 

Experience,  he  thinks,  is  the  only  way  to  Wisdom.  It  is 
impoasible  to  receive  Knowledge  directly  from  the  SouL 
Knowledge  is  attained  solely  through  the  Senses ;  but,  whilst 
Knowledge  or  Experience  is  thuK  procured,  we  must  be  careful 
not  to  confound  Knowledge  with  Reason  or  Wisdom, 

In  Knowledge  or  Experieuce  are  tbuiid  the  mere  materials 
with  which  Reason  builds ;  yet,  without  Knowledge,  it  would 
be  impossible  for  Reason  either  to  grow,  or  to  exist.  Daily  we 
see  much  Knowledge  witliout  Reason;  the  learned  man,  with 
a  gorged  memory,  taken  by  a  shallow  world  for  the  wise  man, 
or  the  man  of  Reason,  and  crowned  with  the  laurels  of  genius. 
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To  Knowledge  or  Experience  must  tlien  be  added  Reason. 
Beason  is  that  fine  faculty  of  the  Soiilj  by^bich  Knowledge  m 
lied,  analysed,  classified,  and  reduced  to  laws  and  analogies. 
3n,  firom  facts  or  tbings  known,  elicits  a  secondj  a  tlurd, 
or  a  fonrth  tnitli^  hitherto  unknoi^Ti,  Reason  ib  the  mark  of 
the  true  philosopher;  and  Reason j  to  attain  her  ends,  muat 
aivukc  the  aid  of  all  the  Sciences,  but  cliieHy  Geometry. 

Under  the  empire  of  Geometry  are  the  three  KJogdoras — 
the  Mineral;  the  Vegetable,  the  Animal;  and,  if  it  Ijc  per- 
mitted to  call  it  a  fourth,  tlie  ElenientaK 

The  Elemental  Kingdom  eoinprisca  those  Buhstances,  which 
arc  by  their  own  nature  Jluld ;  every  one  uf  their  particles 
having  xtB  own  peculiar  powers  of  motion  and  elasticity.  A 
collection  of  these  particles  constitutes  an  Element,  such  as  Air, 
or  Etijer,  or  others  still  mi>re  sul)tile. 

The  investigation  of  this  Elemental  Kingdom  is  the  pur^ 
pose  of  the  ^Fritmpia.' 


All  the  things  of  the  i\jiinial,  Vegetable,  Mineral,  and 
Elemental  Kingdonia  are  mechanical^  and  possess  oiotlon  and 
limits.  The  whole  World  is  a  pure  system  of  Itechanism. 
The  Animal  Kingdom  is  mechanical  as  to  its  bodily  organiza- 
tioD.  Hence,  by  Geometry,  all  arc  to  be  investigated  and 
tmdorBtood. 

Tho  whole  World  being  meehanical,  it  follows,  that  the 
flDiiiU<*«t  things  and  tlie  largest  are  governed  by  simihir  me- 
chanical laws;  and,  though  the  narticles  of  the  Elenieutal 
Kingdom  are  invisible,  and  in  a  great  measure  elude  the 
obiorvation  of  the  Senses,  yet,  as  they  are  fluent  and  bounded, 
they  must  be  geometrical,  and  flow  and  exist  in  a  mechanical 
manner. 

The  Method  of  Nature  is  everywhere  the  same ;  what  is 
tnie  of  the  least  is  true  of  the  greatest ;  the  f<u'ce  that  shajies 
vj^  dttw-drop  forms  a  world  ;  the  mcchiinism  of  the  trunk  of  an 
LSphant  and  of  a  Hy  is  the  same.       The  pliitosnidier  must  not 
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be  deluded  by  size  and  supposed  difference.  There  is  tlio  same 
ratio  between  1,<XJO,000  and  5/)00j000  as  there  is  between 
-0,000,001  and  0,000,005.  Thin  truth  is  of  inestimaUe  value, 
liCeauKC  hy  analogiea  drawn  from  the  Been  we  can  advance  tu 
the  unseen,  and  speak  of  the  unseen  as  if  it  lay  mider  the  eye. 

Some  things  are  not  mechanicaL 

Though  the  World  is  constituted  in  a  mechanical  manner, 
and  is  explained  by  Geometry,  it  does  not  follow  that  all  tilings 
whatsoever  arc  to  be  thus  explained.  There  are  maumeralile 
things  not  mechanical.  There  is  tlie  Infinite,  altogether  with- 
out and  above  the  sphere  of  Geometr}^  From  the  Infinite  the 
Finite  is  derived,  and  from  tlie  Infinite  the  Finite  only  and 
momently  lives.  To  the  Infinite  then  everything  Finite  has 
reference,  not  excepting  Geometry.  The  Infinite  e^in  by  no 
moans  bo  geometrically  explored,  because  the  existence  of  the 
Infinite  is  prior  to  Geometry,  being  its  cause. 

There  is  also  tliat  intelligent  principle  which  exists  in 
animals,  which  is  their  Soul,  and  which  with  the  body  makes 
their  liie,  Wliat  is  the  nature  of  this  intelligence  Geometry 
has  hitherto  been  miable  to  discover,  and  we  are  yet  ignorant 
whether  the  laws  to  which  the  Soul  is  subject  are  similar  to 
tliose  of  Aleclianics :  yet  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  laws  of 
the  Soul  are  as  fixed  and  orderly  as  those  of  Mechanics,  and 
tliat  they  act  tlirough  mechanical  principles  in  the  body.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  Love  or  Life  of  Man,  which  is  not  to 
be  explained  by  Geometry :  yet  liis  Love,  by  and  through  the 
body,  operates  mechimically. 

There  is  likewise  a  Providence  respecting  all  things,  which 
is  Infinite  in  the  Infinite,  or  m  the  Being  who  is  aM-provident, 
and  which  is  quite  inappreciable  by  Geometr}\  There  are 
probably  infinite  other  things,  of  which  we  have  oo  knowledge 
whatever,  which  own  no  obedience  to  the  kno^Ti  laws  of  Me- 
chanics ;  hence  we  may  conclude,  tliat  there  are  things  in  the 
Soul,  wliich  are  still  far  remote  from  mechanical  apprehension : 
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so  that  did  wc  even  know  all  the  McchaTiisra  and  Genoietrj  of 
tlie  visible  ^VarlJ^  there  would  yet  remain  infinite  things  with 
which  we  arc  unacquainted. 

The  trne  pliilojjopher  seeks  eaniestly  for  the  causes  of 
thing)!^  for  knowing  the  causes  ho  becomes  the  easy  master  of 
efeets  and  detaiU.  The  mechaiucal  World  of  Nature  is  not 
imlike  a  apider'ft  web,  and  the  pliilonopher  may  be  compared 
to  the  spider  herself.  The  spider  in  the  centre  of  her  web, 
by  circles  and  polygons  radiating  around,  knows  in  an  instant 
what  takes  place  in  the  circumference.  The  philosopher,  who 
disc45ver8  the  central  law  of  Nature,  will  be  in  Nature  as  the 
spider  in  her  web.  From  tlie  centre  he  will  view  Nature's 
infinite  peripherics,  and  comprehend  the  whole  mundane 
systan  at  a  glance. 

God  and  the  Phihsapker* 

*  Without  the  utmost  devotion  to  the  Supreme  Being  no 

*  one  can  be  a  complete  and  truly  learned  philoHopher*     True 

*  philosophy,  and  contempt  of  the  Deity,  arc  two  oppo.^ites, 

*  V^eneration  for  the   bitiulto  Being  can  never  be  separate-d 

*  from  philosophy ;  for  he  who  fancies  himself  wise,  whilst  Ins 
'  wisdom  does  not  teach  him  to  acknowledge  a  Divine  and 
'  Infinite   Being,   has  not  even  a  piU'ticlc  of  wisdom.     The 

*  philosopher  sees  indeed,  that  God  governs  the  Creation  by 

*  rtdea  and  mechanical  laws,  and  that  the  Soul  governs  the 

*  Body  in  a  similar  manner,  he  may  even  know  what  those 

*  role»  and  mechanical  laws  are ;  but  to  know  the  nature  of 

*  that  Infinite  Being,  from  whom,  as  from  their  fountain,  all 

*  tilings  in  the  world  derive  their  existence  and  subsistence  — 
'  tij  know,  I  say,  the  nature  of  that  Supreme  Intelligence  with 

*  its  infinite  arcana,^ — tliis  is  an  attainment  beyond  the  sphere 

*  of  hU  liiuited  capacity.      When  therefore  the  philosopher 

*  ban  arrived  at  the  end  of  his  studies,  even  supposing  him  to 
'  have  acquired  so  complete    a    kn«iwledg«A   of  all    mundane 
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'  things,  that  nothing  more  remains  for  him  to  karn,  he  must 
'  there  Htop  ;  for  he  can  never  know  tJie  nature  of  the  Intinit^ 
'  Being,  of  His  Supreme  Intelligence^  Supreme  Providenee, 

*  Supreme  Love,  Supreme  Ju8tiee,  ami  other  infinite   attri- 

*  butt^*l.     He  will  therefore  aeknowletlge  that,   in  respect  to 

*  this  supremely  inteUigent  and  wise  Being,  his  knowledge  is 

*  nothing.    He  will  hence  most  profoimilly  venerate  Him  with 

*  the  utmost  devotion  of  Soul ;  m  that  at  tlie  mere  thought  of 
'  Hut  I J  his  whole  frame,  or  iJiembranouw  ajid  sensitive  ay  stem, 

*  will  awfully,  yet  sweetly  tremble,  from  the  inmost  to  tho 
'  outeniiost  principles  of  its  being.' 

Ood  and  Nature* 
*  Nature  is  only  a  word  which  expresses  the  motive  foresee 

'  proceeding  from  the  Infinite.  Nature  is  nothing  without  the 
'World,  and  the  World  without  Nature;  hut  the  Infinite  is 

*  still  lutiiiite  independently  of  the  World  :  while  on  the  other 
*hand  no  conception  can  be  formed  of  tho  World  independ- 
'  ently  of  the  Infinite.  They  therefore  are  mere  cliildrcn,  and 
'  have  not  reached  the  first  threshold  of  true  philosopliy,  who 

*  ascribe  to  Nature  the  origin  of  all  thingH,  and  exclude  the 
^  Infinite,  or  who  confound  Natm^  and  the  Infinite  together, 
'  w^hen  yet  the  \\'orld  or  Nature  is  only  an  effect,  a  causato 
'  or  thing  cau94?(l,  tlie  Infinite  being  its  eflieient  or  cause.' 

Such  is  a  curt  abstract  of  his  preliminary  observations. 
His  pui^ose,  it  will  be  seen,  is  to  firing  to  liglit  the  constitution 
and  hiw^s  of  the  Elemental  World ;  to  reveal  those  subtle,  in- 
visible and  inner  forces,  which  are  the  Soul  of  Nature,  by 
which  Nature's  gross  body  of  Eartli  is  permeated  and  vivified, 
and  from  which,  by  condensation,  Eartli  w^as  created. 

He  tells  UB  that  we  can  know  nothing  save  by  Experience, 
that  no  Knowledge  can  be  derived  directly  from  the  Soul,  but 
only  through  tlie  Senses ;  yet  he  opens  *■  The  Princtpia '  with 
an  assertion  wlueli  he  nevar  gathered  from  Ex|Mjrience, 
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He  wUhos  to  prove  how  the  Elcineiital  World  began^ 
and  he  begs  the  whole  question  by  assunilug  that  it  must 
have  cominenoed  in  a  Point* 

Nature,  he  conceives,  originated  In  a  Point,  which  ho 
defines  ab  the  simplest  existence,  the  geometrical  Point,  the 
Point  of  Zcno.  This  Point  is  the  beginning  of  the  World, 
for  it  is  the  beginning  of  Geometry ;  and  Geometry  is  the  law 
and  es^ntial  attribute  of  every  substance  in  the  World. 

The  Point  is  produced  immediately  from  the  Infinite.  It 
IS  the  medium  between  tlie  Infinite  and  the  Finite,  and  par- 
takes of  the  nature  of  both.  It  may  be  compared  to  Janus  with 
two  faces,  which  look  both  ways  at  once,  or  at  each  nnivcrsCi 

The  Point  h  pure  and  total  motion ;  it  is  the  commence- 
ment and  the  potency  of  all  motion  and  production.  The  Point 
cannot  be  conceived  of  according  to  any  laws  of  Geometry, 
and  no  attribute  can  be  assigned  to  it  except  by  analogy, 
WTien  geometrically  considered  the  Ihint  itt  nvtkingy  or  be- 
comes a  subject  of  mere  imagination. 

Motion,  aB  derived  from  the  Point,  ever  flows  from  a 
centre  to  a  circumference,  and  around  the  circumfereuce 
back  to  the  centre,  and  is  thus  an  everlastiog  spiral.  In 
gpeaking  in  this  lashion,  he  speaks  of  the  Point  as  manifested 
in  Nature,  As  from  the  Point  all  the  motion,  force  and  being 
of  Nature  commence  and  arc  derived,  so  every  atom,  and 
consequently  cverj'  aggregation  of  atonic,  eames  ui  its  heart  a 
perpetual  tendency  to  vortical  motion. 

Out  of  a  congress  and  coacervation  of  such  Points  offeree 
tlie  First  Finite  is  produced.  This  First  Finite  we  are  directed 
to  think  of  as  a  geometrical  figure  witli  the  fewest  of  boun- 
dariea,  the  most  perfect  of  figures,  the  first  limitation  of 
dbfitance,  and  the  first  occupant  of  space.  In  it  tljcre  are  two 
polos,  fonned  by  the  spiral  motion  of  Uie  Points?,  and  in 
it  i»  an  e(|uator  with  meridians  and  lesser  circles.  From  its 
inherent  motion  it  is  necessarily  impelled  to  a  revolution  on  its 
JUW.     The  First  Finite  thus  perfectly  n^sembles  the  World, 
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although  it  is  so  small  that  in  comparison  with  things  com- 
pounded it  is  ahnoBt  nothing. 

Aa  by  the  aggregation  and  coac^rvation  of  gyrating 
Points  tlie  First  Finite  is  formed — m  hy  motion,  aggregation 
and  mutual  presaui-e  among  First  Finitcs  a  grosser  order  of 
Second  Finite s  ia  produced.  What  the  Point  is  to  the  First 
Finitej  the  First  Finite  ia  to  the  Second. 

Second  Finites  are  said  to  compose  the  First  Element, 
forming  the  solar  vortex,  and  filhug  the  whole  space  of  the 
starry  heavens. 

From  Second  Finites  are  produced  Third  Finites,  in  the 
same  manner  as  First  Finites  are  from  Points,  and  Second 
Finites  from  First. 

Third  Finitea  form  the  Second,  or  Magnetic  Element. 

From  Third  Finitcs,  in  the  same  way  by  condensation  and 
coacervation,  are  produced  Fourth  Finitcs. 

Fourth  Finites  form  the  Third  Element,  or  Ether. 

From  Fourth  Finitea  are  produced  Fifth  Finites  in  the 
same  way. 

Fifth  Finitea  compose  the  Fourtli  Element  or  Air,  and  in 
a  state  of  still  closer  compression,  Water.  Water  having  no 
elasticity  cannot,  however,  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the 
Elemental  Kingdom.  It  is  the  first  purely  material  Finite. 
In  a  glohule  of  Water  is  coutained  all  that  had  previously 
existed  from  the  Point  downwards,  Eke  box  within  box. 

It  will  thus  be  readily  seen  that  one  Finite  stands  to  its 
second  as  its  cause,  and  in  this  sense  ia  called  its  Active. 
Actives  are  then  the  heart  of  their  Finite  j  and  the  Point  within 
aU,  is  the  heart  of  hearts.  Derived  from  the  Point  is  an  endless 
motion  by  which  the  whole  Elemental  World  is  maintained  in 
a  cciiseless  vortical  whirl. 

Such,  according  to  Swedenborg,  is  the  derivation  and  pro- 
cession of  the  Elemt'nts. 

It  Avill  be  observed,  that  in  tliis  proces!^it>n  we  have  a  series 
of  ActiveX  and  Passives,  or  rather  Ue-actives.     The  Point  is 
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an  Active  to  tlie  Firat  Finite,  and  the  First  Finite  a  Re-active 
to  the  Point ;  and  the  Elements  of  Magnetism  and  Ether  stand 
U>  one  another  in  the  same  relation.  Throughout  Nature 
Swedenborg  held  that  there  was  everywhere  Action  and  Re- 
action^ and  absolute  inertia  nowhere ;  that  the  gross  moved 
more  slowly  than  the  rare,  but  that  the  rare  found  a  fulcrum 
for  action  in  the  gross  ;  that  tJie  gross  was  moved  by  the 
action  of  the  rare ;  and  that  without  Re-action  there  could  he 
no  Action ;  for  without  a  passive  continent  action  would  he 
diBsipated  like  steam  without  a  boiler,  or  the  Soul  without  a 
body.  Every  Active  or  every  force  in  its  turn  serves  as  a 
Passive  to  a  higher  force ;  as,  for  example,  the  boiler  is  passive 
to  steam,  steam  to  heat,  heat  to  electricity,  and  electricity  to 
some  force  more  subtile  still,  and  tlie  higlieat  finite  force  of  all 
to  the  Infinite, 

A  boiler  is  a  tangibly  mechanical  Passive ;  but  Swedenborg 
would  aay  that  steam,  and  heat,  and  electricity  are  not  a  whit 
len  mechamcal,  although  their  mechanism  eludes  our  Senses* 

For  the  illustration  and  confirmation  of  this  theory  he  turned 
to  Magnetism  ;  Magnetism  he  held  to  be  the  Second  Element, 
and  composed  of  Third  Fmites. 

Peter  Van  Mussehenbroek,  Professor  of  Philosophy  and 
Mathematics  in  the  University  of  Utrecht,  published  at  Lcyden 
in  1729  a  work,  ^  Phystcm  Experinientalea  et  Oet/metricw  Disser- 
taiitmee^^  abounding  ui  magnetic  experiments  and  o!>3ervation8. 
Tbeae  Swedenborg  freely  transfeiTed  ^j  his  pages,  and  used  to 
prove  his  doctrine  of  vortical  motion,  Mussehenbroek  con- 
Adered,  that  magnetic  attractions  and  repulsions  observed  no 
certain  law ;  but  here  Swedenborg  let\  him,  maintaining,  that 
nowhere  was  order  more  demonstrable. 


This  done,  and  having  described  the  Elemental  World  in 
its  leaata,  ui  single  Pohits  and  Finites,  he  turns  to  its  description 
b  the  maaay  in  Suna  and  Space  and  Earths*     In  doing  so  he 
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repeats  what  he  has  written  before,  for  as  he  tells  us,  *  Nature 
^  ifl  similar  to  heraelf  in  Suns  and  Planets  as  in  Particles,  size 

*  makes  no  difference.* 

The  Point  was  descriljed  as  containing  or  receiving  the 
potency  of  all  niotion  and  production  derived  from  the 
Infinite.  Suns  are  the  sires  of  systems,  and  therefore  Suns 
consist  of  Points,  From  these  Fointj*  are  produced  First 
Finitcs,  and  from  Fii'st  Finitcs  Second  Finitcs,  or  the  First 
Element,  and  from  Second  Finitcs  Third  Finitcs,  or  tlic 
Magnetic  Element  These  First  and  Second  Elements  form 
the  Solar  Vortex.  Each  particle  and  tlic  whole  mass  of  the 
Magnetic  Element  wht'cKng  iii  ceaseless  gyration, '  in  perpetual 
'  motion,  local  or  translatory,  undulatory  or  modificatory  and 

*  ancillary,'  closed  and  tliickened  in  the  Third  Element  or  Ether, 

The  Sun  in  hi8  Vortex  was  surrounded  by  this  cniat  of 
Ether.  Subtle  and  rare  though  Ether  be,  yet  to  the  inner 
Elements  it  is  coarse  ;  and,  revolving  in  a  continual  gyratory 
motion  round  the  Sun,  it  gradually  retreated  until  widening 
and  widening  It  bec^ime  at  last  m  attenuated,  that  it  broke  and 
coUapsed  into  space  and  was  there  fashioned  by  the  soft  but 
powertid  action  of  the  Magnetic  Element  into  a  Planet,  and 
led  into  its  orbit  by  continuing  magnetic  bonds. 

The  Planet  of  Ether  by  further  condensation  became  Air ; 
and  from  Aii*  by  still  further  compression  was  produced  Water. 

From  Water  was  formed  the  Mineral  Kingdom.  iVround 
globules  of  Water  grew  crusts,  just  as  Ether  cnisted  round  the 
Sun.  These  crusts  gathered  themselves  between  the  interstices 
of  the  Water  globules,  and  hence  originated  Salt. 

Salt  was  the  first  of  the  solid  fonnations,  the  beginning  of 
tlie  terrestrial  series.  From  Salt,  Swedenborg  conceived,  '  by 
'  distillation,  sublimation,  rectification,  circulation,   filtration, 

*  commixtion,  digestion,  precipitation  or  crystallization  might 
'  be  educed  any  substance ;'  and  indeed  was  educed  the  Mineral 
Kingdoiu . 

The  Mineral  Kingdom  thus  accounted  ibr,  the  ioundatiou 
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of  the  Earth  was  laid;  anil  by  countless  changes,  and  develop- 
ment upon  development,  a  ground  for  vegetables,  and  then  tor 
animals,  and  at  last  a  Paradi&e  were  prepared,  into  which  Man, 
the  king  and  crown  of  creation,  stepped  forth;  and  all  these 
wonders  were  effected  through  gyrating  Points,  or  tJic  Sun 
whose  inmost  consists  of  an  infinite  concourse  of  such  Points. 

Such,  in  mere  outline,  is  Swedenborg's  theory  of  the  origin 
and  order  of  the  mechanical  Universe.  It  would  he  difficult  to 
give  an  idea  of  the  laborious  care  and  minuteness,  nmning 
into  endless  iteration  and  diiRiscness,  with  which  he  reasons 
out  its  details.     What  is  to  be  said  about  it  ? 

It  is  a  mathematician's  ambitious  dream.  The  very  begin- 
ning of  his  theory  lay  in  nothingness.  The  Point  by  his  own 
definition  was  geometrically  nothing,  a  mere  figment  of  the  fancy, 
and  his  ratiocination  over  it  makes  the  head  swira.  He  felt 
hts  difliculty,  and  candidly  expresses  \m  desire  to  evade  it — 
*  Since  the  Pomt  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  must  necessarily 

*  be  contemplated  as  proceeding  from  the  Infinite,   and  yet 

*  existing  before  any  Finite,  and  so  must  be  considered  as  non- 
^  geometrical,  inasmuch  as  the  Finite  is  produced  by  it,  like 

*  always  begetting  its  like ;    I  could  wish  that  some  other 

*  person  capable  of  the  task  would  favour  us  with  a  better,  or 
^more  jnst  view  of  the  subject.  For  my  own  part,  I  would 
^  willingly  give  up  the  further  consideration  of  this  first  erw  to 
'  wliich  something  of  Infinity  adlicres,  and  proceed  to  the 

*  Finites.'* 

This  waa  hard;  his  Point  he  was  bound  to  make  clear; 
yet  after  much  ado  he  ends  in  taking  it  for  granted, 

ITie  bland  and  unconscious  way  in  which  the  makers  of 
precepts  abandon  them  in  practice  is  amusingly  illustrated  by 
Swedenborg  in  his  '  PrtfictpitiJ  He  tells  us,  as  we  have  read, 
that  all  Knowledge  is  derived  through  the  Senses,  and  nothing 
directly  from  the  Soul ;  and  this  assertion  stands  as  the  preface 


♦  •  Prindjda*  cb«p.  ii.,  Nn.  19. 
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to  a  theory  spun  out  in  all  it«  elaboration  from  his  own  Soul. 
It  is  true  he  allows,  that  he  i»  only  trying  to  evolve  the 
Unseen  from  the  Seen  ;  and  we  may  follow  hini  when  he 
says,  that  sla  vinibki  Matter  is  geometrical  as  to  figure,  and 
mechanical  as  to  motion^  invisible  ilatter  must  be  so  likeTvTBe ; 
for  size  makes  no  difference ;  but  when  he  proceeds  to  invent 
Elements  we  listen  to  him^  if  we  can  command  the  mterest, 
as  we  would  to  a  tale  of  Utopia  or  of  the  Faiiies.  For  the 
existence  of  Points  and  the  procession  of  Ftuiteii  into  tJie 
Elements  he  has  no  evidence  or  experience  to  adduce  w4iat^ 
ever.  Wljy  Slagnetism  itself  is  not  composed  of  Points 
'  derived  immediiitelj  from  tlie  Infinite  ?■  and,  \Miy  there  are 
not  ninety-two,  or  twenty-five,  or  ten  layers  of  Finites  between 
the  Infinite  and  the  Ether  V  these,  and  scores  of  similar  ques- 
tions might  be  idly  asked,  for  his  only  answer  could  be, 
I  have  assumed  whatever  I  thought  requisite  for  tlie  complete 
aymmetry  of  my  theory.     This,  any  open-eyed  reader  of  the 

*  Princyna^  sees ;  and  Swedenborg  himself  lived  to  reject  his 
niathematical  fiction  concerning  the  process  and  order  of 
Creation. 

Although  I  anticipate  my  narrative,  yet  this  seems  a  fitting 
place  to  quote  a  passage  or  two  from  his  later  works  bearing  on 
the  subject.  Writbig  at\cr  he  had  attained  fourscore,  he  says — 

'  The  natiu-e  and  manner  of  Creation  had  often  engaged 

*  my  meditations,  yet  to  no  purpose ;  but  after  I  was  admitted 
'  by  the  Lord  to  the  Spiritual  World  I  perceived  the  impossi- 
'  bility  of  coming  to  any  true  conclusion  about  the  Creation  of 

*  the  Universe,  except  it  is  first  known  t!iat  tliere  are  two 

*  Worlds,  a  Spiritual  and  a  Natural,  and  two  Suns,  a  Spiritual 

*  and  a  Natural,  by  which  Suns  Creation  was  efiected.'* 

Again  he  observes — 

*  Unless  an  idea  be  formed  of  God  as  the  primary  substance 


■ 


•  '  Vtra  Chntiiana  Rcliyio*  No.  76,  paljUahctl  1771.     Bore  wo  have 
another  theory  widely  diflerent,  alwut  which  we  shnll  speak  in  its  turn. 
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'  imd  form,  the  mind  19  filled  mth  idle  fancies,  .....    As  that 

*  the  Creation  of  the  World  originated  in  Points,  and  afterwarda 

*  from  geometrical  lines,  which  as  ther  are  not  predicated  of 

*  any  substance,  are  in  fact  mere  nothings.'* 

Again — 

*  It  ia  asserted  by  some,  that  a  substance  so  simple  exists, 

*  (aay  Pouits  for  instance),  that  it  is  not  a  fonn  fi-om  lesser 
*fonn«,  and  that  from  that  Bub»tancc  by  coacei^^ation,  sub- 
'atantiate  or  composite  things  exist,  and  at  length  those 
'substances,  which  are  called  Matter,  NeTertheless,  such  a 
*fflmple  substance  does  not  exist;    for  what   is  a  substance 

*  without  a  form  ?      It  is  a  thing  that  nothing  can  be  prc- 

*  dicated  of;    and  from  an  entity  of   which  nothing  can  be 

*  predicated,  notJung  can  be  compounded  by  coaeer\^ation.'t 

The  following  will  show  how,  in  after  years,  he  moderated 
hia  notion  of  the  range  of  Mathematics — 

*  The  Geometricians  think,  that  notliing  can  go  beyond  or 

*  rise  above  their  science ;  but  herein  they  are  much  deceived. 

*  The  action  of  the  Intestines,  tbe  very  lowest  and  grossest  of 

*  btmi&n  ftmctions,  altogether  baffle  geometric  apprehenalon. 

*  Geometry   is  terminated  in  the  circle,  or  in  curves  refer- 

*  ring  themselves  to  the  circle,  and  does  not  therefore  even 

*  compass  things  aerial  and  aqueous.     If  therefore,  Geometry 

*  is  onequal  to  these  low  and  easy  things,  how  can  it  ever 

*  attain  to  the  higher  I  ever  comprehend  those  subtler  organs 
'  which  receive  Life  !  'J 

Extracts  of  like  import  might  be  extended ;  but  ihcAC 
may  suffice  to  prove  that  Swedeiiborg  rose  above  his  *  Prin- 
^eifnay  which,  by  its  easy  '  niathematical  method,*  makes 
*the  Creation  of  a  World  little  more  mysterious  than  the 
^  oookijig  of  a  dumpling.  ^§ 


•  •  Vfrn  Ckrvliana  Migia,*  No»  20. 

"f  '  ih  Divino  Amvre  ei  (k  IMvimt  Sapuntia/  No*  231*,  puljH»lie<l  J7H3. 

i  *  IHarium  SptrituaU,*  No.  3»4B3*4,  5th  Oct<jl»r,  \7m 

}  Bee  '  JSarior  Bt^triuM,*  fmgt\  I . 
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The  '  Pnnetpta^''  amongst  its  few  readers  in  these  days, 
has  not  wanted  admirers,  who  have  found  in  it  anticipations  of 
many  subsequent  discoveries.  It  would  he  surprising  indeed 
if  a  theory  of  such  range  and  elaboration  did  not  strike  out 
some  speculation,  which  Science  might  justify  and  later 
philosophers  repeat. 

From  our  absti'act  it  will  be  seen  that  something  akin  to 
the  famous  Nebular  Hypothesis  is  set  forth  in  the  assertion, 
that  the  Earths  are  produced  from  the  condensed  effusions 
of  the  Sun.  Laplace,  who  is  commonly  credited  with  the 
Nebular  Uypothesis,  owns  tliat  Bnffi)n  first  suggested  to  bun 
the  idea  of  the  derivation  of  Planets  and  their  Moons  from 
tlieir  Sims.  Buflbn  possessed  Swedenborg's  ^  Frincipia^  and 
it  may  be  presumed  read  it ;  for  his  copy  with  his  autograph, 

*  BuffoHj  173G,*  on  the  title-page,  now  lies  before  me,  lent  to 
me  by  a  friend  who  purchased  it  from  Mr.  IL  G.  Boluii  the 
weU-knov^Ti  London  bookseller. 

Even  for  the  Point  there  are  people  to  say  something;  some 
of  our  scientific  men  think,  '  that  Matter  is  resolvable  in  the 

*  last  analysis,  not  into  definite  atoms  occup}4ug  space,  but 

*  into  Points  of  dynamic  force.'  This  Mr.  Faraday  considers 
demonstrable,  and  substantially  it  is  Sweden  Iwjrg's  notion  :  tho 
Point  is  by  him  defined  as  *  pure  and  total  motion,  an  ever- 
^  lasting  force,'  and  tho  seed  of  all  things. 

That  he^it  and  electricity  are  latent  in  all  Matter  is  now 
universally  admitted.  Swcdenborg  held  tliat  heat,  light  and 
electricity  were  but  modifications  of  one  Element — the  Mag- 
netic; and  that  Magnetism  was  only  one  zone  in  the  series 
which  lay  between  gyrating  Points  at  the  inside,  and  earths 
and  metals  at  the  outside.  It  is  plain  then  tlnit  Magnetism, 
according  to  his  theory,  is  latent  in  all  Matter,  for  it  is  but  one 
of  the  processes  by  which  it  exista. 

Perhaps  the  rao&t  useful  and  fruitful  doctrine  of  the  '  Prtn- 

*  cipiay^  is  the  doctrine  of  similarity — that  Nature  is  ever>"where 
the  same,  in  great  as  in  little, — that  size  nnikcs  no  difference. 
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This  truth  Swedenborg  laid  fast  hold  of  and  never  forgot ;  he 
used  it  unsparingly  as  a  truth  of  universal  application  in  things 
spiritual  as  well  as  natural,  and  few  of  his  pages  can  be  read 
without  meeting  it,  expressed  or  implied. 

Hence  in  the  ^Prmcipia^^  his  Cosmogony  is  only  a  repetition 
of  his  theory  of  the  Point  and  its  Finites ;  the  Sun  becomes  a 
centre  of  Points  breeding  the  Elements,  which  condense  into 
Earths. 

The  existence  of  vortices  throughout  all  Creation  is  main- 
tained in  the  *  Principia  /'  a  spiral  or  vortical  motion,  he  says, 
18  derived  from  the  Point,  and  pervades  every  Finite,  and 
therefore  all  aggregates  of  Finites,  whether  Elemental  or 
Material. 

The  theory  of  vortices  was  advocated  by  Kepler,  Descartes, 
and  Leibnitz ;  but  it  was  regarded  as  exploded  by  Sir  Isaac 
Newton's  doctrine  of  attraction. 

There  is  a  great  difference  however  between  the  theory 
of  vortices  as  taught  by  Swedenborg,  and  by  his  predecessors. 
They  supposed  atoms  and  worlds  to  be  inert  masses,  and,  that 
Earths  were  wheeled  in  their  orbits  by  some  extraneous  force ; 
Swedenborg  on  the  other  hand  looked  on  each  atom,  and, 
therefore,  on  each  Earth  of  atoms,  as  canying  in  its  heart  the 
force  of  the  Point,  and  as  being  intcnially  impelled  thereby  to 
perpetual  vortical  motion,  iloreover  the  spaces  between  Suns 
and  Earths  were  not  voids ;  but  were  filled  with  the  Magnetic 
Element,  which  swathed  the  Earths  in  its  soft  bands,  and 
urged  them  onward  in  their  spiral  ways. 

By  a  Magnet  and  its  sphere  Swedenborg  would  interpret 
the  Universe.  What  indeed  was  the  Universe  but  a  great 
Blagnet?  Stars  were  clustered,  and  Suns  and  Earths  and 
Moons  all  moved  under  magnetic  laws. 


CHAPTER  X. 


THE  INFINITE   AND  THE   FINAL    CAUSE   OF   CREATION, 

AND   THE   MECHANISM  OF  THE  INTERCOURSE 

BETWEEN  THE  SOUL  AND  THE  BODY,* 


This  brief  treatise  Swedenbor^  inscribed  to  his  brather-iii4aw 
Benzelius,  who  at  that  tiinc  was  Bishop  of  East  Gothland,  a 
rest  In  his  ascent  to  the  primacy  of  the  Swedish  Church-  Aa 
the  dedication  very  pleasantly  sets  forth  their  fraternal  relation- 
shrp  in  kindred  and  spirit,  we  cite  it  at  length.  Swedenborg 
writes — 

'  Wlien,  in  one  and  the  same  individual^  we  venerate  merit, 

*  and  acknowledge  the  source  of  personal  kindness,  especially, 
'  if  other  and  extrinsic  ties  be  superadded,  in  such  case, 
'  through  the  harmony  of  nature  and  circym stance,  subsisting 

*  l>etween  us,  wo  embrace  him  with  perfect  love.  In  you, 
'  Right  Reverend  Bishop,  and  beloved  Kinsman,  I  venerate  a 

*  wisdom,  equal  to  your  exalted  rank,  and  worthy  of  your 

*  sire ;  and  the  learned  world,  with  one  accord,  confesses  the 
'  same.  In  you  I  acknowledge  the  source  of  personal  benefit, 
'  inasmuch  as  it  was  by  your  advice  and  wishes  that  my  mind 
'  (then  ripening  and  eager  for  stuJy,  though  hesitating  and 

*  ignorant  nevertheless,  aa  at  that  early  age  it  is  wont  to  be, 
'  to  what  pur.HuIts  to  turn)  was  directed  to  the  present  and 

*  similar  subjects,  which  were  auguries  of  a  prosperous  career 

*  In  literature.     Moreover,  there  subsists  between  us  the  bond 


•  *  ^rodromtta  PhUoeopkm  Batiocinantu  de  Infinite  et  CauMt  FinaU 
'Crcatwms:  deque  Mechaniamo  OperatwnU  Anima  et  Corporis »^  Dreadas  fit 
LipsijBy  Siimplilnu  Fredenci  Ufikelii,  BibliopoJ.  Regii|  1734. 
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*  of  reUtionBhip.     From  this  three-fiild  ground,  that  is  to  say, 

*  from  veneration  for  jour  merits^  from  acknowkilginfut  of 
^joiir  kindness,  and  from  family  ties,  springs  sincere  love, 

*  which  I  trust  you  will  permit  me  here  to  put  on  record*     As 

*  it  was  at  your  instigation  that   1  applied  myself  to   these 
^atudles,  so  I  hope  you  will,  in  a  measure,  acknowledge  this 

*  offspring  of  my  powers,  poor  though  it  b«,  as  in  some  part 

*  your  own  ;  aiid  therefore  allow,  that  of  right,  it  should  ho 

*  dedicated  to  no  one  but  yourself.     I  claim  for  it  your  favour- 

*  able  Gonfiideradon,  if  not  on  its  own  account,  yet,  because  of 

*  the  cause  it  pleads ;  if  not  for  its  merits,  yet,  for  the  love  you 

*  bear  its  author.     That  your  life  may  be  as  long  and  happy 
'  a»  those  desire,  who  are  your  relations  by  love, — tliis,  and 

*  more  than  this,  as  I  love  you  more,  is  the  heartfelt  wish  of, 
'  Riglit  Reverend  Bishop, 

*  Your  most  obedient  Servant  and  dutiful  Kinsman, 
*  Emanuel  Swedenboro." 


The  Infinite,  Swedenborg  premises,  is  the   Difficulty  of 
Philosophy. 

*  As  the  mind  in  the  course  of  philosophizing  peers  into  and 
*-  courses  over  finite  Nature,  it  cannot  but  at  last  arrive  at  the 

*  utterly  unknown  and  iuexplicaWe,  that  is,  at  the  Inimite  ; 

*  and  as  the  Infinite  la  identical  with  the  Non-finite,  tlie  mind 

*  there  stops, — there  finds  an  insunnountablo  and  bnpeneti*able 

*  difficulty,  a  Gonlian  Knot. 

*  llic  Philoflopht7r  then  by  a  thousand  curious  efforts  labours 

*  to  know,  what  the  Infinite  can  be,  what  the  Infinite  God  is 
^like^  what  can  be  the  nature  of  an  Essence  without  end  or 

*  boundary,  and  what  that  something  is  of  the  qufihtics  of  which 

*  Philosophy  is  doomed  to  perj>etual  ignorance ;  whether  the 

*  Infinite  is  identical  with  the  Divine,  whether  there  l>e  aught 

*  in  Nature  which  can  be  said  to  be  Infinite,  whether  the  Infinite 
*ia  beyond  Nature  or  not,  and  whether  the  qualities  of  the 
^  Infinite  are  to  be  iliacovcred  by  means  of  Nature  or  not. 

H  2 
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'  For  where  tlie  mind  la  not  hindered  by  circumstances  or 
'  oppressed  with  cares,  it  ever  loves  to  rise  and  moimt  on  high  ; 
*•  and  the  ftteeper  the  difficulty,  the  mare  heartily  the  mind 
^  enc;ages  with  it ;  for  the  mind  burns  to  possess  denied  know- 
*•  ledge,  and  to  tread  torhidden  ground ;  longs,  al»o,  to  know 
^  secret  things,  and  glories  in  grappling  with  difficulty  :  and  the 
'  longer  it  sticks  in  the  knotty  point,  provided  there  is  hope 
'  that  anything  approaching  to  knowledge  can  be  won,  the 

*  more  earnest  jind  buniing  do  its  etlurtd  become.     The  pleasure 

*  of  the  pursuit  lives  and  feeds  upon  itself,  and  dallies  with  the 
'  labouring  soul ;  and  this  continues,  until  the  mind  has  found 
'  what  it  sought,  or  else,  in  sheer  weariness,  is  forced  to  leave 
'  it,  as  hopelessly  inexplicable ;  although  even  m  this  case,  it 
'  is  not  \^athout  reluctance,  that  the  Philosopher  can  consent  to 
'  forego  his  emprise. 

'  Hence  men  perforce  will  speculate  about  the  Infinite,— 
'  although  the  more  deeply  they  go  the  more  deeply  are  they 
'  invulved  in  an  impenetrable  labyrinth, 

'  The  Philosopher  impaticut  to  solve  the  difficulty  of  the 
'  Iniinite  whets  his  mindj  consults  all  the  oracles  of  Reason j  and 

*  coUccts  a  thousand  arguments  from  his  Memory,' 

Yet  it  will  be  at  once  obsen^ed,  tliat  the  Philosopher,  his 
Reason,  his  Memory,  and  all  the  powers  and  knowledge  he 
e^an  command  are  Finite,  and  being  Finite,  in  the  nature  of  tlie 
case,  they  ClUI  make  no  approach  to  the  Infinite*  He  may 
come  Indeed  to  the  conclusion,  that  Nature  and  God  are  one; 
hut  that  is  to  deny  the  Infinite,  for  Nature  is  Finite. 

*  I  will  then  admit,'  he  continues,  *  that  by  no  comparison 

*  with  things  seen  and  finite,  and  by  no  simihtude,  and  by  no 
'  force  or  faculty  of  the  understanding  can  we  penetrate  into 
'  any  thing  that  is  in  God,  or  in  His  Lifiiiity,  I  will  also  go 
'  further  and  grant,  that  not  Angels — if  the  reader  believe  in 

*  Angels— can  penetrate  into  the  Essence  of  the  Infinity  of  God. 

'  Perhaps  my  reader  thinks  that  Philosopljy  has  no  right  at 

*  all  to  reason  upon  the  Essence  and  Infinity  of  God,  since  such 
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*  procedure  la  vain,  and  leads  direct  to  errors ;  and  that  we  ought 

*  to  accept  in  faith  tlie  fact  of  the  Divine  Infinity,  because  taught 

*  in  the  Holy  Scripture.     I  confess  that  this  is,  in  all  justice,  the 

*  preferable  way,  and  that  Reason  may  properly  be  banished 

*  from  mysteries  and  holy  ground ;  and  moreover,  that  those 

*  persons  are  the  happiest  to  whom  by  gi-ace  it  is  given  to  do 

*  so.     Nevertheless,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  there  are  vast 

*  numbers  in  the  philosophical  world  who  have  no  choice  left  in 

*  this  matter,  but  who  fall  into  deep  thought  on  the  Divine 

*  Essence ;  for  the  law  of  humanity  is,  tliat  if  the  mind  begins 

*  to  reason,  it  cannot  help  going  deeper  and  deeper 

'  The  human  mind  has  an  innate  desire  to  philoso])hize  on  the 

*  unknown,  and  all  the  more  if  God  or  the  Soul,  or  Salvation 

*  be  under  discussion.    Every  one  has  not  the  pow(T  to  dictate 

*  the  course  of  his  thoughts,  and  the  persistency  of  the  Pliilo- 

*  Bopher  in  his  search  for  the  Infinite  is  natural  and  liumaii.' 

The  question  then  is,  Wliether  there  l:e  an  Infinite,  or 
not  ?  Whether  God  be  of  such  a  nature,  that  He  can  be  called 
Infinite  ? 

To  narrow  the  discussion,  he  asks  his  reader  to  accept  the 
conclusion,  *  to  which  Reason  absents,  that  in   Nature   the 

*  Infinite  13  impossible.     Nature  is  composed  of  Finites ;  and 

*  Finites,  though  multiplied  indefinitely,  can   never   become 

*  Infinite. 

*  Some  Iiave  attempted  to  make  out,  that  Nature,  or  the 

*  Universe  is  not  Finite,  but  Infinite — that  the  Heavens  are 

*  illimitable  and  unending — that  the  World  is  eternal  and  ever- 

*  lasting.     So  thought  Aristotle  and  certain  of  his  followers. 

*  They  fiEmcied,  that  in  this  way,  they  had  found  a  God,  who 
*waa  at  once  Finite  and  Infinite.     They  saw  that  the  Uni- 

*  verse  was  finite  to  the  senses,  but  they  thought  that  if  th(»y 

*  took  away  from  it  all  boundaries,  or  supposed  it  circular,  or 

*  in  some  other  way  imagined  it  without  end,  that  they  would 

*  thereby  conceive  the  Infinite.     The  Infinite,  in  short,  they 
'  regarded  as  Space  without  end,  iiiid  Time  without  beginning. 
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' Had  they  chosen  to  reason  deeper,  they  would 

*  have  perceived  that  a  Universe  of  Finitea  forming  an  Infinite 
'  God  aro  irrcconcilabk  notiuna  ;  for,  if  you  recognize  parts  In 

*  the  Universe,  you  thereby  reeognixe  mere  Finitcs  aa  coin- 

*  poahig  it ;  and,  if  yon  i^ecognize  moments  in  Time^  you  do 
'  tlie  fiaxne.     How  then  can   any  number  of  these  Finites  be 

*  Infinite?  .-..,.,  How  can  a  Universe  of  Finites  be 
'  without  Umits ?  Each  part  has  its  Ilnnts — why  not  the  whole? 
'  Labour  as  you  pleas©  to  conceive  the  Finite  without  boun- 
'  daries,  yon  must  yet  answer  these  questions ;   and,  if  you 

*  answer  truly,  your  Reason  cannot  but  achnit  that  tlio  Uni- 
^  verse  is  finite ;  for,  although  your  imagination  pass  tJirough 

*  myria^ls  and  myriads  of  worlds,  you  still  must  come  to  an 
'  end ;  and  a  Universe  finite  in  its  parts  must  needs  be  finite 
'  as  a  whole' 

Admitting  then,  that  the  Universe,  Nature,  or  Creation  is 
finite,  he  next  inquires,  By  whom  was  the  Universe  created, 
caused,  or  Suited  ?  If  it  be  answered,  that  Nature  created  or 
originated  it.^elf,  a  reply  is  made  which  is  flatly  repugnant  to 
Reason  ;  for  that  is  saying,  that  it  existed  before  it  did  exist  j 
that  it  created  itself.  K  it  be  said,  that  God  created  Nature, 
and  God  be  thought  of  as  finite,  the  question  is  not  answered, 
but  evaded  or  deferred ;  for,  If  God  be  finite,  we  renew  our 
inquiry  and  a^sk.  By  whom  was  God  finlted,  created,  or  caused? 
We  have  here  the  child's  question  following  his  instruction, 
that  God  made  him — Then,  who  made  God? 

Thus  driven  inwards  from  Finite  to  Finite,  from  Cause  to 
Cause,  wc  arc  at  last  compelled  to  stop  and  own  a  first  and 
original  Cause,  itself  un-caused  and  un-finite,  and  therefore 
Infinite. 

By  thlii  process  our  author  extorta  the  confession  of  the 
Infinite,  as  the  Cause  and  the  Creator  of  the  finite  Universe. 

Ha\nng  admitted  the  Infinite  his  next  lesson  is,  that  w© 
can  never  know  what  tlie  Infinite  is :  tluit  we  can  do  no  more 
than  say  the   Infinite   U.      ^  Vmn*  fouliyfi   Reason  '   has  long 
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Striven  hopelessly  to  conceive  the  Infinite  by  the  Finite, 
although  the  were  terms  of  the  case  ought  to  hare  taught  her 
a  wholeioine  despair. 

*  The  greatest  master  of  leamnig  can  no  more  imagine 

*  what  the  Infinite  is  than  the  simplest  rustic.  If  it  is  said 
^  that  God  13  like  a  raan  or  an  idol,  or  like  the  least  or  the 

*  greatest  thing,  to  us,  one  aimile  may  be  grosser  than  anotlier; 

*  but  to  God,  the  Infinite,  one  simile  is  gross  as  the  other.  No 
^  difierence  in  Finitcs  is  any  difference  to  the  Infinite,  for  there 
^  id  no  ratio  of  likeness  or  unhkcness  between  the  Infinite  and 

*  the  Finite.' 

Hia  next  step  he  describes — 

^  Ilaving  attained  a  confession  of  the  Infinite,  ao  that  nolens 
^wbmB  Beaaon  is  obliged   to   admit  a  something  which  is 

*  utterly  unknown,  and  which  never  can  be  resolved  by  the 

*  known,  a  Being  who  is  properly  termed    Infinite,  let  us 

*  now  take  this  tacit  adniission  and  proceed  onwards  and  see 
'  whether  we  can  by  Reason  attain  a  still  more  distinct 
'  acknowledgment,  that  there  is  an  Infinite  God  the  producer 

*  of  Nature.      Reasoning  h  2>riort  we  have  found,  that  this 

*  Unknown  Being  exists,  or,  that  there  is  an  Infinite.  Wo 
'  will  now  inquire  experimentally  whether  the  same  conclusion 

*  does  not  become  irresistible  reasoning,  h  postcriorV 

In  order  to  do  this  he  adduces  a  variety  of  reflections  on 
the  immensity  and  the  order  of  the  Universe,  as  seen  in  the 
Heavens  and  the  structure  of  the  human  body  and  infers 
liierefinoni  the  necessary  existence  of  an  Infinite  Creator  and 
Designer.  He  had  evidently  at  tliia  time  (1733-4)  begun  to 
grow  familiar  with  anatomy. 

In  conclusion,  he  enters  into  some  obscure  and  difficult 
reasoning  about  a  n^i/j»,  or  medium  of  connection  between 
the  Infinite  and  the  Finite,  between  God  and  His  Creation. 
Hie  Infinite  was  the  cause  of  the  Finite ;  but  the  Finite  is 
perfectly  distinct  from  the  Infinite :  Creation  xnfrom  God ;  but 
notliing  of  God  is  in  Creation.     Creation  raoi*cover  is  not  a 
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wort  done  and  abandoned ;  but  a  work  in  constant  progress 
and  renewal :  maintained  in  every  atom  of  its  existence  by  a 
perpetual  efflux  from  the  Infinite.  How  then  is  tlie  cl^asm 
between  the  Infinite  and  the  Finite  bridged  over?  How  is 
Nature  adjf^iued  to  (jadV 

*  Without  a  nexus  tlie  Finite  could  neither  exist  nor  subsist. 

*  Unless  the  First  Fiuites  were  related  to  tlie  Infinite  by  a 

*  nexus  of  some  kind  thej  wonld  be  at  once  annihilated,  and 

*  the  Universe  dissipated  outright.' 

In  *  The  Prtneipta '  we  noticed,  that  he  selected  Points  for 
this  office  of  mediation  between  the  Infinite  and  the  Finite : 

*  like  Janus  looking  both  ways/  Now  he  is  less  positive  and 
in    perplexity,    directing  his  attention  *  at  one  time   to   the 

*  Infinite,  and  at  another  to  the  First  Finite,  hoping  to  discover 

*  the  nexus  from  the  latter  though  not  fn*m  the  foi*mer^  and 

*  standing  hardly  kuo^^ing  which  road  tu  take  between  some 

*  light  and  more  darkness.' 

This  conclusion  is  at  last  attained — 

'  The  nexus  is  affirmed,  but  it  is  not  kno^Ti,  we  declare  its 

*  certain  existence,  but  pretend  to  no  knowledge  of  its  qualities. 
'  The  nexus  is  Infinite  and  equally  imkno^vn  as  the  Infinite  itself.* 

This  was  discouraging.  Evidently  his  next  duty  was  to 
evolve  from  his  Reason  a  nexus  between  tlic  unknown  Infinite 
nexus  and  the  Finite.  Strangely  enough  he  electa  Jesus  Christ 
to  the  office  of  the  nexus  between  the  Infinite  and  the  First 
Finites !     His  idea  was,  that — 

*  Where  Reason  is  perplexed  in  her  apprehensions  recourse 

*  must  at  once  be  had  to  Revelation ;  and  when  Revelation 
'  gives  us  no  answer  we  must  fly  to  the  oracle  of  Reason.  In 
'  this  way,  Natural  Theology  must  proffer  her  hand  to  Revealed, 
'  when  the  meaning  of  Revelation  seems  doubtful ;  and  Rc« 

*  vealcd  Theology  must  lend  her  aid  in  turn,  to  Rational 
'  Theology,  when  Reason  is  in  straits.' 

His  Reason  being  in  straits  then  about  the  nextis^  he  flies 
to  Revelatiim,  and  this  Is  his  deliverance — 
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*  Let  us  now  see  whether  God  Himself  lias  not  been  pleased 
'  to  reveal  to  lis  this  very  thing ;  for  He  tells  us,  that  Ue  had, 

*  from   Eternity,  an  only   begotten  Son,  and,  that  this  only 

*  begotten  Son  is  Infinite  and  is  God,  and,  tliat  the  connection 

*  btjtween  the  Finite  and  the  Infinite  is  etfected  by  the  only 

*  begotten  Lifinite  Son  and  God  ;  and  that  the  Father  and  iSon 

*  are  one  God,  both  Infinite,  both  the  Creator  of  the  Finite 

*  Universe,  that  both  concun*ed  in  tlie  work  of  Creation,  yet 

*  that  the  two  are  so  distinct,  that  the  one  is  the  Fatlier  and 
^  the  other  the  Son,  the  one  the  first  Person,  the  other  the 

*  second ;  wherefore  in  respect  to  the  names  of  Father  and 

*  Son,  and  in  respect  to  the  word  Person,  tliey  are  indeed  two, 

*  but  in  Infinity  and  Divinity,  they  are  one  and  the  same.     In 

*  this  way  we  have  here  somctliing,  like  what  Reason  had 

*  dictated,  to  wit,  the  existence  of  a  nexu^^  between  the  Finite 
*and  the  Infinite;  also,  the  declaration,  that  the  final  cause 
'  belongs  to  the  Infinite,  but  through  the  nexus  of  the  Son ; 
'  mnd^  tliat  the  connection  between  the  Infinite  and  the  Finite 

*  is  through  the  Sou  and  through  nothing  else*     Thus,  then 

*  we  have  a  concurrence  of  Revelation  and  Reason   in  the 

*  matter  of  the  riexus, 

*  For  the  present  then,  let  ns  rest  content  in  the  certainty, 

*  that  through  tlie  only  begotten  Son  of  God,  the  First  Finites 

*  are  connected  ^vith  the  Last,  and  both  with  God/ 


The  very  title  of  the  second  part  of  the  treatise  before  os, 
tThe  Mechanism  of  the  Intercourse  between  the  Soul  and  the 
*B<xly,'  indicates  a  piece  of  thorough  Materialism • 

lie  first  decides,  that  the  Soul  is  not  Infinite  inasmucti  as 
It  IB  not  God,  but  created  by  God ;  and  not  being  Infinite,  it 
moat  be  Finite,  and  being  Finite,  it  must  therefore  be  included 
aiMnewhere  in  tliat  Universe,  which  commencijig  in  Points, 
ends  in  Earth. 

The  Soul  being  Finite  must  have  extension,  '  fur  the 
*  Finite  in  not  eonccivable  apart  from  extension. 
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*  I  do  not  care  how  Bmall  a  Finite  may  be,  it  must  occupy 

*  space. 

'  In  all  objects  perceived  by  the  Senses^  there  are  none, 
^  which  do  not  come  under  the  empire  of  Geometry  and  Me- 

*  chanics ;  and  as  all  things  which  arc  gross  enough  to  be  seen 

*  are  derived  by  condensation  and  coacervation  from  the  sub- 
'  tile,  inner  Elements,  we  have  every  right  to  conclude,  that 

*  the  same  laws  which  govern  in  the  lowest,  govern  in  the 

*  higheat.  It  is  in  fact  a  mere  question  of  size  ;  because  par- 
'  tides  are  so  minute  as  to  elude  our  eyes  is  no  reason  why 

*  they  should  elude  the  laws  of  Geometry  and  Mechanics ;  it 

*  has  been  settled,  tliat  size  makes  no  difference,  for,  Do  we 

*  not  heboid  the  same  Mechanism  in  the  trunk  of  a  fly  and  an 
'  elephant  ? ' 

By  this  reasoning  he  catches  the  Soul  in  the  net  of  tho 
Finite  and  the  Material,  and  discourses  over  it  geometrically 
and  mechanically. 

*  The  Soul  is  in  Nature  and  was  sent  into  Nature  by  God* 
*...,.  It  admits  of  being  enclosed  within  tlie  Finite,  that 
'  is,  within  the  Body. It  is  clear  from  experience, 

*  altogether  apart  from  reasoning,  that  the  Soul  is  a  constituent 

*  of  the  Body,  limited  to  it,  and  on©  of  the  Body's  natural 

*  parts.  ,  *  .  ,  The  Soul  is  natural  or  physicah  .  •  •  •  It  is 

*  the  last  and  subtilest  part  of  the  Body, 

'  The  Soul  dwells  in  no  particular  gland,  in  no  particular 

*  membrane,  nor  is  it  diffused  all  over  the  Cody,     The  Soul's 

*  dwelling-place  is  where  tlie  raerabrancs  pass  into  their  highest 

*  attenuations  and  reacJi  their  finest  subtilty The  seat 

*  of  the  Rational  Soul  is  in  the  Brain  and  does  not  extend 
'  beyond  it*  The  Soul  resides  particularly  in  the  cortical 
'  substance  of  the  c^rebrmn,  and  partly  also  in  the  medullary 
'  where   exquisitely   fine    membranes   run   from    particle    to 

*  particle,  and  above,  aroimd  and  within  each  particle.     The 

*  Soul  is  ubiquitous  in  all  piirts  of  the  Brain." 

Between  his  Soul  and  hii^  iiody  of  tlesh,  bluod  and  bones, 
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Man  comprised  all  the  Elementaj  which  lio  between  the  Snn 
and  the  Earth :  by  his  Soul  he  ie  kin  to  the  Sun,  by  his  Body 
to  the  £arth*  By  vibratioDs  all  influences  from  without 
iwcend  throngh  the  Senses,  by  the  graduated  Elements,  to  the 
Soul.     '  Such  vibratory  or  tremuloua  motion  is  the  cause  of 

*  iill  sensation/  Down  tlie  same  ways  by  vibrations  the  Soul 
from  her  centre  issues  her  mandates  to  the  Body. 

Sucli  was  Swedenborg's  theory  of  '  the  Mechanism  of  the 

*  Intercourse  between  the  Soul  and  the  Body.'  Ho  liad  too 
much  good  sense  not  to  feel  its  defects ;  but  one  of  the  vices  of 
his  mind  was  an  impatience  of  uncertainty,  and  to  attain  a 
{nil J  roimdcd  doctrine  he  was  far  too  ready  to  cover  the 
loikiiown  with  theory,  evolved  from  very  imperfect  data  of 
the  known. 

To  reach  the  Soul,  and  discover  Avhat  it  was,  had  become 
his  consuming  desire — 

^  The  Sciences  are  diving  continually  deeper  and  deeper 
'into   the   mysteries   of   Nature,   and  continually   detecting 

*  correspondences  between  the  grosser  and  finer  substances 

*  of  the  World.  Why  should  we  not  press  inwards  to  a 
Mmuwledge  of  tlie  Soul?   so  as  to  forestal  our  postexity  and 

*  prevent  them  laughing  at  us^  as  we  ourselves  now  laugh  at 
'  aome  of  the  old  philosophers/ 

Tliat  he  had  his  doubts  about  his  theory  is  evident  from 
several  expressions.     He  naturally  felt,  that — 

*  If  tlie  Soul  be  mechanical  and  geometrical  it  may  bo 
^difficult  to  explain  many  of  its  faculties;  as  Imagination| 
'  P«itt0ption^  Reason,  Memory,  Ideas,  &c.' 

Difficult,  indeed !    He  meets  his  doubt  in  this  suggestion ; 

*  Why  may  not  mechanical  laws  exist  in  a  superlative  per- 

*  fection  adequate  to  these  offices?* — and  promises,  *that,  in 

*  m  work  to  whicli  this  essay  is  only  preliminary,  we  Bhall 
^  ckiiionstrat^,  tliat  the  Soul  is  perfectly  mechanical,  and,  that 

*  it  is  immortal  and  cannot  perish  unless  the  Universe  itself  be 
^  anniUlatod.^ 
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In  the  ijitrodiiction  to  '  TJie  JPnnctjna^'*  published  in  the 
former  year  (1733),  Swedenborg  had  Baidj  that — 

'  In  respect  to  the  Soul  and  its  varioua  faculties,  I  do  not 
'  conceive  it  possiljle  that  they  can  be  explained  or  compre- 

*  hended  by  any  of  t!ie  known  laws  of  motion.     Siicli^  indeed, 

*  is  our  present  st^te  of  ignorancej  that  we  know  not  whether 

*  the  motions  by  whicli  the  Soul  operates  on  tlie  organs  of 
^  the  Body  are  reducible  under  any  law  or  rule,  either  similar 

*  or  dmsimilar  to  those  of  Mecbaiiisin/ 

Now  (in  1734)  he  has  come  to  another  conclusion — 
*  The  Soul  18  subject  to  mechanical  and  geometrical  laws. 
'  As  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  any  finite  existence  without 

*  extcuBioD,  or  extension  without  form,  or  extension  and  tonn 

*  together,  when  motion  is  performed  without  mechanism  ;  or 

*  mechanism  without  figure  ;  so  I  am  utterly  at  a  loss  to  know, 

*  how  it  can  he  shown,  tliat  there  are  other  rules  or  laws  of 

*  Nature  beyond  those  that  ai-e  geometrical  and  mechanical.' 

Yet  he  did  not  close  the  lid  of  the  geometrical  box  upon 
the  Soul  without  misgh-ings — 

^  If  any  one  can  point  out  to  me^ — 1  will  not  insist  upon 
^  demonstratiun — but  if  any  one  can  point  out,  how  any  other 

*  than  geometrical  and  mechanical  laws  are  possible  in  our 
^  finite  Creation,  I  will  cede  the  whole  argument.  As,  however, 
'  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  any  finite  existence  without  ex- 
'  tension,  and  extension  without  form,  and  extension  and  form 
'  together  with  motion  devoid  of  mechanism,  so  I  am  utterly 
'  at  a  loss  to  know  how  the  Send  can  exist  save  as  a  subject  of 
'  Geometr}^  and  Mechanics.  .  ,  .  ,  He  who  denies  extension 

*  to  the  Soul,  denies  that  the  Soul  is  finite.' 

Deeper  in  the  mud-holes  of  Materialism  he  could  scarcely 
go.  The  year  be  had  spent  in  Geriiiany,  reading  and  com- 
muning with  Wolf  and  his  set,  had  humed  him  into  positions 
from  which  his  own  good  sense  Lad  saved  him  when  writing 
T/re  Prtncipm^  at  home  in  Stockholm.  Now  be  thinks  every- 
thing, whieli  is  not  Gosl,  everything  created  by  the  Infinite, 
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inaamtich  as  it  ia  Finite^  must  needs  be  material,  possess  length, 
breadth  and  thickiieds,  and  exist  under  the  rule  of  Geometry 
and  Mechanics,  Afflicte(i  \\dth  an  itch  for  simplicity,  he  gains 
liiB  end  by  re  due  in  g  the  Universe  to  one  common  stuff  called 
Matter,  thin  at  the  centre  in  Sims  and  Boulsj  and  thick  at  the 
outside  in  Earths  and  Metals. 

We  may  pity,  or  smile  at  these  attempts  of  Swedenborg 
to  conjure  the  secrets  of  Creation  out  of  his  Reason ;  but  he 
tried  to  do  no  more  than  whole  regiments  of  Philosophers 
ancient,  modem  and  contemporary ;  but  happy  beyond  most 
of  them  was  he,  for  he  escaped  from  liis  geometrical  and 
medjanical  delusion,  and  cursed  it  in  a  way  I  need  not  hero 
repeat 

We  have  noticed,  Uaat  Swedenborg  speaks  of  this  book  on 

^The  InfiniU'  as  *  an  essay  merely  prelumnaiy  to  a  work  in 

vbich  1  will  prove,  that  the  Soul  is  perfectly  mechanical^  and 

*  that  it  is  immortal/  and  in  several  places  he  repeats  the 
promise  telling  us  in  one  instance,  that  he  '  designs  to  speak 

*  more  at  length  of  the  Soul  in  the  Body  in  special  treatises 
*thc  purpose  of  which  will  be  to  demonstrate  the  immortahty 

*  of  the  Soul  to  the  vciy  Senses.' 

To  discover  then  the  Soul  in  the  Body  be  betook  himself 
with  all  his  vigour  to  the  study  of  iVnatoioy  and  Physiology : 
witii  what  results  we  shall  presently  see. 

In  1745,  ten  years  alter  this,  he  printed  a  work  in  London 
on  *  Tks  IVorMp  and  Love  of  GoiV  It  is  mentioned  now, 
because  from  internal  evidence  it  appears  to  have  been  written 
about  thifl  time ;  and  because  when  speaking  of  Christ  as  the 
ntxu»  Itetwecii  Ctod  and  Nature  in  the  book  before  us,  he 
remarks,  *  We  shall  have  more  to  say  on  this  head  when,  in 

*  pUFBuance  of  our  present  plan,  we  come  to  speak  o{  Divint 

*  Chapter  L,  Section  xiy,  at  the  end. 
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CHAPTER  XL 


THE  DEATH  OF  BISHOP  SVEDBERU. 


Right  glad  was  the  old  Bishop  to  receive  his  son  back  from 
G^ennatiY)  a  recognized  Philosopher.  His  memory  had  grown 
treacheronsj  hia  nerves  treiniilous,  but  !iis  eyes  never  needed 
spectaclea,  and  he  beheld  with  a  proud  joy  the  handsome 
volumes  of  the  '  Opera  Phihsophica  et  Altneralia^^  printed  at 
a  Duke's  coat,  and  fumbled  through  the  leaves  for  the  pictures, 
chief  among  which  was  his  own  Emaniiers  portrait.  The  hour 
of  his  release  from  the  business  of  this  world  was  at  hand^  but 
in  Emanuel's  honours  there  was  a  sweet  satisiaction  over  which 
he  could  sleep  and  wake  in  delight. 

In  words  whicli  I  have  already  in  part  quoted,  Svedberg 
thus  exprosaes  his  comfort  in  his  son  up  to  the  ripe  age  of 
forty — 

'  Emanuel,  my  son^s  name,  signifies  "  God  with  us,"  a 
*  name  which  should  constantly  remind  him  of  the  nearness  of 
'  God,  and  of  that  interior,  holy,  and  uiysterious  connection 
'  in  which,  through  faith,  we  stand  with  our  good  and  gracious 
'  God :  and  blessed  lie  the  Lord's  name  1  God  has  to  this  hour 
'  been  with  him,  and  may  God  fiirther  be  with  him^  until  he  is 
'  etenially  milted  with  Hbn  in  His  Kingdom !' 

The  Antohiography  from  which  thb  passage  is  taken,* 
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'^  Befiides  several  others  wliicli  have  been  absorbed  in  the  course  of  the 
narrative.  Copies  of  the  Autobiogrraphy  exist  to  this  diiy,  in  uianuscriptf  in 
Sweden ;  and  it  in  to  be  hoped  that  a  work  so  characteristic  and  amusing  maj 
tooa  find  an  editor  and  a  printer.  In  the  preimration  of  this  account  of  Bishop 
Srodbcr^^  I  have  been  greatly  ladebttKl  for  infrjrmation  to  his  Memoir  in  a 
Swedish  Biographical  Cyclopscdia — '  Biographiskt  Lesdotm  '6ft?er  Namnkunniffe 
iSmJuka  Man,'     Up&ala,  1840. 
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was  oompoBcd  by  the  Bishop  when  he  was  between  eeventy-six 
and  seventT-nine  years  old,  from  1729  to  1732.  With  his  owii 
kand  he  made  six  copies,  in  folios  of  one  hundred  and  sixty 
|Migts0|  as  he  says,  *  with  good  intention  and  in  a  fatherly  spirit/ 
and  dedicated  them  with  his  usual  sllbli^l^  self-assurance,  *  to 
^my  chUdrexi  and  posterity  as  an  example  how  to  conduct 
*  ihemdelves  after  my  death.^ 

In  1734,  December  17th,  the  Ln penal  Academy  of  Sciences 
of  St«  Petersburg  elected  Swedenborg  a  corresponding  Member. 


Oi  the  26th  of  July,  1735,  Bishop  Svedberg  died  at  the 
age  of  eighty-two,  haring  ruled  in  the  diocese  of  Skara  for 
thirty-three  years.  His  body  was  placed  in  a  Tault,  he  had 
set  apart  in  the  cloister  church  of  Varnlicoi,  and  over  the  door 
of  which  ho  had  placed  an  oval  stone  with  this  inscription — 

BISKOPENS 
DOCTOR  JESPER  8VEDBEMS 

OCH    DESS   K.    nCSTRUS 

FEU     SARA     8VEDENBURGS 

HVILO-BUM 

A  :  D    1720* 

Whieh  being  interpreted,  reads— 

BISHOP 

DOCTOB  JESPER   SVEDDERO 

AND    HIS    BELOVED    WIFE 

MRS.      SARA      SVEDENBORQ^S 

RESTING-PLACE 

A.  D*  172U, 

Tlie  managing  man  had  so  far  back  as  the  year  1718 
written  out  precise  and  ample  directions  for  his  fimeraL 
I*  There  is  to  be  no  fuss  made  about  my  corpse ;  the  Masters 

*  «yf  Arts  and  the  Clergy  of  the  \ncinsty  are  to  bear  it  from  my 

*  booBe  to  the  grave,  and  if  they  grow  tired  the  parishioners  will 

*  relieve  them.      The  funeral  will  take  place  by  daylight,  so 

*  that  there  may  be  no  need  for  flambcaujt  or  torches ;    the 
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'  funeral  seruion  will  be  taken  from  the  text — *  I  believe  in  die 

^  ^  commimion  of  Saints,  the  reniisaion  of  siiifij  tlie  resurrection 

*  *  of  the  body,  and  life  everlastbig.   Amen/    Music  aiid  organ 

*  will  be  silent,  and  only  the  hyiun — ^  I  know  I  shall  agaiji 
' '  arise' — amig  at  the  end.  Meat  and  drink  will  be  abundantly 
'  provided  for  the  invited  j^est«,  and  the  remnants  of  the  feAst 

*  distributed  among  the  poor  of  Asaka  and  Saranaka,     The 

*  funeral  meoioirs,  written  by  myself,  will  be  read  before  the 
'  sennon/ 

Thus  closed  the  long  life  of  the  busy  Bishop,  a  man 
spiritual  and  worldly,  liberal  and  hitolerant,  generous  and 
grasping,  lively  and  serious,  and  in  all  things  restless  and 
aggressive.  Entt^rtaining  it  likely  wa«  to  meet  Svedberg  once 
in  a  while,  and  hear  tlic  rattle  of  his  audacious  tongue,  and 
enter  into  the  bufltle  of  his  doIngK;  but  to  be  associated  with  him 
permanently,  must  indeed  have  been  weariness  to  the  flesh  of 
all  whose  ways  were  not  as  his  ways.  To  the  health  of  Ids 
enemies,  who  he  rcekoned  many,  he  used  to  drink ;  but  it  is 
easier  to  imagine,  that  he  was  disliked  as  '  a  bore,'  as  an  in- 
truder into  matters  beyond  his  pale,  and  as  an  upsetter  of 
comfortable  routinCj  than,  that  he  was  seriously  hated  as  a  foe< 
On  the  same  ground  we  should  suppose  tliat  he  was  liked  by 
his  atlniirers  rather  than  reverenced  or  loved*  There  was  not 
stillness  enough  in  hlni  to  afford  leisure  for  friendship,  and  his 
three  mercantile  marriages  prove,  tliat  his  sensibilities  were  of 
a  very  coarse  texture. 

Music  was  a  passion  with  Svedberg.  We  read,  that  one 
Peter  Hesselius,  a  elerg}Tnan,  was  used  to  spend  his  evenings 
witli  his  violin  and  flute  at  the  Bishop's  fireside,  and  wile  away 
tlie  hours  with  their  favourite  tunc»*  'Ileaven,'  said  Svedberg, 
'  is  the  hmd  of  music.   There  all  motions  ai'e  melodies.  When 

*  I  he^w  the  roai-  of  the   waterfalls   and   the  clatter  of  tlie 

*  mills,  they  bring  to  mind  the  constant  harmonies  I   shall 

*  enjoy  w^hen  I  ascend  to  my  eternal  home  and  abide  with  the 

*  Angels,' 
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Peculiarly  notable  in  Svedberg  was  hla  omnipresent  self* 
I  tssteem ;  in  all  hb  a&irs  the  Lord  was  on  liis  side,  and  the 
Devil  on  his  adversary's.  In  that  conviction  lay  the  secret  of 
liifii  pertinacity,  his  nau^tey  and  his  perpetual  activit}'.  He 
never  saw  biiiiself  as  others  saw  him ;  hence  he  felt  none  of 
that  timidity,  which  afflicts  those  who  can  see  themselves  out 
of  their  neighbour's  eyes.  His  frankness?  w^as  not  sincerity  so 
much  as  ignorance  of  the  effect  of  his  words.  Dukcss  of  this  sort 
ts  a  qualification  for  a  oertmn  order  of  worldly  success.  Men 
who  are  dead  to  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  others  conceraing 
them,  and  supremely  satisfied  with  their  own  rightness,  can 
drive  their  measures  through  society  in  a  stj'le  utterly  im- 
possible to  sensitive  organizations.  It  is  plab,  that  was 
Svedberg^s  case,  lodifferent,  because  dead,  to  im spoken 
opinion,  he  was  able  to  work  incessantly  without  being  be- 
wildered by  a  doubt  or  troubled  witli  a  fear.  Direct  resistance 
in  speech  and  action  alone  affected  him,  and  he  was  satisfied  if 
his  imperious  wishes  were  obeyed  without  taking  any  heed  of 
the  motives  from  which  obedience  was  yielded. 

Varied  by  culture,  circumstance,  and  direction,  we  shall 
observe  in  Emanuel  Swedenborg  an  essential  repetition  of  his 
fiither^s  mind. 


Bijdiop  Svedberg  left  a  considerable  fortune.  Swedenborg's 
sbaref  added  to  what  he  had  inherited  from  his  step-mother, 
placed  him  in  independence,  and  set  him  free  to  pursue  his 
studies.  In  the  following  year  he  therefore  found  a  substitute 
for  his  Assessorship,  and  tu  him  resigned  the  lialf  of  bis  salary 
of  l^iX)  dalers,  and  set  off  ior  the  Continent  in  order  to  study 
Anatomy  and  Physiology,  and  print  his  promised  books.  A 
daler  in  173G  was  woilh  about  niuepence,  and  his  official 
income  transmuted  into  English  coin  came  to  £44  8^.  lOc/. ; 
a  sum  which,  it  is  almost  needless  to  remark,  had  in  Sweden 
M>re  tfian  a  hundred  years  ago  a  value  that  £44  Ss.  lOrf. 
v«»rv  dktiintlv  r^wcsents, 
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CHAPTER    XII. 


SEVEN    YEAIIS  OF  TRAVEL    AKD   OF  PHYSIOLOGICAL 
STUDIEi?. 


*  Ox  the  Ist  of  July,  1736/  says  Swedenborg  in  a  journal,* 
'  I  received  perraiseion  iroiii  our  most  august  King,  to  enter 
'  upon  a  journey  into  foreign  parts  for  the  space  of  three  or 

*  four  years,  that  I  miglit  compose  and  publish  some  literary 
'  work. 

*  On  the  3rd  of  July  I  had  the  honour  of  an  interview  with 

*  the  King  and  Queen,  who  most  graciously  received  me  in 
'  the  palace  of  Carl  berg.    Between  the  3rd  and  10th  of  the 

*  month  I  saluted  the  Councilors  of  the  Kingdom j  and  on  the 
^  9th  I  took  leave  of  the  Assessors  of  the  CoUegc/  On  the 
10th  he  set  out. 

lie  first  sailed  to  Denmark,  and  on  the  voyage  encountered 
a  tempest  which  la^ited  three  days.  In  Copenliagen  he  spent 
about  a  week,  then  went  to  Hamburg,  and  then  into  Hanover 
and    Holland  arriving   in  Amsterdam  whore  be  '  saw  many 

*  friends.  The  entire  city  aspires  after  nothing  but  gain/  In 
Rotterdam  he  came  into  the  midst  of  a  fair  and  after  some 
notes  on  the  amusements  of  the  people,  mountebanks,  and 
shows  he  makes  these  reflections  on  the  prosperity  of  the' 
Dutch. 

*  Here  at  Kotterdam,  it  has  suggested  itself  to  me  to  in- 


*  This  jonmal  was  written  in  Swedish,  and  what  portions  exiat  were 
translated  into  Latin  !iy  Dr.  Kahl,  and  printed  by  Dr.  TafeU  '  E.  SicedenhorgU 
*  Itinerarittm  ex  oj'cribiiji  ejujt  posthitmU  in  Musto  Academioe  McgicR  MoknicnM 
^  Au&rmtU.  StuUgardtir  apud  Ebikerei  Smbcrt,  1844/  Oiir  extracU  ftra 
mftdo  from  thj«  tmiialntion. 
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why  it  m  that  God  has  blessed  a  people  so  barbarous 

*  and  booriab  as  the  Dutch j  with  suth  a  fertile  aud  luxuriant 

*  soil ;  that  He  haa  preserved  them,  for  so  long  a  course  of 
*yearsj  from  all  misfortune;  that  He  has  raised  them  up  in 

*  commerce  above  all  other  nations ;  and  made  their  provinces 

*  the  mart  and  emporium  of  tlie  wealth  of  Europe  and  the 

*  world.     On  consideration,  the  first  and   principal  cause  of 

*  these  clrcmnstances  appears  to  be,  that  Ilulland  is  a  republic, 

*  which  form  of  government  is  more  pleasing  to  God  tlum  an 

*  absolute  monarchv.  In  a  republic,  no  veneration  or  woi'ship 
^15  paid  to  any  man,  but  the  highest  and  lowest  think  them- 

*  BeiveA  equal  to  kings  and  emperors ;  as  may  be  sicen  from  the 

*  chai'acteristic  bearing  of  every  one  in  Holland.    The  only  one 

*  whom  they  woi*ship  is  God.     And  when  God  alone  is  wor- 

*  shipped,  and  mm  are  not  adored  instead  of  Him,  such  worship 

*  id  most  acceptable  to  Him. 

*Thcn  again,  in  Holland,  there   is  the  greatest  liberty. 

*  None  ar^  slaves,  but  all  arc  as  lords  and  masters  under  the 
'  govenunent  of  the  most  high  God ;  and  the  consequence  is, 

*  that  they  do  not  repress  their  niaidiness  eitlier  by  shame  or 
'  fear^  but  always  preserve  a  firm  and  sound  mind  in  a  sound 

*  body ;  and  with  a  free  spirit,  and  an  erect  countenance,  com- 

*  mit  themselves  and  their  property  to  God,  A^Tio  alone  ought 

*  to  govern  all  things.     It  is  not  so  in   absuhite  monarchies, 

*  wbefe  men  are  educated  to  simulation  and  dissinn^lation  ; 

*  where  they  learn  to  have  one  thing  concealed  in  the  breast, 
*and  to  bring  forth  another  upon  the  tongue;  where  their 
^  minds,  by  inveterate  custom,  become  so  false  and  counterfeit, 

*  that  in  Divine  worship  itself,  their  words  diflfer  from  their 

*  Uioughts,  and  they  proffer  their  flattery  and  deceit  to  God 

*  Himself,  which  certainly  must  be  most  displeasing  to  Him. 
*Thej*c  aeem   to  be   the  reasons  why  the   Dutch  are  more 

*  pponperous  in  their  undertakings  than  other  nations.     Their 

*  wonthipplng  Mammon,  however,  as  a  Deity,  and  caring  for 
Vnctliing  but  gold,  is  a  thing  not  compatible  with  long  pros- 
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*  peritj ;  yet  perliaps  there  are  ten  in  a  thousand,  or  in  teu 

*  thousiaiH],  who  avert  the  punishraent,  and  cause  the  rest  to 

*  participate  with  them  in    the    abimdance   and  blesaiDgB  of 

*  this  life/ 

From  Rotterdam  he  >vent  to  Antwerp,  and  thence  to 
Bnieaela  and  other  towns  of  IV^lgium,  On  his  journey  from 
Antwei'p  to  Brussels  by  trekschuit  (the  river  boat  of  the 
Netherlands),  lie  bad  anionj^  his  fello%v-pa,'*sengera  two  bare- 
foot Franciscan  friars,  one  of  whom  stood  on  a  spot  for  four 
hours,  praying  devontly  all  the  time ;  npon  which  he  remarks : 

*  This  custom  of  prayiiig  is  donbtless  well  pleasing  to  God,  if 
it  proceed  from  a  true  and  faithful  veneration,  and  from  a 

'  pure  mind,  and  not  from  sinudation  and  hypocrisy,  as  with 
'  the  Pharisees,     Prayer  avails  much,  as  we  know  from   tlie 

instance  of  Moses  when  his  people  was  rebellious,  as  well  as 

from  other  examples.     Paul  was  also  desirous  that  others 
'  should  pray  fur  him/ 

On  the  1st  Septetnber  he  came  to  '  Royo  in  Picardy,  a 
'-  raiserable  town.  The  monks  are  fat  and  voluptuous,  and  an 
'-  army  of  such  fellows  might  be  banished  without  loss  to  tlie 
'*  state.     They  fill  tlieir  bellies,  take  all  they  can  get,  and  give 

the  poor  nothing  hut  fine  words  and  blessings ;  and  yet  they 
■  are  willing  to  take  from  the  poor  all   tlieir  substance   for 

nothing.  WTiat  is  the  good  of  barefo*.>t  Franciscans?' 
On  |hc  3rd  of  Septcndjer  he  arrived  ui  Paris,  and  took  up 
Ms  abode  in  the  Hamburg  HoteL  In  Paris  he  remained  for  a 
year  and  a  half,  during  ihc  last  four  montlisof  1736,  the  whole 
of  1 737,  and  1 7:J8  to  the  1 2tb  of  March,  This  w-as  Swedenborg's 
second  visit  to  Paris;  in  1712-13  he  bad  spent  a  year  there. 

*  Ath  SepL~I  saw  the  city  around  the  Faubourg  St.  Ger- 
'  main,  was  in  Notre  Dame,  the  garden  of  the  Luxembourg, 
^  and  at  the  theatre.     The  Parisians  carry  pleasmT.,  or  rather 

*  sensuality  to  its  highest  pitch. 

^  5th  Sept, — I  have  been  in  the  King's  palaces,  the  Tuileries 
'  and  the  Lou^Te,  where  I  admired  the  statues  of  great,  noble, 
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*and  ronowned  tocd*     I  was  also  in  the  Hotel  Rojal  des  Iii- 

*  ralides,  which  ia  a  miracle  of  arcliitecture,  a  temple  of  beauty  ! 

*  In  the  way  I  saw  many  grand  houses, 

*  ISth  lSV^^ — Waa  at  the  Italian  Comedy. 

*  I4ih  Sept. — Have  been  to  the  Opera,  which  i;*  magniti- 
'  cent ;  to  the  Chamber  of  Printers  and  Booksellers,  and  to 

*  the  Comedy, 

*  ISih  Sept. — Wan  in  the  Palace  and   Its  garden,    in   the 
'diurchea  of  the    Franciscans   and  Cistercians,  and    to    the 

*  Italian  Comedy,      I  had  some  controversy  with  an  Abhfe 

*  about  the  worship  of  the  Saints.     He  utterly  denied  that 

*  they  were  worshipped,  contending  that  wori^hip  was  so]ely 

*  rendered  to  God,  veneration  to  fc^aints,  and  double  veneration 
'  to  the  Virgin  Mary. 

*  2Sth  Sept, — Was  at  the  Opera,  and  saw  excellent  acting 
[id  dancing. 

*  2nd,  Oct, — I   have  removed   my   lodging   to    La   Rue 

*  d'Observatoire,  opposite  the  Cordeliers. 

*  3nJ  Oct. — Was  at  the  Clinrch  of  the  Cordeliers,  and  to 

*  their  Convent,  which  is  a  magnificent  house. 

*  lOtA  Oct. — It  IS  reckoned  that  the  tax  called  the  tenths 

*  yields  annually  32,0W,O00,  and  that  the  Parisians  spend  two 

*  thirtb   of  this   simi   over  their  own   city.      In   the   remote 

*  provinces  of  the  kingdom    the   impost   is  not  fairly   paid, 

*  because  the  people  make  false  returns^      One  fifth   of   the 

*  whole  of  France  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Church.     U  this  con- 
^dttion  of  things  lasts  long,  the  ruin  of  the  empire  is  certain, 

*  Xlth  Oct, — I  have  been  to  the  C>|jcra  at  the  Palais  Koyal, 

*  where  a  charming  piece  was  performed.     The  best  dancers 

*  are  Malter  and  Desmonlins.      Among   the   actresses   most 

*  praised  are  Madame  Breton  and  Madame  Marictte ;  among 

*  the  actors,   Fribaud  and  Fel ;  anxong  the  singers,  PeUecier 
^  and  Antier. 

*  I  wsw  also  at  the  Sorbonne,  hearing  a  theological  debate. 

*  Oct,  30M.— I  was  at  the  Church  of  the  Thealins  at  Port 
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Rojal^  and  at  the  Clmrch  of  tlie  AugU!4tiu»  at  the  Tuilenes, 
where  Guillaimie^  preacher  to  the  King,  delh^cred  a  sermon 
like  an  actor  iti  a  play,  in  a  most  artificial  manner. 

*  Nov*  3. — 1  was  at  the  palace  where  the  Parliaments  arc 
heldj  and  one  is  now  commencing  its  sittingH^  In  the  large 
Hall  of  Assembly  is  a  very  beantlful  picture ;  many  candles 
were  lit,  and  the  place  was  filled  with  most  exquisite  music. 
Tlie  nobles  were  robed  m  purple.     The  biishop  presided  in  his 

*  sacred  garments. 

*  I  went  to  St,  ChapeUe,  which  St.  Louis  built  in  1245, 
'  now  open.     The  two  tables  of  the  altar  are  painted  in  en- 

caustiCj  one  represcntmg  Christ  crucified,  and  the  other  His' 

resurrection.      Around  are  many  smaller  pictures  of  great 

'  value,     Among  the  relics  shewn  is  a  fragment  of  the  cross, 

a  thorn  from  the  crown  of  thorns,  the  spear,  the  sponge, 

'  and  other  things  purchased  at  great  cost,  and  brought  from 

'  Constantinople, 

^  Jan,  1,  1737. — 1  have  been  at  St.  Genevidve^s.  Gene- 
'  vidve  Is  the  patron  saint  of  Paris,' 

And  so  on,  day  after  day  was  passed  during  the  first 
months  of  this  Parisian  residence.  Swcdenborg  was  plainly 
an  active  sight-seer,  with  an  omnivorous  curiosity.  Hia 
journal  contains  few  opinions,  and  is  little  more  than  a  catalogue 
of  sights.  Who  were  his  friendH,  what  men  of  learning  he 
visited,  he  does  not  tell,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  viBit 
to  St,  GeneW(5vc  on  New  Ycar's-day,  to  St.  Denis  on  the 
23rd  of  January,  and  to  the  village  of  Poissy  on  the  30th  of 
July,  the  whole  of  1737,  and  1738  to  the  12th  March j  is,  in 
his  journal,  a  blank. 

On  the  12th  of  March,  he  left  Paris  for  Italy  by  way  of 
M4con  and  Lyons.  At  Lyons  he  spent  some  days  inspecting 
the  city  and  its  manufactories.  After  a  tedious  and  dangerous 
journey  across  the  Alps  he  reached  Tm*in,  through  whose 
sU'eots  as  he  entered  passed  a  procession  of  monks  bearing 
lighted  caudles. 
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*  4ih  ApriL — I  was  at  the  Chapol  Royal  and  lieai^cl  sweet 

*  mtisic  sung  by  ounuehs.     I  saw  the  King  and  Queen/ 

From  Tiirin  he  went  to  Milan,  and  on  the  way  his  g^nde 
proved  to  be  a  robber.  He  threatened  Swcdenborg  with  his 
dagger,  who  managed  to  convnnce  him,  that  he  had  no  money, 
and  that  hb  murder  would  be  a  profitlesa  crime. 

Having  viewed  ililan,  he  passed  on  to  Venice,  where  ho 
remained  from  April  to  August.     We  read- — 

'  Qth  Augti^L— When  I  had  finished  my  work  I  went  again 

*  to  Pa  via,  and  thence  to  Vicenza  and  Verona/ 

I  preBunie  thifl  refers  to  the  completion  of  his  work  on 
'  TTte  Economif  of  the  Anitaal  Kingdom  J* 

Mantua,  Ferrara,  Bologna,  Florence,  Pisa  and  Siena  were 
next  visited,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  25th  of  September 
Swe<lenborg  entered  Borne  by  the  Flaminian  way  and  through 
the  People's  Gate. 

In  Home  he  remained  until  the  15th  of  February,  1739, 
or  four  and  a  half  months.  His  jounial,  like  that  kept  in 
Paris,  consists  of  a  mere  list  of  the  sights  of  Rome,  with  here 
and  there  a  note  of  adniiratiou  over  some  picture,  statue,  or 
palace.  Hia  lodging  was  near  the  house  where  Christina  of 
Sweden  abode  and  died,  and  he  records — 

*30fA  Jan. — I   was   where    lived    Christoia,    Queen    of 

*  Sweden.       From  the  garden   is  seen  the  whole  city,  St. 

*  Peter's,  and  the  surrounding  country.' 

It  has  been  said,  that  Swedenborg  published  at  Rome  in 
174<J  ^  A  DmertaHon  on  the  Nervom  Fibre  and  the  Nervous 
^ .Fluid ;^  but  of  the  work  no  traco  can  be  found.  It  is  likely 
•ome  blunder  haa  been  made,  though,  as  Dr.  Wilkinson 
remarks,  tlje  title  bears  a  Swt'tlenborgian  aspect. 

Swedenborg*8  presence  in  Rome  set  the  Cardinals  thinking 
about  him  and  his  writings;  and  the  result  was,  that  the 

*  Op0m  Fhiioiophica  et  Mineralia '  was  honoured  with  a  place 
in  the  *  Indtuc  Ejtpurgaforim^^  in  1739. 

In  his  journal  Swedenl»or^"  doen  not  mention  the  Pope. 
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It  is  likely  ho  did  not  see  Clement  XI L,  who  then  filled  tlio 
papal  clmirj  for  he  was  an  old  man,  worn  out  and  bluid.  He 
had  been  elected  Pope  m  1730  at  the  age  of  seventv-eight, 
fidl  of  hifinniticg,  as  a  brief  respite  to  conflicting  claims ;  but 
he  lived  to  nile  wisely  and  well  for  ten  years,  ratlier  longer 
than  intended,  when  ho  was  sncceeded  by  Benedict  ^W, 
We  shall  hear  something  from  Swedenhorg  about  both  of 
these  Popes  anon* 

From  Rome  ho  retui*ned  to  Florence,  where  he  ha<l  the 
pleasure  of  spending  two  hours  in  conversation  with  the  Grand 
Duke  and  Durhe^Sj  then  lie  went  to  Lrghoni,  and  tlicncv  to 
Genoa,  wliere  his  jonraal  conelndcs  %vith  these  cntrieH — 

*  17  ih  March  J  1739. — I  have  come  to  Genoa,  which  has  an 

*  excellent  harbour,  superb  palaces,  and  a  senate-house  the 
*mo8l  splendid  imaginable,  in  which  ib  a  picture  of  Christopher 
'  Columbus,  BO  livinglj  painted,  that  I  could  conceive  nothing 

*  more  perfect, 

'  I  saw  the  Doge  dressed  in  red  to  the  shoes,  and  the 

*  Nobles,  who  are  eight  hundred,  all  in  black  with  little  tippets, 

*  and  with  nosen  and  faces  like  apes. 

*  I  was  in  a  most  pleasant  garden,  which  now  in  the  middle 
'  of  March  is  in  high  bloom,  oranges  and  citrons  are  ripening, 

*  olives  arc  gathered  from  the  trees,  Pomona  is  bringing  her 

*  harvest.' 

After  this  date  we  are  without  record  of  Swedenborg's 
goings.  In  1740-41  ho  must  have  been  at  Amstcrdaui,  for 
there  ho  printed  his  ^  &anomi/  of  the  Animal  Kingdom  J*  In 
1740  he  was  likely  at  Leipsic,  for  there  appeared  ten  Latin 
verses  from  his  pen  celebrating  the  third  centenary  of  the  art 
t>f  printing.  It  is  probable  he  went  Iiome  to  Stockliolm  in 
1741,  for  we  know  he  returned  to  Holland  from  Sweden  in 
the  summer  of  1743,  and  at  the  Hague  published  Parts  I. 
and  II.  of  his  *  Animal  Kingdom^  In  1744  he  left  Ilnlland 
ft»r   London,  where  in   1745  he   imblislicd   Part   III.  of   bin 

*  Animal  Kingdotn  ^  and  his  ^  Worship  ami  Love  of  God^' 


This  is  a  very  meagre  etimmary  of  seven  years,  but  there 
IB  Botbing  more  known  from  tlie  summer  of  1736  to  the 
«iimmcr  of  1743;  to  the  latter  date  we  rfiall  recur  by  and  bye. 
From  the  mass  of  writing  ho  produced  in  these  years,  we  con- 
clude that  he  spent  his  time  in  the  study  of  the  works  of  the 
best  Anatomists,  attended  lectures,  and  got  into  dissecting 
rooms  whenever  he  had  an  opportimity.  In  his  '  Ifinerar^^ 
be  makes  very  few  references  to  his  studies.  On  the  21st  of 
July,  1736,  he  notes  that  he  is  reading  and  making  extracts 
from  Wolfs  '  Cosmohgy'  and  '  Ontohgij:  On  the  6th  of  Sep- 
tember, in  Paris,  we  find  him  meditating  a  treatise  to  prove 
that  *  The  Soid  of  Wisdom  lies  in  the  acknowledgineut  and 

*  knowledge  of  the  Deity  ;'  and  on  the  next  day  a  second 
treatise,  setting  forth,  that  *  It  is  now  time  to  proceed  from  facts 

*  to  Uie  exploration  of  Nature/  On  tlie  lOth  and  11th  of 
September  he  states,  tliat  he  is  working  at  the  outlines  of  a  book, 

*  Dt  anni  gefiere^^  the  nature  of  which,  from  the  title,  it  is 
difficult  to  make  out;  literally  it  means, '  On  the  Kind <^ Nature 
'  of  the  tfeatj*  and  has  been  supposed  to  be  a  work  on  the  settle- 
ment of  the  question  respecting  the  new  and  old  style  of  the 
Calendar.  At  this  time  he  was  still  pondering  on  the  subjects 
treated  in  his  *  Principia^^  for  on  the  4th  of  October,  recording 
a  visit  to  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries,  he  adds,  *  my  walk  was 

*  exceedingly  pleasant  to-day;  I  was  meditating  on  the  forms  of 

*  tlic  particles  of  the  atmospheres/  With  the  notice  of  the  com- 
pletion of  his  work  at  Venice,  9th  August,  1738,  these  comprise 
aU  the  references  to  Ins  literary  labours  in  his  '  Itinerary J^ 

There  is  an  anecdote  referring  to  this  time  in  Sweden- 
borg^s  life,  which  may  be  mentioned.  When  he  was  an  old 
miJi  General  Tuxen  asked  him,  Why  he  did  not  wed  with 
Emerentia  Polhem,  and  ho  frankly  answeretl,  *'  She  would 
*^  not  have  me***  Tuxen  then  ventured  to  inquire,  Whether 
in  his  youth  he  had  been  indifferent  to  women  ?  Swedcnborg 
replied,  "  Not  altogether.     To  my  youth  I  had  a  Mistress  in 
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When  ill  Italy  he  was  fifty-two  years  old,  not  au  age 
usually  Bpokcii  of  as  that  of  youth ;  but  at  the  time  the  cod- 
fesston  was  made  he  was  eighty,  and  looking  dowai  through 
thirty  long  years,  fifty  might  perhaps  appear  as  the  time  <if 
youth. 

We  have  already  mentioned  a  similar  connection  spoken 
of  by  Robsahm,*  who  relates — 

'  It  is  well  known  tliat  Swedenliorg  in  his  youth  had  a 

'  *  Mistress,  whom  he  left  because  she  was  false  to  him.    Besides 

*  this  there  cannot  be  found  in  his  life  any  trace  of  a  disorderly 

<  love.'t 

No  doubt  Robsahm  refers  to  his  life  in  Stockholm  and  not 
in  Italy.  It  may  have  been  that  Swcdcuborg  was  misunder- 
stood by  Greueral  Tuxen,  and  that  'Italy'  waa  supplied  by 
his  imagination.  Yet  there  is  fair  cause  for  belief  in  both 
Mistresses,  Tlie  confession  to  Tiisen  was  not  exhaustive,  and 
Robsahm  did  not  know  everything.  Moreover  the  Italian 
Mistress  is  more  credible  after  the  Stocklrolra  one,  even  as  the 
chances  of  marriage  are  greater  with  widowers  than  bachelors. 

Let  ua  now  look  over  the  books  which  Swedenborg  has 
printed. 


*  M.  Robsahm,  Director  of  the  Bank  of  StockholiDf  becaoie  intimato 
with  Swedenborg  towards  the  close  of  Ma  life,  and  after  bis  deatli  pubUshed 
a  pamphlet,  conBisting  of  a  Dumber  of  interefiting  particulars  descriptive  of 
Sweden  borg*a  life  and  conversation-  Robsahm 'a  anecdotes  have  been  often 
priQted,  but  the  English  versions  are  usually  more  or  legs  garbled.  1  shall 
often  quote  Hohsatun  as  saying  this  or  that,  and  lei  tMi  reference  to  liim  as 
an  authority  suffice. 

f  See  Dr,  TafePs  '  Sammlnng  von  Urkunden  hcireffend  da»  L^>en  und  den 
*  Chara^er  Eman.  Swedenborg' s,    AUheilung  IIL^*  p»  20. 
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TIIE    ECONOMY    OF   THE    ANIMAL    KINGDOM.* 


It  will  be  remembered,  that  Swedeiiborg  arrived  at  the 
conclusion,  that  the  Soul  was  an  immortal  machine  consisting 
of  the  imnost  and  subtilest  parts  of  the  Body.  In  order  that 
he  might  discover  the  Soul  in  its  fastnesses  he  resolved  to 
pierce  the  Body  from  the  outside,  membrane  by  membrane. 
This  resolve  he  recorded  in  1734,  and  in  1741,  after  seven  years 
of  search,  he  gave  the  world  the  results  in  two  volumes, 
entitled  ^  The  Economy  of  the  Animal  Kingdom.'^ 

By  the  Animal  Kingdom  Swedenborg  did  not  refer  to  the 
Kngdom  of  Animals,  but  to  Man  only,  Man  being  the  sum- 
mary of  all  Animals :  as  he  remarks — 

*  Man  did  not  begm  to  exist  until  the  Kingdoms  of  Nature 
*  were  completed ;  and  then,  the  world  of  Nature  concentrated 
^  itself  in  him  at  his  creation.  Thus  in  Man,  the  microcosm, 
^  the  whole  Universe  may  be  contemplated  from  the  begmning 
'  to  the  end,  from  first  to  last/ 

In  pursuit  of  the  Soul  through  the  Body  he  sets  before  us 
a  series  of  articles  on — 

^  The  Composition  and  Genuine  Essence  of  the  Blood. 


*'  (Eoimomia  Begni  Animalis  in  Traruactiones  diuUa:  quarum  htcc  prima 

*  de  SoMfuine,  e;M  Arteriii,  Venit  et  Carth  agit :  Anatomice^  Phynice  tt  Philo- 
'$ppkiee  periuiiraia.     Oui  aeeedU  Introductio  ad   Ptychologiam  Hationalcm, 

*  Amitdodami,  Ap¥d  FrancUeum  Changuion^  1741. 

'  (Eeommia  Beffm  AnimaU§  in  Trantartionea  diviaa:  quarum  h(rc  secunda 
'de  Oenbri  Motu  al  CorticeH  de  Anima  Humana  agU:  Anatomice,  Phyeice 

*  ei  PkSoeopkiee  perlueiraUi.    Am»tt;lodamiy  Francieeum  Changuion^  1 74 1  .* 
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*  The  Arteries  and  Veins,  their  Tunica  and  the  Circulation 
« of  the  Blood. 

'  On  the  formation  of  the  Chick  hi  the  Egg ;  and  on  the 

*  ArterieSj  Veins  and  Rudiments  of  the  Heart* 

'  On  the  Circulation  of  the  Bh:»od  bi  the  Foetus ;  and  on 

*  the  Foramen  Ovale  and  Ductus  Arteriosus  belonging  to  the 

*  Heart  in  Embryos  and  Infants, 

'  ITic  Heart  of  the  Turtle. 

'  ITie  peculiar  Arteries  and  Veins  of  the  Heart,  and  the 
'  Coronary  Vessels. 

*  The  Motion  of  the  Adidt  Heart. 

'  The  ilotion  of  tlic  Brain ;  shewing  that  its  ATuiiiation  is 

*  co-incident  with  the  Eespiration  of  the  Lungs, 

*  The  Cortical  Substance  of  the  Brain.* 

These  articles  are  composed  of  a  series  of  extracts  com- 
prising the  observations  of  the  Ix^st  Anatomists,  followed  by 
8wedenborg^s  own  comments  and  inductions. 

This  method  of  procedure  has  led  some  cursory  readers 
of  '  The  Animal  Kingdom^  to  conclude,  that  Swedenborg's 
knowledge  wa8  derived  solely  from  anatomical  books  and 
drawings,  and  not  from  actual  dissection  of  the  Human  Body* 
He  leaves  us  however  in  no  doubt j  that  he  frequented  th^ 
dissecting-roomj  but  whether  in  Holland,  Paris,  or  Venice  he 
does  not  say :  probably  wherever  in  his  travels  there  was 
an  anatomical  school  he  found  means  of  entrance  to  it.  His 
reasons  for  making  these  earetul  digests  of  the  observations  of 
others  we  quote  at  length,  as  they  supply  at  the  same  time  an 
accurate  estimate  of  his  own  speculative  genius. 

'  In  the  experimental  knowledge  of  Anatomy  our  way  has 

*  been  pointed  out  by  men  of  the  greatest  and  most  cultivated 
'  talents,  such  as,  Eustaehius,  JIalpighi,  Ruysch,  Lecuwenhoek, 

*  Ilai-vey,  Morgagni,  Vieussens,  Lancisi,  Winslow,  Ridley^ 
'  Boorhaave,  W'epfer,  Heister,  Steno,  Valsalva,  Duvemey, 
^  Nuck,  Bartholin,  Bidloo,  and  Vcrheyen,  whose  discoveries, 
'tar  from  coiis^isthig  of  fallacious,  viiguc,  and  empty  specu- 
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^lations,   will   for   ever  continue   to   be  of  practical   use   to 
posterity, 

*  Assisted  by  the  atudies  and  elaborate  writings  of  these 
illu'^trious^meu,  and  furtificd  by  their  authority,  I  have  re- 
solved to  cojumence  and  complete  my  deatgn  ;  that  is  to  say^ 
to  open  some  part  of  Oiose  tfimffs^  which  it  t^  gcneralhf  supjmsed 
'  Nature  has  involved  in  ohscurity.     Here  and  there  I  have 
taken  the  liberty  of  throwing   in    the  results  of  my  own 
experience;  but  this  only  .sparingly,  for  on  deeply  considering 
'  the  matterj  I  deemed  it  better  to  make  use  of  the  facts  sup- 
plied by  others.     Indeed  there  are  some  that  seem  bom  fur 
■  experimental  observation,  and  endowed  \^^th  a  sharper  msight 
tlian  others,  as  if  they  possessed  naturally  a  finer  acumen ; 
such  are  Eustachius,  Ruysch,   Leeuwenhoek,  Lancisi,  &c, 
'  ITiere   are   others   again  who   enjoy  a  natural   faculty  for 
C4>ntem plating   fact^  already  discovered,  and  eliciting  their 
causes.     Both  are  peculiar  gifts  and  are  seldom  united  in  the 
'same  person.     Besides  I  found  when  intently  occupied  in 
'  exploring  the  secrets  of  the  Human  Body,  that  as  soon  <aa  I 
'discovered  anythuig  that  had  not  been  observ^ed  before,  I 
'began  (seduced  probably  by  self-love)  to  grow  blind  to  the 
^moflt  acute  lucubrations  and  researches  of  others,  and  to 
'  originate  a  whole  scries  of  inductive  arguments   from  my 
particular  discovery  alone ;  and  consequently  to  be  incapaci- 
'  tated  to  view  and  comprehend,  as  accurately  as  the  subject 
required,  the  idea  of  universals  in  individuals,  and  of  indi- 
viduals under  universals.      Nay,  wlien   I  essayed  to  form 
principled  from  these  discoveries,  I  thought  1  could  detect  in 
'  varioufl  other  phenomena  nuich  to  confinn  their  truth,  although 
in  reality  they  were  fairly  susceptible  of  no  conBtruction  of 
the  kind.     I  therefore  laid  aside  my  instruments  an<l  rej^train- 
'  lug  my  desire  for  making  observations,  dctennincd  rather  to 
rely  on  the  researches  of  others  than  to  trust  to  my  own/* 
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That  he  was  not  inseuBible  to  the  dangers,  which  beset  one 

*  who  enjoys  a  natural  faculty  for  contemplating  facts  already 

*  discovered^  and  eliciting  their  catmes^^  take  this— 

'  To  a  knowledge  of  the  ciiusea  of  things  notbmg  but 
'  eaBperience  can  guide  us ;    lor  when  the  mind,  with  all  the 

*  speculative  force  w^hich  belongs  to  it,  is  left  to  rove  abroad 

*  without  this  guide,  how  prone  it  is  to  tall  ijito  en'or,  yea  into 
'  errors  and  errors  of  errors !  How  futile  it  is  after  this,  or  at 
'  any  rate  how  precarious,  to  seek  coufinnation  and  snpport 
'  from  experience  t  We  are  not  to  deduce  experience  from 
'  assiinied  pruiciplefi,  but  to  deduce  principles  themselves  from 
'  experience ;  for  in  truth  we  are  surrounded  ivith  illusive  and 
^  fallacious  lights,  and  are  the  more  likely  to  fall  because  our 
'  very  darkness  thus  counterfeits  the   day.      ^^Tien  we  are 

*  carried  away  by  ratidcination  alone,  we  are  somewhat  like 

*  blindfolded  cliildren  in  their  play,  who,  though  they  imagine, 

*  that  tlioy  are  walking  atraiglit  forward,  yet  when  their  eyes 

*  ara  mibouiul,  plainly  perceive  that  they  have  lieen  following 

*  some  roundabout  path,  which,  if  piu^sued,  raui^t  have  led  them 

*  to  the  place  the  very  opposite  to  the  one  intended.* 

Indeed  Sweden borg*a  mind  was  essentially  constructive ; 
whenever  it  was  plunged  in  a  solution  of  facts  crvfttallization 
at  once  ensued ;  by  nature  he  was  an  architect  and  no  brick- 
maker.  His  commentaiies  on  the  facts  of  the  Anatomiats 
manifest  in  every  page  the  creative  spirit  which  transforms 
the  inorganic  to  the  organic.  He  was,  of  course,  limited  by 
his  materials,  as  is  the  life  of  a  phmt  by  the  conditions  of 
aoil  and  climate  in  w4nch  it  is  set;  therefore  where  the 
Anatomists  were  wrong  or  imperfect  his  doctrine  grew  crooked, 
gnarled  and  weak.  Many  too  and  serious  were  the  faults  on 
his  side ;  he  had  the  plan  of  a  pahice  into  which  the  bricks  of 
the  Anatomists  were  to  be  built ;  and  when  tlieir  bricks  were 
unequal  to  his  scheme  the   invention   which   contrived   the 
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Universe  of  *  The  Princijna^^  was  seldom  at  a  losa  to  evolve 
whatever  was  tliouglit  lacking  from  the  intuitionfl  of  his  Soul, 
His  eommentaries  on  the  Anatomists  culmmate  in   an 
article  entitled — 

*An  Introduction  to  Rational  Psychology,' 
and  a  considerable  treatise  on  the  object  of  his  cjuest — 
*  The  Human  8oul/ 

The  '  Introduction  to  Rational  Psychology'  sets  forth  a 
doctrine  of  Series,  Order,  and  Degrees.  In  *  The  Ptinctpia' 
he  taught  us,  that  Nature  or  Creation  commenced  in  a  Sun  of 
Points,  which  by  a  series  of  condensations  and  coacervations 
thickened  into  Earth.  Unless  we  see  and  clearly  recognize 
these  gradations,  he  tells  us,  we  shall  wearily  and  hopelessly 
seek  after  any  knowledge  of  the  Soul ;  for  an  ordination  and 
co-ordination  of  Causes  and  Effects,  of  Actives  and  Passives 
pervade   the   Universe   from   its   In.side   to  its   outside,   and 

*  consequently  the  Science  of  Nature  depends  on  a  distinct 

*  notion  of  Series  and  Degrees,  and  of  their  order,  relation, 
*and  subordination, 

*  The  more  any  one  is  perfected  in  judgement  the  more 

*  clearly  does  he  perceive,  that  there  is  an  Oi'der  in  tilings,  that 
'  there  are  Degrees  of  Ch-der,  and,  that  it  is  by  these  alone  he 

*  can  progress  from  the  lowest  sphere  to  the  highest,  or  from 

*  the  outermost  to  the  innermost, 

'  Aa  Nature  betakes  herself  upward  from  visible  phenomena, 

*  or  in  other  words  withdraws  bcrsclf  inwards,  she  instantly, 
^  aa  it  were,  disappears,  while  no  one  knows  what  has  become 

*  of  her,  or  whither  she  has  gone,  m  that  it  is  necessary  to  take 

*  Science  as  our  guide  in  pursuing  her  steps, 

'  The  Science  which  does  this  I  call  the  Doctrine  of  Series 
'  or  Degrees,  or  the  Doctrine  of  Order,* 
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Creation  he  dividca  Into  Six  Series  ranged  under  two  Iieadsj 
threo  superior  and  tliree  inferior,  thua — 

Tlic  superior  or  ci ream  ambit? at  World  comprising — 

1.  The  Fii*8t  Subatance  eoiiaisthig  of  Potnta  of  Force  or 
Motion. 

2.  First  Finites  formed  from  the  coacer^^ation  of  free 
gyrating  Points.  First  FiBites  compose  the  Fire  of  the  Sun 
and  the  Fire  of  all  combustion* 

3.  The  four  Auras — Air,  Ether,  MagnetisiUj  and  an  Ele- 
ment subtler  and  within  Magnetism  for  which  he  gives  no 
name  save  Second  Fiuites  or  tlie  First  Element,  which  occupies 
the  spaces  between  Suns  and  Earth  a. 

Produced  from  the  superior  is  the  inferior  World j  com* 
prising — 

L  The  Mineral  Kingdom,  the  parent  of  vegetables  and 
animals, 

2.  The  Vegetable  Kingdom  deriving  its  exiateuce  from 
the  Mineral,  in  which  also,  as  In  a  matrix  or  womb,  it  deposits 
its  seed  as  often  as  it  proceeds  to  renew  its  birth. 

3.  The  Animal  Kingdom  demanding  for  its  existence  and 
subsistence  the  serrice  of  the  whole  preceding  Creation.  '  The 
'  last  of  the  Series  in  the  Animal  Kingdom  is  Man,  the  most 

*  perfect  Animal  and  the  complement  of  all  things,  the  micro- 
'  cosm  of  tlie  macrocosm. 

*  In  these  Six  Series,'   says  he,  '  Natm*e  seems  to  have 

*  rested,  for  there  is  no  seventh,'* 

From  all  this  it  is  plain,  that  Swedenborg  during  tlie 
seven  years,  which  had  elapsed,  had  been  labouring  within  tlic 
imaginary  fence  he  had  thrown  roimd  the  Universe  in  his 
treatises,  '  The  Frincipiti^  and  *  The.  hifintteJ*  His  field  he 
had  not  enlarged,  hut  in  it  he  had  diligently  digged  and 
thickly  planted,  keeping  a  constant  eye  on  the  methods  of 
culture  favoured  by  Philosopher  Wolf. 
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The  Six  Series,  into  which  he  divides  Creation,  are  again 
'  divnBible  into  series,  and  series  of  aeries.     There  is  nothing 

*  which  is  not  a  series  in  a  series.     Mere  series,  and  series  of 

*  aeries  constitute  Arithmetic,  Geometry,  Physics,  Physiology, 
*yea,  all  Philosophy.  By  series  it  is  that  we  speak,  reason, 
^and  aet.  Our  sensations  too  are  series  of  varieties,  more 
*ior  less  harmonious,  whence  result  agreement,  imagery,  idea 
•and  reason.  Wliei^  all  is  equality,  or  where  there  is  no 
'Beries,  Nature  perishes.' 

From  this  law  of  series  he  excepts  only  No.  1 ,  the  First 
Sahstance  consisting  of  Points  of   Force  or  Motion.     '  The 

*  First  Substance  of  the  Work!  is  the  only  one  which  does  not 

*  fall  under  the  notice  of  the  understanding  as  some  kind  of 

*  seriea.* 

Creation  was  thus  to  Swedenborg  a  circular  process. 
From  the  First  Substance  was  derived  the  Sun,  from  the  Sun 
the  Auras,  from  the  Auras  Water,  from  Water  Minerals,  from 
Minerals  Vegetables,  from  Vegetables  Animals,  from  Animals 
Man,  whose  Soul  rcascends  and  touches  the  First  Substance 
of  the  World,  to  which  it  stands  subordinate  and  one  with  tlio 
Son^d  fire.     The  ring,  we  see,  was  complete. 

Bearing  this  notion  in  mind  enables  us  to  appreciate  such 
panageft  as  these — 

*  Whereas  the  Soul  has  her  residence  in  a  place  so  sublime 

*  and  eminent,  tliat  we  cannot  ascend  to  her  except  by  a 

*  particular  and  general  investigation  of  the  lower  things  of 
'  hor  Kingdom,  or  whereas  she  lives  so  far  within,  that  8he 

*  cannot  be  exposed  to  view  until  the  coverings  under  whicli 

*  she  is  hidden  are  unfolded  and  removed  In  order ;  it  henc< 

*  becomes  neceasary,  that  we  ascend  to  her  by  the  same  steps 

*  or  degrees,  and  tlie  same  ladder  by  which  her  nature  descends 
*in  the  formation  of  her  body.'* 

In  order  to  speak  of  the  Soul,  and  the  unseen  tilings  of 
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Nature  he  felt  the  need  of  what  he  calls  '  A  Mathematical 
'  Philosophy  of  Uaiversals.'     He  writes — 

*  The  I  )octrhie  of  Series  and  Degrees  only  trachea  the 

*  diBtmction  and  relation  between  things  superior  and  inferior, 
'  or  prior  and  posterior  5  it  is  unable  U)  express  bj  any 
'  adequate  terms  of  ita  own,  those  things  whieh  tratiscend 
'  the  sphere  of  familiar  things,  IS  therofom  we  would  ascend 
'  to  a  liigher  altitude,  we  must  use  tenria  which  are  still  more 
'  abstract^  universal  and  eminent,  lest  our  corporeal  Senses 
'  confound  things  of  which  wo  ouglit  not  only  to  have  difltinct 
'  perceptions,  but  which,  in  resdity,  are  distinct, 

*  Hence  it  is  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  a  Matliematical 

*  Philosophy  of  UniversalB,  by  which  we  shall  be  enabled  not 
'only  to  signify  higher  ideas  by  letters,  but  also  to  reduco 

*  them  to  a  certain  philosophical  calculus 

*  That  such  a  Science  of  Sciences  may  be  found  many  of 

*  the  leanicd  have  already  suspected — nay,  they  have  beheld 
'  it  as  afar  off*     The  illustrious  Ix>cke,  in  his  golden  '  Essat^ 

*  ^concerning  the  Human  Understai^dingy  near  the  close  of  the 

*  work  J  after  his  profcnind  iiiventigation  of  the  powers  of  the 
'  mind,  discovers  at  last,  as  if  by  divination,  that  there  ia  yet 

*  another  and  profouuder  Scienc43.  '  Perhaps^'  says  he,  '  if 
' '  Ideas  and  W4>rds  were  distinctly  weighed  and  duly  con- 
'  ^  sidered,  they  would  afford  us  another  sort  of  logic  and 
' '  critic,  than  what  we  have  hitherto  been  acquainted  with.'  * 

*  In  another  place  he  observes,  *  The  Ideas,  that  Ethics  aro 
* '  conversant  abtmt,  being  all  real  Essences,  and  such  as  I 

*  ^  imagine  have  a  discovenible  connection  and  agreement  one 
' '  with  auotlier ;  so  far  as  we  can  find  their  habitudes  and 
' '  relations,  so  far  we  shall  be  possessed  of  certain  real  and 
* '  general  truths ;  and  I  doubt  not,  but  if  a  right  method 
' '  were  taken,  a  great  part  of  Morality  might  be  made  out 

*  *  witli  that  clearness,  that  could  leave,  to  a  considering  man, 
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*  *  no  more  reason  to  doubt,  than  he  could  liave  to  doiiljt  of 
* '  the  truth  of  propositions  iji   Matlicniatics^  whiclj  have  been 

*  *  demonstrated  to  him*'  '* 

Supposing  a  Mathematical  Philosophy  of  Universale  at- 
tained^ yet  says  Swedcnhorg,  *  I  am  wtrongly  persuaded^  that 

*  the  essence  and  nature  of  the  Soul,  ita  influx  ijito  the  Body, 

*  and  the  reciprocal  action  of  the  Body,  can  never  come  to 

*  demoufttration  unless  with  th^se  doctrines  is  combined  a 
^knowledge  of  Anatomy,  Pathology,  and  Pt^ychology,  yea 
^  even  of  Physicsj  and  espeeially  of  the  Auras  of  the  World ; 

*  and  tliat  unless  our  labours  mount  from  Experienee,  we  shall 

*  in  every  new  age  have  to  build  new  syBteraa,  which  in  tbeir 
'  turn  will  tumble  to  the  ground,  without  the  possibility  of 

*  being  rebuilt, 

'  This,  and  no  other,  is  the  reason,  that  with  diligent  study 

*  and  intense  application,  I  have  investigated  the  Auatuiiiy  of 

*  the  Body  in  all  its  parts.  In  doing  this,  I  may  perhaps  have 
'  gone  beyond  tlic  ordinary  limits  of  enquiry,  so  that  but  few 
'  of  my  readers  may  be  able  distinctly  to  understand  me.  Thus 

*  far  however  1  have  felt  hound  to  venture,  for  I  have  resolved, 

*  cost  what  it  mav,  to  trace  out  the  nature  of  the  Human 

*  Soal/t 

The  reader,  tired  with  these  preliminaries,  may  impatiently 
ask,  *'  What  conclusions  did  Swedenborg  come  to  concerning 
*'  dio  Soul  ?  Did  he  uncover  it  ?  Did  he  find  it,  or  imagiue 
"  that  he  had  laid  hold  of  it  in  any  way?  Let  me  know,  in  a 
**  few  words,  the  nett  result  f»f  his  research  pursued  through 
**  these  two  big  volumes  1" 

Need  I  say,  that  Swedenborg  cut  up  the  Body,  but  did  not 
Bt  into  the  Soul? 

Stiven   years  before,  he  had  f^ettled  whnt  the  Stud  was; 


he  had   pronounced   it 
BodT/ 


tlie  last  and  subtilest  part  of  the 
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He  came  therefore  to  Anatomy,  not  for  imtniction^  but 
for  confirmation.  The  Soul  was  the  inmost  of  the  Body  ;  antl 
he  enquired  of  Anatomy,  what  the  inmost  of  the  Body  was. 

The  Anatoniists  he  consulted  held  a  notion  which  fitted 
Swedeiiborg  3  to  a  nicety ;  from  tixe  greatest  to  the  least  they 
all  bclieycd  in  Animal  Spirits,  or  a  Spirituous  Fluid,  He 
writes — 

*  The  leanied  in  js^encral  and  the  Anatomists  in  particular 
'  deiK!ribc  the  Animal  Spirits  as  running  through  the  finest 
^  threads  of  the  Nervc^f,  as  calling  out  the  force  of  the  Muscles, 
'  as  being  sublimated  from  the  Blood,  and  as  having  their 
'  birth  in  the  Brain,  which  they  tenn  the  mart  and  emporium 

*  of  the  Animal  Spirits. '  * 

The  fact  is,  tliat  this  doctrijic  of  a  Nerye  Spirit  has  never 
Qoaned  to  be  orthodox  until  our  own  day.  AH  the  old  masters 
in  Anatomy  were  its  adherents,  Tliey  never  saw  the  Spirit, 
!»nt  as  Haller  observed,  '  tliat  oidy  proves  the  weakness  of  our 
'  Senses,  but  has  no  validity  against  the  existence  of  a  Juice 
^  or  Spirit  in  the  Nenes.' 

And  Swedenborg  seconds  I  Taller,  saying — 

*  The  red  Blood  is  divisible  into  a  purer  Blood  and  into  a 

*  purest,  which  wc  call  the  Spirituous  Fluid.  The  Spirituous 
'  Fluid  cannot  be  seen  even  with  the  aid  of  the  microscope; 
'  but  we  ought  not  therefore  to  deny  the  fact.  Our  Seuses 
'  lead  US  only  to  the  threshold  where  Nature  begins  to  act 

*  most  perfectly  and  live  most  distinctly.  It  has  pleased  the 
'  Divine  Being  to  give  us  Beason  to  follow  up  the  thread 
^  where  the  Senses  fail.     Were  w^e  therefore  to  terminate  our 

*  researchea  by  the  limits  of  our  Bight,  we  should  deprive 
^  Keason  of  its  privileges,  and  hence  be  little  wiser  than  the 

*  beasts.' t 

The  wiseM  luiiong  old  Anatomists  knew,  that  it  was  vain 
to  8€ek  the  Animal  Spirit.H  in  the  corpse.      The  differenctj 
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between  a  live  Body  and  a  dead  one  was,  in  thoir  eyes^  the 
difference  between  the  presence  and  the  absence  of  Animal 
Spirtte.  Tbey  knew  that  a  eorpfie  was  not  a  llan,  but  only 
a  vesture  from  whieli  the  Man  had  fled ;  that  which  had  fled 
they  caUcd  Animal  Spirita.  Some  of  them  said  the  Aniinal 
Spirits  were  the  Soal,  some  said  they  were  only  the  Body  of 
the  Soul,  and  suinc  gave  other  definitions  of  their  being  and 
fiinctions  ;  but  all  united  in  the  confession  of  their  existence. 

These  ^^Vninial  Spirita  wero  precisely  what  Swedenljorg 
wanted  for  the  perfection  of  his  theory.  So  essential  wore 
they  to  him  that  he  says- — 

^  With  those  who  deny  the  existence  of  an  Animal  Spirit, 
*a8  denying  First  Principles,  I  liold  no  disputation.     Their 

*  minds,  sunk  in  unwisdom,  are  entirely  confined  to  their  eyes, 

*  and  all  causes  with  them  are  confused  in  effects/  * 

His  doctrine  of  tlic  Soul  then  found  it«  Body  in  the 
Animal  Spirits  of  the  Anatomists. 


In  the  pursuit  of  his  argument  he  limits  his  iittenlion  to 
the  Blood.  '  Whatever  exbts  in  tho  Body/  he  says,  *  pre- 
'  exists  in  the  Blood."     The  bones,  the  flesh,  the  skin  are  no 

*  more  than  concrete  Blood* 

'  The  Blood  m  the  complex  of  all  things,  that  exist  in  the 

*  World,  and  the  store-honso  and  seminary  of  all,  that  exist 
'  in  the  Body.     The  Blood  contains  salts  of  every  kind,  both 

*  fixed  and  volatile,  and  oils,  spirita  and  aqueous  elements ;  in 
^fine,  whatever  is  created  and  produced  by  the  Three  King- 
'doms  of  the  World,  the  Animal,  the  Vegetable,  and  the 
*SnncraL      Moreover  the  Blood  imbibes  the  treasures,  that 

*  tlje  Atmosphere  carries  in  its  bosom ,  and  to  this  end  exposes 

*  itaolf  to  the  air  through  the  medium  of  the  lungs. 
^  Since  the  Blood  then  is  an  epitome  of  tlie  riches  of  tlie 

*  whoh^  World  and  aU  its  Kingdoms,  it  would  appear  as  if  all 
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'  thingB  were  creat<?d  for  the  purpoBe  of  adniiiudteruig  to  the 

*  composition  and  continued  renewal  of  tlie  Blood,     For  if  all 

*  things  exist  for  the  sake  of  Man,  and  with  a  view  to  aflPord 
'  him  the  conditions  and  the  means  uf  living,  then  all  things 
'  exist  for  tlie  sake  of  the  Blood,  which  is  the  parent  and 
'  nonriaher  of  every  part  of  lus  Body  j  for  nothing  exists  in 

*  the  Boily  which  haa  not  previously  existed  in  the  Blood. .... 

'  From  these  remarka  we  may  readily  perceive  how  many 
'  Sciences  arc  included  in  the  Science  of  the  Blood :  namely, 
'  the  whole  circle  of  Anatomy,  Medicine,  Chemistry,  and 
'  Physics,  and  even  of  Psychology ;  for  the  passions  of  the 
^  Mhid  vary  according  to  the  states  of  the  Blood,  and  the  states 

*  of  the  Blood  according  to  the  passions  of  the  Mind.     In  a 

*  word,  the    Science  of  the  Blood  includes  all  the  Sciences 

*  which   treat  of   the  substances  of  the  World,  and  of   the 

*  forces  of  Nature.  For  this  reason  we  find,  tliat  Miui  did 
'  not  begin  to  exist  till  tlie  Kingdoms  of  Nature  were  coni- 
'  pleted,  and,  that  the  World  and  Nature  then  concentrated 
'  themselves  in  Man ;  in  order  that  in  the  Human  Microcosm 
'  the  whole  Universe  might  from  first  to  last  be  exliibited  for 
^  contemplatton,'  * 

Holding  theso  opinions,  he  reasonably  narrows  and  sunpli- 
fies  discussion  by  confining  attention  to  the  Blood.  Since  the 
Body  is  made  out  of  the  Blood,  to  understand  the  Blood  is  at 
the  same  time  to  understand  the  Body ;  skin,  flesh,  and  bones 
are  tlicrefore  put  aside* 

In  the  ^Princqna^  ho  told  us,  that  a  Water-globule  was  the 
ultimate  and  the  first  material  out-come  of  the  limer  force  of 
Nature*  For  like  reasons  he  now  tells  us  the  same  conceruing 
a  Bed  Bh>od^globule.    • 

^  There  is  not  in  the  whole  compass  of  Nature  a  single 

*  compound  entity  more  simple  and  perfect  thaji  a  globule  of 

*  Blood*     Blood  comprehends  in  every  one  of  it«  spherules, 
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'^■^Mii  First  Principles,  Elements,  and  Simples.   ConeequcBtly 

*  it  posBesseB  potentially  and  ^nrtually  ©very  single  thing  in  the 
^  SI  lindane  System  which  is  producible  from  First  PrincipleH, 
'  Elements,  or  Simples. Hence  the  infinite  variety 

*  of  liquids  and  Bolidw  in  the  Animal  Kingdom,  which  proceed 

*  from  one  only  foimtiun^  which  is  the  Blood.'* 

The  Bed  Blood-globnle,  following  Leeiiwcnhoek,  ho  Bays, 
18  composed  of  six  glohnles  of  White  Blood.  These  six 
globules  of  White  Blood  are  again  divisible  into  smaller 
globules,  and  tliese  again  into  smaller  still,  which  the  eye  with 
ever>'  help  cannot  follow.  These  globules,  consisting  of  p«41ucid 
spheres,  cxjmposc  the  purer  or  middle  Blood,  inside  which  .ii*lde 
the  Animal  iSpirits.    He  thus  gives  us  three  orders  of  Blood — 

I.  The  Animal  Spirits,  which  he  identifies  with  the  first 
Aura  of  Creation. 

II.  The  White  Blood,  which  he  identifies  with  the  Element 
of  Ether. 

m.  The  Bed  Blood. 

The  cohesion  of  the  six  globules  which  make  up  the  Red 
JJlood-globulo  he  accoimts  for  by  giving  them  a  base  in 
I  particle  of  common  Salt.  Every  Bed  Blood-globule  has  a 
centre  in  a  cube  of  Salt,  whose  six  sides  arc  hollowed  out  for 
the  reci^ption  of  the  six  smaller  globules,  and  into  the  eight 
angles  found  at  their  circumference  he  ijiaerts  six  trigons  of 
Salt  with  curved  sides.  In  this  way  he  explains  the  existence 
of  the  firm  and  compact  Red  Blood-globule. 

The  Red  Blood-globules  float  in  Scrum,  and  from  out  the 
Serum  the  cubes  and  trigons  of  Salt  arc  taken,  wliich  are 
rtH|uired  for  the  composition  of  the  Red  Blood-globules, 

'  The  Scrum  is  as  it  were  the  atmosphere  in  which  the 

*  Blood  floats,  and  from  which  it  derives  its  element.H ;  where- 

*  fore  such  as  tlie  Serum  is,  such  is  the  Blood  arising  from  it, 

*  and  such  as  is  the  Blood  such  is  the  Senim, 

*  Frtrt  I.,  No.  115. 
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'  In  the  Serum  are  Spiriti^,  Oils^  and  Salts  of  every  kind 

*  derived  from  the  Stomach  through  the  medium  of  the  Chyle, 

*  and  in  Water  as  a  vehicle.     In  the  various  kinds  of  food  we 

*  e^it  and  drink  are  contained  the  three  well-known  principles^ 

*  namely  Spirit  or  Oil,  Salt  and  Earth,  and  Water  or  Phlegm, 

*  each  of  which  may  bo  disengaged  by  a  moderate  chemical 
'  heat,  Tliis  is  efiected  in  the  Stomach,  that  beautifully  coated 
'  chemical  bladder  and  retort  of  animal  nature/  * 


It  may  be  well  to  pause  here  for  a  little,  and  in  a  few 
words  set  forth  Swcdcnborg^s  doctrine  of  Salt 

In  his  '  Princtpia '  he  told  us,  that  the  Mineral  World 
originated  in  Salt  formed  between  the  interstices  of  Water- 
globules  ;  Water,  in  his  idea  of  Creation,  following  Air  and 
pi-cccdiiig  Earth.  *  Experience,'  says  he,  *  informs  ub,  that 
'  tlie  particles  of  Sea-Salt  have  their  birth  in  the  Water,  or 

*  between  tlie  particles  of  the  Water/ 

A  particle  of  Salt  shaped  in  the  interstices  of  Water- 
globules  is  a  cube  with  six  sides  and  eight  angles,  and  each 
side  w^ith  a  concavity  answering  to  the  convexity  of  the 
Water-globules  surrounding  it. 

WHien  the  eight  angles  of  a  cube  of  Salt  arc  broken  off 
there  result  eight  pyramids,  e-ach  with  four  solid  angles  and 
three  concave  sides. 

From  these  pyramids  of  Salt,  variously  modified,  are 
derived  '  every  kbid  of  Acid  and  Alkali.' 

If  these  pyramids  of  Salt  are  still  further  comminuted, 

*  we  tlien  have  quadrangular  and  triangular  solids  of  a  shape 
^  similar  to  the  particles  of   common  Salt  and  Acids,  only 

*  smaller,  and  forming  the  class  of  volatile  airial  Stilts,'* 

'  From  them  Oils  are  produced  and  conglomerated,    llicse 

*  Salts  constitute  the  superficies  of   Oil-globules,    the    lather 

*  occupying  tlie  inside  of  each  Oil-globule* 
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*  If  again  the  particles  of  thesu  volatile  aerial  Salts  b© 

*  divided  into  parta  still  more  minute,  there  arise   the  most 

*  volattle  ethereal  Salts  * 
'  From   them   Spirits  are   pradueed   and   coiigloioeratcd- 

Spirits  are  therefore  as  it  were  most  highly  rectififd  Oils.' 

*  The  particles  of  Oils  and  Spirits  are  of  the  same  dimensiou 
'  and  diameter  with  those  of  Water,  for  thcj  are  composed  of 

*  the  primitive  elements  of  common  Salts,  whence  they  derive 

*  fonuB  having  a  like  magnitude  witli  that  of  the  particles  of 

*  Water,     Moreover,  common  Salt  is  the  measure  and  type 

*  of  the  particles  of  all  liquid  substances ;  and  when  tliese 

*  particles  are  fitted  to  the  holiow  sides  of  Salts,  and  are  as  it 

*  were  poured  into  them,  there  arises  a  convexity  in  the  liquid 

*  particle  corresponding  to  the  concavity  of  the  saline, 

'  Hence  the  reader  may  perceive  that  Salts  are  divisible 
*into    three  generations,  degrees,  or   ordersj    and   that  the 

*  saline  particles,  of  whatever  order,  are  all  similarly  cubical  or 

*  pyramidal,  that  they  are  all  hard  or  inert  corpuscles,  never 
Vmovable  one  among  the  otlicr  without  the  aid  of  Waters  or 

*  Airs,  that  they  are  of  themselves  fixed^  and  impart  iixity  to 

*  otlicr  things,  that  they  are  neither  expansile  nor  elastic, 
*aiid  that  they  temper  in  different  manners  the  fluidity  of 

*  active  substances, 

*  From  these  considerations  it  is  clear,  that  by  help  of  a 
'  perfect  Chemistry,  such  as  that  which  is  exercised  by  Nature, 
*and  which  consists  in  being  able  cut  of  ani^fhing  to  produce 

*  amythmffj  we  may  out  of  one  compounded  Salt,  or  a  quantity 

*  of  primitive  Salt^,  by  help  of  distillation,  sublimation,  recti ti- 
'  cation,  circulation,  filtration,  eommixtion,  digestion,  precipi- 
^  tatton,  or  crystallization,  educe  any  stdfstance  or  menstruitm 
^  we  please, 

*  Such  then  are  the  principles  of  Salts,  Acids,  Oils,  and 

*  Spiritai  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  deduce  them  from  tlu 

*  experimental  Sciences,  This  doctrine  of  Salts  however,  con- 
*«dering,  that  it  ia  i)(  such  exalted  utility,  ;md  that  it  requires 
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*  for  its  full  devclopoment  such  immense  research,  demands  a 
'  still  fmther  portion  of  time  and  study  to  be  duly  uiiderato^jd  ; 

'  indeed  it  is  a  subject  which  merits  a  separate  ti*eatise/  * 

From  these  notes  wc  obtaiii  some  idea  of  Swcdenborg's 
notion  of  the  myriad  offices  of  Salt,  and  at  the  same  time 
take  a  lesson  in  the  Chemistry  of  last  century. 

The  Red  Blood  has  its  birth  in  the  Stomach ,  from  which  it 
ascends  as  Chyle  into  Serum,  and  is  taken  up  and  worn  as  a 
vesture  by  the  purer,  middle  or  White  Blood. 

The  Wliite  Blood  is  derived  from  the  Ether  sucked  out  of 
the  Air  in  the  Lungs. 

*  The  Lungs  may  be  considered  as  a  single  Stomach  con- 

*  sisting  of  an  infinite  nomber  of  smaller  ones,  but  feeding  on 

*  aerial  food,  just  as  the  Stomach  feeds  on  terrestrial  food.'  f 

Not  only  through  the  Lungs,  but  ako  through  the  Skin 
does  the  A^liitc  Blood  draw  from  the  Air  the  Ether  it  requires 
for  its  sustenance. 

Not  only  Ether,  but  also  volatile  Salts  are  absorbed  by  the 
Lungs  and  Skin  from  the  Air, 

The  Ether  is  said  to  embrace  an  ooean  of  saline  and 
sulphurous  effluvia  from  animals,  vegetables  and  earths.  This 
effluvia  is  presented  to  the  WTiite  Blood  by  means  of  the 
Limgs  and  Skin,  and  from  it  absorbs  the  Salts  it  needs*  The 
White  Blood-globule,  like  tlie  Red,  is  a  globule  by  means  of 
Salts  \  but  by  Salts  of  a  tar  rarer  order. 

As  the  lied  Blood  is  the  vesture  of  the  White ;  so  tlic 
White  Blood  is  the  vesture  of  the  Animal  Spirits. 

The  Brain  is  the  organ  of  the  Animal  Spirits;  as  the 
Stomach  is  of  the  Red  Blood,  and  the  Lungs  of  the  ^Miite. 

The  Animal  Spirits  *  by  a  transcendental  art '  are  elaborated 
in  the  cortical  spherules  of  the  Brain  ;  '  by  a  wonderful  process 

*  tliey  are  conceived  within,  and  excluded  from  the  exquisitely 
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*  fine  wombs  of  the  cortical  Bubstancc/  and  by  the  Nerves  are 
convejed  to  the  remotest  hanileta  of  the  Bodj,  and  emitted 
into  the  Blood,  The  Nerves  are  the  conduits  of  the  Animal 
Spirits,  and  tlirough  them  they  glide  with  the  swiftness  of  light. 

There  is  no  part  or  snlrBtaneej  in  the  Body  which  is  liot 
permeated  and  interfused  hy  the  Animal  Spirits ;  '  they  are 
'  the  life  and  the  cause,  the  mother  and  the  nurse  of   tlic 

*  inferior  Bloods,'  and  of  all  the  hones  and  tissues  condensed 
from  the  Blood. 

The  Brain  puUates  and  propels  the  Animal  Spirits  througli 
the  Nerves  just  as  the  Heart  dfies  the  Red  Blood  bred  in  the 
Stomach.  What  the  Heart  is  to  the  arterial  and  venous 
cxtx;ulation,  the  Brain  is  to  the  nervous.  Each  of  the  spherules 
of  the  cortical  substance  is  a  little  heart,  prefixed  to  its  fibre' 
and  by  a  peqwtual  systole  and  diastole  does  its  work. 

In  this  work  the  Bi-aiii  is  assisted  by  the  Limgs.  Between 
tlic  pnlsations  of  the  one  and  the  respirations  of  the  other 
there  is  a  perfect  accord.  The  peculiarity  of  Swedenborg*8 
own  breathing  probably  directed  his  attention  to  the  intimate 
relation  between  the  Brain  and  the  Lungn.  He  had  from 
cfaildbood  been  used  to  sink  into  depths  of  thought,  in  whicliy 
while  his  Brain  paused,  his  Lungs  lay  still  The  state  waa  a 
kind  of  trance  which  after  middle  life  developed  into  a  pro- 
digiotiB  faculty.  Any  one,  who  pays  attention  to  his  own 
thoughts  and  breathings,  will  quickly  observe  how  intimately 
they  correspond.  As  often  as  the  Brain  is  intent,  and  thinking 
deeply,  it  will  be  noticed,  that  the  Lungs  re^t  inactive ;  when 
tbo  Brain  is  exliilarated  and  jijyous,  that  the  Lungs  expand 
and  inhale  great  gusts  of  Air ;  when  the  Brain  collapses  with 
fear,  that  the  Lungs  do  the  same  ;  and  when  the  Brain  is 
Hturl>ed  with  anger,  that  the  Luugs  gulp  in  the  Air  in  quick 
loutltfub.  All  know  the  meaning  of  the  deep  sigh  of  care, 
wliich  is  only  a  great  breath  inspired  and  expired  after  a 
p    ^  1  thought.     The  sympathy  between  the  Brain  and 
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We  have  thus  three  fountains  for  the  three  Bloods :  the 
Brain  for  the  Animal  Spirits,  the  Lungs  for  the  ^VTiite  Bloofl, 
and  tie  Heart  tor  the  Red.  The  motion  of  the  Red  Blood  is 
Rotatory,  of  the  White  Spiral,  and  of  the  Animal  Spirits 
Vortical. 

At  first  Swedenborg  aeemed  inclined  to  think,  that  in  the 
Animal  Spirits  he  had  found  the  SonL  lie  owned,  that  tliougJi 
every  tiling  in  the  Body  confirmed  their  existence  yet  '  tliey 

*  could  not  be  discovered  by  the  acutest  sense,  because  tliey  lie 

*  so  deeply  hid  in  Nature,  and  that  no  thought  can  approaeli 
'  unto  thcra,  except  by  way  of  Analogy,  and  the  Doctrine  of 

*  Series  and  Degrees  joined  to  Experience ;  nor  can  the  Animal 
'  Spirits  be   described   save   by  recoorse  to  a  Mathematical 

*  Philosaphy  of  Universals/  * 

After  a  while  however  he  decided,  that  the  Animal  Spirit! 
were  not  the  Soul,  but  the  Body  of  the  Soul,  and  the  Soul  he 
removed  into  a  higher  and  inner  region,  saying,  '  That  the 
'  i\iiimal  Spirits  are  the  organ  of  the  Soul,  just  as  the  eye  is 
'  the  organ  of  sight,  the  ear  of  hearing,  the  tongue  of  taste, 

*  and  the  brain  of  universal  perception, f 

*  Enlightened  Reason  leads  us  to  believe,  that  the  Animal 

*  Spirits  are  not  the  first  of  substances,  although  they  are  the 

*  first  substance  in  the  Animal  Series,  being  formed  from  the 
'  First  Aura,'  or  the  Element  within  and  anterior  to  the 
Magnetic.      'Tlie  Animal  Spirits  form  and  rule  the  Body, 

*  but  they  in  turn  are  ruled  and  fonned  by  tlie  higher  forces  of 
'  the  Soul.'  These  conclusions  he  attains  '  by  that  Intuition 
'  whereby  many  truths  are  captured  without  the  aid  of  the 
'  Sciences,  or  the  help  of  far-fetched  argimcients,  by  that 
'  Intuition,  which  enables  us  to  decide  in  an  mstaut  whether 
'  what  any  one  tells  ns  is  true,  or  not,'  { 

At  the  end  of  his  w^ork  we  find  ourselves  no  nearer  a 
resolution  of  the  mystery  of  the  Soul  than  at  the  beginning. 


I 
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Behind  the  screen  of  the  Animal  Spirits  ho  places  tlic  Soul, 
and  the  sum  of  his  doctrine  concerning  it  is  merely  a  aublinm- 
tion  of  his  IntttitionB  about  the  Animal  Spirits. 

*  In  regard  to  substance  the  8011I  is  a  fluidj  yea,  a  fluid 

*  most  absolute.  It  is  produced  by  the  Aura  of  the  Universe ; 
'  it  is  enclosed  in  the  fibres  of  tlie  Body,  of  which  it  is  the 

*  sopereminent  organ ,,  If  it  is  asked j  Whether  the 

*S<^ol  be  material  or  iminaterialj  I  inquire,  Pray,  what  is 
'  Matter  ?  If  it  be  defined  as  extension  endued  with  inertia, 
'  tlicn  the  Soul  is  not  material ;  for  inertia  only  belongs  to  the 
'  last  thmgs  of  Nature,  such  as  Water  and  Minerals.  The 
'  first  Aura  of  the  World  is  not  Matter  in  this  sense,  neitlier 
^  gravity  nor  levity  can  be  predicated  of  that  Aura ;  but  on 
'  tlie  contrary,  active  force On  the  other  hand,  Is 

*  not  everything  in  Creation  extended?*  and  since  extended, 

*  May  not  the  Soul  on  that  ground  be  called  material  ?     Let 

*  Ufl  not  however  trifle  over  words*^  f 

The  Soul  is  thus  only  the  Animal  Spirits  rarefied,  for 
Creiition  he  keeps  iterating  proceeds  by  Series  and  Degrees 
from  rare  to  dense,  from  tliin  to  thick.     As  he  says — 

*  There  is  only  one  first  substance  of  Creation,  from  it  all 

*  things  aro  derived,  in  it  the  principles  of  aU  things  are 
•^  impressed  by  the  Deity/  { 

Hence  by  zVnalogy  he  holds  that  he  may  infer  the  first 
from  the  last,  the  unseen  from  the  seen. 

We  have  in  these  speculations  a  marked  advance  on  the 
hard  Materialism  in  which  seven  years  before  he  worked  when 
writing  '  (hi  the  Intercourse  between  the  Soul  and  the  Body;^ 
and  now,  as  tlien,  we  note  with  pleasure,  that  ho  felt  the 


•  Here  i«  his  olil  fjdlacy,  the  root  of  error  und  dcHpafr  in  tlic.w  upeculations. 
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^omttltiM  existences  of  the  Spiritual  Universe^  are  not  to  be  tindcr«tood  or 
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msuffieieocy  of  liis  doctrine,  aud  his  wiUingneBs  to  me  and 
leave  all  as  labour  lost^  and  cuter  upon  new  and  more  arduouB 
toils  if  80  be  the  truth  may  be  won. 

*  To  discover  the  Soul  there  are  two  ways ;  one  by  bare 
reasoning,  the  oilier  by  the  Anatomy  of   tlic  Body.     On 
'  making  the  attenipt  1  found  myself  as  far  firom  my  object 
'  ftfl  ever*     No  sooner  did  1  feel  the  Soul  within  my  graap 
'  than  I  found  it  eluding  ine^  though  It  never  wholly  disap- 
peared from  my  view.     Thus  my  hopea  were  not  destroyed, 
but  deferred,  and  I  have  frequently  reproached  myself  with 
'  atupidity  for  being  ignorant  of  that,  which  was  yet  every- 
'  where  most  reaUy  pre&cnt  to  me  ;  since  by  reason  of  the  Soul 
'  we  hear,  see,  feel,  perceive,  remembcrj  imagine,  think,  desire, 
will,  and  by  tlie  Soul  we  are,  move  and  live.     The  Soul  it 
is  by  cause  of  which,  and  out  of  which  the  visible  corporeal 
kingdom  chiefly  exists,  and  to  the  Soul  we  arc  to  ascribe 
whatever  excites  our  wonder  in  the  Bodv :  for  the  Bodv  is 
oonstmcted  after  the  image  of  the  Soul.     Thus  did  I  seem 
to  see,  and  yet  not  to  see,  the  very  object  with  the  destre  of 
'  knowing  trkich  I  teas  never  at  rest.     At  length   I  awoke  as 
from  a  deep  sleep  and  discovered,  that  notliiug  is  further 
■  removed  from  the  Understanding  than  w^hat  is  present  to  it, 
'  that  notbing  is  raore  present  to  the  Understanding,  than  w^hat 
'  is  nniversal,  prior  and  superiorj  than  what  is  indeed  itself* 
What  18  more   omnipreseint  than    the  Deity,- — in   Him  wo 
live,  and  arc  and  move, — and  yet,   What  is  more  remote 
from  the  operation  of  the  Understanding?'* 
He  adds — 
'  Of  what  consequence  is  it  to  me,  that  I  should  persuade 

*  any  one  to  embrace  niy  opinions  ?    Let  his  ow^n  Reason 

*  persuade  him.     I  do  not  undertake  this  work  for  the  sake  of 

*  honour  or  money ;  both  of  which  I  shun  rather  than  seek, 
'  because  they  disquiet  the  mind,  and  because  I  am  content 
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*  With  my  lot :    but   tor  tlie   sake  of  tnitli,  wliicli  alone  is 

*  immortaL'^ 

Not  the  least  interesting  portions  of  '  The  Economif  of  the 
^  AmmaL  Kingdom^  arc  several  in  which  we  note  the  early 
dawn  of  some  of  the  chief  ideas  whieJi  gave  specialty  to  hift 
future  life,  and  which  have  made  him  a  name  among  men. 
These  for  infitancea, 

Tlte  Spiritual  Body, 

Writing  in  1734  ho  told  ns,  tliat  'the  main  end '  of  hiH 
contemplated  physiological  laliours  would  l>Cj  '  to  demonstrate 
*the  immortality  of  the  Soul  to  the  very  Scnses.'f 

The  Body  of  the  Soul,  as  we  have  read,  he  concluded  was 
constituted  of  Animal  Spirits,  which  are  one  in  substaTice  with 
the  First  Aura,  or  that  interior  sphere  of  Nature  which  lie« 
within  the  Magnetic  Element. 

*  Now,*  he  says,  '  should  any  one  of  the  external  spheres 
*of  Nature   be  dissolved,  the   internal    nevertheless   remain 

*  unharmed ;  for  though  the  cflfect  be  lost  the  cause  endures : 
'  thus  wherever  Air  ceases  Etlier  is  found  :  when  the  Itcd 
•Blot>d  dies  the  Animal  Spirits  survive:  though  death  destroy 
'tlie  Bt>dy  the  Soul  escapes  unscitthed.| 

*  Hence  the  human  Spirituous  Fluid  Is  above  all  the  liarnis 
'  which  can  befall  the  eartldy  Body.     It  is  indestructible  and 

*  immortal,  though  not  immortal  per  se.      The  Soul  cannot 

*  truly  of  itself  be  called  immortal ;  Itf'cause  it  is  created  by 
*tlie  one  Immortal  Being,  Who  is  Eternal  Life.     For  Iliui 

*  to  create  anything  in  itself  immortal  would  be  to  create,  that 

*  whiclt  ric  is.     Whereas,  what  God  does,  is  to  preserve  tlic 

*  Soul  immortal  through  His  indwelling. 

^  Wlien  by  death  the  Soul  is  omanctpated  from  the  bonds 


•  F&rt  11^  No.  218.    f*IfaervourM  between  ike  Soul  ami  the  Ikidff,*fi4^..XlU 
t  Part  r ,  No.  r.7 
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'  and  tranuncla  of  the  Earth,  it  appears  in  the  exact  form  of  the 
'  Human  Body,  and  t-nters  on  a  life  pure  beyond  imagination* 
'  Had  I  not  found  myself  supported  by  the  authority  of  the 
'  moat  Christian  Fathers,  I  should  not  have  dared  to  pronounce 
^  the  opinion,  that  the  Spirituous  Fluid  will  live  after  the  deatli 
^  of  the  Body  ;  but  these  Fathers  held  it  for  certain,  that  we 
^  shall  hereafter  be  Angelic  Essences.  Thus  Apuleius,  Origon, 
'  Ambrose,   Basil,   Justin    Mart^T,   PacUus,    and    Lactantius 

^  believed,  that  Angels  have  Bodies. Dionysina  the 

^  Areopagite,   Phllo  JudcBUS,   AthanasiuSj    Chrysostoro,   and 
^  Thomas  Aquinas,    with   the   Schoolmen,   maintained    that 

'  Angels  are  without  Bodies .  But  all  in  modem 

'  times  agree,  that  we  shall  be   purified  Bodies,   or  Spirits 
''^nthont  Bones  and  Flesh*'** 

No  Mesurrection^  or  Return  to  tlm  Flesh* 

*  Freed  from  the  entanglement  of  the  Flesh,  the  Soul 
^  rises  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  life.  Divested  of  the  Red 
^  Blood,  and  the  Flesh  and  Bone  produced  from  that  Blood, 
'  the  Soul  clothed  with  the  Spirit  preserves  the  perfect  form  of 
'  the  Body.  Never  again  can  it  attract  the  elements  from  the 
■  tliree  Kingdoms  of  the  World  wherewith  to  form  anew  a 
'  fleshly  covering.  The  carnal  Body  is  at  death  dissolved  he- 
'  yond  recovery ;  the  Soul  has  no  more  any  need,  or  desire  for 
'  its  sendee.  Nor  can  the  Soul  migrate  back  to  Earth  by  means 
'  of  an  ovum,  according  to  tbe  dreams  of  old  pbJlosophers;  for 
'  the  volume  of  the  Animal  Spirits  is  great,  and  cannot  possibly 
^  begin  e  mmimo  ;  therefore  the  Soul  is  under  the  permanent 
'  necessity  of  hvmg  in  its  own  sphere,  and  in  no  other. 'f 


The  Soul  will  he  its  owfi  Judge-^ 
'  After  death  not  the  smallest  deed  done  designedly  in  the 


*  J'ort  11.,  N09.  848,  349.  351,  3&6. 
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*  life  of  the  Body,  and  not  the  least  word  uttered  by  consent 

*  of  the  wUl,  but  sliall  appear  In  tlio  bright  Liglit  of  an  internal 

*  Wbdom  before  the  tribunal  of  Conscience, 

*  There  are  no  innate  laws  In  the  Jlind.     Conscience  is 

*  gejierated  from  instruction  adopted  by  fi^ec  choice,  scrutinized 

*  by  the  reason,  and  passed  by  the  judgment  into  the  will. 

*  MTien  the  conflict  of  life  is  over  Conscience  is  diaeoverod 

*  either  killed,  wounded,  or  ^^ctoriou8.  If  killed,  it  is  a  sign 
*that  the  Mind   haa  given  up  all   love  and   fear  of  higlier 

*  things,  and  haa  resigned  itself  to  the  rule  of  the  lower  forces, 
'  If  wounded,  it  i»  driven  about  from  hope  to  despair,  at  one 

*  moment  laying  down  its  arms  in  exhaustion,  and  at  another 

*  renewing  the  combat,  or  else  seeking  solace  in  the  doctrine 
*of  predcatmationj  or  of  universal  grace  bestowed  without 

*  any  effort  to  deserve  It,  or  sijinetiraes  it  attacks  and  impugns 
*the  Tnith,  although  the  ConaciencCj  tliat  docs  this  is  well 
'  nigh  dead  of  its  wound.     If   ratoriou,'^,  it  overflows  with 

*  transporting  joys. 

*  In  the  Light  into  which  the  Soul  enters  at  death  the 

*  Conscience  pronounces  Its  own  sentence.     If  good,  It  rejoices 

*  In  the  Light ;  If  cvil^  It  hastes  away  in  pain,  even  as  an 
'  injured  eye  shrinks  into  darkness,  though  all  the  while  the 

*  Light  is  excellent  and  blameless*'  * 


The  World  is  the  Seminary  of  If&tven, 

*  We  then  clearly  perceive,  that   everything  in  Creation 

*  tenuis  to  an  end.     Wliat  is  the  World,  with  its  forms  and 
'  forces,  but  a  complex  of  means  to  a  universal  end  ?     That 

*  end  h  Man,  whereby  the   Creator   unites  Himself  with  a 
'  reiipondive  Creation  in  a  Society  of  Souk  in  the  Heavens, 

'  If  there  l>e  a  Society  of  Souls,  must  not  the  city  of  (fod 

*  tm  the  universal  Earth  be  its  seminary?    The  moat  univerHal 

*  law  of  iU  citizens  is,  that  they  love  their  neighbour  as  them- 


*  Port  U.,  N«i.  858-863. 
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'  selves,  and  Gbd  more  than  tlioraselvcm*    All  other  things  arc 

*  means  ta  this  Divine  end. 

'  The  Holy  Scripturc  is  the  code  of  roles  for  attiiiuiiig  this 

*  Divine   end.     These  rules  nro  not  so  dark  and  difiieidt  as 
'  Philosophv  and  the  Love  of  Scli'  and  the  Worhl  would  make 

*  tlieni ;  nor  so  dt^ep  and  hidden,  that  any  sijiccre  Sonl  led  by 
'  tlie  Spirit  of  Godj  may  not  draw  water  for  all  its  needs.'  • 


Ood\ 


Life 


Crcuiion  merely  mantje^t^  Him. 

*  Life  IS  one  thing  and  Nature  anotlier. 

'  Natnre  in  respect  to  Tjifc  is  dead.     If  Nature  lived,  it 

*  would  live  either  from  itself,  or  from  some  other  tiling,  or  by 

*  some  otiier  thin^.  If*  it  liv&l  from  itself  then  that  would 
*'live  whieh  wi?  clearly  sec  does  not  live ;  and  Life  would  die 
^  when  the  forms  of  Nature  decay  in  wliieh  Life  however  is  a 
^  mere  tenant.     Every  one   nmst  confess,   that  to  confound 

*  Nature  with  Life  is  to  violate  eonmion  sense. 

'  Nature  only  serves  Life  as  an  instrument.  The  Animal 
'  Spirits  are  the  pin^'st  organ  o£  Nature  in  tlie  B<Mly,  and  are 

*  most  exquisitely  adapted  for  the  reception  of  Life  from  llini 

*  WTio  is  self-hving,   and   without   Whom    not   anything   in 

*  Nature  could  endure. 

'  The    Sonl   lives  from   the   Spirit  of  God,  Who  is  not 

*  Matter  but  Essence :  WTiose  £sse  is  Life,  and  Whose  Life  is 
'  W^iadom, 

*  God  19  the  Fountain  of  Life,  the  Sun  of  Wisdom,  the 
'  Spiritnal  Light,  the  very  Esse  and  I  AM  ;  in  Whom  we  live, 
'and  ni()%a',  and  have  our  being;  from  Whom,  and  for  the 
'  sake  of  Whom,  are  all  things.     Tliis  wo  are  forbi*iden  by 

*  Holy  Scripture  to  doubt ;  we  are  forbidden  also  by  sound 
'  Keasou,  for  the  ancient  philosophers  acknowledged  it  ont  of 
'  the  mere  light  of  their  o^^^l  understandings,  ''  Life  hehnigs 
' '  to  God,  and  the  action  of  God  is  l^fe,"  says  Aristotle ; 


; 
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*  and  again,  "  The  operation  f>f  God  m  inimortjility,  that  in, 
**  perpetual  Life,"* 

The  Sun  of  Nature  and  the.  Sun  of  Ood, 

*  To  know  in  what  manner  Life  and  Wisdom  from  Hod 
fiow  into  tJie  Soul  is  infinitely  above  the  apherc  of  the  hunaan 
Mind ;  there  in  no  analysia  and  no  abstraction,  which  can 
feach  80  higli ;  for  whatever  h  in  fiod,  and  whatever  law 
Gi>d  acta  by,  is  God.  The  oidy  representation  we  can  have 
of  it,  is  in  the  way  of  comparison  with  light ;  for  as  the  Sun 
18  the  foimtam  of  light  to  the  World,  ao  the  Deity  ia  the  Sun 
of  Life  and  all  Wi-sdaou  As  the  Sun  of  the  World  flows  in 
one  only  manner,  and  without  imitiou  into  the  objects  and 
subjects  of  its  Universe;  eo  alao  does  the  Sim  of  Life  and 
Wisdom*  As  the  Sun  of  the  World  flows  in  by  mediating 
Auras,  so  the  Sun  of  Life  and  Wisdom  flows  in  by  tlie 
mediation  of  Hia  Spirit,  As  the  Sim  of  the  World  flows 
into  objects  and  subjects  according  to  the  form  of  each ;  bo 
alflo  docs  the  Sun  of  Life  and  Wisdom,  We  are  not  how- 
ever at  liberty  to  go  furtlicr  tlian  this  into  the  details  of  the 
comparison ;  inasinneh  as  the  one  Sun  is  witliin  Nature,  and 
the  other  is  above  it :  the  one  is  physical,  tlie  other  purely 
morale  and  the  one  Ilea  under  the  range  of  the  Mind,  wliilc 
the  otlier  lies  withdrawn  among  the  sacred  mysteries  of 
theology ;  between  which  two  are  boundaries,  that  it  is 
impossible  for  human  factdttes  to  transcendent 


^^      Man  d^ruiejs  hw  Soul  from   his   Father  and  his  Body  from 
^^1  hta  Meeker, 

L 


*  The  Soul  of  every  child  is  derived  from  its  Fatlier,  and 

tlic  Souls  of  all  from  Adam,  who  received  his  Siml  iuinie- 

'diatcly  fi*oni  the   (Creator.      If   the  Soid  is   the   Spirituous 

^  Fluid,  or  the  purcflit  natural  essence  of  man,  it  can  come 
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*  from  no  other  place  than  tho  soil  of  its  birth  in  the  Father. 
* Tho  Body  alone  is  from  the  Mother."^  * 

These  passages  are  well  worth  careful  notice ;  as  they  mark 
a  great  advance  in  Swcdcnborg's  mind,  and  by  and  bye  we 
shall  find  the  same  opinions  presented  to  ua  with  new  develope- 
rnents  as  Divine  revelations. 

In  dealing  with  an  author  so  diffuse  as  Swedcnborg,  a 
severe  curb  has  to  be  placed  on  quotation  ;  yet  the  reader 
having  borne  so  much,  may  perhaps  suffer  a  few  lines  on 
Swedenborg's  old  master^  whom  he  adduces  as  an  example  of 
true  courage. 


Charles  XII 
*  Genuine  valour  la  preceded  and  accompanied  by  no  palpi- 
'  tation  of  the  heart,  no  cold  sweat,  no  defection  of  the  senses, 

*  nor   drooping   of   the   limbs ;    that   is   to    say,  there   m  no* 

*  immoderate  flux  of  the  blood  into  the  veins,  no  half  dying 
'  with  frightj  no  dread  of  death,  but  rather  a  presence  of  mind, 
'  a  fpiick  intellectual  discerament,  a  strength  of  limb,  a  kind 
'  of  frothing  of  the  cheeks  from  their  ghuKkj  and  an  evolution 

*  of  glowing   heat ;   that   Is  to   say,  life  i^  then  gre^iter  in 

*  quantity,  and   better  in  quality This  true  valour 

'  was   seen   in    Charles   XI Lj    late    King  of    Sweden,  that 

*  Hero  of  the  North,  who  knew  not  fear,  nor  that  spurious 

*  valour  and  daring  which  are  excited  by  ardent  spirits,  for 

*  he  never  drank  anght  but  pure  water.      ( )f  him  we  may 

*  saVj  that  he  led  a  life  more  renioto  from  death,  and  in  fact 
'  lived  more  than  other  men.'  j 


•  Part  II.,  No.  205.  This  notion  of  the  gcncsiii  uf  the  8tiu!  wiU  pUj  n 
great  part  in  tiweitonlKjrg'a  thedlugk^il  system.  Aristotle  maintainetl  the  same 
opinion.  'The  Body'  says  he,  'is  fmm  tiie  fcinnlfi,  the  Sonl  frofn  tlw  nudv  ^ 
Df  (Jcnerat,  Animtif.,  Hb,  ji.,  CJvp.  iv. 
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CHAPTER    XIV. 


THE    ANIMAL    KINGDOM* 


'  N«rr  vety  long  since/  writes  Swedenborg,  *  I  published 
^ '  The  Economy  of  the  Animal  Kingdonty'*  and  before  travers- 
^  ing  the  whole  field  in  detail,  I  made  a  rapid  passage  to  the 
^  Soul|  and  put  forth  an  article  coucet^nJng  it-  (in  considcrhig 
^the  matter  more  deeply  I  found,  that  I  had  directed  my 
^  course  thither  too  hastily ;  atlter  having  explored  the  Blood 
^  only  and  its  organs  :  I  took  the  step  impelled  by  a  burning 
^  desire  for  knowledge. 

^  As  the  Soul  acts  in  the  supreme  and  innermost  parts,  and 
^  cannot  be  reached  until  all  her  swathings  have  one  by  one 
'  unrolled^  I  am  therefore  detennined  to  allow  myself  no  rest 
'  until  1  have  traversed  the  universal  Animal  Kingdom  to  the 
^  ScmL  By  bending  my  course  inwards  continuallyj  I  shall 
^  open  all  the  doors,  which  lead  to  her,  and  at  length  con- 
^  template  the  Soul  herself:  by  the  Divine  permission. 'f 

Thus  clearly  docs  he  set  forth  his  aim,  and  thus  his  plan. 

*  I  intend  to  examine,  physically  and  philosophically,  the 


•  ^jB«ffnum  AmimaU  Anaiomice,  Pky^ka  et  PhOoBophice  perlustratum. 
^Ctjut  iWf  Prima,  i>e  VitceribuM  Ahdominit  ieu  de  Organii  Jieffionit 
'  Ufcrian*  agii.     Iltigoi  (kmkvm^  apud  Adriamm  Bfyvenhta^um,  1744. 

♦  Uegnum  AnimaU  Anatamke,  Phydce  ci  PhiXotaphke peduiftratvm.     CuJvm 

*  Iktn  8$emfida,    JM  V%»oeribus  Thorada  seu  de  Organii  Begionis  SvpcriorU 
^mgit,    Maga  (kmiimnt  apud  Adrianutn  Biyverthttrgium,  1744. 

'  Btfi^um  AmmaU  Anaiomice,  Bkymoe,  ft  Pkihatjphke  perlmirahtm.   Ot^as 

*  iWf  Ttrtia.    De  CuU,  Senm  Tactm,  «l  Ouitw;  el  de  Formit  Orgamm  in 

*  Oemrt^  OffU,    Lmdimf  1746.* 
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'  whole  Anatomy  of  tlie  Budy,  all  its  Vi&ctira,  abdominal  and 

*  thoracic,   the   Generative   Organs   of  both   sexes^  aiid   tlie 

*  Organs  of  the  five  Senses.     Likewise, 

'  The  Anatomy  of  all  parts  of  the  Cerebrum,  Cerebellum, 

*  Medulla  Oblongirta,  and  Medulla  Sphmlis* 

'  Aftcrwanlg,  the  cortical  substance  of  the  two  Brains,  and 

*  their  medullary  fibre ;  also,  the  nervous  and  muscular  fibres 
^  of  the  B«)dy,  and  the  causes  of  the  forces  and  motion  of  the 

*  whole  organism  :  Diseaws  moreover,  those  of  tlie  Head  par- 

*  ticularly,  or,  which  procesed  by  defluxion  from  the  Cerebrum. 

*  I  propose  afterwards  to  give  an  introduction  to  Rational 
'  Psychology,  consisting  of  certaiB  new  Doctrines  hy  tlie 
'  assistance  of  which,  we  may  be  conducted  from  Uie  material 

*  Body  to  the  immaterial  Soul.     These  Doctrines  are — 


^  Tlie  Doctrine  of  Forms. 

*  The  Doctrine  of  Order  and 

*  Degrees, 

*  The  Doctrine  of  Series  and 

♦  Society. 


The  Doctrine  of  Influx. 

The  Doctrine  of  Corres- 
pondence and  Representa- 
tion. 

The  Doctrine  of  irodifica- 
tion. 


From  these  Doctrines  I  come  to  the  Rational  Psychology 


*  itself,  which  will  comprise 

^  Subjects  of  Action* 
'  Extemal     and     Internal 
'  Sense. 

*  Intellect,    Thought    and 

'  Will, 


Imagination  and  Memory, 
The  Affections  of  the  Will, 
The      Affections     of     the 

Rational  Mind. 
Instinct. 


*  Lastly,  of  the  Soul  and  of  its  connection  and  intercourse 

*  with  the  Body,  its  affections  and  immoiiidity^  (ind  of  its  statu 

*  when  the  Body  dies*     The  work  will  conclude  with  a  Con* 

*  cordanc43  of  Systems. 

'  From  tills  summary  the  reader  m&y  see,  that  the  end  I 
'  propose  is  a  knowledge  of  the  Soul ;  that  knowledge  will  he 
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*  tbe  crown  of  my  studies.     Thia  then  my  labours  intendj  and 

*  thither  they  aim.'  • 

In  what  a  different  scnae  Swedonborg  is  here  speaking  of 
thflf  Boul  from  that  in  wjiich  lie  formerly  spoke,  take  tliia 
Qxaniplc — 

*  It   is   impossible   to   climb   or   leap    from   the   organic, 

*  physical,  and  material  World— ^I  mean,  the  Body— imme- 

*  diately  to  the  Soul,  of  whieh  neither  Matter,  nor  anv  of  the 

*  adjuncts  of  Matter  are  predicablc ;  for  Spirit  is  above  the 

*  comprehensible  modes  of  Nature,  and  in  that  region  where 

*  the  significations  of  pbysiad  things  perish/t 

Swcdenborg  supposes,  that  some  may  object  to  his  search 
after  the  Soul  on  the  gruundj  that  tlie  Soul  dwells  in  the  n-abn 
of  Faith,  and  not  of  Intellect;  and  that  Eeason  ought  to 
confine  its  exercise  to  the  Earth,  and  not  aspire  to  heights, 
for  which  it  has  no  wings,  and  which  lie  in  the  domain  of 
lievelation. 

'  I  grant  this,'  he  Bays,     *  Those  who  are  inspired  by  a 

*  Divine  Faith  denpise  the  assistance  of  confinnatory  argumentSj 

*  and  perhaps  tliey  will  laugh  at  these  labours  of  mine  ;  nor 

*  would  I  persuade  any  one,  who  comprehen<ls  tbe^e  high  truths 

*  by  Faith,  to  attempt  to  compass  them  by  his  Intellect :  let 

*  hun  abstain  from  my  books.  Who  so  believes  Revelation 
'implicitly,  without  cousulting  the  Intellect,  is  the  f nippiest  of 

*  mortals,  the  nearest  to  lieaveu,  and  at  once  a  native  of  both 
'  Worlds. 

'  These  pages  of  mine  are  written  for  those  only,  who  never 

*  l>elievc  anything  Ijut  what  tliey  can  receive  with  the  Intellect; 

*  coiuequeutly,  who  l)oldly  invalidate,  and  arc  fain  to  deny  Uio 
^  exifltenee  of  all  things  sublimer  tlian  themselves,  as  the  Soul 
^itself,  and  what  foUows  therefrom  —  its  lile,  irnnic»rtality, 
^  beaten,  etc*     These  things^  since  they  do  not  pereeive  them, 

*  ihtj  reject,  classing  them  among  empty  phrases,  phantasms. 
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*  trifleSj  table^j  conceits,  and  &eli*-delusions ;  conBcquently,  they 
'honour  and  worship   Nature,   the  World   and   themselves; 

*  in  other  respects,  they  compare  themselves  to  brutes,  and 
^  think,  that  they  shall  die  as  hnites  die,  and  their  souls  exhale 
'  uiid  evaporate :  thus  they  rush  fearlessly  into  wickedness. 

'  For  these  persons  only  I  am  anxious ;  for  them  I  indite, 

*  and  to  them  1  dedicate  my  work/* 

There  are  two  ways,  says  Swedcnborg,  which  promise  to 
\vwl  to  the  Soul— the  Analytic  and  the  Synthetic,  or  the 
Inductive  and  the  Deductive. 

'J'he  Synthetic  commences  fcim  principles  and  causes,  and 
descends  to  Experience,  to  pheni>niena  and  effects. 

The  Analytic  commences  from  experience,  from  phenomena 
and  effects,  and  ascends  to  principles  and  causes. 

Thus  Analysis  as  a  method  of  proceeding  is  tlie  inverse  of 
Synthesis, 

III  the  Synthetic  way  Swedenborg  will  not  walk ;  he 
utterly  condemns  it,  saying — 

'  Synthesis  ha«  been  the  favourite  metliod  witli  philosophers 

*  since  pliilosophy  began.  It  is  a  method  pleading  and  wou- 
^  derfully  akin  to  tlie  human  Mind;  it  enables  tlie  philosopher 

*  to  indulge  his  own  tastes,  assume  the  principles  he  likes,  and 

*  proclaim  them  as  truths.     Should  anytliing  adverse  in  ex- 

*  perience  arise  Synthesis  easily  polishes  it  awa}^,  represses,  or 

*  removes  it.     We  are  very  easily  beguiled  into  the  ideal  games 

*  of  Sj^thesis ;  the  race  is  easy.     We  fix  our  goal,  and  Ixjund 

*  between  it  and  the  starting  place, 

*  Synthesis  is  easy  and  agreeable ;  but  it  is  not  the  way 
'  that  leads  to  truth.  Could  any  one  tell  me  by  Synthesis,  or 
'a  prior t\yvlmt  is  contained  in  the  Body?  Could  anyone 
'  without  experience  predict,  that  it  contained  a  heart,  liver, 
'  kidneys,  ai"terie8,  mesentery,  and  a  myriad   other  things  ? 


• 
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.  But  alaal   through  Synthesis  wc  are  often  so  puflFed 

*  up  with  self-conceit,  that  we  fancy  we  are  in  the  sky  when 

*  wc  are  squatting  on  the  earth,  in  the  light  when  we  are  in 
'  the  dark,  and  at  tlie  inmost  when  wc  arc  no  further  than  the 

*  outmost.  Synthetic  rcaaoning  la  the  cause  and  source  of 
'  the  insanities  of  the  human  I^lind. 

*  The  Jlind  derives  from  the  Seuses,  or  absorbs  through  the 
^  Senses  all  the  materials,  on  which  it  reasons.     We  are  born 

*  in  complete   ignorance,  and  in  process  of  time  our  Senses 

*  are   opened,   through    them   unpressions  arc   received  and 

*  sublimated  into  ideas,  which  by  Reason  are  methodized  into 

*  doctrines.  Thus  by  slow  degrees  is  the  judgeuient  developed; 

*  and  this  la  Man's  only  way  of  attaining  trutlis,  so  long  as  his 

*  Soul  abides  in  the  Body* 

*  In  fact,  SyntbeaiB  ia  nothing  except  a  poor,  precocious 

*  and  vague  Analysis ;  it  gives  out  no  more  than  has  crept 

*  intj>  the  Intellect  by  tlie  Senses,  and  to  a  fragment  of  expc- 

*  rience,  frequently  distorted,  would  subdue   imiversal  expe- 

*  rience.    Whence  come  opinions,  hypothesis,  theories,  systems. 

*  These  monsters  of  Hypothesis  are  bora,  have  tlieir  wor- 

*  shippers   and   tlieir  day  of  glory,  grow  old,  die,  and  arc 

*  forgotten ;  but  from  their  ashes  broods  of  new  ones  spring 

*  whicli  walk  as  spectres  through  the  earth,  and  like  cnchant- 

*  resBcs  distract  tJie  human  Mind  perennially.     Hence  errors, 

*  mental  darkness  and  strife,  civil  wars  between  the  Soul  and 

*  Body,  scfaolaBtic  contentions  over  straws,  the  flight  and  exile 
'  of  truths,  stupor  and  black  night,  all  bred  from  the  incUnation 

*  and  lialiit  of  Synthetic  reasoning.'  * 
WTiat  an  excellent  piece  of  sclf-K^riticiam  and  condemnation 

Itt^fe  we  here!    Often  whilst  discussing  '  The  Principia^  *  17ie 

*  Infinite  *  and  *  The  Economy  of  the  Animal  Kingdom  '  have 
I  felt  tempted  to  express  my  weariness  with  Swcdcnborgian 
dreams  in  terms  something  like  these ;  but  forbore ;  knowing 
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what  was  ooming.  The  expreflaion  of  hia  reirulsion  agauist 
theory  goea  however  to  an  unwarrantable  thougli  natural 
extreme  and  exceech*  his  own  intontion ;  it  is  like  an  out- 
and-out  curse  of  wine  in  the  suffering  and  disgust,  which 
tullow  a  night  of  excess. 

'  So  much  for  Synthesis,'  he  continues, '  now  for  ilnaljsis, 
'  Analysis  commences  from  facts,  effects  and  plienomena, 

*  and  mounts  to  causes,  and  causes  of  causes.     It  searches  for 

*  facts,  coUecta  them  from  ever}'  quarter,  heaps  them  together, 
'and  i&gaixi  selecting  them  from  the  heap,  reduces  them  to 

*  order.     Analysis  invokes  all  the  Sciences,  and  with  their  aid 

*  tlie  Mind  girds  herself  to  her  task,  and  begins  to  build.  Tims 
'  helped,  the  Mind  founds  and  rears  her  palace,  not  in  the  Air, 
'  which  is  not  her  element,  but  on  the  solid  Earth. 

'  Analysis  is  the  only  o}>en  way  to  truths  for  us  earth-bom 
'  men ;  but  verily  it  is  a  long  and  toilsome  road ;  for  as  all 
'  truths  are  related  togetherj  to  attain  thorough  knowledge  of 

*  one  we  must  needs  make  acquaintance  with  many*  Wc  must 

*  make  ourselves  masters  of  all  the  Sciences  and  Arts :  nay, 
'  from  those  already  kno^vn  we  must  generate  and  discover 
'  others.     In  a  word,  we  must  court  all  tlio  Muses. 

^  Wlien  at  length  by  Analysis  we  have  attained  the  prin- 

*  eiples  of  tliiugs,  we  may  then  advocate  them ;  and  from 
'  the  mountain  of  Principle  sit  and  contemplate  tbe  i^ealm  of 
^  Experience.     Yet  when  we  have  done  our  utmost,  there  will 

*  I'emain  many  things  hid  in  ob security ;  for,  while  t!ie  Mind  is 
'  buried  in  the  Body  it  can  never  rise  wholly  above  the  mists 
'  of  the  Senses. 

*  We  are  now  in  possession  of  vast  stores  of  experimental 
'  knowledge,  lying  dead  and  unused.  Let  us  then  g^d  up  our 
^  loins  for  the  work.  Experience  ia  at  our  side  with  a  full  horn 
^  of  plenty.  The  nine  Virgins  are  present  with  the  riclies  of 
'  nearly  two  thousand  years.  Nor  do  I  think  we  ought  to 
'  wait  any  longer,  lest  haply  experijuental  knowledge  should 

*  be  overtaken  by  age,  night  and  oblivion,  juid  the  Ai^ts  and 
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'  ScienocB  be  carried  to  the  tomb ;  for^  unless  I  mistake  the 
'  sigiift  of  the  times,  the  World^s  destinies  are  tending  thither- 

*  wards.     All  things,  at  the  present  day,  stand  provided  and 

*  prepare  J,  ami  await  the  light.  The  ship  is  in  the  luirbonr, 
^  thr  sails  arc  swelling,  the  east  wind  blows ;  let  us  weigh 
'  anchor  and  pnt  forth  to  sea.'* 


The  onler  pursued  in  *  The  Animal  Kingdom^  is  the  same 

in  '  The  EeonmnyJ'  First  is  prt^niJsed  a  copious  8clectiun 
of  facts  from  the  Anatomists  on  the  organ  mider  consideration, 
and  then  follows  Swedenborg's  own  induction,  often  as  rich  in 
metaphor  and  analogy,  observation  and  suggestion,  as  Bacon's 
^  Es$ay8^  themselves. 

He  only  published  three  volumes  of  his  great  midertaking. 

The  First  Part  appeared  at  Amsterdaiu  in  1744.  It  treats 
of  tJic  Viscera  of  the  Abdomen,  and  consists  of  chapters  on 
the  Tongue,  Moutli  and  Fauces  as  the  thresholds  of  the 
abdominal  regions,  on  the  Pharynjc,  Stomach,  Intestines, 
Me8**ntery,  Thoracic  Duct,  Glands,  Liver,  Pancreas,  Spleen, 
Kidneys,  Bladder,  and  the  Peritonaeum. 

The  Second  Part  likewise  appeared  at  Amsterdam  in 
1744,  It  treats  of  the  Viscera  of  the  Thorax,  and  is  com- 
pow?d  of  chapters  on  the  Nose,  Larynx,  Trachea,  Limgs, 
Pleura,  Thymus  Gland,  and  the  Diaphragm. 

The  Third  Part  appeared  in  London  in  1745.  It  treats  of 
the  Skin  and  the  Sense  of  Touch,  Organic  Fonns  generally, 
the  Sense  and  Sensorium  of  Touch  specifically,  the  Use  of 
Toucli,  and  the  Sense  of  Taste. 

TWs  third  part  was  the  last  of  Swedenborg's  physiological 
publications.  The  work  he  had  mapped  out  for  himself  he 
never  completed;  yet  his  manuscripts  prove,  that  he  had 
advanced  far  beyond  the  point  where  he  bade  farewell  to  the 
printer ;  among  them  ia  a  work  on  the  Brain  of  upwards  of  a 
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thousand  pages,  besides  treatises  ou  other  portions  of  the 
Body,  some  of  which  have  of  late  years  been  printed.  I 
shall  not  cumber  these  pages  with  their  enumeration  or 
description,  but  enter  them  in  the  ample  catalogue  raiaanne 
to  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 


(     15?    ) 


CHAPTER   XV. 


THE  WOESniP   AND    LOVE   OF   GOD.» 


The  *  Worship  and  Love  of  Oody  although  published  in 
London  m  1745,  would  ap|W2ar  to  have  been  written  several 
years  preceding  that  date.     Its  stnictural  affinity  is  closer  to 

*  The  Prtncipta^  of  1734  than  to  *  The  Animal  Kingdom^  of 
1744,  though   annotated  %\"ith   his  later  thought.     In   *  The 

*  Ptincipta '  Swedenborg  worked  out  Creation  as  far  as 
Paradise,  and  in  *  The  Worship  mid  Love  of  God^  he  takes 
up  the  thread  of  his  story  and  tells  us  how  Plants  and 
Animak,  and  Adam  and  Eve  were  made.  Why  he  entitled 
his  book  *i)e  Cultu  ei  Amove  Dei^'  I  cannot  divine;  in  any 
ordinary  sense  it  seems  a  misnomer. 

He  opens  his  work  in  telling  us,  that  *  walking  alone  in  a 

*  plea^iant  grove  in  Autumn  for  the  purpose  of  composing  my 
'  tlioughts,  and  observing  that  the  trees  were  shedding  their 

*  foliage,  and  tliat  the  falling  leaves  were  flying  around  j  fn>m 
^  sad  1  became  serious  as  I  recollected  the  gratifications,  which 

*  that  grove,  from  the  beginning  of  Spring  even  to  this  season, 

*  had  communicated,  and  so   often   diffused   throughout  my 

*  whoh;  ilind. 

*Oo  seeing  this  change  of  scene,  I  began  t(j  meditate  on 


•  *i%wi,  L  De  OuUueiAmoft  Dei;  nhiagiturtle  TeUurU  Ortu,  Birtuluo 
•<l  FiAorib,  tiMi  de  Primi^niti  »eu  Athmi  NavUatet  Infantm  ei  Amtjfr.    Ab 

*  Eitiau.  gi^ctlcriborg.     Londini,  1745.' 

'  f\trt^  II,    Ih  Conjngio  Athmi,  el  (h  Anima^  Mente  IntelleehmU,  J^in 

*  Imtt^frUatU,  ei  Imagine  l^i.    Ab  Kmntt.  ^vredetiborg-    Loiidinl,  I74A>' 
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'  the  vicift^^itiides  of  times ;  and  it  occurred  to  me  whether  all 
'  things  relating  to  tunc  do  not  pass  tlirough  similar  Ticlssi- 

*  tudes :  thus,  whether  tliis  is  not  the  case  with  our  lives  aft 
'  well  as  forests;  for  it  is  evident,  that  they  too  Cdnimeiiee  in 
^  a  kind  of  Spring  and  blossom,  and  passing  through  their 
'  Summer,  sink  rapidly  into  their  old  age,  the  image  of 
'  Autnnin,     Nor  is  this  the  case  only  witJi  individual  lives, 

*  but  also  with  the  World,  Nations  and  Societies.    The  World 

*  has  had  its  time  of  infancy  and  iimocence  called  its  gold  and 

*  silver  ages,  which,  it  is  now  helicvcd,  are  about  to  be  suc- 

*  cceded  by  the  last  or  iron  ages,  which  in  their  tnrn  will 

*  shortly  moulder  away  into  nist  or  the  dust  of  clay/ 

The  wise  Aneicnts,  he  goes  on  to  say,  cleai^y  perceived 
from  the  analogy  and  tliis  perpetual  author!^  of  Nature, 
that  Man  must  have  had  his  Sprtng-timc  of  innocence,  when 
Earth  was  a  aelf-cultivatcd  orchard  and  garden  of  Paradise 
tamied  with  zephyrs  and  wanned  witli  a  gentle  and  con- 
siderate Sun. 

He  too  would  revive  and  contemplate  this  Paradise  with 
its  varied  circumstances  by  aid  of  the  mirrors  of  analogy. 

^  Nevertheless  without    the   favour  and  influence   of   the 

*  Supreme  Deity,  from  Whom,  as  from  tlic  only  Fountain  and 
'  highest   Smi   of   Wisdom,   all    truths   flow   down    Into    our 

*  understandings  inquiry  would  be  vain ;  wlierefure  let  us 
'  with  adoration  supplicate  His  presence  and  His  favour,' 

Witli  this  solemn  invocation  he  commences  his  description 
of  Creation. 

The  Sun  is  surrounded  witli  Earths,  which  by  their  varied 
attitudes  towards  him  bring  on  themselves  their  Seasons  and 
their  Days  and  Nights, 

*  Like  an  aged  parent  tlie   Sun  looks  on  these  revolving 

*  Globes  as  his  offspring ;  he  continually  consults  their  general 
^  and  particular  interests,  and  although  tliey  are  distant,  he 
'  never  fails  to  excj-cise  over  them  his  care  and  parental  pro- 

*  tcction ;    he  cherishes  tin m  with   the  wanuth  issuing  from 
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*hb  immenae  bosom;  he  adoms  their  bodteg  and  members 
^  o?ery  year  with  beautiiiil  clothing ;  he  nourishea  their  people 
'  with  a  constaDt  supply  of  food ;  he  promotes  the  life  of  all 

*  lJiJiig8,  and  glorifies  them  in  hia  radiance. 

*  Since  then  the  Sun  executes  all  the  ftmctions  of  a  parent, 

*  it  follows  from  the  connection  and  tenonr  of  causeB,  that  if 

*  wc  arc  desirous  to  unfold  the  history  of  the  Earth  from  her 
'orig^in  and  earliest  infancy,  wc  must  have  recourse  to  the 

*  Sim  himsc^If ;  for  every  effect  h  a  continuity  of  causes  from 

*  the  first  cause ;  and  the  cause  by  which  anytliing  subsists  is 

*  continued  to  the  cAUse  by  which  it  exists,  since  subsistence  is 

*  a  kind  of  perpetual  existence/* 

He  now  luvites  us  to  contemplate  the  Earth  in  its  birthj  or 
b  ita  egg. 

'  There  was  therefore  a  time  like  no  time  when  the  Sun 

*  wad  pregnant^  and  carried  in  his  womb  the  bodies  of  hi»  ijwn 

*  ttni verse ;  and  when  hL*  time  was  come  he  emitted  tliem  Into 
*«pace,'t 

It  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  the  Sun  projected  from 
himself  the  Earths  as  they  now  exist;  '  it  was  impossible  that 
^he  could  carry  in  his  burning  focus  such  heavy  tmd  inert 

*  bodies.'     This  was  the  process. 

The  Sun  was  overspread  with  effluvias,  flowing  in  abun- 
dance and  in  every  direction  from  liiin.  These  in  cournc  of 
time  condensed,  and  funned  a  nebulous  expanse,  like  the 
white  of  an  egg,  in  wliicli  he  wa^  cncla.sed4     On  the  outer 


♦  Part  I.,  No.  7. 
t  Piirt  L,  No,  9, 

\  He  cxpLiiiiM  tUtt  fliKHppearancc  of  SUm  from  this  cause;  and  tb« piuiaa|^ 
Wnmy  he  Uikini  nn  u  gfKxl  iUoiitration  of  Sweden Wrg^s  habit  of  putting;  forth 
hm  C4injceturo«  as  oertaixitiefi. 

*  It  is  mjifilfest  that  niDEiikr  incrustations  have  not  unfroqucntlf  appeared 

*  tn  the  Starry  Hcnvrns;  fur  occii«iona1lj  new  Stara  have  been  seen  ibiiimg 

*  arith  great  lirigliUicAU,  and  pre&cijtly  by  degrees*  p^rowing  ilim,  yet   ivflcr- 
'  fr«rili«  rvtunitiig  to  ihdr  former  splcndoar^  or  altogether  vauighiiig  ^  tchick 

*  m  m  attiy  prof^f,  that  thuae  Start  have  kieon  cmated  oror  with  their  exhaki- 
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surface  of  this  ex}ialation  a  crust,  like  the  eheU  of  an  egg,  waa 
formed.  The  Sun  thus  hemmed  in  bnmed  to  be  delivered, 
Hi3  fieiy  energiea  at  last  gatliered  force  to  craek  the  shell, 
whicli  broke  into  as  many  masses  as  there  arc  Planets, 

For  a  while  they  lay  round  *  the  burning  Ixjsoni  of  their 
Mather  sucking,  as  it  were,  at  his  teats;'  but  presently  he 
began  to  cast  forth  other  exhalations,  which  turned  into 
Auras,  and  they  into  Ether  which  wrapped  itself  like  swad- 
dling clothes  about  the  infant  Planets. 

Ensphered  in  Ether,  and  through  the  Ether  impelled  by 
the  Sun,  '  the  Planets  commenced  to  rotate  and  to  creep,  and 
'  then  to  dance  like  little  children  in  quick  and  short  circuits 
'  around  their  fatlier.  Slowly  and  by  degrees  they  moved  into 
'  wider  and  wider  orbitjs,  and  were  thus  gradually  weaned  from 

*  direct  dependence  on  his  glowing  bosom, 

*  Seven  children,  seven  Planets,*  were  in  this  way  born 

*  from  tlie  Sun»  Each  according  to  its  size  and  weight  receded 

*  at  a  quicker,  or  a  slower  pace  from  its  natal  centre.     Some 

*  tiouB,  which  hATO  dtber  been  brokoa  and  their  beami  allowed  to  reappear,  or 

*  unhmken  contmue  to  hide  them. 

*  If  we  compAFo  tho  inimenso  magnitiide  of  the  Sun  with  his  Plaaets, 
'  we  may  easily  see  that  fiuch  a  cniat  wooJd  stiffice  to  make  them  all  big  9» 

*  thuy  are. 

*  ThJB  cmst  or  egg  was  the  chooa  lo  fmnous  of  old^  cfmmatlng,  as  waa 
'  supposed,  of  the  elementB  of  all  things  in  a  heap  of  confaeion,  from  which 

*  afterwards  waa  educed  the  Cosmos/^ A^c/ie  D  ta  No,  9. 

*  On  thiB  statement  has  been  hung  the  absurd  story  that  Swedenliorg  fore- 
told the  existence  of  Uranus,  the  seventb  Planet,  discovered  by  Her»ehfl  in 
1781.  *'  The  Sun  and  Seven  Planets"  had  been  talked  about  from  the  myatical 
significance  t*f  the  number  neven  from  the  day*  of  Pyfeliagoras,  Sometime* 
the  Sun  was  reckoned  the  acventh,  somotimea  the  Miwn,  and  some  conjectured 
the  existence  of  a  seventh  in  the  inordinate  upace  between  the  orblta  of  Mara 
and  Jupiter :  a  Rpecu latin n  justiiied  in  the  subsequent  discovery  of  the  troop 
of  PlanctoidR.  To  settle  the  qncBtion,  if  there  lje  any^  that  Swedenborg  had 
no  pecidiar  meaning,  or  credit  in  the  mention  of  Seven  Planota,  1  need  go  no 
further  than  a  boi^k  now  on  my  table,  Carlyle'a  *  History  of  Frederick  the  Grmi,* 
At  Reinsbtirg,  Prince  Frederick* a  residence,  writes  Mr,  Carlyle,  •  the  moat 

*  bridge  had  upon  it  Seven  Statues  repreflcnting  the  Seven  Planets,  each 

*  hohling  in  her  hand  a  glasH  lamp  in  the  form  of  a  globe/  Vol.  II.,  p*  ^9. 
That  was  in  173J>.     Further  on  1  shall  have  occasion  to  revert  to  this  malter^ 
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*  of  them  brought  along  with  them  from  the  palace  of  their 
'  parent  little  orbs  as  servants.     Om-  Earth  brought  only  one. 

*  tm  a  handomid,  which  U  called  the  JIooii,  in  order  tliat  ahe 

*  might  reflect  the  glory  of  the  Sim  upon  her  face  m  tlie 

*  night.** 

The  Earth  in  its  first  state  '  was  a  large  heap  of  fluent 
'  principles  of  inert  Nature/  boUlng  furiously  in  tlie  Sim's 
glare.  Innumerable  were  the  cliangei^  necessar}'  to  condense 
these  principles  to  Water,  Salt,  Eai'tliSj  &c,,  so  that  from  them 
again  Plants  and  Anbnala  might  he  hatched. 

Two  agencies  are  seen  in  all  Nature,  when  anything  is 
prodaced — an  Active  and  a  Passive.  At  the  beginniog  the 
fither^  in  whicJi  the  World  floated,  was  the  Active,  and  the 
World  itself  the  Passive,  From  the  marriage  of  the  two 
was  bom  the  Air,  which  swathed  the  Earth  like  a  robe, 
tempered  the  8un's  rays,  and  gejitiy  pressed  \U  surface. 

Tlie  Earth  then  began  to  contract  a  crust,  wliieh  thickened 
like  a  scum  over  the  contiruiaily  boiling  mass.     In  thi^  state  it 

*  was  a  perfect  sphere  without  hills  or  valleysj  and  only  divided 

*  by  rivers  and  streamf^j  springing  up  fi-om  hot-ltaths,  like  wann 

*  veins  in  a  new  body.^  It  was  overspread  too  with  a  dense 
OUAt,  which  rose  into  the  Air,  aiul  returned  again  to  its  surface 
M  A  heavy  dew.  *  Tliis  virgin  Earth  was  now  like  a  new  egg 
'  with  the  Mineral,  Vegetable,  and  Animal  Kingdoms  hidden 
^  in  lU  substance-' 

Thus  the  Earth  liastened  to  her  maturity.  At  first,  whilst 
almost  touching  the  8im's  disk,  her  Seasons  were  so  rapid,  tliat 
ahe  passed  through  ages  of  years,  which  if  measured  by  our 
time  would  scarcely  equal  as  many  months ;  but  her  days  luid 
jeara  lengthened  as  she  retreated  from  her  parent.  Once  she 
Oocypied  the  orbit  of  Mercury,  and  once  that  of  W'nus ;  yea, 
there  in  not  a  spaoe  between  her  present  orbit  and  the  Sun, 
which,  during  her  retreat,  she  did  not  traverse. 


•  Piirt  I     Kod.  lf>  and  II  abridsretL 


THE   BIRTH    OF   VKfJKTATIOK, 

These  short  years  of  quick  recumng  Seasons  kept  the 
Earth  in  a  perpetual  Spring.      *  There  were  no  boisterous 

*  winds,  nor  the  Icii.st  eluud  between  her  and  the  full  s]»lendour 
'  of  the  Sun  ami  Stars,  In  perfect  serenity  and  order  the 
^  Sun  and  Earth  conspired  hi  the  work  of  Creation. 

'  It  hiid  been  decreed  from  eternity  before  the  birth  of  the 
'  Sun,  that  the  Earth  sbould  not  only  batch  the  seeds  and 
'  eggs,  wkich  she  bore  in  her  niont  clmstised  womb;  but  that 

*  she  should  also  nourish,  and  educate  them  up  to  independent 

*  life  in  the  midst  of  that  perfect  Spring,  in  which  she  now 
'  luxuriated. 

'  At  the  beginning  of  this  Spring  the  E&rth  brought  forth 
'  most  lovely  flowers  from  the  small  seeds,  which  lay  nearest 
'  to  her  snrfiace*  They  were  variegated  in  a  myriad  forms 
'  and  colours,  numerous  as  the  delights  and  smiles  of  Nature. 

*  Every  flower  disputed  with  its  neighbour  the  palm  of  ele- 

*  ganee.  As  many  as  were  the  clods  of  earth  on  which  tlie 
'  Sun  rained  bis  beams  were  the  varietitls  of  Horal  beauty, 
'  Some  w^ere  marked  with  Stars  pieturiug  the  Heavens,  and 

*  gome  reflected  the  Sun  flaming  with  his  rays,  and  represented 

*  his  man-iage  with  the  Earth. 

'  On  the  soil  formed  from  the  decay  of  the  flowei*s  sprang 
-  shrulis,  and  tht^n  trees  grouped  into  groves,  and  at  last  tliere 
'  appeared   that    delicious   garden   called    Paradise,   tli rough 

*  w^hieh  ran  innumerable  rivers  sporting  in  perpetual  circuits 

*  among  beds  of  violets  and  evergreen  glades.  Such  w^as  the 
'  first  scene  of  the  theatre  of  our  World.'* 

In  the  perfection  of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom  the  Sim  reached 
the  limit  of  liis  powers.  Hu  could  maintain  the  Paradise, 
which  had  been  created;  but  Paradise  was  otily  a  means  to  an 
end.  Insects,  birds  and  Ijeasts  were  wanted  for  the  garden ; 
but  to  their  production  the  Sun  was  unequal. 

Swedenborg  here   introduces   a  higher   torce,  wbicli    he 

*  Not,  17  t*i2K 
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now  IN8ECTA,  iJIKDa  AND  HKAST.S  WEHK  CREA'i'i:r».       I(]3 

deacribcg  as  the  Sun  of  Life,  t>r  the  Spiriteal  Sm\,  TIii.h  Sim 
IB  perfectly  diatinct  from  tlie  visible  Sun ;  they  stand  in  the 
r&ktionB  of  cnuso  and  rffect,  of  master  and  servant,  of  Soul 
and  Body*  The  inner  Snn  18  to  tlic*  spiritual  sido  of  Creation 
call  that  the  outer  8nii  i^  to  the  matcriul  side.  This  Sun  of 
Life  flows  ijiiniediately  from  the  Infinite,  or  from  God  Himaelf, 
\Vlio  alone  IS,  and  by  this  Sun  He  animates  the  Souls  of 
living  thinja;.^  for  the  uses  of  their  life/* 

The  inner  Sun  now  entered  on  Inn  labours  in  the  Vegetable 
Kingdom,  bending  every  plant  iu  Paradise  to  the  service  of 
hifl  creative  piirpo&e. 

In  the  tender  leaves  of  herbs  his  rays  formed  eggs,  which 
were  hatched  by  the  heat  of  the  outer  Sun  into  aninialcnUi, 
worms  and  caterpiltai-s,  from  which  arose  swarms  of  insects, 
and  bntterflies,  whose  wings  of  gorgeous  dy©  fanned  all  the 
flowers  in  rivalry  of  their  glorie^4. 

*  Shnibs  next  ^twiisted  their  officious  twigs  into  nests  in 
'which  eggs  were  developed,  and  fiirda  of  as  many  kinds 
'  flew  forth  as  there  were  varieties  of  shrubs.  Seeds  were 
*  providentially  scattered  aromid  by  willing  grasses  for  the 
'  nourishment  of  the  callow  broods.  The  lustre  of  the  plumage 
'  of  the  birds  irradiated  the  garden  :  some  had  heads  crowned 
'  and  crested,  a^  if  with  gems  and  diadems,  and  in  their  tails 
'  shone  stars,  auroras,  and  rainbows.^f 

Lastly,  quadrupeds  after  their  kind  were  bred  from  eggs, 
hjitclied  and  nourished  with  the  help  of  the  trees ;  *  some 
^bemring  in  their  horns  so  many  proofs  of  their  descent  from 
^the  forest* 

Oor  author  helil  the  idea,  that  there  is  a  correspondence 
between  the  varinus  orders  of  Plants  and  Animals:  thus  Uial 


*  No,  23  aritl  Note  il.  TliU  doctrine  cntn-enniig  ihif  Spiiituftl  Sun  i» 
rvp^nii^d  from  '  Tfte  Eermom^  of  the  Animal  Kivfjdom:  Wp  shall  see  it 
tak«%  ft  Ciirdtiuil  pljwso  in  8w«i1friil>r>n^'H  'I'hfningy  *»  a  Divine  ReTclatlon. 
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iiiaectfl  were  bred  from  herbs,  birds  from  ahmb^,  and  quadru<* 
pedn  from  treeg^ 

His  notion  of  the  bcaste  of  Paradiae  was  not  tlic  corainon 
one  of  tlieit  bannlcsaness.     '  Some/  he  says,  *werc  fierce,  and 

*  deligljted  in  notliing  but  blood;  some  were  black  with  gall 

*  and  had  sullen  countenances ;  acme  were  haughty  with  »elf- 
^  admiration,  and  walked  with  a  strut;  others  were  tauie  ai»d 

*  gentle,  and  quietly  bore  the  threats  and  haughtiness  of  their 

*  neighbours  ;  but  others  were  timid  and  fearful,  trembling  at 

*  the  mere  sight  of  fierceness ;  and  some  were  employed  oidy 

*  in  the  pk^asures  of  lovCy  and  were  eontlnually  sportive* 

*  As  the  Earth  gave  birth  to  creeping  thingB,  birds  and 

*  beasts,  so  in  the  same  order  did  the  beds  of  rivers,  chithed 

*  wnth  their  own  vegetation,  breed  aquatic  animals  of  every 
'  specie^.  First,  tortoises  and  shell-fish ;  then  fish  with  fins, 
'  which  are  in  the  water  w*hat  birds  are  in  the  air;  and  lastly, 
'  amphibious  reptiles  and  the  grent  monsters,  whicli  walk  the 
'  brond  bottoms  of  the  waters  as  their  firm  ground/ 1 

A  fully  garnished  Wi»rld  now  stood  waiting  for  its  King, 
For  bis  touch  there  was  the  bahny  warmth  of  the  8pring ;  fur 
his  smell  the  fragance  of  a  wilderness  of  flowers ;  for  his  mouth 
fruits  of  exquisite  flavour;  for  his  ear  the  song  of  the  birds; 
for  his  eyes  the  majesty  of  the  Ileavens  and  the  loveliness  of 
tlie  Karth.  All  things  longed  for  Man  their  Master  ;  for  him, 
'  who  was  the  first  in  the  infinite  intuition  uf  the  Deity,  but 
'  the  last  in  His  Creation,  being  at  once  its  epitome  and  its 
'  crown. 

*  There  was^  no  object,  not  even  the  smallest,  from  whitJi 

*  some  resemblance  of  Deity  did  not  sliine  forth ;  therefore  all 
'  thingH  languished  with  desire  to  he  enjoyed  l>y  some  l>eing, 
'  who  could  retiini  everlasting  thanks  to  the  Deity  for  himself 

*  aud  for  tbem,'| 
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The  Btrtk  of  Adam. 

'  Tliere  was  a  grove  in  the  most  temperate  region  of  the 
'  Earth,  a  very  Paradise  in  ParadiHe.     In  its  midst  grew  a 

*  finiit  tree,  which  bare  a  small  egg,  in  which  as  in  a  jewel, 

*  Kature  concealed  hcriself  with  her  highest  powers  for  the 

*  initiament  of  tlie  most  consummate  Body*      This  fruit  tree 

*  was  hence  called  the  Tree  of  Life. 

*  Thia  little  egg  was  not  aa  yet  feeimdatcd,  only  Nature  had 

*  collected  into  it,  as  into  a  sacred  little  ark,  her  muBt  precious 

*  treasures,  and  provided  it  with  such  noble  furniture,  as  a 
'  bride  prepares  fur  her  bed  chamber. 

*  When  Nature  liad  thus  in  every  respect  completed  her 

*  work  and  gatln^red  up  her  cireimifereuces  Into  this  egg  as  a 

*  centre,  then  the  Supreme  Mind  came  to  meet  her,  and  infused 
'  into  the  egg  a  Soul  by  means  of  concentrated  rays  of  the 
'  Sim  of  Life.'* 

At  once  developement  began,  and  all  the  plants  of  the  grove 
proflc^red  their  service  to  the  coming  man* 

*  The  branch  of  the  Tree  of  Life,  which  bore  the  precious 

*  ^SSi  iiJifolded  into  a  soft  and  easy  nest,  eoverefl  with  thin  bark 
'  and  leaves.     The  adjacent  trees  in-itilled  their  sap  into  the 

*  roots  of  the  honoured  tree,  rejoicing,  that  they  were  allowed 
"  to  be  so  useftd.     The  Sun  dare<I  not  approach  witli  his  hot 

*  hearus  save  through  tlic  mitigation  of  a  circle  of  translucent 

*  a[)plcs.    The  air  breathed  with  gentlest  tear  among  the  leaves; 

*  and  the  young  shoots  of  the  surrounding  trees  knit  themselves 
'into  a  cradle  for  the  babe,  which  wa*  lined  with  cotton,  wafted 

*  from  the  cotton  trees  by  the  helpful  whids. 

*  Nor  was  Nature  alone  at  hand,  and  iu*gent  ^nth  all  her 
'  aids;  but  Heaven  also  was  favourable  mth  its  presence.  Its 
'  inhabitants,  or  Spiritual  Jlinds,  were  let  down  for  this  gi-a- 
'  ciouii  purpose,  that  they  might  second  and  direct  the  offices 

*  of  Nature :  also,  that  they  might  drive  away  whatever  would 
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*  infeat  the  saorod  grove;  tor  instantly,  when  any  fierce  aniiuaU 
^  leaped  it»  fence,  they  were  stniek  with  sudden  terror,  ajid  fled 

*  luvay  into  the  woods^  or  with  faltering  steps  dropped  on  tlieir 
^  knees ;  as  if  to  woi'ship  theh"  prince  and  lord*  Pure  Spiritual 
^  Essences,  by  virtue  of  the  power  which  issues  from  them, 
^  can  so  afiect  and  astoiiis^h  minds  in  Nature,  tliat  they  forget 

*  themselves,  and  even  adopt  hahits  contrary  to  the  habit  of 
'  their  life/* 

Aft  time  elapsed  the  egg-bearing  bougli  declmed  nearer 
aud  nearer  the  c<itton  eraille,  and  at  the  appointed  hour  the 
baby -man  eraeked  In^  tshell,  and  begun  to  breathe  the  air. 

The  Spiritual  Minds  or  Essences,  (a  kind  of  Intellectual 
Gases,  which  at  this  time  was  Swedenborg's  idea  of  Angels,) 

*  nnanimously  resolved,^  he   says,  '  to  iiLstitute  a  festival  in 

*  eelrbratiun  ui^  Adam's  birth-day,  the  last  of  Creation  and 

*  the  tir?it  <»f  the  Iluniau  Uaee*  Wherefore  thev  devised  a 
'  new  sport  called  Paradisiacal,  never  before  sported  in  the 

*  Heavens  ;    but  not  by  dancing  such  as  terrestrial   n>Tnph8 

*  pur?^ue.     I'lie  import  eonyistetl  uf  revolutions  and  mutual  in- 

*  fluxes  in  circuits  and  spiral  windings,  like  so  many  labyrintlis 

*  to  our  sight.     They  ran  up  from  a  cu'cumferenee  to  a  centre 

*  in  such  a  way,  that  every  one  felt  himself  to  be  the  very 

*  inmost  «»f  the  centre.  Nor  was  tliis  all.  Ravished  with 
'  <lclight  tliey  bixike  out  from  the  ceutre  into  a  new  rotation, 
^  and  then  back  again   in  such  a  way,  that  they  no  longer 

*  emulated  what  is  perpetual,  but  what  is  infinite.      They  felt 

*  in  this  sport  not  as  if  they  were  many,  but  as  if  they  were 
*•  one  ;  and  llic  delight  of  each  communicated,  suid  every  one 
^  burned  with  the  joy  of  all.     This  action   and  their  eest;isy 

*  flooded  the  braiu  of  the  Babe,  so  that  his  lungs  forgot  to 
'  breathe  in  consiMiuence  of  the  festive  stupor  and  lovely 
'  swfion  of  the  spirits  in  the  fibres.  The  Babe  and  themselves 
^  lliey  pi-esented  to  the  Supreme  Deity,  Who  hailed  them  with 
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*  Hifi  graca  and  favour.  Then  biirstiug  forth  under  the 
'  fervour  of  this  Divine  honour  they  a^aiii  unwound  them- 

*  selves,  and  twined  and  glided  into  one  another  in  marvellous 

*  fluxions/* 

Naked  and  beautiful  as  a  god  the  Babe  reclined  on  his 
downy  couch  sucking  the  ends  of  branehefl  of  the  Tree  of  Life, 
which  nouri.4ied  luui  with  milk ;  '  somctiines  lyiuf^  on  his  hack 

*  whikt  the  milk  dropped  straight  into  hi»  open  mouth/  When 
he  slept  his  little  hands  were  raised,  clo.sely  fokled,  towards 
Heaven.  By  and  bye  he  crept  out  of  his  bed,  and  laid  hold 
of  whatever  came  in  his  way ;  but  he  could  come  to  no  hann  ; 
for  *  Spiritual   Minds  stood  near  ready  to  provitle   for  every 

*  movement  of  this  little  son  of  the  Supreme  liovernor.'  He 
grasped  the  flowers,  whose  colours  pleased  his  eye,  and  their 
odours  his  no>^e ;  and  Ins  ear  awoke  to  the  voice  of  winging 
birds ;  and  nothing  gratified  liis  senses,  luit  what  was  whole- 
some and  helpful  to  the  growth  of  his  Body  and  Mind. 

*  All  these  things  w^ere  done  under  the  influence  of  the 
'  Supreme  Deity.  From  His  power  all  act.  He  is  all  in  all, 
'  the  one  Life ;  from  His  Life  we  live,  and  living,  act.'f 

The  Boy  could  not  walk,  '  but  crawled  about  as  a  reptile, 

*  which  his  Soul  observed  with   a  mixture  of  conceni  and 
indignation,  and  used  all  her  endeavours  to  lift  htm  and  set 

^  him  on  his  feet. 

*  Intent  on  this  purpose  no  means  were  wanting  ;  for  the 

*  Soul  firom  the  centres  and  sanctuaries  of  all  the  Ai-ts  and 

*  Sciences  conceives  her  operations,  and  subdues  the  things  of 

*  Nature  to  her  ends, 

*To  get  the  Boy  to  walk  his  Soul  contrived  various,  but 
*at   the   same  time   lovely,  tricks.      She    bent   his  i^jeB  on 

*  heaatiful  fruits  hanging  aloft,  and  inspired  in  him  a  desire 
'  to  toueh  them,  adding  also  strength  to  his  mnseles ;  and  in 
^  like  manner  she  filled   him  with  a  longing  to  eat  grapes, 
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\?liieh   hung   high 


that    by  clmguig    to  the 


tlie  vinesj 

*  branches  ho  might  lift  himself  upwards. 

'  Celestial  Genii  also  added  their  di\4ne  cimiiing  to  these 
^  incitements  of   the   Soul,  and   by  feigned  delights   sported 

*  with  an<l  eircum vented  huii.  At  one  tlme^  they  represented 
^  above  hi^  head  a  pendent  Paradise  wreatlied  with  garlawi* 
'  and  noKegays ;    at  auotlier,  they  led  him  to  think,  that  he 

*  saw  intant8,  as  so  many  little  brotbersj  wmged  and  flyliig 
^  rapidly.     As  he  sprang  up  to  play  with  ttiem,  they  retreated^ 

*  and  tlien  the  Genii  made  him  imagine,  that  he  also  had  wings 
'  wherewitli  to  fly  after  them. 

^  For  the  inhabitants  of  Heaven,  before  pure  eyes  and 
*'  Minds  free  from  earthly  loves,  arc  able  to  repi'esent  anything, 
'  and  at  the  same  time  to  enkindle  bi  those  Minds  any  ardoin- 
'  and  attention  they  please.* 

*  By  these  sportive  blandishments  and  delightful  faseina- 
*■  tions,  our  infant  in  tlie  space  of  a  few  days  was  set  upon  his 
'  feet,  and  walked  erect  with  his  face  turaed  upwards  to  the 

*  Starry  Heaven;  nor  was  he  w^illing  to  let  it  down  agahi, 
^  except  when  he  wnshed  to  eat  for  the  sake  of  recruiting  his 

^body/t 

Thus  far  Swedenborg't*  book  has  some  fascination  notwith- 
standing a  heavily  florid  style ;  but  having,  wHth  the  due 
enterprise  and  long  suflering  of  a  biographer,  gone  over  its 
subsequent  pages,  which  describe  the  education  of  Adam,  I  can 
advise  no  reader  bent  on  pleasure  to  adventure  across  its  dry 
and  sandy  flats. 

He  describes  Adam's  ilind  as  an  Olympus  in  the  Brain. 
In  its  highest  or  inraust  chambers  dw^ells  the  Soul;  in  its 
middle  chambers  Intelligences  or  Wisdoms,  who  he  styles 
the  Soufs  daughters;  and  in  its  lowest  chambers  Sciences  or 
Ivjiowlcdges,  who  are  servants  to  tlic  gods  al>ove- 
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These  faculties  in  Adam's  huad  he  sets  debating  in 
ci)iiipaiiy  with  Angela  or  pure  Spiritual  Essences,  his  Soul 
exceeding  the  otiiers  ui  volubility ;  instructing  Adam  in  tlie 
blessedness,  which  attends  the  rigid  fiuliordioatiou  of  the  lower 
powers  to  the  higher ;  and  of  the  danger  of  the  Senses,  with 
the  help  of  the  servile  SeienceSy  putting  their  rightfiil  mis- 
treases,  Wisdoms  and  Intelligences,  under  foot,  and  throwing 
the  whole  mental  Ulympus  into  anarchy  and  darkness. 

For  instimce  Adam  felt,  that  he  lived  of  himself  as  an 
independent  existence ;  and  the  Sciences  in  his  Muid,  which 
were  the  mere  registers  of  his  sensations,  were  quite  ready 
to  attest,  that  his  feel  nuj  was  the  fact.  Here  however  Wisdom 
intervened  and  proved  to  him,  lliat  whilst  it  was  necessary 
and  inevitable,  that  he  should  feel  self-existent  and  independent, 
yet,  tliat  tlie  reality  was  the  exact  reverse  of  his  feeltmj  ;  for 
he  might  be  aware,  that,  but  for  the  play  of  Nature  on  his 
Senses  he  c<>uld  never  have  att-ained  consciousuess,  and  but  for 
the  instant  influx  and  presence  of  the  Deity  in  his  Soul^  he 
would  not  abide  in  life  for  a  m omenta  To  harbour  then  the 
tioiiun  of  his  iudepcudeucc  woiUd  bo  to  yield  himself  a  prey 
to  the  deepest  delusion. 

iSwedenborg  thus  gives  us  an  idea  of  Man  as  a  Veil  of 
Ignorance  lianging  between  God  and  Nature.  Mis  Soul  is 
dcaeribed  as  inhabited  by  God,  made  wise  \nth  His  wisdom 
and  knowing  all  things.  In  proportion  as  this  Veil  is  pierced 
and  God  and  Nature  meet,  Man  becomes  consciously  mtelK- 
g€nt.  Adam's  education  consisted  in  making  holes  through 
thift  Veil  and  penuitting  the  Soul  and  Natm-e  to  flow  togetlier. 

The  second  part  of  the  '  J)t  Cuitu  et  Amore  DeV  is  not 
always  found  bound  up  with  the  first,  and  copies  of  it  are  rarer 
and  more  diflScult  to  obtain.  There  seems  no  reason  for  its 
serparate  publication,  as  it  is  merely  a  brief  continuation  of 
the  fttory,  describing  the  birth  of  Kve,  her  education,  and 
fnftn-^^ge  to  Adam. 
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There  waa  a  grove  distant  &oine  furlongs  from  Adam's, 
and  its  perfect  duplicate.  One  evening  Adam  strolled  into 
thia  grove,  and  night  coming  on  he  lay  down  to  sleep  under 
its  Tree  of  Life,  In  a  dream  a  beautiful  nymph  appeared  to 
liim,  and  moved  by  passion  he  sought  to  fohi  lier  in  his  arms, 
when  like  a  light  cloud  she  glided  awav.  *  In  attempting  to 
'  catch  her  he  so  irritated  the  partB  about  his  thorax,  that  one 
'  of  his  ribs  seemed  to  him  to  luap  out  of  its  phice,  the  nerves 

*  being  so  strained  by  the  action  of  his  mind  and  the  blood  in 

*  the  breast  beuag  put  in  commotion  by  the  heart.     After  S4>nie 
'  effort  he  seemed  to  himself  to  catch  her,  and  covered  her  lips 

*  and  checks  with  kisses.    At  this  moment,  when  she  appeared 
^  more  beaut itul  than  ever,  he  suddenly  awoke,  aud  found,  to 

*  his  grief,  that  he  had  been  dreaming. 

*  He  did  not  know,  that  the  apple-tn^e  under  which  he 
'  rested  bore  the  egg  from  which  his  future  wife  was  to  be 
'  bom,  aud  that  it  was  her  picture  he  had  courted  so  eagerly 
'  in  his  sleep ;  that  the  branch  at  his  breast,  lying  in  his 
^  bosom,  was  what  he  had  end)raced  in  his  arms ;    aud  that 

*  the  very  qi^^  itself  was  what  he  had  pressed  with  his  lips 

*  and  Ids  kisses ;  and  in  so  doing  had  infused  into  it  a  living 
'  Soul  from  his  own,'* 

He  letl  the  grove  sorrowing  for  the  beautiful  maid  lie  had 
seen  and  lost,  and  quite  uuconacious  of  the  happy  deed  he  had 
done. 

In  due  season  Eve  was  batched,  and  was  watched  over  by 
Celestial  Esset^cs  just  as  Adam  had  been ;  and  by  them  she 
was  instnicted  in  all  the  mysteries  of  Sweden  bo  rgian  meta- 
physics and  physiology  relating  to  the  Olympus  of  Soid, 
Wisdoms,  lutelligeiices  and  Knowledges,  the  cortical  and 
ciueritious  substances  of  the  Brain,  the  Animal  Spirits, 
Ner\'es,  Veins,  Fibres,  Fonna,  Vortices,  et  cetera,  to  which 
with  an  awful  audacity  our  author  assures  us,  '  Eve  listened 
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*  With  rapturou*  delight '  and  asked  far  more  in  seiitenccB 
^  of  this  portentous  pattern^'  1  pray  you  instruct  ine  by 
'  yiHir  skilful  eloqiienee,  whether  or  not  Creation  descends 
'  from  the  centre  in  perpetual  spiraU,  and  in  its  descent  ex- 

*  pandd  itself  and  growi*.'  Tndy  poor  Eve,  at  tliat  rate  far 
excelled  any  of  her  daughters  in  a  London  drawing-room  in 
patience  and  ptditeness.  The  Celestial  Essences  make  answer 
in  corresponding  lingo,  which  Eve  with  unabated  courage  and 
hypocrisy  in  said  to  have  '  snatched  up  with  greedy  ear.' 

Finally,  we  come  ttj  her  meeting  with  Adani^  and  with 
a  deep  sense  of  relief  escape  from  the  weary  windiness  of  the 
Heavenly  Essenees. 

One  day  the  Esst^nces  opened  out  to  her  ahout  Adam 
telling  her,  *'  He  is  not  far  off;  we  see  him,  but  he  does  not 
**  «ce  us;  he  is  looking  towards  thee,  so  turn  thy  head  aside, 
"and  let  him  come  to  thee,  and  court  thee  ivitli  hunihle 
**  entreaty.  Thou  art  now  to  be  the  partner  of  his  life  and 
**  bed  ;  he  ib  assigned  to  thee  by  fleaven  ;  this  is  the  day  of 
"your  marriage,  and  the  hour  of  your  union  is  at  handJ* 

*  Coimubial  Essences  at  this  instant  drew^  her  hair,  wiiich 

*  hung  in  ringleta  round  her  neck,  through  a  golden  circlet  and 
'  fastened  it  in  a  kn^t ;  and  they  phiced  a  crown  of  dJanuJuds  on 

*  her  head ;  and  adorned  her  as  a  bride  w^aiting  for  her  husband 

*  with  a  few  Hiniple  oniamcnts  suited  to  lier  radiant  beauty. 

*Adam  had  long  been  trvnng  to  re-diseover  the   grove 

*  where   he   had   experienced   his    ravishing  vision  ;    and  his 

*  fidlurcn,  and  his  desire  for  the  beauteous  maid  began  t(>  cloud 
*hi«life  with  restlessness  and  care.     This  happy  day  in  {uir- 

*  jiuing  bin  search  he  spied  the  Angel  of  his  dream  in  tlie  very 

*  tlfi«h  and  exclaimed,  ^'  I  see  clearly  that  she  is  mine,  for  she  is 
***from  my  own  bosom,  and  from  my  own  life/' ' 

Eve,  ignorant  of  the  meaning  of  that  marriage,  of  which 
the  Esksencea  had  »poken,  caugttt  a  glimpse  of  Adam.  In- 
utantly  a  blush  KuffUttcd  lier  face,  and  her  life  sparkled  into  a 
strange  and  delicious  flame  of  Invc,  and  tinged  like  a  rose 
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she  gtood  a  naked  image  of  celestial  grace.  The  Eflsenoes 
beckoned  Adam  on  ;  they  touchcdj  embracedj  entered  into 
converse,  and  became  the  parents  of  all  living.* 

"Of  course  Swedeiiborg  wrote  all  this  cunfcssedly  as 
'*  fiction/*  says  the  reader.  There  is  no  sign  that  he  did; 
nay,  my  own  conviction  is,  that  he  believed  every  word  of  it 
as  sincerely  as  he  ever  bc^lieved  anything.  We  have  noticed 
his  pronencsa  in  '  The  Principia^^  ^  The  Injtnile^^  and  ^  27/e 
*  Economic  of  the  Animal  Kin<^dom  '  to  set  forth  his  fancies  in 
fnll  detail  as  certainties  ;  and  '  The  Worship  and  Love  of  Ood ' 
is  only  an  ampler  development  of  the  same  speculative  prac- 
tice. Many  who  will  read  with  composure  and  admiration  liis 
account  of  the  manufacture  of  the  Klenients  from  Points  of 
Force,  and  of  Earth  from  Water,  will  start  appalled  at  the 
notion  J  that  he  was  in  earnest  in  describmg  the  creation  of 
Planttiij  Insects,  Birdnj  Beasts  and  Fishes,  and  above  all  of 
Adam  and  Eve;  but  there  is  no  reason  why  the  Iiituitiou, 
which  could  evolve  the  story  of  the  former  shouKl  hoevtate 
about  the  latter.  We  are  as  yet  on  the  verge  of  the  world  of 
wonders  drawn  from  the  depths  of  the   Sweden borgian  SouLf 


*  Part  IT.,  Nos,  \m  and  110. 

f  In  dealing  with  the  theory  of  *  Tlie  Prifwijna,^  and  *  The  Worship  and 
*  Lcvc  of  Oud^  Canning  iind  Froru^s  exqnisite  partwijt  *  The  Lioves  of  the 
Triftiiglea,*  written  in  ridica!^  of  Dr.  Darwin's  *  Lifves  vf  the  FlanUt,^  has 
often  come  to  mind;  and  had  the  wit»  read  Swedenborg  they  could  flcaztsclj 
Lave  qnizzcd  him  in  some  particnhirs  more  hiippily. 

Darwin  considered^  that  Line^  were  generated  by  the  motion  of  Pointa, 
Planes  by  the  lateral  motion  of  Litie^i,  and  Solidi^  from  Planes  by  a  similar 
proceM,  and  that  in  Matter  »o  producf»d  «ix  filaments  commeQCud  to  operate 
and  wrought  «)Ut  organized  Nature  :  honce  sinj;^  the  Batln^tB — 

*  But  chief,  tbon  Nurse  of  the  Did^xetic  Miiee, 

*  Divine  Nonaonsia,  all  thy  soul  infuae  ; 

'  The  charmfi  of  SecauU  lAd  of  Tangentt  tell» 
'  Jlow  Loves  and  Graces  in  an  Angle  dwell ; 

*  How  »!t*w  propietisive  PmnU  protract  the  Lint 
'  ka  pendent  f<.piders  spin  the  lilmv  twine ; 
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*  How  lengthened  LineSj  impetuoiiR  sweeping  round* 
'  Spread  the  wide  Plane,  and  mark  its  circling  bound  ; 
'  How  Planer,  tbeir  Btibstaiict;  with  tlieir  motion  grown » 

*  Form  the  hage  Cubf^  the  Ct/limkr^  the  Gme. 

*  We  mfty  therefor©  conceive  the  whole  of  our  present  UniTerac  to  hayo 
*1ieeii  originallj  concentrated  in  a  single  Point;  we  may  conceive  this 
^primeral  Point,  6r  pu7ieinm  ialiena  of  the  Universe,  evolving  itself  by  its  own 
^energicSf  to  bayo  moved  forwardK  in  a  straight  Line,  ad  infinitum^  tili  it 
'  grew  tired ;    after  which  the  right  Lino,  which  it  had  generated  would 

*  begin  Xa  put  itself  in  motion  tn  a  lateral  direction,  deacribing  an  Area  uf 
•infinite  extent.      This  Area,  as  awn  as  it  became  con&ciouH  of  its  own 

*  cxbtencc,  would  begin  to  aacend  or  descend,  according  as  ita  specific  gravity 
'might  determine  it,  forming  an  immenHC  solid  Bpace  fiUed  vrith  Tacnnm, 

*  and  capable  of  containing  the  present  existing  nni verse. 

'  B]>ace  being  thus  obtained,  and  presenting  a  Huitahle  nidus  or  receptaelo 

*  for  the  generation  of  chaotic  matter,  au  immense  deposit  of  it  would  bo 

*  gradualiy  accnmulated ;  after  which,  the  filament  of  fire  being  produced 
•in  the  chaotic  mass  by  an  idiotyucrajfif,  or  self-fonned  habit  analogous  to 
'fermentation,  e;tpUmoii  wc^tild  take  place;    suns  would   be  shot   from   the 

*  central  chaa«;  plant:tii  from  imm  ,'  and  «atdlit€s  from  ptan^U.     In  this  «tate 

*  of  things  the  filaraent  of  orgamzation  would  begin  to  exert  itself  in  those 
'  independent  manses,  which  in  proportion  to  their  bulk  exposed  the  greatest 
'  surface  to  the  action  of  light  and  keai.  This  filjiinent,  after  an  infinite 
'  series  of  ages,  would  begin  to  ramify,  and  its  viviparous  oftepring  would 
♦diversify  tFieir  forms  and  habits,  so  as  to  aocommndate  themselves  to 
•the  various  incHUahnla,  whicb  Nature  had  prepared  for  tiiern.    \Jpcin  this 

*  vkw  of  things  it  Bcems  highly  probable,  that  the  first   effort  of   Nature 

*  lemtinAted  in  the  production  of  Vegetables,  and  that  these  being  abandoned 

*  to  ibeir  own  cnergica,  by  degrees  detached  themselves  from  the  surface  of 

*  tbe  eaJtb,  and  supplied  themselves  with  wings  and  feet,  according  as  their 
*diflbfent  propensities  determined  them  in  favour  of  aerial  and  terrestrial 
'exitteooe.  Others,  by  an  inherent  disposition  to  society  and  civilization^ 
•md  by  a  stronger  efibrt  of  i;o/i7ibn,  would  become  Men-  These  in  time 
'wcmM  restrict  themselves  to  the  use  of  their  hind  fiei;  their  tail*  would 

*  gndtially  rub  off  by  sitting  in  their  caves  or  huts  as  soon  as  they  arrived  at 
'  a  domesticated  state;  they  would  invent  language  and  the  use  of  fre,  with 
*oitr  present  and  hitherto  imperfect  system  of  •odeif/.     In  the  meanwhile,  the 

*  Fwi  and  Algtr,  with  the  Corcdliiyi  and  MndreporeSf  would  trans fomi  them- 
*ielves  into/«A  and  woultl  gradually  populate  all  the  submarine  portion  of 

*  the  glohcJ ^Thii  A  nti- Jacobin,  No.  23,  IG  April,  1798. 
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A  RETROSPECTIVE  REVIEW. 


We  have  now  gone  over  Swedeuborg's  doings,  so  far  as  thev 
nre  known ,  up  to  1743-45,  or  hi8  55th  year,  and  ere  we  pass 
the  gate,  that  lead«  to  another  country,  to  new  scenes  and  new 
pursuits,  let  us  pause  awhile,  and  take  a  glance  acrod»  the 
ground  over  which  we  have  travelled. 

If  Swedeiiborg  had  died  at  this*  juncture,  it  is  not  likely, 
that  his  name  would  have  been  known  beyond  tlie  catalogues 
of  libraries  where  some  of  his  voltnnea  chance  to  be  stored.  In 
his  01*11  day  his  writings  met  with  very  little  notice.  Last 
century,  to  an  extent  mucb  greater  than  in  this,  Hterarv 
eelebritvwas  dependent  upon  social  influence,  and  of  social  in- 
fluence Swedenborg  had  bttle  or  none.  When  he  had  written 
a  book  in  Stockhobn  he  hastened  to  Amsterdam  or  Leipsic  to 
print  it.  He  presented  a  copv  to  a  leaiiied  man  liere,  and  a 
learned  man  there,  who  sent  him  a  letter  of  thanks  and  praisej*, 
and  then  probably  shelved  and  forgot  it.  Tliis  done,  all  else 
he  left  to  the  enterprise  of  his  bookseller,  and  relapsed  into 
the  solitude  of  business,  study  and  travel  Had  be  been  a 
professor  m  some  (jrerman  University,  and  lived  under  the 
stimulus  of  controversy  be  might  have  divided  pliiloBophic 
empire  with  Christian  Wolf.  It  is  true,  he  was  bountifully 
aided  for  a  season  by  the  purse  and  patronage  *>f  the  Duke 
of  Brunswick,  but  to  keep  writings  like  bis  hefore  the  eye  of 
the  world  required  persistent  j^monal  activity,  and  the  service 
of  a  clit|ue  of  admirers  as  rlngueur^t. 

The  practical   parts  of  his  *•  Opera   Phihmphica  et  Mine- 
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*' rolia^  were  not  altogether  neglected.  Ttie  chapters  on  tlu 
converrion  of  iron  into  steel  were  reprinted  at  Stra&hurg  in 
1737 ;  and  the  treatiftc  on  iron  was  translated  into  French  by 
Bouchu,  and  published  at  Paris  in   1762  in  the  magniticeot 

*  Description  des  Arts  et  Metiers/  and  Cramer  in  his  ^Ehments 

*  oftktArt  (yf  Assaying^  owns,  that  Swedenborg  has  'given  the 

*  best  account^j  not  only  of  the  nietliods  and  newest  improve- 

*  ments  in  metallic  works  in  all  places  beyond  the  seas,  but 
'  also  of  those  in  England  and  the  American  colonics/ 

Very  pleasant  also  at  this  day  it  is  to  find  Dn  Percy 
reviving  and  indicating  Swcdenborg's  peculiar  claim  to  the 
attention  of  metallurgists,     lie  writes — 

^  The  metallurgical  works  of  this  remarkable  man  seem  to 

*  be  very  imperfectly  known — ^at  least  they  are  rarely,  if  ever, 

*  quoted;  and  yet  none  are,  in  my  juilgiuent,  more  wai*thy  of 

*  the  attention  of  thosc^  uitcrested  in  the  history  of  metallurgy. 

*  They   form   two   tolerably   thick    folio    volumes,   copiously 

*  illustrated  witli  copper-plate  engravings,  and  magnificently 
'  prinU^l/* 

Swedenborg  was  mifortnnate  in  writing  in  Latin,  Phi- 
losiiphy  had  largely  passed  ont  of  the  hands  of  professional 
students,  to  whom  of  old  it  had  been  an  exclusive  possession  ; 
and  it  was  cultivated  by  men  and  women,  who  either  did  not 
read  Latin,  or  read  it  imder  difficulty  and  without  delight. 
Berkeley ^a  idealism,  Hartley's  vibration i4,  Butler ^s  Analogy j 
Hume*»  seepticisuK  Retd's  common  sense,  Jonathan  Edwards's 
predestination,  Condillac^s  sensationalism,  Kant's  '  Critique 
of  Pure  Season^  were  all  iutroducetl  to  the  world  about 
Sweden  burg's  time;  and  unquestionably,  they  all  owed  much 
tif  their  acceptance  and  i"€pute  to  their  promulgation  iii  living 
tongues. 

Whilst  it  would  be  idio  to  speculate  upon  the  popularity 
irhich  Swedenborg  might  have  attained  had  he  endured  the 
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criticftl  friction  of  London  or  Paris,  and  karued  how  to  addrew 
huBBelf  to  the  tastes  and  understandings  of  their  literary  and 
scientific  coteries^,  we  may  yet  assert,  that  had  his  writings 
as  they  exist  been  published  In  English  or  French  it  is  not 
likely,  that  they  would  have  had  any  very  great  success.  They 
eiuhodicd  no  marked,  nor  clear,  nor  new,  nor  extreme  doctrine* 
Berkeley,  Hartley,  and  Condillac  set  forth  principles,  which 
couhl  be  laid  hold  of,  or  at  least  gossiped  about  by  everj^- 
body;  but  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  fonnidate  what 
Swedenborg  taught.  Wolf  had  anticipated  him,  by  his  oM^l 
admission,  in  much  that  was  peculiar  in  '  The  Princlpia  ;'' '  The 
*  Injluite'  was  litde  more  than  a  promise  and  a  guess;  and  he 
blighted  and  superseded  ^  The  Ec^n&niif  of  the  Animal  Kingdom^^ 
almost  as  soon  as  published,  by  his  Prologue  to  '  The  Animal 
Kingdom  J* 

From  a  literary  point  of  view  these  writings  of  Sweden- 
borg merit  but  slight  praise.  They  are  not  wanting  in  passages, 
which  may  be  read  with  some  pleasure;  but  as  a  whole  they 
are  diffuse,  iterative,  and  confused  to  an  oppressive  degree. 
There  is  frequently  no  more  reason  that  you  should  not  com- 
mence reading  from  the  middle  of  one  of  his  chapters  than 
that  you  should  troni  the  beginning ;  and  it  is  often  only  after 
much  wandering  over  bis  pages,  and  biinging  tlicir  distant 
parts  into  contact,  that  you  succeed  in  mastering  his  diilY  and 
meaning,  I  should  suppose  he  wrote  rapidly  and  without 
revision ;  and  thus  he  punished  liis  readei's  for  his  own  ease. 
lAHien  be  does  take  pains  and  attempts  eloquence,  his  style 
becomes  heavy  and  formal  and  his  imagery  Imnbering.  He 
lacked,  in  short,  that  rare  art,  which  marslials  ideas  in  such 
fine  order,  that  they  march  from  the  mind  of  tlie  teacher  into 
the  easy  occupation  of  the  mind  of  the  taught. 

Forgotten  as  soon  as  published  Swedenborg's  writings 
anterior  to  1745  suffered  resurrection  in  English  in  1845. 
In  that  year  '  The  Swedenborg  Association  ^  was  formed  in 
Lcmdon  for  their  revivab     Translations  of  ln«  several  works 
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wefe  made  under  the  reverent  and  scholarly  editorship  of 
Dr*  Wilkinson,  the  Rev.  Augustus  CliBSoldj  and  Mr.  Stnitt. 
Kothing  was  left  undone  to  give  them  a  fair  cliance  of  life  ; 
but  tie  event  proved,  that  they  had  been  raised  from  tiic 
g^ave  to  endure  tlie  pain  of  a  srrond  death*  The  editioim  of 
a  tbouaand  copies  after  nearly  twenty  yeaj*s  of  advertialng 
remain  unexhausted.  The  tbrvuur  of  the  Associates  soon 
died  out  as  the  pubhc  remained  deaf  to  all  tlieir  cries  for 
attention.  Purchasers  tried  to  read  tlie  glorificil  vohuues,  but, 
making  little  progress  in  their  tough  and  dry  subfltance,  phired 
them  in  tlic  book-ca^e  to  await  that  more  convenient  ncaHon^ 
which  seldom  comes  to  books  ouce  tasted  and  set  aside*  Beyond 
the  translators,!  question  whether  moi-e  than  a  dozen  people  ever 
struggled  through  Mr.  Clissold's  edition  of  *  The  Principia^  or 
Dr.  Wilkinson ^a  of  ^  The  Atiimal  Kingdom,'  Amongst  many 
ready  to  swear  to  their  8upi*etne  excel ieiice,  I  have  searched 
in  vain  to  find  more  than  two  or  three,  who,  on  pressure, 
could  own  to  any  intimate  familiarity  with  theii-  contents. 

In  speaking  in  tliis  strahi  of  Swcdenborg's  writings, 
previous  to  1745,  1  am  aware,  that  I  am  running  counter  to 
some  opinions  of  whicli  Mr.  Emerson  has  been  the  popular 
exponent;  and  perhaps  I  cannot  deal  more  fairly  with  my 
reader  than  by  quoting  some  nf  bin  statements,* 


*  Swedcnborg,*  says  he,  *  printed  these  scientific  works  In 

*  the  ten  years  from  1734  to  1744,  and  they  remained  from 

*  that  time  neglected  :  and  now,  after  their  century  is  complete, 

*  he  has  at  last  found  a  pnpil  in   I)r,  Wilkinson,  a  pliilos^ophie 

*  critic,  with  a  co-equal  vigour  of  miderstauding  ami  imagina- 

*  tion  comparable  only  to  Lord  Bacon's,  who  has  produced  his 

*  Master's  buries!  books  to  the  day,  and  transfeiTed  them,  with 
^^v^ry  advantage,  from  their  forgotten  Latin  into  English,  to 


•  From  hln  Loonirc  on  *  Swtdenhorg,  the  M^tk,*  which  he  delivered  ui 
f&rioiAt  towim  ill  th'iM  Cfnintry  ki  IR47.     It  i»  printed,  in  his  volume  entitled 
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*  go  round  the  world  in  our  commercial  and  conquering 
'  tongue.     This  startling  re-appearance  of  Swedenborg,  after 

*  a  lumdrcd  years,  in  his  pupil,  is  not  the  least  remarkable 

*  fact  in  his  hi8torj\     Aided,  it  h  saiiLj  by  the  mimificcnce  of 

*  Mr.  Clisisold,  and  also  by  his  litcTary  skill,  this  piece  of 
'  po<?tic  justice  is  done.     The  admirable  pix4iminar\*  discourses 

*  with  which  Dr.  WilkiuHon  luis  enriclied  these  volunie?*,  thi'ow 
^  all  the  contemporary  Philosophy  of  England  into  the  shade, 
'  and  leave  me  nothing  to  say  on  their  proper  gi'ounds, 

'  Ab  happens  in  great  men,  "Swedenborg  seemed  by  the 

'  variety  and  amount  of  his  powers,  to  he  a  composition  of 

*  several  persons, — like  the  giant  fruits,  which  are  matured  in 
'  gardens  by  the  union  of  four  or  five  smgle  blossoms.     His 

*  frame  is  on  a  large  scale,  and  possesses  the  advantages  of  size. 

■  His  youth  and  training  could  not  fail  to  be  extraordinary. 
'  Such  a  boy  coukl  nut  whistle  or  dance,  but  goes  grubbing 
^  into  mines  and  mountains,  prying  into  Chemisti-y  and  Optica, 
'  Physiology,  Mathenifitlcs  and  Astronomy,  to  find  images  fit 
'  for  the  measure  of  his  versatile  and  capacious  brain*     He  was 

*  a  scholar  from  a  child, 

'  The  genius,  which  was  to  penetrate  the  Science  of  the 

*  Age  with  a  far  more  subtle  Science ;  to  pass  the  bounds  of 
'space  and  time;  venture  into  the  dim  Spirit-Healm,  and 
'  attempt  to  establish  a  new  Religion  in  the  World,— began 

*  its  letters   in  fiuarrii's  and  forges,   in  the  sraelting-pot  and 

*  crucible,  in  ship-yards  and  dissecting-rooms, 

*  No  one  man  is,  perhaps,  able  to  judge  of  the  merit*  of  his 

*  works  on  so  many  subjects*     One  is  glad  to  learn  that  his 

*  books  on  Mines  and  ^letals  are  held  in  the  highest  esteem  by 
'  those,  who  understiuid  these  niattei's.  It  seems,  that  he  anti- 
'  cipated  much  Science  of  the  nineteenth  century ;  auticipated, 
^  in  Astronomy,  tlie  discovery  of  tlie  seventh  Planet,* — but^ 


*  TliiJ*  wp  hflvc.  nlrviuiv  «h<f»i^"  t^'  t"'  f>  mi^itake. 
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*  unhappily^  not  also  of  the  eighth ;  anticipated  the  views  of 

*  modem  Astronomy  in  mgard  to  the  generation  of  Earths  by 

*  the  Sun ;  in  MagnetiBm,  some  important  ex()erimenta  and 

*  conclusions    of    later   8tiidc*ut8 ;     hi    Chetnifttrv,  the    Atomic 

*  Theorj ;  in  Auatonij,  the  diseo verier  of  Sch!iclitlng,  Mniiro, 

*  and  W'iUoii ;  and  tirst  demonstrated  the  office  of  the  Lungs.* 

'  A  colosaal  Soul,  he  liea  abroad  on  Ins  tintea,  micompre- 

*  bended  bv  them,  and  requires  a  h)ng  focal  distance  tn  be 
*8een;  suggests,  as  Aristotle,  Bacon,  S*M»Jen,  Ilnuiholdt,  that 
*ft  eejitain  vaatncss  of  learning,  or  qttaM  onmiprcaence  i»f  the 

*  Human  Sonl  in  Nature  h  possible One  of  the  niaato- 

*  dons  of  lit<Tature,  he  is  not  to  hv  ineasni-ed  by  whole  collegea 

*  of  ordimiry  scholars.  His  stalwart  pre^*nce  would  flutter 
*thc  gowns  of  a  university.     Our  books  dve  false  by  being 

*  fragmentary ;    their  sentences  are  b<m  mots^  and  not  parts 

*  of  natural  dis^course ;   or  childish  expressions*  of  aiirprise  or 

*  ple^idure  in   Nature.      But    Swedeiilx>rg  i»  Kyst^nrntic,  and 

*  respective  of  the  world  in  every  sentence :  all  the  means  are 
'  o rderly  gi v e n  ^  hi s  facn  1 1 i<' s  w o r k  wi  t h  a^ t r on omi c  pu n ct ua H ty ; 

*  and  hiH  admirable  writing  i*  pure  from  all  pertness  or  egotism. 
*  Malpighi'fli  maxim,  that  ''  Nature  exists  entire  in  leasts," 

*  ii  Swedeuborg^s  favourite  thought.     This  fruitful  idea  fur- 

*  niahes  a  key  to  ever}'  fteeret*     What  wa^  t<Hj  small  for  the 

*  eye  to  detect  was  read  by  tlie  aggregates ;    wdiat  was   too 

*  large  by  the  unitfl.     There  m  nf>  end  to  the  application  of 

*  the  thought, 

'  The  doctriur  is  a  very  ancient  one.      Hippocrates  taught, 
^that  the  braiu  was  a  ghuid;   Leucippus,  that  the  atom  may 

*  be  known  by  the  mass ;  and  Plato^  that  the  macrocoimi  may 

*  he  seen  in  the  microcosm. 

^  Thus  was  he  apt  for  cosmology,  for  «lze  was  of  no  account 
^  to  him.     In  tlic  magnetism  around  an  atom  of  iron,  he  saw 


•  For  ittodt  of  thene  aftiertinni  I  hare  boen  unable  to  cli^HYer  even  a 
nieir  of  proof. 
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'  the  power,  which  sencls  Sun  and  Planets  spuming  in  their 

'  L-iJiirses. 

'  The  ^Eckmomy  of  the  Animal  Kingdom^  13  one  of  those 
^  booki*,   which   ])y   the   suntained   dignity  of  thinking   is   an 

*  honour  to  the  human  race.  He  had  studied  apars  and  metals 
^  to  »ome  purpose.  His  varied  and  solid  knowledge  make^  his 
'  style  luBtroua  with  points  and  shooting  spicula  of  thought, 
'  and  resembling  one  of  those  winter  raomings  when  the  air 
'  sparkles  with  crv«tii!H*. 

*  The  ^Animal  Kingdom^'^  is  a  book  of  wonderful  merits. 
'  It  was  written  with  the  lughest  end — to  put  Science  and  the 
'  Soul,  long  estranged  Irom  each  other,  at  one  again.  It  was 
'  an  Anatomist's  account  of  the  Human  Body  in  the  highest 
^  style  of  poetry.     Nothing  can  excf^ed  the  bold  and  brilliant 

*  treatment  of  a  subject,  usually  so  dry  and  repulsive.' 


Tlie  ascription  to  Swedenborg  of  various  scientific  discov- 
eries has  grown  somewhat  common,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted^ 
that  Mr.  Emerson,  instead  of  giving  the  notion  cuiTency  bad 
met  it  with  denial.  Mr.  Kingsley  affords  a  striking  instance 
of  tlie  facility  with  which  popular  writers  receive,  enlarge  and 
propagate  a  fiction  of  this  kind  once  set  afloat  In  a  review 
uf  Vaughan's  ^  Hours  with  the  Mystivs^^^  he  remarks — 

'  The  world  tmlj  knows  Swedenborg  as  a  dreaming  false 
'  prophet,  furgettiDg  that  even  if  he  was  that,  he  was  also  a 
'  sound  and  severe  scientific  labourer  to  whom  our  modem 
^physical  science  ts  moat  deephj  indebted  J* 

Now  if  Swedenborg  ia  to  be  protected  from  unjust  censure 
he  must  likewise  be  saved  from  indiscreet  praise.  The  daw, 
which  decked  itself  in  peacock's  feathers  had  its  own  plucked 
out  along  with  the  jieacoek^s ;  and  untme  eulogy  is  certain  to 
provoke  nntrne  depreciation.  That  k»ur  modem  physical  science 

♦  In  *Frm«r'$  Magemne^  for  Septemberi  1856.  Profosaor  Kingsiley  hai 
ftince  reprinted  the  artiele,  including  tliis  posstige,  In  hh  vokimes  of  collected 
*  MUoeUanirs,* 
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*  U  rao8t  deeply  iiiJeLted  to  Swedenluirij;;'  is  no  aHsertioi>,  for 
which  there  is  not  a  tittle  of  e\"idence  ;  ami  it  is*  Hiirprisiiig,  that 
a  Cambridge  Professor  should  hazard  so  wild  an  assertion. 
Swedeiiborg^s  acientiiic  works  fell  as  dead  from  the  press  last 
centiirv  as  tliey  did  at  tlieir  attempted  revival  in  this.  Whether 
the  pages  of  '  T/ie  Prhvijyia  and  '  The  Animal  Kiugdom^ 
may  not  harboor  many  a  hint,  which  like  pollen  falling  on  the 
duly  prepared  i?cientihc  mind  might  issnc  in  preeiona  fruit,  I 
caimot  Bay  ;  but  that  we  are  without  record  of  any  Bcicntific 
fruity  great  or  small,  whielj  derives  its  parentage  from  Sweden- 
borg  may  he  safely  affirmed. 

Swedenborg  was  not  a  direct  scientific  observer;  but  a 
scientific  speculator  ;  he  did  not  experiment  much,  l)ut  reasoned 
on  the  experinieuts  of  others^  His  complaint  indeed  was,  that 
mere  observation  had  advanced  far  ahead  of  doctrine,  and,  that 
men  of  science  had  lust  them  wives  \n  a  maze  of  miscellaneous 
and  uncoonected  fiictn.  His  constant  pni*pose  was,  to  reduce 
their  chaos  of  knowledge  to  wisdom,  and  to  evolve  tlierefrom 
some  doctrine,  which  might  be  of  comfort  and  use  to  mankind, 
8wi^denborg  is  tberefore  to  l>e  thought  of,  and  estimated  as  a 
Theorist ;  and,  save  as  a  TJicorist,  lie  shows  no  claim  whatever 
to  distinction.  It  would  be  a  tedious,  and  too  surely  an  unre^- 
able  paper,  whieli  should  discuss  8wedenborg*s  theories  and 
shew  wherein  he  agreed  witli,  differed  from,  and  excelled  the 
Philosophers  of  his  day,  how  far  his  various  notions  seem  to  us 
Bound  and  unsound,  and  how  far  at  accord  and  discord  with 
hu  own  later  views.  For  ourselves  we  confess,  that  our 
intercut  in  these  books  of  his  is  wholly  biographic,  and,  that 
did  wc  not  care  for  ^?wedenl)org,  nothing  could  have  tempted 
us  into  their  depths.  With  few  and  meagre  details  of  his  life 
thus  far,  we  track  his  everj*  sentence  for  some  knowledge  of 
the  man,  and  are  thankful  for  the  slightest  hintSj  which  help 
us  to  realize  his  character. 

Reticent  and  impersonal  are  these  writings ;  for  reticent  and 
cfttiticms  was  Swedenborg.     lie  wanted  none  of  bis  father's 
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assurance ;  but  bn-d  In  a  blotter  scliool  biii  tongiie  did  nut  wag 
»o  ireely,  and  lie  knew  how  to  keep  himself  and  lijii  affairs 
ilticpntly  III  the  back-ground.  He  was  clearly  a  man  m\i- 
posseased,  pnident,  wary,  lie  would  not  speak  readily  5  but 
when  silence  was  once  broken,  ccipiously,  slowly  autl  impres- 
sively. A  slight  impedimeut  in  his  speecli  would  be  a  sccoudary 
reason  for  deliberate  utterance, 

A  good  business  man,  a  punetiuil,  orderly  and  careful 
Assessor,  he  without  doubt  wa^<.  He  uuderstoud  mining  and 
smelting  thoroughly,  and  in  all  his  writings  and  manuscripts 
we  observe  the  signs  of  a  practised  clerkly  hand.  In  the 
matter  of  money  he  was  well  f.*ff  by  inheritance  more  than  by 
office  ;  aiid  on  him  Polonius's  counsel — 

*  Ncsith<sr  a  borrower,  tior  a  lender  Lc  ; 

•  For  loan  ttft  limes  butli  it*i'ir  inid  fiieiid, 
'Ami  Ixjrruwing  ilulU  t\tv  edge  of  liuybamlry' — 

w^oiild  be  wasted,  as  advice  to  Swedenboi^  to  be  Swedenborg, 
In  all  his  concerns  we  have  a  sense  of  shrewdness  and  thrift ; 
not  of  parsimony,  hut  of  a  whe  economy,  which  wasted  nothing, 
and  spared  nothing.  His  habits  were  simple  and  orderly,  and 
of  any  extravagance  in  speech  or  conduct  we  may  safely  con- 
jecture he  was  umTonnly  guiltless.  He  confesses,  as  we  shall 
shortly  see,  his  passion  for  women  ;  but  that  too^  we  must 
beheve,  was  snliordiuate  to  his  prudence. 

Of  wit  and  humour  we  nowhere  find  in  him  au}'  trace.  No 
jest  and  no  playfiilness  ever  enliven  his  pages.  Of  poetic 
imagination  he  h  equally  destitute.  Periiaps  his  many 
theories  culmiuntiug  in  hU  '  Worshq^  (^nd  Love  of  God  *  may 
be  quoted  in  disproof;  but  surely  ineffectually;  for,  granting 
tliat  Nature  had  a  beginning,  In  what  more  prosaic  manner 
could  thiit  bt^ginning  be  conceived  thrm  in  his  description  ? 
He  had  unquestionably  great  coufttnictivc  power,  but  it  was 
the  power  of  the  mechanist,  and  nut  of  the  poet  or  artist. 
Again,  we  find  in  htm  no  vehemence,  auger^  nor  hatred;  no 
sarcasm,    contempt,  nor  frctfolness.       lie  has  of  course  his 
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likes  and  dmllke^,  or  rathi^r  his  as^euts  and  distieiitH,  but  tliey 
arc  all  manifested  iii  n  placid  and  passionless  style.  Of  eavy 
he  appears  to  have  been  utterly  fi'ce  ;  a  malignant  or  a  flippant 
tHailcnce  we  shall  In  vain  look  for  through  all  his  books.  If 
he  desired  fame  he  never  left  the  path  of  good  sen^e  to  look 
for  it ;  and  of  any  eceentricity,  or  any  clap-trap  for  the  sake  of 
attention  or  adnjiration  he  was  simply  incapable.  A  man 
thus  guarded  and  correct,  with  a  small  heart  imder  the 
govcnnnent  of  a  large  headj  may  convuiand  respect  wherever 
he  moves ;  bnt  tlie  joys  and  sorrows  of  tnie  Imnian  fellowship 
he  can  never  feel.  It  is  therefore  without  surprise,  that 
I  *li»eaver  no  friendships  in  SwedenbK>rg\H  life.  Hi  a  most 
intimate  intercourse  appeai*8  to  have  been  with  his  brother- 
in-law,  Archbishop  Benzelius,  and  that  never  went  deei>er  than 
a  mild  intellectual  regard. 

l^nloved  in  hia  lifetime  it  would  he  as  hopelcBa  m  it  would 
be  insincere  in  me  to  ti-y  to  conjure  np  any  sentimental  atfection 
for  him  a  century  after  his  death.  My  admiration  of  Sweden- 
borg  is  wholly  Intellcttuab  He  Hceum  to  me  one  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  the  Achromatic  Mind,  working  through  perceptive 
faculties  of  singular  size  and  clearness,  that  biography  reveals. 
To  use  one  of  his  own  phrases,  the  very  root  of  his  being  was 
a  Love  of  Truth,  Truth,  for  its  own  sake,  hu  songht  through 
alt  his  years  with  a  placid  deep-flowing  and  irresistible 
persistency.  The  desire  for  fame,  or  gain,  or  vengeance  has 
provoked  many  a  head  into  brilliant  action;  but  in  Swedenborg 
such  passions  were  either  weak  or  dormant.  His  intelh^ctual 
powers  were  set  in  motion  by  the  gentle  tire  of  that  Love, 
whosir  single  joy  is  the  knowledge  of  the  Truth, 

From  his  cradle  he  was  a  sc^^ker,  '  which  sect,'  says  Oliver 
Cromwell,  Ms  next  best  to  that  of  a  finder.'  His  childliood 
was  full  of  queries  as  to  what  were  the  tics  between  Hod 
and  MaU)  but  school  and  college  turned  bis  eyes  out  on 
Naturi;,  and  left  not  an  inkling  of  the  hidden  pictiftt  and 
tdeologiiui.      He  turu(*d  his  whole  energies*  on  mathcruaticH, 
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mcchanicH,  cht'intHtrv,  geology^  metallurgy,  magnetism,  as- 
tronomy, and  a  thouaaiid  devices  and  speculations  connected 
therewith.  Tliis  lasted  until  his  forty-fifth  year,  when 
contact  witli  Philosoplier  Wolf  set  liini  dreaming  about  the 
Infinite,  and  abont  the  Unman  SouL  Drearj^  Wolf  and  his 
school  werts  content  to  speculate  on  tlie  Soul  as  *  the  iinnogt 
'  and  subtilei^t  part  of  the  Bmly  ;*  but  if  it  be  so,  said  the  more 
practical  Swedenborg,  Let  me  search  it  out,  and  let  me 
demonstrate  it  tt>  the  very  *iense8*  From  that  time,  1 7.34,  he 
gave  himself  no  rest  for  eleven  years,  to  1745,  in  a  chase  after 
the  Soul,  and  though  bit?  quest  was  in  its  end  necessarily 
bootless,  vast  was  the  knowledge  gained  in  the  eourae  of  the  wild 
adventure.  He  read  liimself  up  in  Anatomy  \ntli  a  vigour, 
thoroughness  and  intclligeuee,  of  which  his  books  and  majiu- 
scripts  are  the  amazing  proofs;  and  these  records^  f)f  eleven  years 
of  arduous  scholarHbip,  eommenced  and  carried  on  in  middle 
life,  better  perhaps  than  any  other  of  bis  perfonnances  manifest 
tu  a  discerning  eye,  the  e-asy  and  gigantic  grasp  of  bis 
imperial  intellect. 

In  Swedenborg-8  works  we  do  nat  find  delicacy  but  power, 
not  finish  but  size.  We  behold  in  him  a  Titan  and  no  Apollo. 
All  that  he  did  was  large,  niugh,  and  full  of  gaps.  Not  any 
of  bis  duetriueH  are  rounded  intt*  completeness,  or  fortified  so 
as  to  answer,  or  resist  the  aggrenHiun  of  ordinary  questions.  I 
do  not  aay,  that  many  of  his  positions  may  not  be  held  and 
defended;  hut  if  they  are,  it  must  he  with  the  aid  of  lines 
supplementary  to  bis  own.  The  f  u't  is^  that  the  truths  he  saw 
he  was  as  unable  to  set  furth  in  ftiir  logical,  as  hi  fair  rhetorical 
triru.  Me  tumbled  o\it  his  idetis  instead  of  setting  them  out; 
or  more  correctly,  he  ti*ied  to  set  tliem  out,  but  with  a  success 
little  greater  than  if  he  bad  tumlded  tliera.  Something  of 
this  disordt^r  and  incompleteness  may  he  charged  against  his 
self-satisfaction  and  bis  solltaiT  life.  He  was  content  to  test 
bis  work  by  his  own  eye  alone,  and  neither  sought  nor  cured 
to  have  the  v<M*dirt  of  others. 
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Hia  years  thus  far  show  a  giant^is  labour,  but  done  in  a 
giant's  time  and  with  a  giant^s  composure.  There  waa  nothing 
of  precocity,  fever,  or  haste  in  any  of  his  doings.  Like  the 
oak,  if  he  was  a  giant  he  giTw  slowly.  Ho  had  done  little  up 
to  1722,  his  34th  year,  beyond  pamphlctefHng,  in  which  he 
ftired  a  few  of  liis  more  ambitious  devices  and  speculation  s 
From  that  date  he  lay  quiet  for  eleven  years,  at  the  end  of 
which  he  broke,  and  amply  accounted  for  his  long  silence,  in 
the  three  folios  of  the  '  Opera  Fkilosapltica  et  MineraliaJ* 
After  that  he  again  lay  quiet  for  seven  years,  at  the  end  of 
which  he  commenced  to  put  forth  his  studies  on  the  '  Animal 
Kingdom,^  These  were  indeed  heavy  works,  but  we  see  they 
were  executed  in  ample  and  correspondent  tinie. 

Although  none  of  these  writings  may  have  any  message  or 
peculiar  interest  for  us,  3'et  whoever  studies  them  in  the  series 
of  their  production  cannot  fail  to  observe  a  mind  growing 
slowly  and  surely  and  winning  increase  of  strength  and  insight 
year  by  yeiir  whilst  working  inwards  fi*om  Stones  and  Iron 
t!u*ough  Flesh  and  Blood  to  8<)id  and  Spirit.  I  have 
hesu^  tliem  called  with  some  pertinence  Swedenborg's  copy- 
books. As  such  they  evidence  an  industrious  and  valiant  scholar, 
who  glorified  hijiiself  in  no  achievement,  but  ever  used  the  last 
won  as  a  stepping  stone  to  soniething  higher.  Xo  applause,  no 
difficulty  overcome  ever  tempted  him  into  the  delusion,  that  he 
had  attained  final  excellence.  He  sought  a  settlement  on  tlie 
rock  of  Truth,  and  on  nothing  else  could  he  Itmg  rest.  Otiten 
in  sight  of  a  mere  fog-island  he  thought  he  discenied  a  place 
of  rest ;  nioru  than  once  he  commenced  to  build  on  the  sand ; 
bat  he  was  ever  first  to  discover  his  mistake  and  arise  and 
renew  hi«  rjuest  for  an  everlasting  foundation,  (if*  this  single- 
heartecbiess  there  is  no  finer  instance  than  the  com-age  with 
which  he  discredited  and  set  aside  *  the  anguish  and  the  sweat 
*  of  yearn  *  in  the  case  of  his  *  Ecmiomif  of  the  Animal  Kintf- 
^il(tm^  and  conunenced  hif^i  task  anew  in  i\\i}.^  Animal  King- 
*ffftut/      Vhv  very  simplicity  and  nnronscinui^ness  with  which 
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the  deed  was  done  has  hidden  its  grandeur  from  those  who 
might  have  noticed  it,  had  it  been  effected  with  wsdl  of  truiiipeta, 
or  vainglorious  mis^rer^. 

In  these  days  when  Swedenborg  was  writing  the  ^  Aninud 
Kiugdom^'  it  is  evident,  that  his  mind  wa.s  entering  into  its 
sumraer  time.  Thei'e-  is  a  riclmess  and  a  mystic  pronii&e 
in  manj  of  his  sentences,  which  we  take  for  sure  signs,  that 
the  beams  of  tlie  Heavenly  Sun  had  begun  to  strike  through 
the  air  of  his  Soul,  and  that  the  rewards  of  the  patient  culture 
of  more  than  half  a  eentnrj  were  nigh*  Sometimes  hid  In  a 
note,  as  it  were  under  leaves,  we  come  upon  some  clu »ice 
thoughts,  w^iich  remind  us  more  of  the  grapes  of  lishcol  tliaii 
the  herbs  and  the  onions  of  Egypt* 

An*ested  in  the  midst  of  liis  studies  of  the  Iluman  Body 
Swedenborg  arose  to  other  dutieSj  and  left  the  writings  of  his 
early  and  middle  life  in  the  dust  of  forgetfulness,  never  more 
quoting,  or  alluding  to  them.  So  complete  was  his  silenc-e, 
tliat  some  who  were  the  acquaintances  of  his  old  age  appear 
to  have  been  ignorantj  that  ho  was  ever  any  thing  but  a 
theological  author. 

As  Swedenhorg^s  after-career  was  wholly  that  of  a 
Spiritualist,  t|uestions  natuniUy  arise  as  to  what  were  his 
religious  opinions  previous  to  tlie  time  of  change. 

We  liave  read  his  own  account  of  his  pious  childhood ; 
how  his  earliest  tiioughts  were  turiicd  to  things  unseen  and 
eternal ;  how  he  was  reared  in  a  household  where  faith  in 
God  and  Spirits  ran  out  into  ordinary  talk  and  experience; 
and  where  father  and  mother  regariled  him  as  a  wondrous 
child,  and  vowed,  that  the  very  ^Vngels  spoke  tlirough  his 
mouth.  This  state  he  describes  as  extending  to  his  twelfth 
year,  hut  there  he  stops  and  leaves  us  to  our  own  conjectnres. 
Whilst  there  is  not  an  irreverent  word  in  any  of  his  books  uy 
letters,  yet  from  their  geuerul  hnw  I  ♦  oudude,  tliul  his  college 
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life  dii^ipated  the  serious  and  heaveuly  spirit  of  bis  cliildhood, 
and  that  on  through  his  manhood  he  led  an  ordinary,  but 
not  a  religious  life.  On'  biiii  Iiowever  the  malign  breath  of 
fcepticietm  seems  never  to  have  passed.  Hi&  healthy  mind 
was  aa  far  from  questioning  the  Divine  Being  and  Govern- 
moDt  ad  his  lungs  the  air  or  his  eyes  the  sunshine.  In  an  age 
when  eonte.uipt,  or  at  least  Indifference  or  doubt  about  religion^ 
was  deemed  a  grace  and  mark  of  the  Pirtlosopher,  his  belief 
tn  God  and  lievelation  was  ever  frajikly  and  heartily  confe»aed, 

*  Without  the  utmost  devotion  to  the  Supreme  Being  no  one,' 
he  testified^  '  can  heeorae  a  complete  and  truly  learned  Philo- 

*  aopher ;  for  true  Philosopiiy  and  contempt  of  the  Deity 
^  are  opposites*^*  Indeed  the  passages  in  which  he  rises 
into  any  tender  elotjuence  are  those  in  which  he  utters  hia 
sense  of  the  entire  dependence  of  Creation  on  the  Divino 
Lil'e. 

We  have  seen  too,  that  he  undertook  his  long  and  arduous 
search  for  the  Soul  for  the  conversion  of  Unbelievers;  'for 

*  tliose^  who  compare  themselves  to  bnitCH,  and  tlunk,  that  they 
'  shall  die  as  brutes,  and  thn.H  rush  fearlessly  Into  wiekccbiess.* 
He  advised  those,  who  were  gifted  with  Divine  Faith  to  abstain 
from  his  books,  as  for  them  useless,  and  admitted  ^  that  who- 

*  tvvr  believed  Revelation  implicitly,  without  consulting  the 

*  Intellect,  was  the  happiest  of  mortals,  and  the  nearest  to 

*  Heaven /f 

An  aim  and  expressions  like  these  have  been  construed 
into  proofs,  that  Swedenborg  through  his  whole  life  was  *  a 

*  religious  man,^  but  with  obvious  inefficiency.  There  is  no 
eigii,  that  in  his  manhood  religion  was  anything  deeper  with 
him  than  an  intellectual  conviction.  Lord  Brougham  hiis 
written  eloquently  on  Natural  Theology,  but  we  should  smile 
at  any  one,  who  should  tJierefore  attempt  to  register  Brougham 
among  tlitJ  Saints.      So  likemse,  futile  is  the  endeavour  to 
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diffuse  over  Swedenborg  an  odour  of  saiictitr^  because  in  his 
specuIationH  he  had  tho  good  sense  to  take  the  thciBtic  side. 

It  18  very  clear,  that  he  was  not  a  technical  theologian. 
Nothing  is  raore  noticeaUle  tlian  the  slight  influence  orthodox 
divinity  had  on  tlic  operations  of  his  mind.  We  liave  seen 
how  in  '  The  Economy  of  the  Animal  Kingdom^  he  denied  the 
ResuiTcctton  of  the  Body,  antl  liow  in  *  The  Principia'^  and 
'  The  Worship  and  Love  of  GixP  he  ^Tote  as  it*  ignorant  of 
Moses  and  the  common  belief  that  Creation  was  a  work  begun 
and  ended  in  the  space  of  six  days.  It  may  appear  incredible, 
but  I  apprehend,  tliat  be  pursued  his  speenlationa  in  complete 
unconsciousness,  that  if  he  had  been  tried  in  any  Catholic 
or  Protestant  court  he  would  have  been  adjudged  a  heretic. 
Though  a  Bishop^a  son  he  had  never  been  correctly  grounded 
in  the  Lutheran  faith,  and  I  am  afraid,  that  if  a  committee  of 
soimd  tU vines  had  mi  as  inrpiisitors  into  his  father's  creed,  they 
would  have  been  compelled  to  render  a  dismal  report.  Few 
have  any  idea  of  the  depth  of  stnpor  in  which  in  tho»e  times 
the  Swedish  Church  lay  sinik.  Its  priesthood  had  become  a 
mere  corporation  for  reading  so  many  prayers  for  so  much 
money,  and  they  had  all  the  horror  of  worldliness  and  sloth  at 
any  pious  activity.  Hence  their  jealousy  of  Bisliop  Sved- 
berg,  who  wonld  keep  stirring,  and  waking  sleeping  dogs  with 
the  most  irritating  obstinacy.  As  a  consequence,  theology, 
in  any  living  sense,  was  uncultivated,  and  the  laity  were  left 
in  as  prof*>nnd  ignorance  of  tlieir  Bildes  as  if  thev  had  been 
Papists.  Gentlemen  dis«tained  tlie  least  taint  of  religion,  and 
except  on  formal  occasions,  would  have  been  ashamed  to 
be  caught  cliurch-goiug.  Such  being  the  state  of  things 
in  civilized  Sweden*  we  need  searcoly  feel  surprised,  that 
Sweden borg  should  speculate  on  Creation  without  any  sense 


■ 


*  Wo  may  ucld,  th.at  matters  tit  tliia  diiy  in  Stockholm  are  very  Tittle 
cliatiged  from  what  they  were  then.  The  Baptitits  are  valiantly  strng'gliug 
through  many  difficulttes  and  discouragement*  to  roviro  hi  their  own  way, 
tlic  friuti'atud  work  of  rhip  rirtiHiH  in  Bisihwji  SviHlberg*$  time. 
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of  the  danger,  which  a  Philosopher  in  England  would  have 
felt  Indeed,  the  goodwill  he  invariably  displays  to  Biblical 
Revelation  leaves  us  witliout  doubt,  that  had  he  been  aware 
of  his  danger  he  would  have  taken  pains  to  explain  or  defend 
kimself. 

That  Swedenborg,  however,  up  to  this  period,  was  innocent 
of  any  very  heavy  theological  iiiflietion  he  does  not  leav*^  to 
our  surniiise.  In  1767,  Dr.  Beyer  wrote  to  him  a  letter  asking 
his  opinion  eonceming  the  writings  of  Jacob  Belunen  to  which 
he  replied — 

*  I  have  never  read  thcra.  I  was  prohibited*  reading  dog- 
^  matic  and  systematic  Theology  before  Heaven  was  opened  to 
'  rae ;  for,  if  I  had,  false  doctrines  and  notions  might  easily 
^  have  been  sown  in  my  mind,  which,  only  wnth  much  difficulty, 
*  could  after^vards  have  been  rooted  out.' 

His  reading  on  liis  chosen  themes  was  profound,  but  for 
desultory  or  nuscellaueous  reading  he  appeal's  to  have  had  no 
taste,  and  as  a  consequence  his  range  of  allusion  and  illustra- 
doa  is  vcTV  limited.  I  sliouhl  supfiose,  that  on  many  subjects. 
History  for  Instance,  his  learnnig  was  that  of  a  school-boy. 
Yet  here  IiIs  caution  served  him  in  good  stead,  and  saved  hun 
ftiikc  from  errors  of  arrogance  and  ignorance.  We  i»ever  find 
him  writing  on  any  matter  where  his  infonnatiou  was  not  on 
S  par  with  the  best  of  his  generation. 

We  have  already  observed,  that  in  '  The  Economy  '  and 
'  The  Animal  Kingdom '  there  are  many  signs  of  the  spi- 
ritual life  of  Uia  childhood  bui-sting  into  Hpring  after  the  long 
Winter  of  his  manhood.  We  have  heard  him  tell  how  hia 
boyish  head  was  filled  with  deep  questions  eonceming  the  rela- 
tion!* of  Charity  and  Faith,  and  how  he  came  to  the  eouehuiion, 
that  Charity  muBt  be  the  root  of  all  tnie  Faith.  Curiously 
etioDgh  among   his   manuscripta   is   found    the   fragment   of 


9  Meatiin^  dmply,  I  suppodc^  that  he  did  not  In  h\*  neglect  of  Thentogj 
bo  dbcATJiod  the  lilvinc  wMJ  untl  parpose  coDceining  him;  uj$  in  like  manner, 
if  wceonaider  d*e|»ly.  wc  nrnr  find  in  parovm  wUlinj^mul  uiiw  iUing  f^miMionii. 
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a  paper  entitled  '  Faith  and  Good  Works  HulmopkicaJh/ 
consid^ed^^  written  somewhere  about  1740  in  which,  as  it 
were,  he  takes  up  the  tliread  of  reasoning,  he  had  dropped 
when  a  youth  uf  twelve.     He  begins — 

'  There  can  lye  no  doul>t,  that  it  is  Faith,  which  saves,  and 

*  not  Works  separate  froiii  Faith  ;  but  where  there  is  a 
'  possibility  of  doirifj;  Go<k1  Works,  the  question  is,  whether 
'  Faith  will  save  teithoul  them^  according  to  the  dogma  of  tJie 
'  Lutherans.     We  reply,  tlmt  the  affinnativc  seems  compatible, 

*  neither  with  the  Divine  Word  of  Revehition,  nor  with  human 

*  Reason  ;  botli  of  which  lead  rather  to  the  coiichiKiou,  (hat 
^  Faith    without    Worlc^  i^  a  null  it  i/ ;  and^   were  it  anything^ 

*  wmdd  condemn^  not  save.'' 

First,  he  quotes  a  number  of  well-known  texts  fn'jm 
Scripture  in  support  of  his  position  remarking,  tliat — 

'  Paul,  in  his  epistle  to  the  Roniarm,  says,  tliat  it  is  Faith 

*  which  mve^j  but  not  Actt&ns  :  meaning  thereby,  not  Actions 
^  without  Faith  ;  but  Ijuther,  in  his  translation  of  the   Bible, 

*  has  added  to  the  words  of  the  Apostle,  *'  Faith  without 
'  "  Works^^'^  though  the  latter  phrase  in  not  to  be  fomid  iu 
^  the  sacred  text:  and  I  1>elieve,  that  Luther  never  committed 
*a  greater  sin,  than  when  lie  made  this  interpolation:   but 

*  God  be  the  judge/ 

lie  then  dives  into  a  metapliysical  discussion,  into  which 
we  need  not  folh>w  him,  and  emerges  with  the  clenched 
conclusion,  '  that  there  is  no  love  to  God,  if  there  be  none 

*  to  the  Neighbour ;  or,  that  there  is  no  Faith  if  them  be 
^  no  Works.      Faith  without  WarkA  is  a  phrase  iuvolvuig  a 

*  contradiction,  in  whlcli  the  predicate  ignores  the  subject;  it  is 
'  a  position  of  something  from  nothing  and  of  the  possible  from 
'  the  impossible ;  it  is  a  distinction  inadmissible  in  this  life.* 

The  last  sentences  of  this  paper  ai'e  well  worth  noting  for 


♦  Printed  by  the  Swedenborp  AsHooijitioii  in   1S45,  in  a  voliifne  of  im 
'  fhithumoii4  Tifiet*^    trannlat^^ci  bv  Dr.  \Vilkin«nri, 
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dieir  Tivid  contrast  with  his  later  experience  and  doctrine. 
He  says — 

'  In  tlie  Future  Life,  Love  to  God  niaj  be  said  to  exist 

*  without  the  perforuiauce  of  the  duties  of  Love  to  the  Neigh* 

*  hour.      True ;    but   in  this  case,  Love  and    Faith  are   not 

*  considered  as  s^aviiig,  fur  the  Soul  is  akeady  either  saved  or 
^  cotidemncd ;  and  all  tlic  meana,  which  conHist  in  doine:  tbr 
'  duties  of  Love  to  the  Neighbour  are  taken  away ;  because 
*the  Body,  whidi  is  the  subject  of  action,  is  extinct,'  (Here 
oow  comes  a  diaracteristic  Swedenborgian  inference.)  *  There- 

*  fore,  sumptuous  l)ives  winhed  to  return  to  Life,  that  he 
^  znigbt  be  nble  to  minister  to  poor  Lazarus/ 


It  is  often  asked  how  much  of  his  Philosophy  did  Sweden- 
borg  carry  over  to  his  Theology,  and  it  is  a  question  difficult, 
with  precision,  to  answer,  ilis  Philoiiophy  itself  was  iu  shiw 
but  constant  transition,  and  in  1744  many  of  his  opinions  of 
1734  had  been  altered  or  repudiated.  We  shall  find  mucli  in 
his  later  writings,  which  will  reniiutJ  us  of  his  earlier,  hut  tlie 
threads  are  so  intertwined  and  modified  in  the  new  texture, 
that  dissection  usually  ends  iu  destruction,  or  mystitic^tiou. 

For  example,  of  the  grand  revehition  of  his  second  fife,  the 
Doetrint!  of  (JorrcBpondences,  we  have  hints  in  '  The  Prm- 
ctjiia  '  and  lull  expression  of  in  '  The  Economif '  and  '  The 
Animal  Kingdom  ;*  but  hU  first  notion  of  Series  and  Degrees 
in  Creation^  was  that  of  rarity  and  density,of  the  Bun  and  the 
Human  Soul  at  the  inside  lieing  only  a  finer  form  of  the  Earth 
under  foot.  (Iradually  he  introduces  various  discriminations 
into  his  first  rude  thought,  until  in  his  conception  of  the  two 
Hmis,  a  Sun  of  Life  or  Spirit  within  the  Huns  of  Nature  he 
fairly  grasped  the  key  to  the  mystery  of  the  Order  of  the 
Universe,  Li  a  passage  of  promise  in  ^  The  Anifnal  Kingdom  ' 
the  great  tnjth  of  the  eotmection,  as  that  of  causc  and  efiect, 
existing  between  the  Lrnsc^eu  and  the  Seen  is  discerned  and 
expressed  in  remarkahh'  perfection.     He  writes — 
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*  In  our  Doctrine  of  Eepr^scntations  and  Correspondences 

*  we  Bhall  treat  of  these  Sj^nbolical  and  Typical  Rrpresejita- 

*  tions,  and  of  the  astonisliing  tlnngj^,  which  occur,  I  will  not 

*  8aj  in  the  living  Body  only,   but  throughout  Nature^  and 

*  which  con*c8pond  so  entirely  to  Supreme  and  Spiritual  Things, 

*  that  one  woiikl  swear,  that  the  Physical  World  was  purely 

*  Symbolical  of  the  Spiritual  World  ;    insoniuch,  that  if  we 

*  choose  to  express  any  Natural  Truth  in  Physical  Terms,  and 
'convert  them  into  corresponding  Spiritual  Terms,  we  shall 
'  by  this  means  elicit  a  Spiritual  Truth  lu  place  of  the  Physical 

*  Truth;  although  no  mortal  could  have  predicted,  that  any- 

*  thing    of    the   kind   could    possibly     ai'ise    by    bare   literal 

*  transposition  ;  inasmuch  as  the  one  precept,  considei'cd 
^  separately  from  the  other,  appears  to  have  absolutely  no 

*  relation  to  it,     I  intend  hereafter  to  communicate  a  number 

*  of    examples    of    such    Correspondences,    together   with    a 

*  Vocabulary  containing  the  terms  of  Spiritual  Things,  as 
^  well  as  of  the  Physical  Things,  for  which  they  are  to  he 
'  substituted.'* 

The  designed  examples  of  Correspondences  together  %vith 
the  'Vocabulary '  he  never  published,  but  among  his  manuscripts 
there  is  a  draft  of  such  a  work,  which  after  his  death  was 
printed  as  '  A  Hieroglyphic  Key  to  Naiural  and  Spiritual 
Mysteries.^  It  is  worth  very  little  and  is  not  up  to  the  light 
of  the  paragraph  just  quoted  ;  and  I  should  think  'was  written 
at  an  earlier  date. 

It  would  be  easy  to  prolong  thk  talk,  but  on  the  heights 
at  the  end  of  our  journey  we  shall  view  to  better  advantage 
the  lowlands  on  whose  borders  we  tarry.  Let  us  then  arise 
and  move  onwards.  Swedenborg  waits  to  take  our  hands  and 
lead  us  behind  tlie  ciurtain,  which  screens  tlie  Outer  and  Lower 
from  the  Inner  and  Upper  World* 


*  '  The  Ammnl  Kinpdtmf,'  Vol,  T.,  p.  45L 
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CHAPTER  I. 


THE   DAWJ3   OP  X  NEW   LIFE. 


Not  without  many  signa  and  presages  did  the  Spiritual  World 
open  to  Swedenborg.  From  his  childhood,  when  on  hia 
knees  at  prajrer,  hia  breath  was  curiously  holden  witliin  hini, 
strange  rays  of  light  from  the  Sun  of  another  country  from 
time  to  time  had  broken  through  his  darkness. 

*  For  many  years  before  his  mind  was  opened,  and  ho  was 

*  enabled  to  speak  with  Spirits^  there  were  not  only  dreams 

*  tnfonaing  him  of  the  matters^,  that  were  written,  but  also 

*  changes  of  state  when  he  was  writing,  and  a  peculiar  extra- 
'  ordinary  light  in  the  writings.     Afterwards  there  were  many 

*  risions  when  his  eyes  were  shut  \  liglit  miraculously  given  * 

*  Spirits  influencing  him  as  sensibly  as  if  they  touched  his 

*  bodily  senses ;    temptations   also   from   evil    Spirits,  almost 

*  overwhelming  him  with  horror  ;   fiery  lights ;  words  spoken 

*  in  early  morning;  and  many  similar  events/* 

'Flames  of  various   sizes   and   of  different    colour  and 
*8plcndoiu'  were   seen  by  him,  and  this   so   often,  that  fur 

*  several  months  when  writing  a  cci-tain  work,  scarcely  a  day 

*  passed  in  which  there  did  not  ap])ear  before  hioi  flames  as 

*  vivid  as  those  of  a  common  firej  whicli  were  so  many  attcsta- 

*  tions  of  the  troth  of  what  he  was  writing :  and  this  waa 

*  before  the  time  when  Spirits  began  to  speak  with  him  as 
'  man  with  man/f 


*  From  Sir«donbarg^B  own  *  Spiriitual  2>tary/  No.  3,951,  in   which   ho 
freqkienUx  writes  thus  impctionaUy. 

t  From  hU  '  Aihenaria^  on  Gonesiii  And  Exodai. 
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In  the  Fourth  Part  of  Ma  '  Animal  Kingdom j  written  in 
1 744,  we  fiiiil  these  words — 

*  According   to   admonition   heurJj   I   must  refer   to   ray 

*  philosopliical  *  Princtjjia  * and  it  lias  heen  told  rae, 

^  thai  by  that  njeana  1  shall  be  enabled  to  dii^ct  my  flight 

*  whithersoever  I  will.' 

Twice  also  in  the  eaine  work  ho  notifieaj  that  he  is  com- 
mamlcd  to  write  what  he  is  penning.* 

At  p.  194  he  ineiitioii8j  that  he  saw  a  reprc^enkjti&n  of  a 
certain  (Jolden  Key,  tliat  he  was  to  carry  to  open  the  door  to 
spiritual  things.  At  p.  202  he  remarks,  at  the  end  of  a 
paragraph,  that  '  on  account  of  what  is  there  written  there 
*•  happened  to  him  wonderiVil  things  on  the  night  between  the 

*  fii'st  and  second  of  July  ;*  and  he  adds  in  the  margin,  that 
the  matter  act  down  was  *  foretold  to  him  in  a  wonderful 
'  manner  on  that  oreaj^ion.'t  Still  finihrr  on,  at  p.  215  he 
agahi  refers  to  his  extriiordiiiary  dream  at  the  heginning  of 
July,  1744. 

Until  1859  this  was  all  the  account  there  was  to  give 
of  the  transition  of  Swedenljorg's  mind  from  the  study  of 
Anatomy  to  the  year  when  he  proclaimed  himself  in  fiill  coin- 
numion  w^ith  Angels,  Spirits  and  Devils.  Except,  that  in  1744 
he  was  in  Holland  printing  the  first  and  second  parts  of  his 
'  Afu'i/ud  Kimjdirm  '  and  hi  London  in  1745  printing  tlie  tliird 
part  and  '  The  Worship  and  Love  cf  Qod^  nothing  trust- 
worthy was  known.  On  no  part  of  Swedenborg'a  life  was 
knowledge  more  desirable,  and  on  no  part  was  our  ignorance 
more  cxmipletc  and  tantalizing  ;  hut  light  w^as  at  hand. 

In  October,  1858,  there  was  offered  for  sale  to  the  Eoyal 
Library  at  Stockholm  a  small  octavo  volume,  such  as  was 


*  '  JuKfms  sum.     Ita  viilcar  jussus/     M.S.,  pp*  202,  203, 
t  *•  Ila^c  tjua?  ^cripsi  priuntrntiatA  mihi  stint  tuimhiliter,  vide  fiuem  Jiili  \ 
*  ct  2.     ScripBi  Jul*  2.*     M.8-,  p.  174  in  mar^n.     '  We  give  thcsHj  rufercnctss 
'  to  the  M.S.,  be€Jiuse  by  nomo  oversight  the  worda  Appear  to  bnve  been 
'  omitted  from  Dr  Tafel'n  cilitioTi.'     Dr,  WilkiuBon. 
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or>nimonlj  used  for  note-books  last  century,  bound  m  parchmont, 
with  a  pocket  on  each  side,  and  fastened  at  the  middle  with  a 
claBp.  There  were  only  sixty-nine  leaves  in  it,  as  some, 
probably  blank,  had  been  torn  out.  Only  fifty-four  leaves,  or 
to  bo  exact  one  hundred  and  four  pages  were  \^Titten  upon. 
On  examination  it  proved  to  be  a  Diary  kept  by  Swedenborg 
between  1743  and  1744,  Nothingj  to  those  who  had  any 
biographic  interest  iu  Swedenborg,  could  bo  more  welcome. 
The  book  had  lain  hidden  in  the  library  of  Professor  R, 
Scheringsson,  who  died  in  1849  aged  ninety.  With  his  heirs 
It  remained  unnoticed,  until  tuniing  it  over,  it  was  thought 
that  some  money  might  be  got  for  It  at  the  Royal  Library. 
Mr,  Klemming,  the  Eoyal  Librarian  cjuiekly  dii^ceming  the 
value  of  the  shabby  old  book  bought  it,  and  in  1859  he 
printed  an  edition  of  ninety-nine  copies,*  edited  with  a 
punctilious  care,  which  will  for  ever  leave  Swcdeuborgian 
students  his  grateful  debtors. 

A  manuscript  so  much  desiredj  and  produced  with  such 
an  indefinite  history  will  at  once,  and  naturally,  excite  In  the 


♦  *  3ixdenhorff$   Zhrihnmar  1744  jetnfe  andra  ham  atUMknmffor*    E/ter 

*  Original'IIandikri/tw  mcddclade  af  Q,  E,  Klemming.'    Btockliolm,  1859. 

Mr.  KlemiTiing  pljicca  tijij  mutto  on  tho  title  page  Ixoni  Swodcuborg's 
later  *  Spirihud  Diary  .*'  ^- 

*  ria  prorisain  est  a  Domino,  nt  pUaBtasias  ii»  apparcant  prorsuu  aicnt 
'  realiter  Cbrent.  No.  4^360.  (It  is  thcu  provided  by  the  Lord,  that  their 
'  pUAiitasieB  should  appear  to  iham  altogether  as  realities.y  Swedenhorg  is 
tberv  writing  of  onhappy  Bpiritn,  but  Mr*  Klemmlng  seems  to  think,  that  tho 
romork  will  apply  to  himself  and  hh  own  Dniams,  Only  nint'ty-iiinc  copies 
WOW  prill tc<l,  on  account  of  tho  obscene  nature  of  some  of  the  entries. 

The  Baron  Constant  Dirckinck  Holmfeld  of  Copenhagen  hjis  very  kindly 
made  for  me  a  tmnslAtion  into  English  of  the  rough  and  difficult  Swedish  of 

•  Th§  Dnami**  This  tmnplation,  with  discreet  omisaionB,  haa  been  printed 
in  the  nnmbera  of  *  The  Dawn '  for  1861-62^  a  monthly  magaEino  published 
by  Mr.  F.  Pitman  of  20,  Paternoster-row,  London.  For  the  help  of  curious 
American  readers  I  may  mention,  that  *  Th€  OrutU,*  a  paper  published  at 
La  l^tH/ft  Indiana,  has  reprinted  in  its  columns  *  The  Drtama*  aa  they 
appeared  in  '  7^  DawttJ 
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reader  euspicionB  of  forgery;  but  those  euapicions  he  may 
confidently  lay  aside.  The  Diary  has  been  examined  by  the 
best  experts  in  Swedenborgian  literature,  and  all  confess  that 
itB  autharship  5s  incontestible.  The  handwTiting,  the  style  of 
thought  and  of  diction  arc  plainly  and  inimitably  Swedenborg's. 
Many  with  every  desire  to  discredit  its  genuineness  are  unable 
tu  find  groiuid  for  the  least  exception.  Yet  it  is  to  be  wished^ 
for  perfect  satlstactionj  that  the  history  of  the  manuscript  may 
sonic  day  be  clearly  made  out.* 

The  Diary  as  printed  by  Mr*  Klcmining  occupies  sixty- 
four  pages,  each  comprising  about  as  many  words  as  one  page 
of  the  pre^^ent  book.  There  is  much  monotony  in  the  entries, 
and  listening  to  Dreams  is  seldom  a  lively  occupation ;  yet 
I  hope  nevertheless  to  hold  my  reader's  attention  whilst 
we  read  togetlicr  what  is  most  characteristic  in  this  curious 
Diary ;  skipping  whatever  seems  mere  iteration,  and  omitting 
some  five  or  six  passages,  only  fit  for  a  medical  journal,  whii^h 
set  forth  at  length  would  doom  this  volume,  hk  all  judicious 
households,  to  existence  under  lock  and  key- 
Let  us  premise,  that  Swedenboi'g  had  completed  a  large 
part  of  his  work  on  '  The  Animal  Kingdom^'*  and  it  was 
ncccssiiry ,  that  he  should  go  to  Holland  to  have  it  printed. 

Fr077i  Stockholm  to  the  Hague, 

*  174:3,  the  2lBt  of  July/  the  Diaiy  opens,  *I  left 
*  Stockholm  and  arrived  on  the  27th  at  Ystad.  The  cou- 
'  trary  wind  prevented  us  sailing  until  the  6th  of  August. 
^  On  tlie  6th  we  reached  Stralsund  and  early  next  day,  wo 


*  I  ob&er¥o  that  Dr.  WUkinson  in  his  *■  3wedenb&rg;  a  Bioffraphtf,^  puV 
H»lied  in   1849  states,  that  '  So  observant  waa  Sweden1x»rg  of  what  went  ou 

*  witliin  himself,  that  be  left  a  M.t>,  record  of  several  of  hia  Dfeams  from 
*'  173G  to  1740,  wliich,  however,  unfortonatoly  i»  oot  accosaiMe,  having  been 
'taken  out  of  tlio  M.B.  volume  which   contained  it,  to  be  kept  by  Uw 

*  Swedenborg  family." — Page  85, 
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^entered  the  town.  I  again  visited  the  fortifications,  the 
'house  where    Charles    XII.    had    lodged,    the    Mejerfeldz 

*  palace,  and  the  churches*  In  St.  Nicholas  a  clock  h  shewn, 
'which  has  hcen  tliricc  stnjck  by  lightning,  in  1670,  1683, 

*  and  1688,  just  when  the  hand  was  at  six  o'clock*  Visited 
'  the  new  fortifications  ontside  the  Knipcr-gate,  and  saw  the 

*  water-works,  which  supply  the  town :  they  consist  of  two 

*  seU  of  pipes. 
*  The  9th  August  I  left  Stralsund  *  .  .  ,  and  on  the  12th 

'arrived  at   ITaiiihurg,   and    took   up   my  quarters   in  the 

*  Keiserahof^  where  also  the  Countess  dc  la  Gardie  was 
^staying.      I    met   Baron   Hamilton,   Reutcrholm,   Trivalt, 

*  Konig,  Assessor  Awerman,  and  I  was  presented  to  the 

*  Prince  Augustus,  who  conversed  in  Swedish,  Afterwards  I 
*ira8  presented  by  the  Grand  Marshal  Lesch  to  his  Eoyal 
'  Highness  Adolph  Friedrich  and  shewed  him  the  manuscript 
*I  had  with  me  for  printmg,  and  at  the  same  tnne  the 
'  criticisms  of  my  former  works, 

'  On  the  17th  I  went  from  llamhurg  over  the  river  to 

*  Buxtahude,  where  I  saw  the  prettiest  country  I  ever  beheld 
*m  Germany,  It  was  a  continuous  garden  of  apple-trees, 
'pe^r-trees,  plum-trees,  walnuts,  cheenuts,  limes  and  elma. 

'On 'the  18th  to  Bremen  wth  its  fine  ramparts  and 
'suburbs.     The  best  of  these  is  Nystadt,  on  the  bridge  to 

*  which  there  are  no  less  than  eleven  water-mills,  one  by  the 

*  aide  of  tlie  other. 

*  On  tlic  20th  from  Bremen  to  Leer  through  Oldenburgh. 

*  Thence  to  Groningen  and  Harlingen,  which  Imt  is  a  large 

*  town * 

Here  the  manuscript  breaks  off;  and  it  is  impossible  to 
ifty  whether  any  continuation  was  written  or  not.  The  word 
Stad  (town)  concludes  the  sixth  page,  followed  by  blank 
leavee  and  the  fragments  of  some  three  or  four  torn  out. 

Swcdenborg  we  next  find  at  the  Hague,  and  his  Diary 
altogether  changes  it^a  character.     Thus  the  entries  i*esume — 
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The  Beginning  of  Visions. 

^  1.  Dreamed  of  my  youth  and  the  Gustavian  taniily. 

*  2.  In  Venice,  of  tlio  beftutiful  palace. 

*  3.  In  Sweden,  of  the  white  cloud  in  heaveiL 

*  4.  In  Leipsic,  of  one,  that  lay  in  boiling  water. 

*  5.  Of  one^  that  tumbled  witli  a  chain  into  tlie  deep. 

*  6.  Of  the  King,  who  gave  away  so  precious  a  thing  in  a 
^  Peasant' 9  hut. 

*  7.  Of  one,  who  wiahed  me  to  travel. 

*  8.  Of  my  delights  during  the  night.  ^ 

*  I  wondered,  that  notliing  more  was  left  me  to  do  for  my 
'  renown  J  so  far  as  I  could  see,     iUsOj  that  I  had  no  desire  for 

*  women,  as  I  had  had  all  tlurough  my  Hfe. 

'  9.  How  I  was  in  waking  cxt^isies  nearly  all  the  time* 

*  10.  How  I  withstood  tlie  Spirit. 

*  Ilow  I  then  favoured  it 

'11.  Uow  I  found,  tliat  since  I  had  come  to  the  Hague, 
'  my  interest  and  self-love  in  my  own  work  had  subsided.     1 

*  myself  wondered  much  at  this. 

*  How  my  inclination  for  women,  which  had   been  my 
^  strongest  passion,  bo  suddenly  ceased, 

^  How  through  all  the  time  I  had  a  sound  sleep  in  the 
'  nights,  which  was  more  than  kind. 

*  How  my  extasiea  weix;  before  and  after  sleep. 

*  My  clear  thoughts  about  things, 

'  How  I  resisted  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  what 

*  then  happened.     How  I  saw  Hideous  Spectres  without  life, 

*  feaHiilly  shrouded,  and  niOAnng  in  their  shrouds ;  also  an 
^  animal,  whicli  attacked  me,  but  not  the  cluld 

^  How  a  woman  lay  herself  at  my  side  a»  if  I  were  awake* 

*  I  wiahed  to  know,  who  she  was.  Sho  spoke  softly.  She 
^  said  she  was  pure,  but  sne  had  a  bad  smell.  I  believe,  nhc 
^  wa»  my  Guarilian  Angel,  because  then  the  temptation  began.' 

We  now  come  to  the  first  date,  March  24th,  1744,  sincc^ 
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Mb  departure  from  Hariiiigen  in  August,  a  space  of  six 
monthB,  This  new  state  which  has  come  over  Swedenborg  1 
ahoQld  fluppose  commenced  eomowhere  in  MarcL,  and  that  he 
bad  ceased  keeping  the  Diary,  when  he  reached  the  Hague 
about  the  beginning  of  Septcmberj  and  grew  busy  over  the 
proofe  of  '  The  Animal  Kingdmn.^  The  dates  separated  by 
the  cross  signify  the  night  between  the  evening  and  the 
morning  of  each  day. 

'  1744.    March  24  X  25. 

'  I  stood  beside  a  machine  moved  by  a  wheel,  the  spokes 

*  of  which  entangled  me  more  and  more,  and  forced  me 
'  upward,  eo  that  there  was  no  escape 

'  1  was  in  a  garden,  Laid  out  in  many  beautiftd  divisions, 
'  one  of  which  I  wished  to  possess.     I  looked  round  to  see  if 

*  there  was  any  way  by  which  I  could  get  out ;  I  thought  I 

*  saw  one,  but  then  thought  of  another.     Some  one  was  busy 

*  picking  off  invisible  creeping  thhigs,  and  killing  them.     He 

*  said  they  were  bugs,  which  some  one  Iiad  brought  and  thi'own 

*  into  the  garden  to  infest  those  there,     I  did  not  see  them, 

*  but  I  found  another  little  insectj  which  1  let  fall  on  a  piece  of 

*  white  linen  beside  a  woman.  It  signified  the  impurity  within 
'  me,  which  has  to  be  extiqmtcd 

*  25  X  26. 

'  I  seemed  to  take  a  key ;  went  in ;  was  examined  by  the 

*  door-keeper  as  to  what  keys  I  had ;  I  shewed  them  all  to  see 

*  whether  I  might  have  two,  but  Hessclius*  seemed  to  have 

*  another.     I  was  arretted  and  watched,  and  many  came  to  me 

*  in  carriages.  I  tliought  I  had  not  done  any  wrong ;  yet  I 
^  remembered,  that  it  might  look  suspicious  if  it  was  asked, 
^  how  it  happened,  that  I  had  taken  that  key,  I  awoke.  This 
'  has  many  significations ;  as,  that  I  hud  taken  the  key  to 


^  Dr.  John  lleMul,  a  Cr'mnd  with  whom  !io  txaToUed  id  1721. 
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*  Anatomy ;  the  other  in  the  posseaeion  of  Hesselius  was  the 
*key  to  Medicine.     Or,  that  the  key  to  the  Lungs  is   the 

*  pulmonary  artery,  which  is  thus  the  key  to  all  the  motions 

*  of  the  Body.     Or,  it  may  be  interpreted  spiritually. 

*  I  wanted  medicine  for  my  disease.  I  got  a  number  of  pence 

*  to  buy  it  ^rith.  I  took  half  of  them,  and  selected  some  from 
'  the  other  half;  but  gave  all  back  again.     The  man  said,  that 

*  he  would  buy  me  something  tor  my  cure,     Tliia  signifies  my 

*  corporeal  thoughts  as  being  coins  with  which  I  tried  to  cure 
^  myself,  but  it  was  of  no  use. 

'  j\Aen\mrd8  1  came  out  and  saw  many  black  beetles ;  one 

*  was  thrown  at  me.     I  saw,  that  it  could  not  use  its  feet.     I 

*  beUeve,  that  this  means,  that  Natural  reason  cannot  har- 
'  monize  with  Spiritual , 

*  N.B.— 3  X  4  April     The  day  before  Easter. 
'  Experienced  nothing  during  the  whole  night,  though  I 
'  often  awoke.     I  thought  all  was  away  and  settled,  and  that 

*  I  was  left,  or  had  fliiven  away  in  a  carriage.    In  the  morning 

*  I  appeared  to  ride  off  on  horseback,  and  it  was  shewn  mo 

*  whither  I  should  go  ;  but  wherever  I  looked  it  was  dark,  and 

*  I  found  myself  lost  in  the  darkness ;  then  it  became  light  and 

*  I  saw,  that  I  had  gone  astray.  Saw  the  way  and  the  forests 
'  and  groves  whither  I  ought  to  go,  and  behind  them  the  sky. 

*  I  awoke.  Then  came  the  thouglit  about  this  Life,  and  eternal 
'  Life,  and  all  seemed  to  me  full  of  grace.  I  bui*st  into  tears 
'  because  I  had  loved  Him  so  little,  but  rather  continually  had 

*  angered  llim,  Who  had  led  me,  and  finally  had  shewn  me 

*  the  way,  that  leads  to  the  Kingdom  of  grace,  and  because  I 

*  had  become  unworthy  to  receive  mercy* 

^4X5.     Went  to  the  Lord's  Supper. 
'  There  was  sung  a  melody,  and  a  luao  I  remember  from 
'  the  hymn^ — 

*  *  Jesus  la  my  best  of  friends.' 
^  The  buds  have  come  out  quite  green. 


^ 
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*5  X  6.     ApriK 
Desolation  and  Extatic  Bliss, 

*  Easter  wa^  the  5th  of  April,  wlien  I  went  ta  the  Lord'a 
'  Supper.  Temptiitioii  still  contiuuLMl,  chiefly  after  dinner  till 
^  6  o'clock,  but  not  in  a  definite  form.     It  was  an  aiudoty  as 

*  if  I  were  condemned  and  in  Hell Prayer  and  the 

*  Word  of  God  soothed  down  these  fcai's ;  Faith  wm  present 
'  in  fuUness,  hut  Confidence  and  Love  seemed  to  be  gone,     I 

*  went  to  bed  at  9  oVlock^  but  the  temptation,  accompanied 

*  with  tremhling,  continued  until  half-past  10*  I  then  fell  Into 
'  a  sleep  in  which  the  whole  of  my  temptation  was  represented 
'  to  me 

*  Afterwards    I   wakened    and    fell   asleep    again    many 

*  times.     I  had  visions  the  whole  night.     My  thonghts  were 

*  pressed  foil  with  a  life  and  magnificence,  I  cannot  describe, 

*  All  was  heavenly,  clear  at  the  time,  but  inexphcable  now, 

*  In  one  word,  I  was  in  Heaven,  and  heard  speech,  tliat  no 

*  tongue  can  utter ;  nor  the  glory  and  the  Innemiost  delight, 

*  which  followed  tlie  speech* 

'  Besides,  I  was   also  awake  and  in  a  heavenly  extasy, 

*  which  also  cannot  be  described.    At  9  o'clock  I  went  to  bed, 

*  and  got  up  between  9  and  10  next  morning ;  having  been  12 
*or  13  hours  in  bed.      Praise,  honour  and  glory  be  to  the 

*  Highest  I  Hallowed  he  His  Name  I  Holy,  holy,  Lord  God 
'  of  Sabaoth !..... 

*1  found  in  myself  like  rays  of  light,  and  felt  it  the 
'  greatest  liappincss  to  become  a  Martyr,  When  I  consider 
*tho  mdesL-ribablo  mercy  connected  with  tlie  love  of  God, 

*  die  wish  arises  to  go  through  those  toinicnts,   which    are 

*  nothing  in  comparison  to  what  is  eternal.  It  is  the  least  of 
^  things  to  offer  up  one's  life, 

*  I  also  felt  in  ray  Mind  and  Body  a  sensation  of  inex- 

*  prcssible  delight,  so  that  had  it  been  intensified  I  should 
^  have  been  dissolved  in  mere  l>Liss, 
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*  This  was  the  night  between  Easter  Sunday  and  Monday ; 

*  also  the  whole  of  Easter  Monday. 

<  6  X  7  April,  1744.     N.B.  N.B.  KB. 

^ I  went  to  Delft  J  and  the  whole  day  had  the 

*  grace   to    continue   in   deep  spiritnal    thought,  dcoper  and 

*  loveher  than  I  had  ever  heen  in  before.  It  was  the  work 
'  of  the  Spirit,  Who  was  with  me. 

*  I  went  to  b^d Half  an  hour  after  I  beard  a  turn- 

'  bling  noise  under  my  bead.  I  thought  it  was  the  Tempter 
'  going  away.  Immediately  a  violent  trembling  came  over 
'  me  from  head  to  foot  with  a  great  noise.     This  happened 

*  several  times,  I  felt  as  if  something  holy  were  over  me. 
'  I  then  fell  asleep  J  and  about  12,  1,  or  2  the  tremblings  and 

*  the  noise  were  repeated  indeseribably.  1  was  prostrated  on 
^mj  face,  and  at  that  moment  I  became  wide  awake  and 
'  perceived,  that  I  was  thrown  down,  and  wondered  what  was 
'  the  meaning.' 

In  what  follows  we  shall  understand  the  moaning  of  the 
thrice  Nota  Bene  set  over  this  entry.     It  is  the  account  of 

The  First  Divine  Appearance  to  Swedenhorg, 

*  I  spoke  as  if  awake,  but  felt,  that  these  words  were  put 

*  into  my  mouth=— 

' '  Tliou  Almighty  Jesus  Christ,  Who  by  Thy  great 
^  ^  mercy  deigns  to  come  to  so  great  a  sinner,  make  me 
' '  worthy  of  Tby  grace.' ' 

*  I  kept  my  bands  together  iu  prayer,  and  then  a  hand 

*  came  fon^'ard  and  firmly  pressed  mine.      I  continued  my 

*  prayers,  saying — 

* '  Thou  bast  promised  to   have  mercy  upon  all  sinners, 

*  *  Thou  CKinst  not  but  keep  Thy  word.'  ' 

'  At  that  moment  I  sat  in  His  bosom  and  saw  Ilim  face  to 
*face.     It  was  a  face  of  holy  mien   and   altogether  inde- 

*  scribal^U^,  aud  He  smiled  so,  that  I  believe,  His  face  had 
'  indeed  been  like  thiii  when  He  lived  on  earth* 
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*  He  spoke  to  mo,  and  asked,  whether  I  had  a  certificate  of 

*  health.     I  answered,  *^  Lord,  Thou  knowest  that  better  than 
* '  I."      '*  Do  then,"    He  said,  which  signified,  as  far  as  I 

*  perceived  in  my  mind,  to  love  Him  in  reality,  or,  that  I 

*  ahoulJ  do  what  I  liad  vowed.     God  give  me  His  grace  to  do 

*  80 1     I  saw  it  was  beyond  my  own  power,  and  I  awoke  with 
'  trembling. 

'  Again  I  came  into  a  state  of  thoughtj  neither  sleeping 
'  nor  waking.      I  thought.  What  can  this  be  ?      la  it  Christ, 

*  God's  Son,  I  have  seen  ?     It  would  be  sinful  to  be  in  doubt 
'  about  itj  but  as  it  is  coininanded  we  should  try  the  Spirits,  I 

*  considered  all  over,  what  bad  happened  last  night. 

*  I  found  that  I  had  been  purified,  soothed  and  protected 
^  the  whole  night  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  thus  prepared  so  far; 

*  also,  that  I  had  fiUlen  on  my  fiice  and  prayed,  not  from  my- 
'  self,  for  the  words  were  put  into  my  mouth,  and  all  was  holy. 

'  So  I  concluded,  that  it  was  the  Son  of  God  niniself,  Who 
'  came  down  with  the  noise  like  thunder,  Who  prostrated  mo 

*  on  the  ground,  and  Wlio  called  forth  the  prayer.     So,  said  I, 

*  it  was  Jesus  Himself  from  Whom  I  asked  mercy  for  having 

*  m  long  remained  in  doubt,  and  for  having  thought  of  asking 

*  for  a  miracle, 

'  Then  I  fell  to  prayer  and  sought  only  for  mercy.  More 
'  I  could  not  utter  ;  yet  afterwards  1  prayed  to  have  love, 

*  which  18  the  work  of  Jesus  Christ  and  not  my  own. 

'  All  the  while  tremblings  came  over  me. 

'  Afterwards,  at  daybreak,  I  again  fell  asleep,  and  it  came 
'  into  my  thoughts,  how  Cltrist  unites  Himself  to  mankhid. 
^  My  thoughta  were  holy,  but  they  were  such  as  are  quite 
'  imsearchablo,     I  am  not  in  the  least  able  to  write  down  what 

*  then  happened,     I  only  genorally  know  that  I  was  in  such 
'  tljoughts.' 


i  A  Vision  of  th  Bishop. 

I    *  Then  I  saw  my  father  in  a  dress  of  a  nearly  red  colour. 
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*  IIo  called  me  and  took  nic  by  the  armflj  where  I  had  half  sleeves 

*  with  cufts  or  ruffles  in  front.     He  pulled  both  ruffles,  and  tied 

*  them  with  my  own  strings.     These  ruffles  signifyj  that  I  am 

*  not  among  the  Clergy,  hut  am  in  a  civil  office,  and  muBt 

*  i-emain  so It  is  curious  to  observCj  that  I  did  iu>t  call 

*  him  my  father,  but  my  brother.     I  reflected  on  the  reason  of 

*  this,  and  it  seemed  to  be,  that  as  my  father  was  dead,  this 
'  father  must  be  my  brother. 

'  Not  to  forget,  tliat  it  came  into  my  mind,  the  Holy  Spirit 

*  would  show  me  to  Jesus  and  present  mo  to  Him  as  a  work^ 

*  He  had  thus  far  prepared  ;  ako,  that  I  ought  not  to  attribute 

*  anything  to  myself,  but  that  all  is  Hls^  tliough  of  grace^  He 

*  impute  it  U}  us, 

'  Then  T  8ang  the  245th  Hpun  I  had  selected — 

' '  Jesus  IS  my  licst  of  friends.' 
'  1  have  now  learned  in  spiritual  things,  that  the  sum  of 

*  all  is,  to  humble  oneself,  and  to  desire  nothing  else,  save  tlie 
'  mercy  of  Christ.  .... 

'7  X  8  April. 
'  Throughout  the  whole  night  I  was  going  down  deep, 

*  stairs  after  stairSj  hut  quite  securely,  so  that  the  depth  waa 

*  without  any  danger  for  me*     There  occurred  to  me  in  the 

*  dream,  this  verse—'  *  Neither  depth,  nor  anything  else, 
'  whether  future  or '  {Romans  viii,,  38,  39) 

'  Christ  in  Whom  all  the  Godhead  is  perfect,  ought  alone 

*  to  be  prayed  to ;  for  He  takes  tlie  greatest  sinners  to  grace j 
'  and  regards  as  nothing  our  unwortliiness.  How  can  we 
'therefore,  address  ourselves  to  other  than  Chrifit?     He  is 

*  Almighty  and  the  only  Mediator,'  .  .  ,  * 


The  Oreatest  of  Sinners, 

'  I  found  myself  to  be  more  imworthy  than  others,  yea  the 

*  gi-eatest  siimcr,  because  the  Lord  bad  given  me  power  to 

*  penetrate  with  my  thoughts  more  deeply  into  certain  matters 
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*  than  others ;  ajid  the  very  fountain  of  sin  lies  there,  in  the 

*  thoughts  brought  into  action.     Hence  my  Bins  spring  from 

*  a  deeper  ground  than  those  of  many  others ;  and  in  this  I 
^  foimd  my  unworthincss  and  my  sins  greater  than  those  of 

*  other  men 

*  WTiilst  I  was  in  the  Spirit  I  strove  to  know  how  I  might 

*  avoid  all,  that  was  impure ;  yet  I  marked,  that  the  impiu-e 

*  on  all  occaaioufi  thrust  itself  forward*  .  .  ,  ,  .  For  instance 

*  if  any  person  did  not  regard  me  according  to  my  own 
'  estimate,  I  discovered,  that  I  always  tliought  in  myself, 
* '  Ah  J  if  you  only  knew  what  grace  I  have,  you  would  act 
* '  otherwise-'     This  was  at  once  impure,  and    had  self-love 

*  for  its  root.     When  I  found  this  out,  I  prayed  to  God  for 

*  forgiveness.' 

Can  a  Man  be  Mich  and  Mdanckoly  t 

'  I  heard  somebody  at  the  table  ask,  if  any  one  could  be 

*  melancholy  who  had  plenty  of  mooey  ?  1  laughed  in  my 
^mind  at  the  question  j  and  had  it  been  addressed  to  me,  or 

*  had  it  been  fit  that  I  should  have  spoken,  I  should  have 
'  answered,  that  one,  who  has  abundance,  may  not  only  be 

*  melancholy,  but  suifcr  melancholy  in  a  higher  degree — -in  the 

*  Mind  and  Soul,  or  the  Spirit,  which  operates  therein.  I 
'wondered,  that  any  one  could  put  such  a  question. 

*  I  can  the  better  testify  to  this  ;  for  by  the  grace  of  God 

*  abundance  of  aU  I  require  in  worldly  things  has  been  allotted 

*  to  me.  I  can  live  bi  plenty  on  my  annual  income,  can 
'  accomphsh  whatever  I  intend,  and  have  a  siu'plus  remaining ; 
'and  thus  I  can  bear  witneas,  that  the  corporeal  sufferings 

*  which  result  from  scarcity  of  food  and  clothing  are  by  no 

*  means  so  bad  as  the  spiritual.' 

WhetJier  the  pains  arising  from  lack  of  food,  clothing  and 

elter  are  worse  than  those  of  spiritual  misery,  is  one  of  those 
"iDBoluble  problems  in  which  debaters  luxuriate.     Swedenhorg 
tbinka  he  settles  it  by  liis  own  experience,  but  plamly  in- 
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effectually,  for  by  his  own  admbsion  his  experience  wbm 
wholly  one-sided. 

A  JBookseller^s  Shop, 

*  Saw  a  bookseller's  shop.     Thought  immediately  that  my 

*  books  would  do  more  than  other  people^s*     But  then  it  struck 

*  me  at  once,  that  one  in  servant  to  another^  ai^d  the  Lord  haa 
'  amongist  His  means  a  thousand  ways  of  preparing  one  man* 

*  Thus  every  book  ought  to  he  left  to  ita  own  value^  as  a 
'  means  of  action,  near  or  remote,  upon  the  state  of  eacli  man's 
'  reason.     Still   pride  and  arrogance  \^"ill   pusli  forth.     May 

*  God  control  tlieni,  who  ling  th^  power  in  Ilia  hands 

How  he  held  his  tongue  about  these  Visions. 

*  All  the  while  I  was  in  society  as  Ijefore,  and  nobody  could 
'  see  in  mo  the  least  change,  which  was  of  God's  mercy.     I 

*  was  not  allowed  to  speak  of  the  high  grace  which  had  fallen 
'  to  my  lot,  because  I  perceived  that  it  could  not  serve  any 
'other  pui-poae  than  setting  people  thinking  and  talking 
'  for  and  against  me,  and,  at    the   same    time,   nurture  my 

*  self-love.  ...... 

'8X9  ApriJ, 

*  There  appeared  to  be  a  dog  on  my  knee.     I  wondered  at 

*  it  speaking  and  asking  about  its  former  master  Swabe.  It 
'  was  black,  and  kisBed  me,  I  awoke,  and  called  on  Christ 
'  for  mercy,  because  of  tlie  great  pride  I  cheriBhi  and  the  self- 

*  flattery  it  induces 

*  9  X  la 

A  Night  of  Bliss, 

*  The  whole  day  of  the  9th  I  was  in  prayer,  in  songs  of 
'  praise,  in  reading  God's  Word,  and  fasting . 

'  In  the  night  I  slept  tranquilly,  but  between  three  and 

*  four  in  the  morning,  I  awoke,  and  remained  waking,  but 
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*«a  in  a  vieioiu     I  oould  look  op  and  be  awake  whenever  I 

*  Ukod,  fio  that  I  was  not  otfaerwiae  than  waking,  but  as  in  a 

*  vision.     From  the  Spirit  there  was  an  inward  and  sensible 

*  gladncBS  shed  over  my  whole  body ,  ,  It  waa  Luve 

*  itaelf,  •.•*.•  This  Love,  in  a  mortal  body,  of  which  I  was 

*  then  full,  is  to  be  compared  to  tlio  joy,  which  a  chaste  man 

*  feels  wlien  he  is  with  his  beJoved  one.    Such  was  the  extreme 

*  pleaBRutnoss  suflFused  over  me  tor  a  long  time,  ....  lliere 
^  came  a  little  chill  over  me,  and  a  aort  of  slight  shiver,  as  if  it 

*  tortured  me.  .  .  *  .  .^ 


His  Ahstracthn  in  the  Streets, 

*  Afterguards  I  fell  asleep,  and  saw  one  of  my  acqnaiiitancca 
'  at  a  table.     lie  saluted  me,  but  I  did  not  observe  him  at 

*  onoe,  or  return  his  salutation.  He  was  angry,  and  gave  me 
*flome  hard  words.  I  tried  to  excuse  myself,  and  at  laat  1 
'  said  I  wa^  wont  to  bo  absent,  and  not  to  observe  when  any 
'  one  saluted  me,  so  as  sometimes  to  pass  my  friends  in  the 

*  street  without  seeing  them.     I  appealed  to  another  ac^naint- 

*  ance,  who  was  present  in  confirmation  of  this,  and  he  said  it 
*wa«  the  case.     I  further  said,  that  no  one  could  (and  God 

*  grant  it  may  bo  so  t)  be  more  polite  and  hmnble  than  I  .  .  . 

*  10  X  11  April. 
*....!  slept  this  night  upwards  of  eleven  hours,  and  all 
'  tlie  morning  was  in  my  usual  state  of  inward  delight,  but 

*  combined  with  a  pain,  wlilcli  I  tliought  might  arise  from  the 

*  power  of  tlie  Spirit  and  my  own  un worthiness.     At  hiat,  liy 

*  God's  assistance,  the  thought  prevailed,  that  one  must  be 

*  satisfied   with   what  the    Lord   pleases,    heeauae   it   is   His 

*  business 

'  I  am  still  weak  in  my  body  and  mind,  for  I  know  notliiug, 

*  but  my  own  unworthincss,  and  that  I  am  a  wretched  creature, 

*  which  torments  me.     I  tlius  perceive  how  unwortliy  I  am  of 

*  the  mei^v  I  have  received* 
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' I  learned,  that  a  man  can  suffer  fipiritual  anguish 

'  although   he  is  assured   by  the  Spirit  of  having  ohtained 

*  forgivene^H  of  sins,  and  has  tlie  hope  and  assurance  of  God's 
'  grace, 

'12  X  13  April 

* WTicn  I  had  risen,  I  was  in  great  fear  hefoi*c  the 

'  Tjort],  as  in  a  chill;  .....  this  wan  (Jod's  |jrr -^iH^wnng 

'  nie,  that  witli  fear  and  tremhUng  1  had  to  >^  -ation. 

*  As  my  motto  is,  *'  Thy  will  be  doncj  I  am  Thine  and  not 
* '  mine,"  so  I  have  given  myself  to  onr  Lord,  that  lie  may 

*  deal  with  me  at-fording  to  His  good  pleasure.     In  the  body 

*  there  was  sometlilng  of  discontent,  but  in  the  spirit  1  was 

'si-^J 

*  I  was  eoutinually  in  a  coni!>at  with  double  thoughts.     I 

*  pray  Thee,  O  Ahnighty  God,  tluit  I  may  obtain  the  grace  to 

*  be  Thine  and  not  mine.     Forgive  me  for  saying,  that  I  am 

*  Thine  and  not  mine ;  even  this  docs  not  belong  to  me,  but 

*  to  God.     I  pray  only  for  the  grace,  that  I  may  be  able  to  be 

*  Thine  and  not  to  he  hi\  to  myself. 

'  13  X  14. 

'  Tliought   how  the  grace  of  the  Spirit  the  whole  night 

*  wrought  with  me.     I   saw  Hedvig^  my  sister,  witli  whom  I 
'  would  have  notliing  to  do,  which  signifies,  that  I  ought  not  to 

*  busy  myself  with  the  Animal  Economy,  but  to  leave  it 

'  The  whole  day  I  was  in  double  thoughts,  which  trietl  to 
'  destroy  the  spiritual  hie,  as  it  were  with  scuffing,  so  that  the 
'  temptation  was  very  strong.  By  the  grace  of  the  Spirit,  I 
'  succeeded  in  fixing  my  thoughts  on  a  tree,  then  on  the  Cross 
'  of  Christ  and  on  Christ  crucified.      As  often  as  I  did  so,  the 

*  thoughts  fell  down  flat  of  tliemBelves.  .  .  •  .  God  be  praised, 

*  A^Tio   gave  me  such  a  weapon.     May  God  of  His  grace 

*  grant,  that  I  may  always  have  my  crucified  Saviour  before 
'  my  eyes.     I  dare  not  look  upon  my  Jesus,  Mim  I  had  seen,* 
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(aa  in  Vision  of  6  X  7  April)  *  for  I  am  an  unworthy  sinner, 

*  I  rather  ought  to  fall  on  my  face,  and  it  is  Jesus,  who  tlicn 

*  lifts  me  to  look  upon  Christ  crucified. 

*  14  X  15  April, 

*  I  seemed  to  move  quickly  down   a  stair-ease.     I  only 

*  slightly  touched  the  steps,  but  I  got  down  safely.  There 
*caine  a  voice  from  my  dear  father, "  You  are  creating  alann, 
*'  EmanueL"      lie  said  it  was  wrongs  but  would  let  it  pasSt 

*  Tliis  denotes,  that  yesterday  I  had  made  too  free  use  of  the 

*  Cross  of  Christy  yet  it  was  of  God's  grace,  that  I  eacaped 
'  the  danger 

*  Dr,  Morsus  appeared  to  be  courting  a  handsome  girl,  and 

*  she  allowed  liim  to  do  with  her  what  he  liked.  I  joked  with 
'  her  because  of  her  easy  consent.  She  wa.^  a  handsome  girl, 
'and  grew  taller  and  prettier.     This  means,  that  I  should 

*  obtain  uiformation  and  meditate  about  the  muscles. 

'  I  had  an  extraordinary  deep  and  long  sleep  for  twelve 
'  hours.  When  I  awoke  I  had  the  enicified  Je^us  and  Ills 
'  Cross  before  my  eyes.  The  Spirit  came  with  high,  holy  and 
*extatic  life,  and  raised  me  higher  and  higher,  so  that  if  I 
'  had  ascended  further  I  should  have  diBsolved  away  in  mere 
*j^v 


'  16  X  16. 

*I  appeared  to  climb  up  a  ladder  from  a  great  depth. 

*  After  me  follow^ed  women,  whom  1  knew.     I  kept  quiet  and 

*  frightened  tliem  on  purpose.     Then  went  up  and  reached  a 
'  green  wall,  where  I  lay  down.     They  follow^ed  me,  and  I 

*  siduted  them.     One  was  young,  the  other  a  little  older,  who 

*  lay  down  at  my  side,     I  kissed  the  hands  of  both,  being  at  a 

*  lofts  U)  know  which  I  should  love.      It  signifies  my  thtnights, 

*  and  the  works  of  my  mind  in  a  double  aspect 

.  ,  I  went  to  the  Amhasfiador  Preis,  and  he  went 

r2 
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*  to  Pastor  Ponibo,  to  a^^k  hiiii  if  I  niiglit  again  receive  the 
'  Lord*a   Supper,  whiuli  was  granted .1  dined  tlie 

*  same  day  vnih  Preis^  but  had  ua  appetite, 

'  Th(>  17tli  was  at  tlie  Tjord's  Supper  with  Paj^tor  Pombo, 

M7  X  18  April. 
^  I  had  horrible  dreams  :  how  ail  executioner  roasted  ilie 

*  beads,  which   he  had   .struck   off,   and    hid  t!iem  <jne  after 

*  another  in  an  oven,  which  was  never  filled.  It  was  said  to 
"  be  his  food.     He  was  a  big  woman,  who  laughed,  and  had  a 

*  little  girl  with  her, 

*  Afterwards,  how  tlie  Evil  One  bronglit  nie  to  several  deep 
^  places,  and  bound  me,  1  do  not  remember  it  all.  Was  cast 
'  bound  into  Hell. 

*  How  a  great  procession  was  draxm  up^  from  which  I  was 

*  excluded.  How  I  strove  to  get  into  it,  but  was  drawn 
*back.  ..... 

'  As  I  am  confidentj  that   God  bestows  Hia  gi^ace  and 

*  mercy  on  all  poor  ainnera,  who  desire  to  be  converted^  and 

*  with  stedfast  faith  take  refuge  in  His  inconceivable  merci- 
'  fulness  and  the  merits  of  Jesna  Christ,  the  Savioiirj  I  also 
^  feel  assured  of  His  grace^  and  leave  myself  to  His  protection, 
*-  believing  with  assurance,  that  1  have  God's  forgiveness  for 
'  my  sins,  which  is  mj  consolation  ;  which  may  Godj  for  Jesus 

*  Christ's  sake,  strengthen. 

*  I  was  this  day  now  and  then  in  interior  anxieties,  and 
'sometimes  in  despair,  though  assured  of  the  forgiveness  of 
'  my  sins,  .  ,  ,  .  .  In  the  night  I  slept  beyond  ten  hours. 
^  By  God^s  grace  I  have  had  a  preternatural  sleep;  as  also 
'  during  the  whole  half  year. 

M8  X   19. 
'  It  appeared,  that  we  worked  a  long  while  to  take  a  chest, 

*  in  which  there  were  precious  things.     We  were  a  long  while 

*  as  if  it  had  been  the  siege  of  Troy.     At  last,  one  went  under- 
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'  neath  and  raised  it,  ajid  it  wtig  then  borne  in  as  conquered, 
^  and  we  sawed  and  sawed.  It  signifies  how  one  has  to  work 
[  to  conquer  Heaven. 

*  I  seemed  to  have  a  plain  watdj  wntli  nie,  but  at  honir, 

*  valuable  watches,  whieh  1  would  not  exchange  tor  gold  onep^. 
'  It  shows,  that  T  am  h'kely  t«j  acquire  knowledge  of  a  nobler 
'  kiml,  on  whieh  to  en^ploy  iiiy  Uuw,  ,   ,  ,  , 

'  I  was  at  Divine  ser\ice,  and  in  thoughts  about  Christ, 
^  His  merits,  and  the  hke Faith  appeared  to  he  far 

*  above  the  thoughts  of  my  imderstandiiig.     Then  only  1  got 

'  pejice I  do  not  know  if  k  he  not  the  highest  gift  to 

^  have  one's  understanding  kept  fruin  meddling  with  Faitli. 
'  However  the  Lord  peruilts  it  in  some,  that  asaurances  of  the 
^  understanding  should  precede  Faith.  Happy  arc  they,  who 
^  believe  and  do  not  see  1     Tliis  I  have  clearly  written  in  th«! 

^Vrohgii^  to  T/*€  Artnrwl  Kinffdmn I  see  how  difficult 

^  it  is  for  the  Learned,  far  more  than  the  Unlearned,  to  come 
^  to  this  Faith,  and  become  elevated  a!>ove  themselves,  and 
'  laugh  at  their  own  littleness;  for  adoration  of  their  own  in- 
^  telltgence  must  in  tlie  first  place  be  taken  away  antl  destroyed. 
^  which  is  the  wm*k  of  (fqd  and  not  of  man 

'  That  Faith  only  is  God*s  git\,  which  man  receives  wlu-n 
^  he  Uvea  according  to  God's  euuunaiKbnents,  mid  thus  per- 
'  severingly  prays  to  Him  for  it*   ,  .  .  , 


*H)  X  20  ApnL 
* I  kept   my   hands  togetlier ;    tm  awakening 

*  they  seemed  to  me  to  be  pressed  together  by  a  hand  or  a 
/finger,  whieli  signifies,  God  grant  it,  that  He  has  heard  my 

*  prayers 

'  I  rose  up  now  wholly  God's ;  C»od  be  thanked  and  prained. 

*  I  will  not  be  viy  own,     I  am  certain  and  confident,  that  TIjou, 

*  O  God,  Icttest  me  1k^  Thine  in  all  the  days  of  my  life,  and 

*  that  Thou  dtrst   not  take  Thy  Holy  Spirit  from  me,  Whicli 
^  stix*ngthnLH  und  upholds  tnc. 
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*  This  day  I  wa»  in  a  veiy  strong  temptatioHj  bo  that  when- 
'  ever  I  thought  al>oiit  Jescs  Christ  impious  thoughts  thmst 

*  themselves  in,  and  I  was  unable  to  control  tlieni  as  I  wished. 
'  I  conquered  myself,  but  I  can  affirm  I  never  was  in  better 

*  spirits  than  to-day,  and  not  in  the  least  cast  down,  or  trembling 

*  as  on  other  daysj  though  the  temptation  was  most  strong* 

*  The  Lord  gave  me  powerful  confidence,  tbat  He  will  help  me 
'  for  the  sake  of  Jeaua  Chi^iat  and  Ilia  promisGj  so  that  I  then 

*  experienced,  what  is  the  eflfect  of  such  Faith,     I  was  also  so 

*  intensely  angry  with  Satan,  that  I  wished  to  fight  him  with 

*  the  weapons  of  this  Faith 

'  21  X  22  April. 

* Afterwards  I  came  into  doubt,  feeling  myself  so 

'  widely  separated  from  Him,  that  I  thought  whether  I  should 

'  not  return  home But  I  took  courage,  and  found,  that 

'  I  had  come  here  to  do  my  Ijest  and  further  God's  honour ; 
'  tliat  I  had  got  talents,  and  that  everything  aided  me,  God^a 

*  Spirit  having  Ijeen  with  me  from  my  youth  up.     I  should 
'  consider  myself  unworthy  of  existence,  if  I  should  venture  to 

*  walk  in  any  but  the  right  way ;  and  so  I  laughed  at  these 
'  seducing  thoughts. 

*  As  to  the  luxury,  riches  and  honours,  at  which  I  had 
'  aimed,  I  now  think  them  empty  vanities,  and  that  the  man  is 

*  happier,  who  has  none  of  tliem,  and  lives  contented 

^22  X  23. 

*  I  had  troublesome  dreams  about  dogs,  that  were  said  to 

*  be   my  comitrymeu,   and  which  sucked   my  neck  without 

*  biting In  the  morning  I  had  horrid  thonghtaj  that 

*  the  Evil  One  had  got  hold  of  me,  yet  vrith  the  confidence, 
^  that  he  was  outside  of  me  and  would  let  me  go*     Then  I  fell 

*  into  the  most  damnable  thoughts,  the  worst  that  could  be. 
'  Then  Jesus  Christ  was  presented  vividly  to  my  interior  sight, 

*  and  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  came  over  me,  and  I 

*  knew  from  this  that  the  Devil  had  gone  away. 
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*  The  day  after  this  I  was  now  and  tlicn  Ui  cuwbat,  and  in 
^  double  thoughts  and  strife.  In  the  afternoon,  I  was  mostly 
^  in  pleasant  spirits  and  thought  nf  God,  thougli   I   was  in 

*  worldly  buaincsa.     I  was  then  travelling  to  Lejdon. 

*  23  X  24  April,  at  Lmfden. 

*  I  seemed  to  be  figliting  with  a  woman  in  flight,  who 
^  drove  rae  into  the  sea  and  out  again ;  at  last  I  struck  her 
'  with  a  plate  on  the  forehead  as  hard  a»  1  could,  and  bore 
'  upon  her  face,  until  she  seemed  to  be  overcome.  It  signifies 
'  my  struggles  and  my  combat  with  my  thoughts,  wliich  I 

*  had  vanquished 

*  Afterwards  I  fell  asleep  awhilej  and  it  seemed  to  me 
'  that  a  quantity  of  oil  mixed  witli  some  mustard  was  floating 
'  about.     This  may  denote  my  future  way  of  life,  or  it  may 

*  he  pleasure  mixed  with  adversity,  or  it  may  signify  some 
^  medicine  intended  for  me 

*  24  X  25  J  lit  Amst^dam. 
*I  waa  the  whole  night,  nearly  11  hours,  neither  asleep 

*  nor  awake  J  in  a  curious  trance.     1  knew  all  the  while,  that  I 

*  dreamed,  but  my  thoughts  were  kept  bound,  which  made  me 
^aweat 

<  25  X  26. 

*  A  woman  and  a  man  appeared  sitting  in  a  boat  ready 

*  for  sailing.     One  had  my  cap,  w4iich  I  took  from  him.     He 

*  shewed  mo  the  way  to  a  beautiful  room  where  there  was 

*  some  wine.     It  signifies  perhaps  that  I  shall  take  my  work 

*  to  England 

*  26  X  27  o^  the  Uagite. 
'  I  had  a  pleasant  sleep  for  11  hours  with  various  reprc- 
^iontationB.     A  married  woman  pei'socuted  me,  but  I  escajH^d* 

*  It  signifies,  that  the  Lord  saves  mo  from  pcj^secution  and 

*  temptation. 


2!  (J       NATURAL  SCIENCE  TO   BE   LEFT   FOR  SPIRITUAL. 

*  A  married  woniaii  deftired  to  possess  me^  but  T  preferred 

*  ail  unmarried.     She  was  angry  and  chased  me,  bnt  I  got 

*  hold  of  the  one  I  liked.  I  was  with  her,  and  loved  her : 
'  perhaps  it  signifies  my  thoughts, 

*  There  was  a  woman  with  mucli  and  beautiful  property, 
'  in  which  we  walked,  and  she  wished  to  raarr}''  me.  It  is 
'  Pioty,  and  I  think  also  Wisdom,  who  owned  the  estate,     I 

*  was  with  lier,  and  sliewed  tier  my  love  in  my  usual  way:  it 
'  appeared  to  be  before  marriage*' 

He  is  not  to  read  Thwhgy, 

*  It  was  also  sbewii  me^  that  I  ought  not  to  pollute  myself 
'  with  the  books  of  others  concerning  Theology  and  kindred 

*  matters ;  because  all  thia  1  have  in  God's  Word  and  from 
'  the  Holy  Spirit. 

*  28  X  29  April. 
' All  this  I  think  appears  to  mean,  that  I  ought 

*  to   apply  the  time   left  nie  to  higher  polyposes,  and  not  to 

*  write  on  worldly  matters,  but  rather  on  those,  which  belong 
'  to  the  very  centre  of  all  and  have  reference  to  Christ*  llay 
^  God  enlighten  me  more  about  my  duties,  for  I   am  as  yet 

*  somewhat  in  the  dark  as  to  what  direction  I  ought  to 
^take 

'  m  April,  1  May. 

* My  deceased  brother  Eliezer   appeared   to   be 

'  with  me,  lie  wai^  attacked  by  a  boar,  which  laid  hold  of 
'  bim  and  bit  him.     I  tried  to  drag  the  boar  down  wnth  a 

*  hook,  but  was  not  able.  After  tins  I  went  up  and  saw  bira 
'  lying  between  two  boars,  which  were  eating  his  head,  and  ho 
'  got  nobody  to  help  him,     I  ran  past.     I  believe  it  signifies, 

*  that  the  day  before  I  had  indulged  too  much  in  eating  and 

*  consnnied  ahimdantlv,  which  is  a  work  of  the  flesh  and  not 

*  of  the  Spirit;  it  is  living  like  swiuc,  which  Paul  forbids. 
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*  The  day  after  I  took  care,  but  I  fell  into  a  somewhat 

*  strong  temptation.     1  wa«  in  a  strange  temper,  and  as  it 

*  were  anxiety,  about  the  future  restraint  of  my  appetite.     I 
'  was  however  soon  delivered  after  praying  and  singing  a 

*  p.salni :  the  more  so  aa  I  intend  to  be  no  longer  mine  own, 

*  but  to  live  as  a  new  man  in  Christ. 

^  For  several  days  I  was  In  sptritual  anxiety  without  being 

*  able  to  tell  the  cause,  tliough  I  seemed  to  be  assured  of  God's 
'  merey ;  but  in  the  afternoon  I  was  in  a  very  pleasing  mood 

*  and  in  spiritual  peace.' 

Here  ends  the  Diary  in  nollaiid.  The  next  entry  records 
his  departure  from  the  llague  on  the  13th  of  May  for  England, 
but  without  assigning  any  reason  for  his  change  of  abode. 

'  At  Harwich,  on  my  arrival  in  England,  I  slept  only  a 

*  few  hours,  and  there  appeared  then  mneh,  which  may  have 

*  reference  to  my  work  here,    it  was  the  4x5  May  according 

*  to  the  English  Kalendar.' 

The  entries  made  in  England  are  much  more  mysterious 
than  those  made  in  Holland,  and  the.  difficulty  is  frequently 
great  to  disentangle  dream  and  vision  from  reality :  for  in- 
stances, take  these  passages  with  which  the  English  portion 
opens — 

*  1 .  I  lost  a  bank  note,  and  the  finder  got  only  9rf.  for  it. 
'  Another  found  a  similar  note,  and  sold  it  for  dJ*  only.     I 

*  joked  about  it,  saying  it  w^as  only  mock  piety ;  probably  it 

*  shows  of  what  quality  people  are  in  England,  part  of  them 

*  honcM,  part  dishonest, 

*  2,  There  were  some  who  admired   ray  engravings,   as 

*  being  beautifully  executed,  and  wished  to  see  my  sketchea, 
'  as  if  I  were  able  to  sketch  as  well.     It  may  mean  that  my 

*  works  are  approved  of,  and  they  think  me  not  their  author. 

*  3-  A  little  letter  came  into  my  hands,  for  which  I  paid 

*  9d.     When  I  opened  it,  I  found  a  large  book  with  cle^n 

*  paper,  and  in  the  nndst  of  it  beautiful  drawings On 

^  tlic  left  side  a  woman  was  sitting,  and  muvi-d  ti.  the  right 
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*  gide  and  turned  the  leaves,  when  the  drawings  came  forth. 

*  The  woman  had  a  very  large  neck,  quite  bare,  her  skm  was 

*•  bright  as  if  it  had  been  polished,  and  on  her  thumb  she  had 

*  a  miniature  painting.    This  perhaps  signifies  that,  with  God*s 

*  help,  I  shall  have  a  nimibcr  of  beautiful  drawings  executed 

*  for  my  work,  and  that  henceforth  my  speculations  will  be 

*  turned  h  priori^  instead  of  h  posteriori  ^^  heretofore 

*  5  X  6  May,  in  London, 

'  I  got  blows  from  a  big  man,  which  I  took  to  account. 

*  Then  I  was  told  to  sit  on  a  horse  and  ride  at  the  side  of  the 

*  carriage,  but  the  horse  turned  his  head,  took  hold  of  my  head 

*  and  held  it.     1  do  not  know  what  it  means.     I  suppose,  I 

*  have  done  some  wrong  to  a  devout  Shoemaker,  who  had  been 

*  with  rae  on  my  jouniey,  and  at  whose  house  I  then  had 
'  lodgings,  or  that  I  have  neglected  my  work. 

^  Sum  of  Sun%s.~\*  We  only  attain  salvation  by  mercy. 

*  2.  The  mercy  is  in  Jesus  Christ,  Who  is  the  mercy-seat. 
'  3.  Salvation  is  promoted  through  love   to  God  in  Christ. 

*  4,  Then  a  man  allows  himself  to  be  led  by  the  Spirit  of 

*  Clirist,     5.  All  that  comes  of  ourselves  is  dead  and  nothing 

*  but  sin,  and  wortliy  of  condemnation,     6.  No  good  can  be 
'  derived  anywhere  else  than  from  the  Lord. 


'  19  X  20.' 
Comfort  JhUowed  %  Distress* 

*  On  the  20th  I  intended  going  to  the  Lord's  Supper  in 

*  the  Swedish  Chnrchj'  (Princes  Square,  east  of  the  Tower) 

*  but,  just  before,  I  had  fallen  into  many  corrupt  thoughts,  and 

*  my  body  is  in  continuous  rebellion,  which  was  also  repre- 
'  sented  to  me  by  froth,  which  had  to  be  wiped  away.  ..... 

'  The  day  before  I  enjoyed  internal  quiet  and  content  in  my 

*  lot  as  appointed  by  tlie  Lord,     T  felt  the  strong  work  of  the 
^  Holy  Spirit  and  a  pleasm^e  as  of  Paradise  in  my  whole  body.* 
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Danger  amofit/  Women. 
'  I  nevertheless  eoiild  not  refram  from  going  after  women, 

*  though  jiot  with  the  uitentlon  of  cominittuig  actSy  especially 

*  aa  in  my  dreams  I  saw  it  was  bo  much  against  the  law  of  God. 

*  I  went  to  certain  places  with  Professor  Ohlreck In 

*  one  day  I  was  twice  in  danger  of  my  life,  so  that  if  God  had 
'not  been  my  protector  I  shonld  have  lost  my  life.     The 

*  particulars  I  refrain  from  describing.' 

The  Intense  Inward  Joy  (same  date), 

*  However  the  inward  joy  continued  so  strongly^  especially 

*  when  I  was  alone  in  the  mornings  noon,  and  evening,  that 

*  it  may  be  hkcned  to  lieavenly  joy  brought  to  earth.     This 
*joy  I  hope  to  keep  as  long  a»  through  the  Lord's  grace  I 

*  walk  in  pure  ways  and  keep  the  right  patli  in  view ;  for  if  I 

*  turn  aside  and  seek  delight  in  worldly  things,  the  joy  dia- 

*  appears ' 

The  Maraman  Brethren  in  Fetter  Lane, 

*  By  several  providential  leadings  I  was  brought  to  the 

*  Church  of  the  Moravian  Brethren,  who  regard  themselves  as 

*  the  true  Lutherans.     They  tell  each  other,  that  tliey  feel  the 

*  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  tnist  only  in  the  grace  of 

*  God,  and  the  blood  and  merits  of  Christ,    They  are  simple- 

*  minded  in  their  doings.     I  shall  say  more  about  them  another 
'  time,  for  as  yet  I  am  not  permitted  to  enter  into  brotherhood 

*  with  them.     Their  church  was  represented  Ut  rae  three  months 

*  before,  just  as  I  have  seen  it  since,  and  all  the  Brethren  were 

*  dressed  as  clergymen.' 

Here  the  Diaiy  breaks  off  from  the  20th  of  May  until  the 
11th  of  June, that  is,  for  three  weeks;  and  in  this  interval  wo 
may  take  occasion  to  set  forth  a  eurioua  narrative  relating  to 
Swedcnborg'a  conduct  and  state  of  mind  and  connection  with 
the  Moravian  Brethren,  Let  it  be  noted,  that  at  this  time, 
1744,  he  was  lodging  at  the  house  of  one  Brockiner  in  Fetter 
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Lane,  which  lane  connects  Holborn  with  Fleet  Street,  and  in 
which  the  Mnravian  meeting-house  was  and  remains  situated. 

Our  story  is  derived  from  tlie  Rev.  Aron  Mathcsius  *  whu 
in  1766,  four-and-twenty  years  after  our  pi^escot  date,  came 
from  Sweden  to  London  to  officiate  in  the  Swedish  Chapeh 
Hearing  much  of  Bwedenborg's  Spiritnahsin,  which  he  is  said 
to  have  held  in  high  contempt,  through  accident  or  search  he 
cimie  across  Brockmer,  who  was  still  Uviiig  iii  Fetter  Lane, 
and  led  him  off  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Biirgman^  the  Minister  of 
the  German  Church  in  the  Savoy,  and  in  Burgman's  presence 
drew  from  Brockmer's  lips  the  statement  we  subjoin. 

Mathesius  some  years  afterwards  gave  tJie  Rev.  John 
Wesley  a  copy  of  Brockmer^s  narration,  which  Wesley  printed 
in  his  Ar7ninian  Magazine  for  January,  178L  We  have  also 
in  manuscript,  in  Swedish,  the  story  directly  from  Mathesius'a 
own  hand,  Thirt  I  liavi'  bad  translated,  and  ti*om  it  print. 
With  tlie  exception  of  two  or  three  extra  details  it  is  precisely 
the  same  m  that  given  in  the  Arminiun  Magazine,  Wesley 
introduc€»s  it  to  his  rt^aders  with  this  preface— 

'  Armmtan  Magazine^ 
^  Janitarf/y  1781. 

*  An  Acv^unt  of  Baron  SwedeiJmrg, 
*  The  following  account  of  a  very  great  man,  was  given 


*  •  Rev.  Aron  M»the»ia»,  bom  at  Pyhftjocke,  in  Finland,  26th  November, 
M736.     ^  Hifl  ftttlitjr  wfts  the  ReT.  Nib  Mathefiius,  who  hdd  25  children^  of 

*  whom  Aron  was  the  yotmgest,  Hta  father  died  1740.  After  atti^nding 
'  5ohf«l  &t  Ulleaborg,  he  hecnnie  student  at  Upsftlii,  1754 ;  Fhil.  Dr.  there, 

*  1764,  During  three  years  tutor  to  n  mn  of  the  Rev.  Dr>  NoriDg.  Ordained 
*iit  Abo,  1767.     Came  to  lA>ndoii,   1768,  and  asBisted  Pastor  Fereliii*,  and 

*  nflSciatcd  also  some  time  at  the  Danish  Church.  Was  appointed  Minister  of 
'the  8wedi«h  Churcht  and  Ciiaplain  to  the  Embassy,  Ist  NoTember,  1773. 

*  Resigoed  this  place  and  returned  to  Sweden,  1784,  where  he  lived  on  a 

*  private  estate  till  1805,  when  he  was  ap])ointed  to  the  R^fct/iry  of  Fog-las, 
*iii  the  diocese  of  Skara.  Died  29th  November,  1809.  Marrkd,  1781),  and 
*had  twu  children,  one  son  and  one  daughter,  whu  are  both  living.' — 
Ante^rhanfjftt'  rih'amle  Smtuka  Kp'k4tn  i  Lrtuflon^qf  G,  IK  Carlson.  Stockholm, 
1852,  IK  1J3. 
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*  me  by  one  of  his  own  countrymen.     He  is  now  ui  London, 

*  as  18  Mr.  Brocknier  also,  and  ready  to  attest  every  part  of  it. 
'  In  the  Baron's  writings  thci^^  ai  e  many  excellent  things :  but 

*  there  are  many  likewise  which  arc  whhnsical  to  the  last  degree. 

*  And  Home  of  thet^e  may  do  hurt  even  to  serions  persons, 

*  whoso  imaginations  are  stronger  than  theii' judgements*' 


Mrochmer^s  Narrative, 

'    *  In  the  year  1743,*  one  of  tlic  Moravian  Brethren,  named 
'  Scniffj  made  acquaintance  with  Mr*  Emanuel  Swedenhorg 

*  while  they  were  passengers  in  a  post-yaeht  fri^m   Holland  to 

*  England,      Mr,  Swedenhorg,  who  was  a  God-fearing  man, 

*  wiiihed  to  be  directed  to  some  house  in  London,  where  he 

*  might  Hve  quietly  and  economically.  Mr.  Senlff  brought 
'  him  to  me,  and  I  cheerfully  took  him  in, 

*  Jlr,  Swedenhorg  behaved  very  properly  in  my  house. 
'  Every  Sunday  he  went  to  the  church  of  the  Moravian 
'  Brothers  in  Fetter  Lane.  He  kept  solitary,  yet  ciime  often 
'  to  me,  and  m  talking  expressed  much  pleasure  in  hearing  the 

*  Gospel  in  London.  Ho  he  continued  for  sovcral  montlis 
'  approving  of  what  he  heard  at  the  chapel. 

*  One  day  he  said   to  mc,  he  was  glad,  the  Gospel  was 

*  preached  to  the  poor,  but  couiplained  of  the  learned  and  rich 
'  who,  he  thought,  must  go  to  HelL  Under  this  idea  he 
'contiimed  several  months.  He  told  me  he  was  writing  a 
'  small  Latin  book,  which  would  be  gratuitously  distributed 
'  among  the  learned  men  in  the  Universities  of  England. 

'After  this  he  did  not  open  the  door  of  his  chamber  for 

*  two  days,  nor  alluw  the  maid-servant  to  make  the  bed  and 
^  dust  aa  usual. 

'  One  evening  when  1  was  in  a  coffee-house,  the  maid  ran 
'  in  to  call  me  home,  saying,  tliat  something  strange  must  have 


•  Should  be  1744, 
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'  happened  to  llr.  Swedenborg.  She  had  several  times  knocked 
'  at  his  door  without  liis  aosweringj  or  openuig  it. 

^  Upon  this  I  went  honiCj  and  knocked  at  his  door^  and 

*  cjilled  him  by  name*  He  then  jnniped  out  of  hed,  and  I  asked 
'  hiiu  if  he  would  not  allow  the  servant  to  enter  and  make  lila 
'  bed?     He  answered,  "  No,''  and  desired  to  be  left  alone,  for 

*  he  had  a  great  work  on  hand, 

*  This  was  about  nine  in  the  evening.  Lea^'ing  his  door 
'  and  going  up  stairs,  he  ruHlied  up  after  me,  making  a  fearful 

*  appearance.  His  hair  stood  upright,  and  he  foamed  round 
'  the  mouth.  He  tried  to  speak,  but  could  not  utter  his 
'  thoughts,  Btammering  long  before  he  could  get  out  a  word. 

'  At  last  he  »aid,  that  he  had  something  to  confide  to  me 

*  privately,  namely,  That  he  was  Messiah,  that  he  was  come 
'  to  Ix!  erueified  for  the  Jews,  and  that  I  (since  he  spoke  with 

*  difficulty)   should  be   his  spokesman,  and  go  with  him  to- 

*  morrow  to  the  Sj^iagogue,  there  to  preach  his  words, 

'  He  continued,  *'  I  know  you  are  an  honest  man,  for  I  am 
' '  sure  you  love  the  Lord,  bat  I  fear  you  believe  rae  not." 

'  I  now  began  to  be  afraid,  and  considered  a  long  time  ere 
'  I  replied.     At  last,  I  said, 

' '  You  are  Mr.  Swedenborg,  a  somewhat  <iged  man,  and 
' '  as  you  tell    me,  have  never  taken  medicine ;   wherefore  I 

*  *  tlunk  some  of  a  right  sort  would  do  you  good.      Dr.  Smith 

*  *  is  near,  he  is  your  friend  and  mine,  let  ua  go  to  him,  and  he 
' '  will  give  you  somctliuig  fitted  for  your  state.      Yet  I  shall 

*  *  make  this  bargain  with  you,  if  the  Angel  appears  to  me  and 

*  *  delivers  the  message  you  mention,  I  shall  obey  the  same. 
'  ^  If  not,  you  shall  go  with  me  to  Dr.  Smith  in  the  morning." 

*  He  told  me  several  times  the  Angel  would  appear  to  me,* 
'  whereupon  we  took  leave  of  eacJi  other  and  went  to  bed. 


*  *'  I  know  jou  arc  a  good  man,  liut  I  suspect  you  will  not  "believe  inc. 
**  Therefore  tlio  Angel  wiU  appear  at  your  bedside  early  in  the  nionningT 
**  tlitii  you  will  believe  rae/^ — Version  in  the  Arminian  Ma/fazipe. 
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*  In  expectation  of  the  Angtl  I  could  not  sleep,  but  lay 

*  awake  tlie  wliole  niglit.     My  wife  and  eliildreii  were  at  tlie 

*  same  time  very  ill,  which  increased  my  anxiety.    I  rose  about 

*  5  o^clock  in  the  moniing. 

*  Ab  aoon  aa  Jlr.  Swedcnborg  heard  me  move  over-head 

*  he  jmnpcd  out  of  bed,  throw  on  a  gown,  and  ran  in  the 

*  greatest  haste  up  to  me,  with  his  night-cap  half  on  his  head, 

*  to  receive  the  new8  about  my  call, 

'  1  tried  by  several  remarks  to  prepare  his  excited  mind 
'  for  my  answer,  lie  foamed  and  cried  again  and  again, 
"But  how — how—how ?''  Then  I  reminded  him  of  our 
'  agreement  to  go  to  Dr.  Sonth.  At  this  he  *^isked  nie  straight 
'  down,  '*  Came  not  the  vision  ?''  I  answered,  "  No ;  and  now 
**  I  suppose  yon  will  go  with  me  to  Dr,  Smith.*'  He  rejdied, 
'*  I  will  not  go  to  any  Doctor.'' 

*  lie  then  spoke  a  long  wliilc  to  himself.  At  last  he  said, — 
"  I  am  now  associating  with  two  Spirits,  one  on  the  right 
"  hand  and  the  other  on  the  left*  One  asks  me  to  follow  you^ 
"  for  you  are  a  gcKid  fi-llow ;  the  other  says  I  ouglit  to  have 
*'  nothmg  to  do  with  you  because  you  are  good  for  nothing/' 

'  1  answered,  ''  Believe  neither  of  them,  but  let  us  thank 
*'  God,  Who  has  given  us  power  to  believe  in  Ilis  Word." 
'  He   then  went  down  stairs  to   his  room,  but  retunicd 

*  immediatelyj  and  spoke,  but  so  confusedly  that  he  could  not 

*  be  understood,  I  began  to  he  frightened^  snspecting  that  he 
'  might  have  a  penknife  or  other  instrument  to  liurt  nie.  In 
'  my  fear  I  addressed  biin  seriously,  requesting  him  to  walk 
^  down  stairs,  as  he  had  no  business  in  my  room, 

'  Then  Mr,  Swedenborg  sat  down  in  a  chair  aud  wept  like 

*  a  child,  J^d  saidj  ^^  Do  you  believe,  that  I  will  do  you  any 
"hann?''  I  also  began  to  weep.  It  commenced  to  rain 
'  very  hard, 

'  After  this  I  dressed.     When  I  ciimc  down  I  found  Jin 

*  Swedenbiirg   also   dressed,  sitting  in    an  arm-K?hair  with  a 

*  great   stick   iu   his  band  and   the  door  open.      He  called, 
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"  Come   111,  come  in/'  and  waved   the  stick.     I  wanted   to 

'  get  a  coach,  but  Mi\  Swedenl>org  would  not  accompany  me. 

^I  then  went  to  I)r,  SaiitJjj  Mr.  Swedenhorg's  iDtiniate 

*  friend,  and  told  him  w^hal  had  happened ;  and  asked  al»o  that 

*  he  would  receive  Mr,  Swcdcuborg  into  his  house.  He  had 
'  however  no  room  for  him,  but  engaged  apartments  for  him 

*  wnth  Mr.  Michael  Caer,  wig-maker,  in  Warner  Street,  Cold 

*  Dath  Fields,  three  or  four  houses  from  his  own, 

*  Wliilst  I  was  with  Dr,  Smith,  Mr.  Swedenboi^  went  to 

*  the  Swedish  Envoy^  but  waa  not  admitted,  it  beuig  post-day* 
'  Departing  thciiee  he  pulled  off  his  clothes  and  rolled  hiniself 
'  in  very  deep  mod  in  a  gutter.     Then  he  distributed  money 

*  fi'om  his  pocketa  among  the  crowd  which  had  gathered.* 

'  In  this  state  some  of  the  foot-raen  of  the  Swedish  Envoy 

*  chanced  to  see  hini  and  brought  him  to  me  very  fuul  with 

*  dirt,     I  told  him  that  a  good  quarter  had  been  taken  for  him 

*  near  Dr,  Smith,  and  asked  lum  if  he  was  willing  to  live  there. 

*  He  answered,  *^  Yes.*' 

*  I  sent  for  a  coacli,  but  Mr.  Swedeuborg  would  walk,  and 

*  with  the  help  of  two  men  he  reached  his  new^  lodging, 

*  i\iTived  there,  he  asked  for  a  tub  of  water  and  six 
'  towels,  and  entering  one  of  the  inner  rooms,  locked  the  door, 
'  and  spite  of  all  entreaties  would  not  open  it.  In  fear  lest 
'  he  should  hurt  himself  the  door  was  forced,  w^hen  he  was 

*  discovered  washing  his  feet,  and  the  towels  all  wet.  He 
'  a^nked  for  six  more. 

*  I  then  went  home,  and  left  six  men  as  guards  over  him. 

*  Dr.  Smith  visited  him,  and  administered  some  medicine, 
'  which  did  him  much  good. 

'  I  went  to  the  Swedish  Envoy,  told  him  what  had  hap- 
'  pened,  and  required  that  Mi*.  Swedenborg^s  rooms,  in  my 


*  *He  tlieii  wont  to  a  place  called  Gtilly  Hole,  undrCBgcd  himself*  roUod 

*  in  u  very  deep  muilj  imd  threw  the  morioy  out  of  his  p'Xjketg  among  the 

*  crowd.* — Artninian  Mofiazhuu 
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^  Itougc,  niight  be  sealed.  The  Eovoy  wan  infiiiltvly  pleaded 
^  with  my  kindness   to    Mr.  Swredciiborg,  thanked  me  very 

*  much  for  all  my  trouble ;  and  a^tiured  me  that  the  seahng 
^  of  Mr*  SwL'denhorg's  chambers  was  nnneeessary  aa  he  tiad 
'  heard  well  of  me,  and  had  in  me  ijerfeet  eonfidenee, 

*  After  this  1  C4>ntinucd  to  visit  Mr,  Swedcuhorgj  who  at 
'  last  had  ouly  one  keeper.  He  many  times  avowed  his 
'g^ratitude  for  tlie  trouble  I  had  with  him.  He  would  never 
^  leave  the  tenet,  however,  tliat  he  was  Jlcssiah* 

'  One  day  when  Dr.  Smith  had  given  him  a  laxative,  he 

*  went  out  into  the  fields  and  ran  about  so  fast  that  his  keeper 

*  could  not  follow  him.     ill*.  Swedenborg  sat  down  on  a  stile 

*  and  laughed.     When  his  man  came  near  him,  he  rose  and 

*  ran  to  another  stUe,  and  so  on. 

*  When  the  dog-days  began,  he  became  worse  and  worse. 
'Afterwards    I   anHociated   very  little   with  hiui.      Now   and 

*  then  we  met  in  tlie  streets,  and  I  always  found  he  retained 
'  his  former  opinion/ 


Mathesius  adjoins  to  his  copy  this  testimony— 

'  The  above  account  was  word  t>y  word  delivered  to  mi' 
^  by  Mr*  Broekiner,  an  lionent  and  trustworthy  man,  in  i\n^ 
'  house  and  presence  of  Mr.  Burgman,  ilinlster  of  the  Gennan 
*  Church,  the  Savoy,  London,  while  Swedeuborg  lived. 

'  Aron  Mathesius, 
*Stora  Hallfara,  27th  August,  1796.' 

Pkinly  a  straightforward  and  well  authenticated  story, 
possibly  somewhat  coloured  by  the  influence  of  Mathesius,  and 
by  the  inevitable  treachery  of  a  twenty-four  years'  memory ; 
but  fitting  into  the  incoherences  of  the  IMary  with  singular 
credibility,  and  full  of  touches  characteristic  of  a  timid,  prudent 
and  credulous  London  lodging-house  keeper.  Thanks  arc 
due  to  Mathesius  for  his  carefLd  preservation  of  a  testimony, 
wliich  else  had  died  with  Brockmer. 

Robert  Hindmarsh,  a  zealous  Swedenborgian,  some  tinje 
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ill,  or  after  1783,  accompanied  by  three  friends,  called  on 
Brocknier,  and  questioned  him  very  closely  about  the  tale  he 
bad  told  MutbesiiuSj  reading  it  over  to  him  from  *  The  Arminian 
*  Mafjazine^'  along  with  another  tale,  (whicli  will  be  presently 
cited)  to  the  great  alarm  and  confusion,  we  apprehend,  of  poor 
Broekmer's  mind.*  Ilmdmarsh  professesj  that  Broekmcr 
told  Itini — 

'^  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  recollection  some 
"  things  in  that  account  are  true,  others  are  absolutely  false, 
*^  and  the  whole  is  exaggerated  and  unfairly  stated.  It  is 
"  true,  that  8wcdeiihorg  once  called  himself  the  Messiah,  but 
**  not  true,  that  he  always  persisted  in  it  wJicnever  I  met  him 
'*  afterwards*  It  was  tniCj  that  his  hair  stood  upright,  for  as 
"  he  w^ore  a  wig,  it  was  necessary  to  keep  his  hair  cut  short,  in 
''  wjiicli  ease  any  person's  hair  will  stand  upnght  \  but  it  is 
"  not  true,  that  he  looked  frightful  or  wild,  fur  he  was  of  a 
^'  most  placid  and  serene  disposition.  It  is  trucj  tliat  he  had 
''  an  impedhnent  in  his  speech,  and  spoke  with  carnestneaa ; 
"  but  not  true,  that  he  f*>amed  at  the  mouth." 

llindmarsb  teeling  how  little  he  was  taking  by  Iiis  motion 
then  addressed  this  wide  question  to  Broekmer — 

"  Supposing  it  to  be  true,  that  Swedenborg  did  actually 
"  see  and  converse  with  Angels  and  Spirits,— Did  you  ever 
*'  observe  anything  in  his  behaviour,  tliat  might  not  naturally 
"  be  expected  on  such  an  extraordinary  occasion?*' 

To  w^iich  he  represents  Broekmer  returning  this  accommo- 
dating answer^ — 

**  If  I  believed  that  to  be  true,  1  should  not  w^ondcr  at 
"  anything  he  said  or  did;  but  would  rather  wonder,  that  the 
'^surprise  he  must  have  felt  on  such  an  occasion,  did  not 


*  The  visit  he  doscribed  iu  a  periodical  of  which  h©  wrs  publisher 
(9iit]t]c*(]if  '  The  New  Magazine  of  Knotdcdgt  conc^rnhft  Heaven  and  Mtll^  and 
'  tfte  Umt^eraal  World  of  Nftture,  drj  By  a  Houiety  of  Geaitlemen,  Vol.  II, 
p.  \yi.  Mnrvh,  1791.  London.  The  Ititerviow  with  BixKskmer  is  rcpeated 
by  Uindnmrsh  iu  several  wtirk^i  and  is  a  «iock  quoUtion  nf  8wodcnl>org:iHit 
Apolo^iftt.H 
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*'  betray  him  into  more  unguarded  expressions  than  were  ever 
**  known  to  escape  liim  ;  (or  he  did  find  said  nothings  but  what 
*'  I  coidd  easilj  account  for  in  my  own  niindj  if  I  really 
**  believed  what  he  declares  in  his  writings  to  be  true/' 

WTiether  or  not  Ilindmarsh  and  his  three  friends  had 
muddled  Broekmer'8  uieinory  with  readings  from  '  7'he  Ar^ 

*  minian Magazine^  and  cross-questioning,  it  \»  plain,  on  his  own 
evidence,  that  he  did  nothing  substantial  I  j  to  upset  Brockmer^s 
testimony  as  delivered  to  llatliesiiiB.     *  Some  things  in  it  wei'e 

*  true,  some  false,  and  the  whole  exaggerated,^  is  evidently  a 
rhetorical  flourish  of  Hindmarsh's ;  for  whoa  be  condescends 
to  partieulai-^  he  is  only  able  to  make  a  few  trifling  emenda- 
tions as  to  manner,  and  to  adduce  not  anything  which  can  be 
designated  *  absolutely  false.'  Moreover  Ilindmarsh  failed  to 
extract  from  Brocknier  under  what  circumstances  he  confided 
to  Mathesius  the  story  about  his  lorlger*  His  examination  of 
Brockmer  is  very  unsatisfactory.  In  the  end,  even  in  the 
details  where  they  slightly  differ,  we  can  but  come  to  tliese 
questions,  Did  Bmckmer  speak  the  truth  to  Mathesius,  or  to 
HindmarshV  and,  Which  are  we  to  believe,  Mathesius  or 
Ilindmarsh?  For  us,  Hiudmarsh  does  little  more  than  provide 
reasons  for  Mathesius's  substantial  credibility- 

Mathesiud  is  reputed  to  have  disliked  Swedeuborg,  and 
Swedenborg  Mathesius.*  Iliuduiarsh  on  t!ie  other  hand  was 
an  out-and-out  Swedenborgian  devotee.  There  was  prejudice 
apparently  on  the  side  of  both ;  but  another  and  a  more 
impartial  witness  we  are  able  to  produce  in  the  person  of  the 
Kev,  Francis  Okely,  a  Moravian  preacher,  wlio  sliortly  before 
Swedenborg's  death  made  liii*  acquaintance,  and  read  his  books 
with  imngled  approval  and  dissent.  Writing  of  MathcHius^a 
story  as  published  by  Wesley  he  remarks: — 

*  There  is  no  denying,  that  in   the  year  1743'   (1744) 


*  Whon  8w«^tlcnbor^  was  dying,  it  rt^ns  pro]viR(;il  to  send  for  Mntlie^iuji  o> 
nilmrtiistcr  the  f^wmintiiit,  l»ut  SwvilciibfU'g  refiwed  to  »cc  him,  pn-«fcrriiig 
Kfrdjiin,  nnotbci  l?ivetlUh  clKrj^y'n'Oi 
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*  when  Swcdcnborg  waa  first  (as  he  aakl)  introduced  into  tho 
-  Spiritnal  AVoHd,  he  was  tor  a  while  insane.  He  then  lived 
'  widi  Mr*  Brockmer,  as  Mr.  J.  Wesley  has  published  in  hia 
'  ^  Anmnmn  Magazine'^  for  January,  1 781 Aa  I  rather 

*  suspect  J.  W/s  narratives,  they  beings  always  warped  to  his 
^  DW^l  inclination,  1  inquired  uf  Mr.  Brocknier  concernhig  it, 
'  and  have  found  all  the  main  Imea  of  it  tnith,'* 

This,  I  think,  may  tie  considered  conclusive  in  favour  of 
the  tintlifulness  rjf  Mathesiuw. 

We  now  come  to  a  painful  passage  connected  with  thisn 
affair,  in  which  \^'eHh•y  munt  he  severely  censured  for  some 
careless  tattle,  by  which  he  brought  down  odium  alike  on 
8^'edenborg  and  Matliesius,  and  threw  the  clear  and  honest 
story  of  Broekmer  into  confusion  and  discredit. 

We  have  soeuj  that  he  printed  Brock mer's  story  comnm- 
nicated  to  him  by  Matliesius  in  liia  '^  Arminian  Magdzine^  for 
Januaiyj  1781  ;  and  so  far,  good.  Sundrj^  Methodists  about 
that  time  had  begun  to  look  into  Swedenborg's  books,  and 
ask  questions  concerning  his  doctrines ;  and  Wesley  for  their 
guidance,  at  AVakeficld,  in  May,  1782,  drew*  up  a  paper,  en- 
titled '  Thoughts  about  Sicedenborg^^  in  which  he  ridiciJed  and 
contravei"ted  Swedcnborgian  opinions  in  a  very  flippant  and 
silly  manner.  From  press  of  matter,  or  some  other  cause, 
tlie  article  did  not  make  its  appearance  m   *  The  Armintan 

*  Magazine^  until  the  following  year,  when,  in  the  number  for 
August  J  1783,  he  entertained  his  readers  with  his  *  Thoughts^ 
and  the  following  astounding  vcrsinn  of  the  Broekmer  story— 

'  Many  years  ago  the  Bai^on  came  over  to  England,  and 

*  lodged  at  one  Mr*  Brockmer's ;  who  infonned  me,  (and  the 
'same  information  was  given  me  by  Mr,  Mathcsiu^,  a  very 
'  (serious  Sw^edish  clergyman,  both  of  T»vhom  were  alive  wdien  I 


«  From  tlie  Rev.  Fmiicis  Okely's  *  Eefit^Hiona  on  Bnnm  Swetlenhorg'* 
*  Wt/rka,^  printed  in  tho  New  York  ^  New  Jerumlem  Mc^strtger*  of  28th 
December,  1861. 
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*  left  London,  and,  I  supposej  are  bo  still,)  that  while  he  was 

*  in  Ills  house  he  had  a  violent  fever ;  in  the  height  of  which, 
^  being  totally  deliroiis,  he  broke  from  Mr,  Brockmer^  ran  into 

*  the  street  stark  naked,  proclaimed  himS4?lf  the  Messiahj  and 

*  rolled  himself  in  the  inirc.  I  suppose  he  dates  from  tliis 
'  time  hia  admission  into  the  society  of  Angels.  From  this 
*time  we  are  undoubtedly  to  date  that  peculiar  species  of 

*  insanity,  which  attended  him,  with  scarce  any  intermission, 
'  to  the  day  of  his  death/* 

With  the  true  story  of  Brockmer  before  us,  eommunieated 
to  Wesley  by  Mathesius,  and  printed  by  Wesley  within  three 
years  in  the  same  ^Armiman  Magazine^  we  ask,  Can  anything 
be  more  discreditable  to  Wesley's  veracity  than  this  second 
story?  It  is  superfluous  at  this  day  to  pay  compliments  to 
Wesley  for  his  zeal,  ability,  and  blessed  labours;  these  are 
universally  confessed;  but  we  cannot  forget,  that  he  was  a 
sad  gossip,  and  that  truth  was  nearly  certain  to  sutFer  wheu  it 
encountered  his  dislike  or  self-will.  The  instance  betbre  us  is 
no  more  than  characteristic  of  his  loose  and  unscrupulous 
habit  of  writing  and  speaking, 

Ilindniarsh  says  Bruckmer  told  him,  "  that  he  had  never 
"opened  his  mouth  on  the  sidijeet  of  Swedenborg  to  Mr. 
*^  Wesley ;"  adding,  "  Swedenborg  was  never  afflicted  with 
**  any  illness,  much  less  a  violent  fever,  while  at  my  house : 
**  nor  did  he  ever  break  from  me  in  a  delirious  state,  and  run 
*^  int^  the  street  stark  naked,  and  proclaim  himself  the  Messiah- 
^^  Perhaps  Mr.  Wesley  may  have  heard  the  report  fn>m  some 
"other  person;  and  it  is  well  known,  that  Mr.  Wesley  is  a 
"  very  credulons  man,  and  easily  imposed  upon  by  any  idle 
*'  tale,  from  whatever  quarter  it  may  come/' 

The  naiTative  of  Brockmer  preserved  by  Mathesins  ought 
to  be  kept  entirely  apart  from  Wesley's,  which  is  to  be  con- 
iiigned,  without  hesitation  to  the  refuge  of  lies.      Altliough 


•  ♦  Atmituafi  Motfti&lnt,*  1783,  page  438. 
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the  attentive  remler  will  at  once  have  discerned  that  tho  twa 
accxjiints  have  little  in  common,  yet  they  are  continually 
blended  together,  and  Mathesiiia  is  even  charged  with  having 
led  Wesley  aatray  !  The  late  Rev.  Samuel  Noble,  a  leading 
Swedenborf!;ien  preacher  and  writer,  declares*  with  a  bold 
ignorance,  which  were  it  le&s  bitter  might  be  amusing — 

*  It  has  given  much  pain  to  the  receivers  of  the  doctrines, 
'  communicated    in    the    writings  of    Swedenborg,    that    tho 
■  circulation   of  the  report  of  Im  insanity  8hould  have  been 
materially  promoted  by  a  man  m  much  entitled  to  respect 
'  as  the  ktc  Rev.  Mr.  Wesley*     It  in  however,  certain,  that 
In  the  part,  wljich  that  respectable  person  took  in  the  aifair, 
'  he  was  completely  imposed  upon  by  the  minister  of   the 
Swedish    Chapel    in    London,    Mr.    Mathesius,    who    waa 
Swedenborg *3   personal   mid    violent    enemy,t  .  *  •  -     The 
*  origin  of  the  story  was  evidently  no  more  than  this  ;  Sweden- 
borg mentioned  treely  to  Broekmer  tlie  commeneenient  of 
'  his  spiritual  intercourse :  Broekmer  talked  of  it :  and  from 
the  idle   reports  which  thus  got  abroad,  Mathesiuftj  nearly 
forty  years  afterwar<ls,  fabricated  the  talc  \\ith  which  he 
'  imposed  on  Mr.  Wesley.     Tliis  fact  is  alone  sntficient  to  fix 
'  the  brand  of  imposture  on  the  whole  story,' 

Not  content  with  l>ringing  such  a  gratuitous  charge  of 
fabriciition '  and  '  iuiposturo '  against  Mathcsius,  Mr.  Noble 
next  proceeds  to  assert,  that  Mathesius  himself  went  mad. 


♦  Iti  *  An  Appeal  in  hehnlf  of  the  Viem  of  the  EtarnaL  Wm-ld  and  Stats, 

*  nnd  the  Dovtrintx  of  FuUh  and  Life,  hdd  hy  the  Bftdtf  of  Christiana^  loha 
'  believe,  (hat  a  Xnv  Chun-h  i«  ^jnifial  {in  ike  Jicrel<j4ion,  Oiap.  xxi,)  b^  the 

*  Neic  Jemialctn :  anhractng  Aimrera  to  aft  jnHndjml  Objuctions  *  Third 
cdituin.  Urn  don.  1855.  pa|pfo  241.  NoLIo'S  '  Appeal^  nmoii^  tJio  Sweden^ 
borgiana  k  a  k»ok  which  holds  the  atime  plAcc  thjit  Biircky's  '  Apology ' 
docs  among  the  Quakers. 

t  That  Mftthesms  waa  ' Sweden borg's  porBdnal  and  violent  enemy*  is 
merely  an  inference  or  colouring  of  KohIc'«,  and  one  qiute  unwarranted. 
There  is  no  evidence,  that  the  two  men  ever  came  in  contact.  Mathesios 
upparently  had  no  Ixdicf  in  Hwedenbor^j-n  clauoB  and  doctrines,  and  this 
incredulity  W4«  in  nil  likoliliood  the  oxtent  of  hi»  aver«ion. 
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With  that  malice,  affecting  reluctance,  in  which  the  pious  are 
such  adeptSj  he  observes — 

*  We  are  by  no  means  prone  to  assiiirie  the  distnbution  of 

*  Divine  juxlgemeQts ;  but  it  really  is  difficult  to  avoid  thiokln^, 

*  that  we  behuhl  one  \ivre.     All  muBt  allow  it  to  be  a  iTiiiark- 

*  able  coincidence,  tlmt  the  man,  who  first  imputed  insanity  to 

*  Swcdenborg,  and  was  the  chief  cause  of  its  being  believed 

*  by  others,  should  hiniself  have  experienced  the  deplorable 
'  visitation,  and  continued  insane  througli  the  remainder  of 

*  his  life.  ,  .  .  •     All  the  accounts  agre« ;  and  thus  evident  it 

*  is,  that  into  the  pit,  which  tliis  ludiappy  man  digged  for 

*  another,  did  he  fall  himseUV 

The  *  accounta  which  agree '  are  of  next  to  no  authority 
whatever ;  they  are  three,  Tim  first  is  the  anonymous  preface 
to  an  ^  Abrege  des  Oui^rages  tVEm,  Swedenhorg^^  published  at 
Stockholm  in  1788,  in  wliich  it  is  stated,  that  Mathesius  had 
become  insane,  and  was  then  living  as^  a  madman  in  Stockholm; 
the  second,  is  the  assertion  of  Mr,  C.  B,  Wadstrom,  a  Swede, 
resident  iJi  London,  and  one  of  the  editors  of  an  early  Swe- 
denborgian  publication,  *  The  New  Jerusahm  Magazine  f  and 
the  third,  and  very  likely  the  origin  of  the  otlier  two,  is  the 
testimony  of  Bergstrora,  tlie  keeper  of  a  Swedish  inn,  the 
King's  Arms,  in  Welh'h»se  Square,  London,  where  Sweden borg 
once  lodged  for  ten  wrecks,  and  was  as  Bergstrom  said,  '  very 

*  generous  to  him/     Mr,  Provo*  visited  Bergstrom  on  the 
2nd  of  May,  1787,  when  !je  says  he  told  him,  that— 

'  Mr.  Mathesius  was  an  opponent  of  Swedcnhcjrg,  and 
*said  tliat  he  was  a  lunatic;    but  it  is  remarkable,  that  he 

*  went  lunatic  hirnat^lf ;    which   happened  one  day   when  he 

*  waa  in  the  Swedish  chuixh,   and  about  to  preach  :    /  i/jo^ 
^  there  and  saw  it:  he  has  been  so  ever  since,  and  was  sent 


»  Mr.  Peter  Provo*  a  wnrgeoti  in  I^ndon,  Htttbnr  of  a  book  entitled 

*  WMiitnU  JH^tUea.*      He  c<ill«?t*5d   from    nerg»trotn   and  other«  varions 
partkulttrB  rulntmg  to  ^wcnlciiborg,  which  were  funt  published  in   *  Tht 

*  ItddUctmd  UcpotUory,^  n  SwcdonUorgiiui  iiutgaieiiic,  hi  ]J:$3^. 
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*  back  to  Sweden,  where  ho  now  is  :    this  was  about  four 

*  years  ago.' 


Iti 


;  is  certaiol  V  of  little  consequence  to  us  at  this  day  whether 
JIatbesuis  went  mad  or  not  j  and  the  fact  of  Win  sanity  or 
insanity  in  1 7H4  in  no  wis^  aflFects  the  truth  of  the  narrative 
he  drew  out  of  Brockmer  fihoiit  1770;  yet  one  cannot  sec  the 

*  Divine  jndj]^emcuts'  thus  foolituhly  and  vindictively  digtribu ted 
on  tlic  tnimpory  evidence  of  an  anonjanoua  preface,  the  asser- 
tion of  a  Swedonhorgian  editor,  and  the  gossip  of  a  publican 
to  whom  Swedenhorg  had  been  handsome,  without  at  least 
pennitting  the  facts  of  llathesius's  Fife  to  speak  for  themselves. 
Mathesius,  neither  by  the  records  of  the  Swedish  Church,  nor 
to  the  knowledge  of  his  rebitivea  was  ever  insane.  iVfter 
working  and  preaching  for  sixteen  years  in  the  smoke  of  the 
east  of  London  his  health  failed,  and  pOf^sibly  Bergstrum  may 
have  seen  liitn  faint  or  full  into  a  fit  in  his  chapel,  and  mistake 
mme  incoherent  words  for  madness.  In  c^jusequence  of  hia 
fiiiling  health,  he  resigned  his  charge  in  1784,  and  returned 
to  country  life,  in  his  native  air,  in  Sweden,  Five  years  sub- 
sequently he  mamed;  in  1805  he  was  appointed  Rector  of 
Foglas,  a  living  in  Bishop  Svcdherg's  diocese  of  Skara ;  and 
died  in  1809  at  the  ripe  age  of  three  score  and  thirteen, 
leaving  behind  him  a  son  and  daughter,  %vho  yet  survive. 
These   tacts  nullify   utterly  the  statement,  that  '  Alathesius 

*  went  lunatic  and  con  turned  insane  to  the  end  of  his  life/ 
Sweeping  aside,  then,  the  scandal  of  Wesley  against  Sweden- 
borg  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  scandal  of  the  Swedenborgians 
against  Mathesius  on  the  other,  let  us  relate  one  other  story  con- 
nected with  this  period,  and  then  return  to  Swedenborg  himself. 


It  is  derived  from  the  preface  of  a  book*  published  1786^ 


*  '  Tableau  Anahjitque  et  MaUonni  de  la  Doctrine  CGesU  de  VJSglU^  de 
^  la  XouveUe  Jemsolt^n,  on  Precis  de$  (Euvres  ThiologigueM  d'  Emanuel 
*  Swfjieitl*nrgt  Jitli'hi  l^rmteiir  dtt  Seigneur  Jcaun  Christ,  A  Landreji,  se  trouoe 
*cA<w  VAttimr,  ^Vf.  62,  Tottenlmcn  Court  RiumIj  1786/ 
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by  Benedict  Chastanier,  a  French  surgeon  resident  m  London, 
^Uluding  to  Brockmcr's  and  to  Wesley's  stories,  which,  after 
the  manner  of  the  Swcdeuborgians,  he  mixes  together,  he 
writes — 

*  This  fable  had  its  origin  in  the  following  circumstancje : 
'  One  day  Swedenborg,  while  in  his  own  house,  fell  mto  a 

*  swoon,  or  a  kind  of  extasy,  or  rapture  of  soul  in  the  presence 

*  of  two  Jews.     They,  profiting  by  his  absence  of  mind,  stole 

*  his  gold  wateh.    Awakenmg,  Swedenborg  quickly  discovered, 

*  that  his  watch  had  been  taken  from  under  the  bolster  of  his 

*  bed,  and  at  once  asked  the  Jews  to  give  it  up.     "  Do  you 

*  **  not  know,"  said  they,  ''  that  in  your  trance  you  took  your 
*"watehj  went  out  into  the  street,  and  threw  it  into  the 
*" gutter?'*  Swedenborg  contented  himself  in  answering, 
* "  3Iy  friendsj  you  know  what  you  say  is  false*''      Being 

*  aften^^ards   advised  to   give   the   thieves  up  to  justice,  he 

*  answered,  "It  is  not  worth  the  trouble.  By  this  action 
* "  these  good  Israelites  have  wronged  themselves  more  than 

*  **  me.     Tlie  Lord  have  mercy  on  them  1''     An  answer  right 

*  wortliy  of  Swedenborg.' 

Chastanier  adduct^s  the  name  Mr.  C.  Springer,  Swedish 
Consul  m  London,  and  a  friend  of  Swedenborg's,  in  con- 
firmation of  the  truth  of  this  odd  anecdote.  It  is  too  French 
to  be  quite  credible ;  and  it  certainly  does  not  explain  away 
Brockmer  any  more  than  does  Mr;  Noble's  more  unscrupulous 
vituperation. 

We  now  resume  the  Diary. 

^  June  U  X  12,  1744.    London. 

*  I  was  bl  thoughts  about  those,  who  resist  the  Holy  Spirit, 

*  and  those  who  give  themselves  up  to  tlie  Spirit's  guidance 

'  15  X  16. 

*  A  representation  of  my  psist  life  was  brought  befoi'e  mc, 

*  and  also  of  h<>w  I  have  been  walking  among  deep  abysses  oa 
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*  every  etidcj  and  how  I  turned  back.  Then  I  came  into  a  very 
'  magnificent  grove  planted  with  most  beautiful  fig  trees  in 

*  perfect  growth  and  order.  On  one  there  appeared  withered 
^figs 

*  20  X  21  June. 

*  It  Bcomed  to  bo  imder  consideration  whether  I  should  be 

*  ndniittcd  tn  the  Hociety,or  to  any  of  its  councils.  My  father 
'  c^nic  out  and  told  mc,  that  what  I  bad  wi-itteu  about  Provi- 
^  deuce  waa  most  beautiful,     1  rcmcmbored   it  was  only  a 

*  little  treatise.  After  this,  one  night  I  found  myself  in  a 
'  church  but  naked,  with  nothinj^  on  but  my  shirt,  so  thai  I 
'  did  n4)t  venture  forth.  This  may  siguifyj  that  i  am  not  as 
^  yet  clad  and  prepared  as  I  ought  to  be 

'1X2  July. 

^  There  happened  to  me  something  very  curious.     I  came 

*  into  violent  ahudderings,  aa  when  Christ  showed  mo  His 

*  Divine  mercy,     Tlie  one  fit  followed  the  other  ten  or  fifteen 

*  times.     I  expected  to  bo  tlirown  on  my  face  as  I>efore,  but 

*  thi§  did  not  occur.     At  last,  treinhling,  I  was  lifted  up,  and 

*  with  my  bands  I  felt  a  (human)  back.  I  felt  with  my  lianda 
'  all  aloug  the  back,  and  then  the  breast.  Innnediately  it  lay 
'  down,  and   I  saw  in  front  the  countenance  also,  but  very 

*  obscurely.  I  was  then  kneeling,  and  I  thought  to  myself 
'  wliether  or  not  I  should  lay  myself  down  beside  it,  but  this 

*  I  did  notj  for  it  seemed  as  if  not  permitted. 

*  The  shuddermgs  came  all  from  the  lower  paiia  of  my 

*  body  up  to  my  bead.  This  was  in  a  vision,  when  I  was 
'  neither  waking  nor  sleeping,  for  I  had  all  my  tlioughts  about 
'  me.     It  was  the  inward  man  Bcparated  from  the  outward, 

*  that  was  made  aware  of  this. 

'  When   I  waa   quite   awake    similar    shudderings  came 

*  several  tunes  over  mo.     It  could  not  but  be  a  holy  Angel, 

*  because  I  was  nut  thrown  on  my  face'  (ils  lie  was  at  the 
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Divine  appearance})  *  What  it  meana  our  Lord  knows  be-st. . . . 

*  God's  mercy  is  shewn  both  to  my  inward  and  outward  man. 
^God  alone  be  praised! 

*  From  these  and  other  inilicatioiis  I  perceive,  that  it  may 
'signify,  that  I  nhall  discover  truths  concerning  tho  internal 
'  sensations,  feeling  then  along  the  back  but  only  touching 

*  tliem  in  front  obscurely 

'3x4  July. 

'  I  seemed  to  take  leave  of  her  with  particular  tenderness, 

*  kissing  her,  when  another  woman  a  Bhort  way  oHf  appeared. 

*  The  result  was,  that  when  awake  I  was  in  eontimial  amorous 

*  desire This  signifies,  tliat  I  have  now  finislicd  what 

'  I  have  written  on  tlie  Senses  in  general,  and  the  operation 

*  of  the  Interior  Faculties I  now  come  to  the  second 

'  part  or  the  Cerebnun,  .  .  . 

'  21  X  22. 

'  I  saw  a  congregation  in  which  every  one  liad  a  little 
'  crowii  on  his  head,  and  two  that  stood  in  front  had  large  and 

*  magnificent  crowns ,  It  signifies  those  who  had  got 

*  martyr  crowns,  of  whom  I  had  been  thinking  the  day  before. 
'  WTio  the  two  in  front  were  I  do  not  know ;  whether  one  of 
'  them  was  Muss,  I  am  not  aware.  .  .  ,  •  . 

*  WTicn  I  awoke,  I  came  into  a  vision  wherein  I  saw  much 

*  gold  before  me ;  the  air  was  full  of  it.  It  nie^^ns  that  the 
'  Lordj  WHio  disposes  all,  affords  me  all  I  want  in  spiritual  and 
'  worldly  tilings,  whenever  I  cast  my  cares  on  Ilbn, 

'  22  X  23. 

*  I  a^ipeared  to  take  a  very  high  flight,  but  in  sucli  a  circle, 

*  that  1  came  down  just  when  1  grew  tired.     1  saw  a  beautitul 

*  drawing-room  with  a  very  fine  tapestry  on  the  walls,  all  of 

*  one  piece.     It  signifies  what  I  had  in  my  mind  and  heart  the 

*  day  before;  that  if  wo  leave  (Jliri?<t  to  care  for  us  in  spiritual 
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*  and  worldly  things,  all  is  done*  I  saw  a  boy  running  away 
'  with  one  of  my  shirta.  It  may  meaiij  that  I  had  neglected 
'  to  wash  my  feet. 

*  30  July  X  1  August. 
'  I  was  a  long  time  in  holy  shudderinggj  but  at  the  sfiine 
'  time  in  a  deep  sleep,     I  thought  whether  I  might  not  see 

*  something  holy,     I  appeared  to  be  thrown  on  my  face,  but  I 

*  am  unable  to  my  witli  certainty 

'  After  this  I  waited  in  expectation  of  a  procession  of 
'  horses.  They  came  of  a  light  yellow  colour^  beautiful  large 
'  horses.      Afterwards  more  came  to  me ;    coach-hor.'^es,  tat, 

*  large  and  handsomcj  decorated  with  lovely  harness.     This 

*  signifies  the  book  I  have  now  begun  on  the  Cerebrum.     Thus 

*  1  leam^  that  I  have  God's  assistance  in  it,  which  greatly  aids 
*me • 


'  26  X  27. 

^  Tlie  day  before  I  was  much  troubled  and  weighed  down 

*  with  ray  siua,  which  it  seemed  to  me  had  uot  Ijeeu  forgiven, 

*  and  which  hindered  me  the  last  time  from  partaking  of  tlie 

*  Lord's  Supper-  Then  I  seemed  to  be  relieved.  In  the 
'  night  the  soles  of  my  feet  appeared  to  be  (juitc  white,  whicli 
'  sigiiihet*,  that  my  sins  are  fbrgivcnj  and  still  more,  that  1  ajn 
^  again  once  more  welcome.  .... 

'1x2  September. 
*  I  meditated  going  to   the  Lord's   Supi>€r  on  the  2nd 

*  because  I  was  assured,  so  far  as  I  know,  tliat  I  am  delivered 

*  from  my  sins.      But  then  I  saw  a  large  dog,  which  run 

*  towards  me,  but  he  did  me  no  harm.  .... 

'  Aftei^^ards  I  seemed  to  hear,  that  Didcron  had  left  his 

*  King  and  gone  over  to  the  Danes  and  there  was  slain.  .  •  .  . 
^  I  waited  for  his  corpse.  I  laeitrd  immediately,  as  if  he  had 
'  ill^plred  mc,  that  T  ought  nut  to  leave   the   congregatinii  nf 
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*  Christ,  nor  ^o  to  that  place  to  receive  the  Lortrs  Supper^ 

*  and  tliat  if  I  did  so,  I  should  become  again  spiritually  dead. 

*  I  could  not  uiiderBtaud  anything  more,  m  that  tlierc  h  a 

*  jnystery  in  it.     I  did  not  go,  and  wa»  kindled  liy  the  Holy 

*  Spirit,  as  is  generally  the  case  wlicn  I  foUow  its  dictates.  .  .  » 

'17  X  18  September. 
^  I  saw  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  one   said,  that  lie  wan 

*  going  to  bring  on  a  quarrel  between  tlic  Kings  of  I'rua^la 
'  and  France 


'21. 

'  This  was  Sunday.     Before  I  slept  I  had  much  tliought 
'  about  the  subject  on  which  I  am  writing.     Then  it  was  said 

*  to  me,  "  Hold  your  tongucj  or  I  will  strike  you,"     Tlien  1 

*  saw  a  man  sitting  upon  some  ice,  and  1  was  afraid.  1  was 
^  as  in  a  vision.     I  rcatrained  my  thonglitt*,  and  experienced 

*  the  usual  shudderings.  All  this  implied,  that  I  sliould  not 
'  work  so  long,  particularly  on  Sunday,  or  perhaps  in  tlie 
'  evenings, 

*29x  30. 

'  I  saw  the  front  of  the  most  bcauttfbl  palace  that  ever 

*  was  seen.     There  was  a  glory  like  the  sun  upon  it,     I  was 

*  tohl,  tliat  it  was  resolved,  that  I  should  be  a  Member  of  the 
'  Society,  which  is  immortal,  which  no  one  lieforc  had  been, 

*  except  one,  who  had  been  dead,  and  had  lived  again.     Some 

*  said,  tljat  tliere  were  more,  who  were  thus.     It  ca.me  into 

*  my  inind,  whether  it  was  not  more  important  to  be  with 
'  God,  and  live  from  Him.  This  had  reference  to  what  I 
'  have  finished  writing  on  Organic  Forms  in  general,  and 
'  chiefly  at  the  end. 

*  After  this  some  one  said  he  would  call  on  me  at  ten  o'clock. 

*  He  did  not  know  where  I  lived,     I  told  him  I  lived  in  the 

*  front  part  of  tlie  palace,  as  I  then  thought.     Thi*  signifiea, 
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'  that  what,  with  God'e  assistance^  1  had  then  written  about 
'  Fornis,  waa  such,  that  it  would  carry  me  still  further  to  aee 

*  what  is  yet  more  glorious. 

'  Afterwards  1  was  witli  women,  but  would  not  touch  them 

*  as  I  had  previously  had  to  do  with  that,  wiiich  is  holier.     On 

*  this  occasion  much  occurred  to  nic,  which  I  left:  to  God^s  will, 
'  because  I  am  as  an  iuBtnimeut,  with  whieli  He  does  according 

*  to  Ilis  plcagm-e.     Yet  1  would  wiwh  to  he  with  tlic  foremost. 

*  Not  my  Will,  however,  but  God's  (be  done),     God  grant,  tliat 
'  I  do  not  mistake  iu  tliis.     I  believe  I  do  not. 


'  The  3rd  to  the  6th  October. 

'  Several  times  I  have  experienced,  that  Spirits  are  of 
various  kinds.     The  one  Spirit,  which  is  Christ's,  is  the  only 

'  one,  that  has  all  blessedness  with  it     By  the  otiiers,  man  is 

'  euticed  a  thousand  ways,  hut  woe  to  tliose  who  follow  theui, 
.  *  .  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  dieceni  the  Spirits,  %vhich 

'  is  a  thing  that  cannot  be  done  except  through  Christ  and 
Ills  Spirit,  It  was  represented  to  me  in  sleep  in  wliat  awful 
danger  I  had  been  iu  on  the  night  between  the  29th  and 
30th,  when  I  was  on  a  piece  of  ice,  which  could  scarcely  bear 

'  me,  and  I  came  near  to  an  awful  abyss.  A  person  on  the 
other  side  could  not  come  to  my  assistance,  so  I  went  back. 

'  God,  tlu^ough  Christ,  is  the  only  oue  V^'hu  helped  me*  lie 
is  my  Lord  and  Master,  and  I  am  His  slave-  *  Honour  and 
thanks  to  Him,  without  Whom  none  can  come  to  God* 

*6  X  7. 

'  Something  was  told  me  about  my  book.     One  add  *  Tfte 

* '  Worship  and  Love  of  God^  was  a  Di\Tne  book I 

'  seemed  als**  to  see  the  Czar  Peter  and  other  great  Emperors, 
'  who  despised  me  because  I  had  half  sleeves.  .  .  ,  • 

'  Very  easily  is  man  deceived  by  Spirits,  who  draw  near 
*  and  flatter  and  coincide  with  his  desires.  Afteetions  are 
'represented  liy  Spirits;  yea  indeed,  by  Winnen. 
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23d 


'7x8  October. 

' 1  saw  ill  a  vision  a  Heart  filled  with  blood.     It 

*  iti  1/ove, 

<  12  X  13. 

*•.,,.!  seemed  to  say  to  mj&elf,  The  Lord  wiU  Instruct 

'  tne I  know  nothing  else  tliaii  tluit  Clirist  ought  to 

'  he  all  in  all,  or  God  through  ChriBt.  We  nrv  niiahle  of 
'  ourselves  to  do  anythmg,  still  less  to  strive.  Hence  it  Ib 
'  best  to  suiTcndcr  at  discretion;  and  if  one  could  he  altogether 
'  passive  before  Etim,  it  would  be  the  same  as  being  perfect, 

'  I  saw  also  in  a  vision  fine  bread  presented  to  me»     It  is  a 

'  BigUj  that  the  Lord  liimself  will  instnict  me,  since  I  have 

'  now  for  the  first  tiine  come  into  tlie  condition,  that  I  know 

'  nothing,  and  all  preconceived  judgements  arc  taken  away 

from  nie*     This  is  the  bcgiiming  of  instruction,  namely,  first 

to  lie  a  child,  and  io  to  be  nuriBcd  up  in  knowledge.     jSuch  i^ 

now  my  case. 

'  13  X  14. 

'  Among  other  things  it  was  told  mc,  that  fur  the  lust 
*fortinght,  I  have  been  growing  much  handsomer,  and  liave 

*  become  like  an  AngcL     God  grant  tliat  It  may  be  so  ! 

*  18  X  19- 

'  A  big  dog,  which  I  thought  was  chained,  flew  at  me  aiid 
'  bit  tny  leg.  One  came,  and  eh>sed  bis  tcnible  jaws,  and 
'  kept  bim    fi*om    further  misi^hief.      It   meant    that  the  day 

*  bcforo  1  had  heard  an  oration  in   tlie  CuUege  of  Surgeons, 
'  and  T  desired  in  thought,  that  they  would  mime  me  as  the 

*  one,  who  best  understood  iiiiatomy.     Yet  1  was  glad  it  did 

*  not  liappen 

*20  X  21. 

* In  the  evening  1  fouud  myself  in  a  strange  mom!, 
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*  such  as   I  never  had   been  in  before.       I  thaught  that  I 

*  despaired  of  the  mercy  of  God,  tliough  I  knew,  that  God  h 

*  very  merelM,  and  to  vie  especiaUy  hag  shewn  greater  grace 
'  than  to  others.     Thia  anxiety  had  place  in  my  Sold,  and  not 

*  in  my  Jlind.  The  arixiety  wan  piTCclved  by  the  Mind  in 
'the  8oul,  but  without  any  pain  in  the  Body*  I  then  fell 
^ftaleep 

*  Afterward**  I  saw  a  great  King,  ivho  was  King  of  France, 

*  He  went  about  without  any  attendants  or  courtly  state.     One 

*  who  was  vni\i  ine  seemed  not  to  know,  tliat  he  was  a  King. 

*  I  told  him  that  he  was  one  of  those  who  did  not  care  for 

*  grandeur.     He  was  courteous  to  all  alike,  and  spoke  to  nie. 

*  Wlien  he  went  out  he  was  also  without  attendants,  but  took 

*  upon  hunself  tlie  burdens  of  others  and  bore  them  as  gannenta. 
'  Thence  I  came  into  a  large  company  where  tlierc  was  great 

*  magnificence.     I  saw  the  Queen.     The  Chamberlain  came 

*  and  bowed  to  her,  and  she  likewise  made  a  deep  reverence. 

*  There  was  no  pride  in  her. 

*  This  signifies,  that  in  Christ  tliere  is  not  the  least  of  pride, 
'  and  that  lie  makes  Himself  equal  with  others,  although  He 
'is  the  greatest  King;  and  that  He  doea  not  trouble  Himself 
'  about  that  which  is  great ;  and,  that  He  takes  the  burdens  of 
'  others  upon  Hinu  The  Queen,  who  is  Wisdom,  is  ako  like 
'  Him,  and  has  no  sclf-loye,  and  does  not  consider  herself  of 

*  any  account  because  she  is  a  Queen. 


'  26  X  27  October. 
Another  Vision  of  Chrwt. 

'  I  seemed  to  be  with  ChriBt,  with  Whom  I  conversed 

*  without   ceremony.       He    borrowed   a   little    money    from 

*  another,  about  five  pounds,      I  was  sorry,  that  He  did  not 

*  borrow  of  me.      I  took  two  pounds,  of  which  methought  I 

*  let  one  drop,  and  then  the  other.      He  asked,  what  it  was. 

*  I  siiid,  '*  I  have  found  two,^^  one  being  probably  dropped  by 
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*  Hun.      I  offered,  and  He  took  them. 

*  manner  did  we  seem  to  live  together. 


In  such  an  easj 
It  waa  a  state  of 


mjiocence. 


.  -  .  Christ  said,  that   I   ought  not   to  uiideiiake 

'  anything  without  Him 

'  In  the  niomuig  when  I  wakened,  there  came  upon  me  the 

*  same  kind  of  giddineaa  or  swoon,  which  I  had  six  or  seven 

*  years  ago  at  Amsterdam  when  I  began  '  The  &o?iomy  of  the. 

*  ^Animal  KlngiloMy   but  much  more  subtlcj  so  that  1  appeared 

*  to  be  near  death.  It  came  on  a^  soon  as  I  saw  daylight,  and 
'  tlirew  me  upon  my  face,  but  passed  off  by  degrees,  while 
^  abort  doses  of  sleep  overcame  me.     This  swoon  was  more 

*  inward  and  deep,  but  soon  passed  away. 

*  It  signifies,  that  my  head  is  actually  cleared  and  purified 

*  from  things  which  hinder  thought.      The  same  happened  in 

*  the   former  case,  whence    I   obtnined   greater   penetration, 

*  especiaUy  when  writing. 

*  This  was  also  now  represented  to  me  in  that  I  appeared 
'  to  write  in  a  delicate  hand.' 

On  page  99  of  the  manuscript  Diary  there  are  only  the 
last  four  words.  Several  blank  pagcB  then  inten*enc,  and  the 
mysterious  record  closes  with  this  entry — 

Ul  X  12  (Month  not  given). 

*  I  left  Ohlreick,  and  on  the  way  there  was  deep  water. 

*  On  ita  margin  there  was  a  very  narrow  path  along  which 

*  I  walked.  It  seemed  to  nie,  that  1  ought  not  to  go  into 
'  the  deep  water.      It  seemed,  that  a  rocket  burst  over  me, 

*  showering  out  beautiful  sparks.     Perhaps  it  meana  love  for 

*  what  is  high.' 

It  is  disappointing,  that  Swedenl>org  says  not  one  word 
further  concerning  his  visits  to  the  Moravian  Chapel.  Possibly 
they  were  discontinued  after  liis  removal  from  Brockmer's  to 
Dr.  Smithes  in  Cold  BriI.  Fields.     The  Chapel  In  Fetter  Lane 
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if!  ail  oltl  building.  It  escaped  the  Great  Fire  of  1666,  and 
appeal^  to  ha\*c  undergone  no  change  beyond  paint  and 
whitewash  since  those  *nwfiil  nights  when  it  was  lighted  up 
with  the  flames  of  the  burning  city.  Whoever  dcisires  to  form 
a  correct  idea  of  the  gaunt  ugliness  of  a  Puritiin  race  ting-house 
of  the  17th  century  conld  not  do  better  than  pay  the  Cliapel 
in  Fetter  Lane  a  vi-^it.  It  ia  a  place  Banetified  with  not  a 
few  precious  memories*  From  itc*  pidpit  Richard  Baxter 
'  preached  as  a  dying  man  to  dying  men,  a^  though  he  might 
'never  see  them  more.'  In  it  John  Wesky  in  1738  formed 
hia  first  Society,  which  Wits  joined  by  »o  many  Moravians 
that  they  swamped  his  influence  and  overthrew  his  councib. 
This,  he  was  not  the  man  to  endure.  He  wrestled  with  the 
invaders,  he  charged  them  with  holding  fali*e  doctrine,  he 
denounced  them  Jis  Ant!n*»mian><,  hut  all  in  vain*  They 
maintainedj  ^  that  Believers  are   no  more  bound  to  oliey  the 

*  works  of  the  hiw  than  the  subjects  of  tlie  King  of  England 

*  are  bound  to  obey  the  laws  of  the  King  of  France/  The 
mass  of  the  Society  became  et^t ranged  from  htm,  and  at  last 
he  resolved  to  witlnlraw.  After  a  serious  address  on  Sunday, 
20th  July,  1740,  in  which  he  tuhl  them,  their  opinions  were 
flat  contrary  to  the  Word  of  God,  he  took  his  leave,  drawing 
only  some  score  of  members  after  him< 

After  Wesley's  departure  Ihe  iloravians  prospered  abun- 
dantly, teaching  the  doctrine  of  Salvation  by  Faith  Alone 
without  qualiiicatiou,  and  in  the  most  supcrHeial,  mechanical, 
and  forensic  sense.  It  is  indeed  to  be  regretted,  that  in  such 
a  selujol  Swcdcnborg  received  his  early  impressions  of  formal 
theology  J  tor  we  often  think,  that  the  unconscious  caricature  and 
tlie  hardness  of  many  of  his  subsequent  views  of  the  lichgion 
of  Protestants  are  tu  be  attributed  to  the  converse  and  preach- 
ing of  the  United  Brethren  in  Fetter  Lane  in  those  days  when 
liifl  mind  waa  awakening  to  an  inteixsst  in  Divine  things. 


The  Diary  ends  with  October,  1744,  and  at  die  beginning 
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of  1 745,  Nourse,  a  London  bookjseller,  published  the  Third  Part 
of  the  *  Begnum  Anhmtlc^^  and  tlic  '  Be  Cultu  ei  Amare  JJeiV  I 
cannot  diecover  that  these  worka  met  with  any  notice  whatever. 
The  ^  Gentleman^ 8  Magaziiu'  ^  merely  registers  their  appearance. 

Although  1744  is  evidently  fn>m  his  IHar)*  the  year  of 
die  beginniiig  of  Swedenhorg's  viaionct,  he  usually  dated  the 
eommenceineiit  of  his  ftecrship  from  1745.  It  may  be,  that  of 
the  dreams  and  visions  we  have  been  reading  he  made  small 
account,  regai*ding  them  as  illusions,  or  as  preliminaries  of  the 
great  change  whereby  the  things  of  Heaven  and  Hell  and  the 
World  of  Spirits  became  familiar  to  his  eyes. 

From  Swedenborg  we  liave  no  des<?ription  of  the  moment- 
0U8  event  of  1745,  but  fr*nn  liis  friend,  M.  Kobsahni,  r»f 
Stockliohn,  we  draw  the  foUowiiig^ 

*  I  inquired  of  Swedenborg  where  and  in  wimt  marmer  his 
*  revelations  began.     He  said — 

'  '^  I  was  in  London  and  dined  late  at  my  usual  quarters, 

''  *'  where  I  had  engafjjtsd  a  room,  in  which  to  prosecute  my 

'  "  studies  in  Natural  Philosophy.     I  was  hungry  and  ate  with 

'  "  great  appetite.     Towards  tlie  end  of  the  meal,  I  remarked, 

' "  that  a  kind  of  mist  spread  before  ray  eyes,  and  I  saw  tlic 

'  *'  floor  of  my  room  eoverrd  with  hideous  reptiles,  sueli  as 

' ''  serpents,  toads,  and  the  like.     1  was  astonished,  having  all 

'  **  my  wits  about  me,  being  perfectly  conscious.   The  darkness 

"  attained  its  height  and  tlien  passed  away.     I  now  saw  a 

' "  Man  sitting   in   the  corner   of  tlie   chamljer.      As  I   had 

' "  tliought  myself  alone,  1  was  greatly  frightened,  when  he 

'  *'  amd  to  rae,  '  Eat  not  so  much.'     My  sight  again  became 

' "  dim,  but  when  I  recovered  it  I  found  myself  alone  in  my 

'  **  room.     The  miexpeeted  alarm  hastened  my  return  home. 

"  I  did  not  sufler  my  landlord  to  perceive  that  anytliing  had 

'*  happened,  but  thought  over  the  matter  attentively,  and  was 

"  not  able  to  attribute  it  to  chance  or  any  physical  cauae. 

^  ^^  The  folio wmg  night   the  same   Man   appeai'ed  to   on- 
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^  again,  I  was  this  tiraf»  not  at  all  alai*mocl»  Tlie  Man  said- 


*  "  '  I  am  God,  the  Lord,  the  Crcato 


k1   Reik 


of  the 


[mier 
4  41  t  World,    I  have  chosen  tliee  to  nnf<jl(l  to  men  the  Spiritnal 

*  "  '  Sen&e  of  tht?  llolj  ScriptuiT.      1  Vill  myself  dictate  to 

*  "  *  thee,  what  thou  shalt  wnte.' 

'  "  The  same  night  the  World  of  Spirits,  IleU  and  Heaven^ 

*  "  were  convincini^:!  j  opened  to  me,  where   I   found  many 

*  *'  persons  of  my  acqimintanee  of  all  conditions.  From  that 
« it  day  forth  I  gave  up  all  worhlly  leamuigj  and  laboured  only 

*  **  in  spiritual  things*,  according  to  what  the  Lord  commanded 
* "  me  to  write.     Thereafter  the  Lord  daily  opened  the  eyes 

*  ''^  of  my  Spirit,  to  sec  in  perfect  wakefulness  what  was  going 
^ "  on  in  tlic  other  World,  and  to  converse,  broad  awake,  with 
'  "  Angels  and  Spirits,"  ' 

Dr.  Beyer  given  another  account.     He  i\Tites^ — 

*  The  report  of  the  Lord's  personal  appearance  before  the 

*  Assessor  I  heard  from  his  own  month  when  he  was  an  old 
'  man.     He  said,  that  he  saw*  Hun  sitting  in  purple  and  in 

majestic  splendour  near  hia  hedj  whilst  He  gave  him  com- 
mission what  to  do,     1  asked  him  how  long  this  appearance 
'  continued.     He  replied,  that  it  lasted  about  a  quarter  of  an 
'  hour,     I  also  asked  him  w^hether  the  vivid  splendour  did  not 
'  pain  his  eyes,  which  he  denied Li  respect  to  the  extra- 
ordinary case  of  the  Lord  appearing  to  him,  and  opening,  in  a 
wonderful  manner,  the  internal  and  spiritual  sight  of  His  ser- 
■  vant,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  see  into  the  other  World,  I  must 
'  observe,  that  this  opening  did  not  occur  at  once,  but  by  degrees,' 
Evidently  these  two  stoines  refer  to  different  experiences, 
and  they  must  be  taken  for  no  more  than  they  are  worths 
That  to  Beyer  might  almost  stand  for  a  version  of  the  Divine 
Vision  at  Delft,  on  April  6  X  7,  1744,       That  to  Kobsahrn 
meets  with  hut  very  partial  confirmation  under  Swedenborg's 
own  hand,  in  the  following  statement— 

'  A  vision  in  the  dat^  time :   of  those  tcho  are  dew^ed  to 
*  conviviality  in  eating^  and  imiuhje  t/teir  a/}^}eiife^. 


* 
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*  In  the  middle  of  tlie  day  at  dinner  an  Angel  spoke  to  mt\ 

*  and  told  me  not  to  eat  too  much  at  table.     Whilst  he  was 

*  with  me,  tliere  plainly  appeared  to  me  a  kind  of  vapour 

*  steaming  from  tliQ  pores  of  my  body.     It  was  a  most  visible 

*  watery  vapour,  and  fell  downwards  to  the  ground  upon  tlu^ 

*  carpet,  where  it  collected,  and  turned  into  divers  vermin, 
'  which  were  gathered   together   under   the   table,  and  in  a 

*  moment  went  off  with  a  pop  or  noise.  A  fiery  light  appeared 
'  within  tliem,  and  a  sound  wasi  heard,  prououncing,  that  all 

*  the  vermin  that  could  possibly  he  generated  by  unseemly 
'  appetite,  were  thus  cast  out  of  my  body,  and  burnt  up,  and 
'  tluit  I  was  now  cleansed  from  them.     Hence  we  may  know 

*  what  luxury  and  the  like  have  for  their  bosom  contents. 
*1745.     April.'* 

Most  readers  of  this  chapter  of  Dreams,  A^isions,  Tempta- 
tions, and  Extasies  will  be  ready  to  exclaim,  The  man  liad 
gone  mad ! — an  opinion  I  ain  careless  to  conteHt.  I  freely 
admit,  for  it  would  be  sheer  pervt-rsity  to  do  otherwise,  that  a 
production  like  the  Book  of  Dreams  woidd  be  held  tts  sufficient 
warrant  for  the  c^msignment  of  any  author  to  a  lunatic  asylum; 
but,  having  made  this  admission,  f  do  not  see  that  we  are  a 
bit  wistT,  or  that  we  have  made  the  slightest  advance  towards 
a  eomprehenmou  of  Swedeuborg's  case.  It  is  only  pert  scien- 
tific ignorance,  which  imagine*,  that  Swcdenborg's  life  and 
writings  for  seven  and  twenty  years  subsequent  to  1 745  are 
in  any  way  accounted  for  by  asserting,  that  he  was  out  of  hm 
mind  in  1744.  Not  all  the  jargon  gathered  from  the  most 
learned  treatises  of  the  most  enliglitcned  'mad  Doctors'  will 
avail  to  impose  such  a  conclusion  on  any  intellect  in  which 
common  sense  ifl  stronger  than  scientific  credulity. 

Considering,  that  Swcdcnborg  was  at  this  time  at  the  crisis 


*  From  Hwedonborpf'a  *  Sptritwd  Diarif^*  No,  397.  Tliia  cntir  waii  not 
mode  ftt  the  time  in  1745,  but  more  Ihan  two  yesrs  afterwarda^  on  CbrUtmAa 
Dir.  1747. 
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of  a  ^reat  physical,  intellectual,  and  spiritual  cliange,  I  have 
no  surprise  to  spare  for  any  aberrations  of  thought,  speech ,  or 
behavionr  into  which  he  may  have  fallen.  He  was  staggering 
in  conftision  between  old  darkness  and  an  excess  of  new  light. 
As  Carlyle  says — ^^  Such  transitions  arc  ever  fiill  of  pain;  tluis 

*  tlie  Eagle  when  he  moults  is  sickly ;  andj  to  attain  hia  new 

*  beak,  must  harshly  dash  off  the  old  one  upon  the  rocks,*  We 
onght  to  remember  what  an  iisseniblage  of  delicate  conditions 
art*  requisite  to  the  perfection  of  sanity  of  mind,  and  how  the 
absence  of  one,  or  the  slight  derangement  of  a  few,  seriously 
affects  it.  In  this  respect  the  question  is  more  easily  raised 
than  answered,  AVhcther  indeed  anybody  is  sane?  We  all 
know  how  a  dyspeptic  stomach  blackensj  and  how  a  bottle  of 
wine  glorifies  the  world,  and  how  the  thoughts  of  the  one  state 
are  as  folly  to  the  other.  The  truth  perhaps  is,  that  mental, 
like  physical  sanity,  is  merely  an  ideal  perfection  at  which  we 
all  aim,  and  more  or  less  nearly  approach,  but  never  attain ; 
and  tliat  in  some  degree  we  are  all  crazed,  as  we  are  all 
diseased ;  but  as  we  ai-e  only  numbered  among  the  sick  when 
we  are  worse  than  ordinary  so  only  are  we  reckoned  among 
the  mad  when  our  craze  exceeds  conventional  bounds,  and 
becomes  offensive  or  dangerous  to  our  neighbours,  I  appre- 
hend, that  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  the  changes  Swcdenborg 
underwent  were  necessarily  attended  with  violent  deflections 
from  the  centre  of  sanity.  The  most  self-posse eaed  philoso- 
pher passing  through  a  fever  may  be  delirious,  but  we  do  not 
judge  him  l>y  his  sajnngs  and  doings  in  that  delirium :  nor  is 
Swedenborg  to  be  judged  by  his  Book  of  Dreams.  Ho  is  a 
fool,  who  comes  to  conclusions  in  the  dust  and  din  and  agony 
of  the  process,  and  has  neither  the  patience  nor  forethought  to 
wait  for  the  result.  If  Swedenborg  had  gone  on  writing  to 
1772  m  the  style  of  1744,  tlicre  would  ceiiainly  be  no  need 
for  any  of  us  to  trouble  our  heads  about  him ;  but,  as  we  shall 
endeavour  to  show,  he  emerged  from  the  horrible  valley  of 
Illusions  aud  speoU"esj  tlin>ugh  which  we  have  been  following 
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him,  not  only  with  his  old  faculties  purified  and  invigorated, 
but  with  hia  inner  eyes  opened  to  the  men  and  scenery  of  the 
Inner  World  of  Spirit,  aiiil  mth  an  intellect  irradiated  with 
the  very  Wisdom  of  Ilravrn, 

Nothuif^  mure  can  I  find  to  tell  concerning  this  second 
visit  of  Hwedcnborg  to  London.  The  former  one  took  place, 
it  will  be  remembered,  in  1710,  when  Anne  was  Queen  and  lie 
a  youn^  man  of  twenty-two.  A  new  generation  had  arisen 
in  Kngland  during  tlic  four  and  thirty  years  that  had  clapped. 
George  II.  was  King.  Newton,  Flami^tecd  and  Ilalley, 
Addiiion,  Steele  and  Defoe  had  gone  to  their  rest,  Pope^ 
who  in  1710  was  in  the  spring  of  his  glory,  was  dving  when 
Hwedcnborg  revisited  Londoiij  his  crooked '  body  worn  out 
with  asthma  and  spleen.  Switlt,  an  old  man  of  seventy-seven, 
was  closing  his  la?*t  miserable  days  in  Dublin,  Isaac  Watts 
too  was  nearing  the  end  of  bis  busy  nod  trrmqnJl  life  in  his 
long-tried  and  happy  retreat  in  the  liousehold  of  the  Abneys, 
at  Theobalds.  Old  Sarah,  the  lioness  of  Marlborough,  died  at 
eighty-five  in  1744^  and  the  year  after  she  was  followed  by 
Walpole,  who  had  ruled  and  comforted  England  with  peace 
and  prosperity  for  twenty  years.  Johnson,  whom  Queen  Anne 
touched  for  the  King's  evil  in  1710,  was  in  1744  drudging  for 
Cave  on  *  The  Oentlemans  Magazine ^^  and  may  have  glanced 
over  the  '  De  Cultu  et  Amove  DcV  and  the  *  Rcgnum  Ammale^'* 
if  Noursc  sent  copies  for  review.  The  town  in  1744  had 
scarcely  recovered  from  its  interest  in  Richardson's  model 
story  of  the  virtuous  *  Pamela^'  or  from  its  still  greater  inte- 
rest in  Fielding's  account  of  Pamela's  more  virtuous  rival 
and  brother,  *  Joseph  Andrews.^  Young  was  printing  his 
^Niffht  Thoughts^  and  Thomson  had  left  his  '  Seasons '  to  write 
plays  that  would  not  act.  Science  was  not  bo  well  represented 
in  England  in  1744  as  in  1710.  Bradley  was  Astronomer- 
Boyal.  Martin  Folkes  was  president  of  the  Royal  Society^ 
Sir  Hans  Sloane,  a  hale  old  man  of  eighty-four  with  yet  nine 
years  of  life  in  him,  was  living  at  Chelsea,  and  Swedenborg 
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could  scarcely  have  fuled  to  have  visited  him  at  his  hospitable 
abode  and  explored  the  treasures  of  his  museum.  Anson  in 
1744  brought  home  £1,250,000  in  prize  money,  which  was 
borne  in  triumph  through  the  streets  to  the  Tower  on  thirty- 
two  waggons,  but  within  a  year,  in  1745,  London  was  made 
sad  with  the  news  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland's  defeat  at 
Fontenoy,  followed  by  the  tidings  in  July  that  Prince  Charles 
Edward  had  sailed  from  France  to  raise  rebellion  in  Scotland. 

At  the  beginning  of  July,  1745,  Swedenborg  took  ship 
from  Loudon  for  Sweden,  and  arrived  in  Stockholm  on  the 
7th  of  August  afiter  an  absence  of  more  than  two  years. 

During  the  voyage  his  Visions  were  entirely  suspended. 
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CALLED  TO  A  NEW  WORK. 


Ok  his  return  home  Swedcnborg  resumed  the  duties  of  Iiis 
Asaessorsliip.  Thus  passed  the  last  months  of  1745,  the 
whole  of  1746,  and  the  beginning  of  1747- 

He  commenced  to  learn  Hebrew,  and  read  the  Old  Testa- 
j  ment  through  once  or  twice  in  the  originaL  As  he  readj  and 
'  as  the'wiadom  of  the  Word  was  opened  to  him,  he  committed 
to  paper  his  perceptions.  These  '  Adversaria  '*  he  did  not 
publish,  regarduig  them  probably  as  studies  for  future  works* 
They  abound  in  wavering  and  indistinct  views,  which  subse* 
quent  reflection  decided  or  corrected* 

The  *  Adversaria  ^  furnish  remarkable  evidence  of  the 
activity  and  fertility  of  their  author's  mind.  Ranging  from 
Grenesia  to  Jeremiah,  and  fonning  in  Dr,  TafcPs  edition  nine 
volumes,  each  containing  about  aa  much  matter  as  this  book, 
they  were  produced  in  less  than  two  years,  the  last  entry 
being  dated  9th  Febniary,  1747.  Swedenborg  appears  to 
have  thought  through  his  pen. 

He  now  felt  that  he  had  entered  upon  a  vocation,  which 
no  longer  permitted  him  to  discharge  the  duties  of  Assessor 
to  the  Board  of  Mines,  and  in  1747  he  sought  and  obtained 
pennission  from  King  Frederick  to  retire.  His  petition  to 
tho  King  contained  two  other  requests,  namely,  that  he  might 


♦  The  * Ad^enaria^  hare  been  printed  and  edited  from  Swodeoborg^t 
numuBoripts  by  Dr,  Tafol»  of  Tubingen,  between  1S42  and  1854.  A  list  of 
the  vdamoA  and  tbelr  oontenu  will  be  found  to  the  Appendix. 
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enjoy  during  life,  as  a  retiring  pension,  one  lialf  of  the  salary 
attached  to  the  Aesessor^hip,  and,  that  the  permission  for  his 
retirement  might  not  bo  acx:ompanied  by  any  addition  to  his 
rank  or  title. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hartley  in  1769  he  explains 
his  niutivc  for  this  transaction— 

*  My  sole  view  in  this  resignation  was,  that  I  might  be 

*  more  at  liberty  to  devote  myself  to  that  new  ftinction,  to 
'  whieh  tlie  Lord  had  ealled  me.  On  resigning  my  office  a 
'  higher  degree  of  rank  was  offered  me^  but  this  I  declmed, 

*  lest  it  shoidd  be  the  occasion  of  inspiring  me  witli  pride.* 

Ilie  King  granted  his  request,  but  in  consideration  of 
hb  tliirty  years'  service  he  pensioned  him  off  with  his  iuU 
salary. 

At  the  risk  of  some  antieipation  of  our  narrative  ^  must 
here  pause  awhile ^  in  order  tliat  we  may  obtain  a  correct  idea 
of  the  nature  and  scope  of  *  that  function  to  which,'  aa 
Swedenborg  testifieSj  'the  Lord  had  called  him.' 

Hi*  own  declarations  on  the  subject  ai'e  abundant,  one  or 
more  being  found  in  almost  every  book  he  wrote.  Some  of 
these  wo  liad  better  read. 

In  the  letter  to  Mr,  Hartley,  from  which  wo  have  just 
quotjevd,  after  detailing  Ms  honours  and  his  connections  in 
Sweden,  he  goes  on  to  say — 

^  Wliatevcr  of  worldly  honour  and  advantage  may  appear 
'  in  these,  I  hold  thera  in  low  esteem  when  compared  to  the 

*  Ijonoor  of  that  nacred  office,  to  which  tlie  lA>rd  Himself  has 
^  called  me.  Who  was  graciously  plcaaed  to  manifest  Hhuself 
^  to  me,  ills  unworthy  servant,  in  a  personal  appearance  in 
'  the  year  1743;  to  open  in  me  a  sight  of  the  Spiritual  World, 
'  and  to  enable  me  to  converse  with  Spirits  and  ilngels ;  and 
*this  privilege  has  been  continued  to  rac  to  tbiB  day  (1769), 

*  From  that  time  I  began  to  print  and  publish  various  nu- 

*  known  Arcana,  that  have  heen  either  seen  by  me,  or  revealed 
*-  to  me,  conceiTiing  Heaven  and  Hell ;  the  state  of  men  after 
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'  death  ;  the  truo  Worsliip  of  God ;  tho  Bpiritual  Soiibo  of  the 

Scripturcg;    and   many  other   important  tnithe  tending  to 

salvation  and  tnie  wisdom.^ 
Agfiin  hi  1749  he  writes— 

'  Of  the  Lord's  divine  mercy,  it  has  hecn  granted  nie,  now 
'  for  several  years,  to  be  constantly  and  miinterrnpttMlly  iii 

company  with  Spiritg  aiid  Angels,  hearing  them  converse 
'  with  each  other,  and  conversing  with  them.  Hence  it  has  l>een 
•  permitted  me  to  hear  and  see  things  in  another  life  which 
'  an?  astonishing,  and  which  have  never  before  come  to  the 

knowledge  of  any  man,  nor  entered  into  hie  imagiiiatir>n.  I 
'  have  lieen  there  instructed  conceniing  difterent  kinds  of 
'  Spirits,  and  the  state  of  Souls  after  death — concerning  Hell, 
'  or  the  lamentable  state  of  the  nnfaithful — concerning  Heaven, 
'  or  the  most  happy  state  of  the  faithful — and,  particularly, 
'  concerning  the'  Doctrine  of  Faith,  which  is  acknowledged 
'  throughout  all  Heaven/* 
Again — 

'  I  am  well  aware,  that  many  persons  will  insist,  that  it  is 
'  impossible  for  any  one  to  converse  with  Spirits  and  Angels 
'  during  his  life  in  tlie   Botly ;    many,  that  sueh  intercourse 

*  muat  be  mere  fancy  and  ilhiBion ;  some  that  I  have  invented 
'  sach  relations  to  gain  credit ;  whilst  others  will  make  other 

*  ohjoctions ;   for  all  these,  however,  I  care  not,  since  I  have 

*  seen,  lieard,  and  had  sensible  experience  of  what  I  am  about 

*  to  declare, 

'  We  are  created  by  the  Lord  so  that  during  our  life  in  the 

*  Body  we  may  converse  with  Spirits  and  Angels,  as  indeed 

*  was  the  hahit  of  the  people  of  the  most  ancient  timCB 

*  But  Aft  they  in  process  of  time  immersed  themselves  in  cor- 

*  poreai    and   worhlly  things,  their  intercourse  with  Spirita 

*  ceased.      Nevertheless  it   may  l>e  resumed  as  soon   as  the 

*  things  which  hinder  are  removed/ 1 


•  *  Armna  Cmlm^a,*  No,  5. 
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Again,  in  1758,  he  writes — 

*  The  Churchman  at  this  day  has  hardly  any  knowledge 
^  of  Heaven  and  Hell,  although  they  are  plainly  described  in 
'  tlic  Word ;  indeed  many,  who  are  bom  witliin  the  Chureli 
'  deny  their  existence,  and  say  in  theii-  heaits,  '^  Who  has 
^  **  ever  come  thence  to  tell  us  ?*'  Lest  therefore  such  a  state 
^  of  denial,  which  exists  especially  in  the  worldly  wise,  should 
'  also  infect  and  corrupt  tlie  simple  in  heart  and  faith,  it 
'  ha4*  been  permitted  me  for  thirteen  years  to  associate  with 
^  Angels,  and  to  converse  with  them  as  one  man  with 
'  another ;  and  to  see  the  things  which  are  in  the  Heavens 
^  and  the  Hells ;  and  to  describe  them  from  experience,  in 
^  the  hope  that  ignorance  may  be  enligbtenedj  and  incredulity 
'  dissipated, 

'  I  have  seen  a  thousand  times,  that  Angek  are  Men  with- 
'  out  the  least  difference  .  .  •  •  .  having  seen  them  in  ftill 
^  wakefulness,  when  I  was  in  tlio  exercise  of  every  sense  and 
^  in  a  state  of  clear  perception/* 

Again,  in  1758 — 

'  In  order,  that  Man  may  be  convinced  of  the  reality  of 
'  life  after  death,  tt  has  been  granted  me  to  have  fellowship 
'  with  Angels,  and  to  apeak  with  those  who  are  in  Hell,  and 
^  this  now  for  many  years,  sometimes  continuously  from  mom- 
'  ing  till  evening,  and  thus  to  be  instructed  concerning  Heaven 
'  and  Hell, 

'  Men  ask,  "  Wlioever  came  from  Heaven  to  tell  us,  that 
^  "  it  exists  ?  What  is  Hell  ?  Is  it  anything  at  all  ?  WTiat 
^  "  is  the  meaning  of  Man  being  tormented  i^^th  eternal  fire  ? 
^  "  What  is  the  Day  of  Judgement  ?  Has  it  not  been  expected 
'  **  for  ages  in  vain  ?^'    Questions  such  as  these  imply  complete 

*  deniaL     Lest  therefore  they  who  think  thus,   (as   do  many 

*  who  arc  reputed  skilful  and  learned),  should  any  longer  seduce 
^  the  simple  in  faith  and  heart,  and  induce  infernal  darkness 

«  *  Emven  and  MeU,'  Ncm.  1  and  74. 
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*  coiic4?rnIiig  God,  Heaven,  Eternal  Life,  and  other  subjects 
'  dependent  on  tliem,  the  Interiors  of  my  Spirit  have  been 

*  opened  by  the  Lord,  and  thus  I  have  been  allowed  to  speak 

*  witli  all  the  dead  whom  I  ever  knew  in  the  bodily  life,  with 

*  some  for  months,  and  with  Honie  for  a  year,  and  also  witli  so 

*  many  others,  that  I  should  come  short  if  I  reckoned  them  at 

*  a  hundred  thousand,  of  whom  many  were  in  the  Heavens, 

*  and  many  in  the  Hells*      I  have  also  spoken  w^ith  some  two 

*  days  after  their  decease,  and  told  tbem  that  solcnm  prepara- 

*  tions  were  then  making  for  their  funerals ;  to  which  they 

*  said,  that  it  w^as  well  to  reject  that  which  had  served  them 

*  for  a  body  in  the  World :  and  they  desired  me  U)  declare 
'  that  they    were  not  dead,  but   alive  and   equally  men  as 

*  before,  and  did  not  know  that  they  had  lost  anything,  since 

*  they  are  in  a  Body  and  poi^sesa  Senses  as  before,  with  like 
'  intellect,  w^ill,  thoughts,  atTectiona,  sensations,  pleasures,  and 

*  desires  as  when  living  Ln  the  World.'* 

Again,  ton  years  afterwards,  in  1768  he  writes — 

*  I  am  aware  that  many,  who  read  these  pages,  will  believe 

*  they  are  fictions  of  the  imagination ;  but  I  solemnly  declare 

*  they  are  not  fictions,  but  wem  tndy  done  and  seen ;  and  that 

*  I  saw  them,  not  in  any  state  of  tlie  mind  asleep,  but  in  a  state 

*  of  perfect  wakefulness  ;  for  it  bas  pleased  the  Lord  to  manifest 

*  Himself  to  me,  and  to  send  me  to  teach  the  things  relating 
^  to  the  New  Church,  which  ia  meant  by  the  New  Jerusalem 
'  in  the  Eevelation :   for  which  purpose  He  has  opened  the 

*  Interioi^s  of  my  Mind  and  Spirit;  by  virtue  of  which  privilege 
'  it  has  been  granted  me  to  be  in  the  Spiritual  World  with 
^Angels,  and  at  the  same  time  in  the  Natural  World  with 

*  lien,  and  this  now  for  twenty-five  years/f 

Finally,  in  his  83rd  year  in  1771,  he  attests — 

'  Suice  the  Lord  cannot  manifest  Hhnaelf  in  person,  and 

*  yet  He  has  foretold,  that  He  would  come  and  establish  a 


♦  '  I^H  Judffemmi,^  No.  15. 
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'  New  Church,  which  is  the  New  Jenisdem,  it  follows,  that 

*  he  will  effect  this  by  tlie  IiiHtrumenUility  of  a  man,  who  is 
'  able   not   only   to  receive  the  Doctrines  of  that  Church  in 

*  his  UndcrBtaiiding,  but  also  to  make  them  known  by  the 

*  Press* 

*  That  the  Lord  manifested  Himself  before  me  His  servant, 
'  that  He  appointed  me  to  this  office,  and  afterwards  opened 
'  the  sight  of  my  Spunt,  and  so  let  me  mto  tlie  Spiritual 

*  World,  permitting  me  to  see  the  Heavens  and  tJie  Hells, 
'  and  also  to  converse  with  Angels  and  Spirits,  and  tliis  now 

*  continually  for  many  years,  I  attest  in  truth ;   and  further, 

*  that  from  the  first  day  of  my  call  to  this  office,  I  have  never 

*  received  any  tiling  relating  to  the  Doctrines  of  that  Clmrch 
'  fi*oni  any  Angel,  but  from  the  Lord  alone,  while  I  was 
'reading  the  AVord/* 

These  exti'acts  sufficiently  define  the  claims,  which  Swe- 
denborg  with  simphcity,  calmness  and  patience  iterated  and 
reiterated  for  twenty-seven  years,  from  1745  to  his  death, 

1  know  right  well  tlie  contempt  and  the  pity  with  which  such 
statements  are  read,  and  that  their  bitterest  scorners  lux;  found, 
not  among  the  Sadducees,  not  among  those  who  ai'e  in  open 
doubt  about  God  and  Eternal  Life,  but,  amoug  the  Pharisees, 
auiong  those  who  most  loudly  confess  both,  and  who  are  ready 
to  fight  like  tigers  for  {i^vcry  slwed  of  wonder  or  miracle  within 
the  boards  of  the  Bible,  I  know  how  perfectly  useless  it  is 
to  plead  with  them  for  attention  to  Swedeoborg  on  tlie  ground 
that  the  Scriptures  abound  from  end  to  end  with  claims  as 
marvellous  as  his;  for  it  is  their  settled  conviction,  that  im- 
mediate comuiunion  of  God  with  Man  ceased  with  Bible  times, 
and  that  since  John  left  Patraos  the  world  has  been  under  a 
totally  new  regime.  To  invite  tliem  therefore  to  believe,  that 
a  man,  who  lived  less  than  a  century  ago,  who  walked  London 
sti"eets  in  cocked  hat  and  periwig,  coat  and  breeches,  sword 

•  *  2Vmc  €kri«tian  MeUffion,'  No.  779. 
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and  bocklea,  vrns.  a  Servant  of  God  and  a  Seer  of  Angels,  is 
to  them  like  an  inTitatioo  to  become  the  dupe»  of  a  lunatic  or 
impostor.  I  may  be  allowed  to  assure  all  such  readers,  that  I 
have  no  wish  whatever  to  gain  their  suffrage  for  Swcdenborg, 
Even  though  their  cri^deiicc  might  turn  out  as  valiant  and 
tliorough-going  as  that  which  they  accord  to  the  Bible  I  eould 
have  neither  tni8t  nor  pleasure  in  it.  Tlierc  are  many,  who 
Wievc  tu  iSwedt'uhorg  just  a.s  t/tei/  behcve  in  the  Bihk^,  and 
who  tliiiik  tlio  Alpha  and  the  Omega  of  communicable  iJivine 
Wisdom  terminated  with  hi»  laat  page  in  1772;  and  I  have 
no  wish  to  add  to  their  ntunhor.  The  rampant  and  exclusive 
fiiith  of  thefle  people  in  ortliodox  wonders  proves,  by  its  very 
intolerance  of  kindred  wonders,  its  own  idiocy  and  emptiness^ 
and  that  it  id  merely  a  tradition  and  a  .iu|K!rHtition  with  a  dead 
Bible  and  a  smothered  lui^piration  for  a  fetish. 

Yet  at  the  same  tinie  1  know  witli  what  inevitable  and 
justifiable  suspicion  the  kindliest,  most  reasonable  and  most 
lilRTal  soub  must  hear  these  claims  of  Swedenborg  advanced ; 
for  they  arc  not  only  i'lainu*,  which  he  sharci*  witli  the  Prophets 
and  Apostles  of  old,  hut  with  all  manner  of  enthusiuHts  and 
deceivers.     As  Cai^j^lc  fordbly  obscrvea— 

'  A  poor  man   in   our  day  has  many  gods  foisted  upon 

*  him ;  and  big  voices  bid  Iiiuiy  '*  Worwhip,  or  he !"  In  » 

^  menacing  and  eonftising  manner^  What  shall  lie  do  V  By 
*far  the   greater  part  of  said  gods,  current  in  the  public, 

*  whether   canonised   by  Pope  or   Popidus,  are   mere   dumb 

*  Apises  and  beatified  Prize-oxen ; — nay,  some  of  them,  wlio 
^  have  articulate  faculty,  are  devils  instead  of  gods.  A  poor 
'  man  that  would  aave  his  soul  alive  is  reduced  to  the  sad 
'  nec*e»sity  of  sharply  tiying  his  gods  whether  they  ai"e  divuie 
'  or  not ;  which  is  a  terrible  pass  tor  mankind,  and  lays  an 
^  awful  problem  upon  each  man.  The  man  mu^t  do  it  how- 
*ever.  At  his  own  peril  he  will  have  to  do  thia  problem, 
'  which  is  one  of  the  awfulkst ;  and  his  neighbours,  all  but  a 
'  most  street  portion  of  them,  portion  generally  not  clad  in 
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*  official  tiaras,  can  he  of  next  to  no  help  to  him  in  it,  nay, 
'  rather  will  infinitely  hinder  him  in  it  ajB  matteni  go/* 

*  Sharply  tried  ^    must  Swedenborg  be,  but  How  tried? 

Plainly  no  debate,  however  prolonged,  outside  his  writings 
will  ever  settle  wiiether  he  talked  wnth  Angels,  or  was  fient  of 
God.  I  read  somewhere  of  an  erudite  and  mathematic 
aasembly  engaged  in  luglx  controvers^y  as  to  w^hether  or  not  a 
certain  shoe  w^ould  fit  a  certain  foot,  when  a  plain  man  broke 
through  tlic  leanicd  din  cr}'ing,  **  Why  all  this  pother  ?  Try 
*'  on  the  shoe/*  The  shoe  was  tried  on,  and  the  question  was 
settled  in  a  trice  by  its  slipping  on  to  the  toot  w^ith  perfect 
fitness  like  anotlier  skin.  So  we  should  have  everybody  try 
Swedenborg,  not  by  talk  aJmut  him,  but  by  converse  with  him 
in  those  books  through  which  he  lives,  and  in  which  his  claims 
evennorc  a%vait  the  test  of  fitness  (or  credibility)  with  each 
inquirer's  private  intuition  and  miderstanding. 

In  the  course  of  these  pages  it  will  be  our  business  to  frame 
an  exposition  of  Swedenborg "s  teachingSj  and  at  ita  close  we 
may,  to  much  better  puqiose  than  now,  have  some  talk  over 
the  reasonableness,  or  otherwise,  of  his  claims ;  but  alike  for 
the  elucidation  of  our  narrative  and  for  the  tempering  of  those 
prejudices,  w^hich  the  most  catholic,  in  thia  seeptical  age^ 
cannot  but  entertain  against  one  who  writes  w^ith  such  pre- 
tensions, it  may  be  well  to  expatiate  a  little  on  tlie  meaning 
of  his  assert ion^ — 

First,  That  he  daily  visited  the  Spiritual  World  and  made 
acquaintance  with  its  Inhabitants  5  and — 

Second,  That  he  was  directly  appointed  by  God  to  describe 
to  Men  tlie  scenery  of  Heaven  and  Ilell  and  the  World  of 
Spirits,  and  the  lives  of  their  Inhabitants ;  and  that  through 
him  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  maketi  His  second  advent  for  the 
institution  of  a  New  Church  described  in  the  Apocalypse  imder 
the  figure  of  the  New  Jenisnlenu 
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When  it  18  first  told  any  one,  that  8wedenborg  vigited 
Heaven  and  Hell,  and  talked  with  Angela  and  Devib,  the 
very  terms  of  the  statement  appear  to  carry  their  own  con- 
futation. Till'  hearor,  aa8iiiiiin^  that  the  Spiritual  World  ia 
&rther  otf*  tliiui  AiiHlntlia  or  Japanj  or  the  Sun  or  Starw,  at 
once  eoneludes  as  incredible,  that  a  man  abiding  in  Stockliohn 
London  or  Amsterdam ,  shouhl  at  the  same  time  be  a  traveller 
in  that  distant  ^\^lrh^,  and  hold  cnnver.-w^.  with  the  Men  and 
Women  thereof* 

This  ready  judgement  with  which  Swcdenborg's  claim  is 
Udnally  greeted,  la  a  perfect  example  of  Prejudice  pure  and 
simple.  No  comprehension  of  hh  statement  is  attempted ;  an 
abaiirdity  is  imputed  to  him,  and  a  scoff  fidlow». 

To  judge  truly  we  must  inquire  fii*st,  What  he  meant  by 
the  Spiritual  World,  and  next,  How  be  saw  into  it.  When  his 
raeaniu^;:  is  understood,  it  will,  we  think,  Ive  allowed  (admitting 
hie  doctrine  true),  that  it  wa*  no  more  vvondeiful,  that  he 
shoidd  see  Heaven  iban  that  he  saw  Holland ;  or,  that  he 
should  talk  with  Spiritn  than  that  he  talked  with  Swedes. 

Swedenborg  accepts  the  broad  <liyisioii  prescribed  by 
eommon^senaic  between  Matter  and  ilind;  the  one  Seen,  the 
other  Unst^en.  Hatter  we  can  »ee  and  handle;  Mind  we 
cannot  j  but  by  every  sensation  ranging  from  pleasure  to  pain, 
we  know  that  it  /*.  Under  Mind  are  included  Love,  Reason 
and  Memory;  but  Love,  however  great,  adds  neither  to  weight 
nor  stature ;  Reason,  however  powerful,  needs  no  room  for 
working;  and  .Memory,  though  stored  with  the  experience 
and  learning  of  a  lite-time,  can  find  neither  yard  nor  balance 
to  appreciate  its  iacreai^ ;  yet  Love,  Reason  and  Memory 
are  existences,  the  veriest  realities,  although  no  ebemist  nor 
physiologist  l>y  bis  mo.nt  delicate  tests  can  in  any  way  approach 
unto  them. 

Now  altliougli  Love,  Reason  and  Memory  are  in  the 
primary  sense  the  Spiritual  World,  we  arc  not  therefore  to 
imagme,  that   Swedenborg,  by  seeing  the  Spiritual  Worid, 
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iiiemit  that  he  saw  actual  Love,  Reason  or  Memory.*  Tlie&e 
by  tlieir  verj'  nature  miist  be  as  mvisible  in  Heaven  as  on 
Eartlu     What,  tlirii,  ilid  he  nieunV 

Between  our  J^ove,  Hea»uu  ami  ^feniory  iiml  our  Bodiet*  of 
flesh  and  hkiocl  there  arc  many  intermeiUate  existences,  ilaii 
has  been  well  defined  a»  a  Summary  of  the  Universe  ;  so  that 
from  his  Love  or  Will  at  the  inmost,  to  his  Hair  and  Xails  at 
the  outmost,  Creation  h  comprised  in  epitome  from  end  to  end- 
Granting,  then,  that  it  was  not  in  the  Universe  at  its 
outmost  Matter^  nor  in  its  inmost  Mind,  tliat  Swedenborg's 
visible  Heaven  and  Hell  lay,  we  must  look  for  them  some- 
where in  the  intermediate  existences  between  the  extremes  oi* 
Matter  and  Mind;  and,  as  Man  is  the  Summary  of  Creation, 
we  ouglit  to  find  these  interraecUates  embodied  in  his  con- 
BtitntioM  ;  hence  says  HwedenlKirg — 

^  Man  at  birth  puts  on  the  grosser  substances  of  Nature, 
*his  Body  consisting  of  such.     These  grosser  substances  by 

*  death  he  puts  Qft\  but  retains  the  purer  substances  of  Nature, 

*  which  are  next  to  those  that  are  Spiritual.     These  purer 

*  siibstiinccB  serve  thereafter  as  liis  Body,  the  continent  and 

*  expression  ot  his  Mind/  f 

Wliat  these  purer  substances  are  he  does  not  tell  ns.  Had 
he  not  discarded  the  doctrine  of  ^  The  Pritwipia^''  we  might 
have  inquired  whether  the  inner  Body,  whJcJi  eR'apes  from  its 
sheath  at  death,  is  organized  fi-om  Ether,  or  the  Magnetic 
Element,  or  the  Fir^t  Element,  or  PiMuts,  or  from  some  other 
imponderable.  It  might  be,  that  because  the  purer  substances 
of  Nature  were  imkuowu  to  science,  there  were  no  names  to  fit 
them.  At  any  rate  it  is  for  \i^  to  consider  the  bodies  of  the 
Angels  and  IX^vils  with  whom  he  spoke  as  thus  constructed; 


•  *  Tlie  ADgi4s  cHnnot  8<;e  Love  with  tlieir  eye«,  but  instead  of  Lovt  iliey 
*  «c©  what  correBpondfi  to  it/       *  Divine  Lore  and  Wisdom,*  No.  87. 

t  *  Dwine  ProvUltnee^^   No.   220 ;    »ee   also    *  7Vii«    Ckritlian  HtUffton,' 
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and  to  think  of  the  inmost  substances  of  this  Natural  World  as 
forming  tlie  f^round,  the  bases,  the  floorsj  the  continents,  tlie 
cutieleii  of  the  visible  objects  of  the  Spiritual  World. 

Whilst  it  is  common  to  speak  of  the  Spiritual  AVorld  as 
far  off,  beyond  reckoning,  Swedenborg  declares  it  to  be  the 
life  and  cause  of  tlie  Natural  World;  just  as  really  and  %& 
intimatjoly  as  a  Man 's  Spirit  is  the  life  and  cause  of  his  Body. 
He  njaintains  that  every  drop  of  water  and  every  grain  of 
sand  has  a  spiritual  existence  in  the  Spiritual  World ;  tbat^ 
in  a  word,  the  Material  World  is  the  Body  of  the  Spiritual 
World,  and  that  in  Nature  tlien?  is  nothing  which  was  not 
first  in  Spirit.  Hence,  writing  of  the  perfect  unity,  corre- 
spondence and  dependence  of  the  Innei^  and  ( >uter  Worlds, 
he  says — 

*  The  whole  Natural  World  corresponds  to  the  Spiritual 

*  World  collectively  and  in  every  part  5  for  the  Natiural  World 
'  exists  and  euhsistH  from  the  Spiritual  World,  just  as  an  effect 

*  does  from  its  cause. 

'  All  things  which  exist  in  Nature,  ti*om  the  least  to  the 

*  greatest,  exist  and  subsist  fi'om  the  Spiritual  World,  and 
'  both  Worlds  from  the  Divine, 

'  Whenever  I  have  been  in   company  with  Angels,  the 

*  oljjeets   in    Heaven    appeared   so  exactly  like  those  in  the 

*  World,  that  I  knew  no  other  than  that  I  was  on  Earth/* 

It  tuay  be  said.  Allowing  the  nearness,  union  and  perfect 
correspondence  of  the  Spiritual  World  with  the  Material 
World  now  under  *>ur  eyes,  Where  is  the  space  of  its  exist- 
ence ?  and,  By  what  Sun  is  it  lighted  up  V 

The  finer  substances  of  Nature,  it  has  been  observed,  form 
the  gross  outsides  of  Spirit ;  and  as  we  ascend  from  earthy  ta 
a^'rial  existences,  and  thence  to  beat,  light  and  electricity,  the 
notions  of  space,  which  we  attach  to  tlesh  and  blood,  and  bricks 
and  mortar^  become  more  and  more  inapplicable,     A  man  at 


•  ^Jlfaven  nmd  Nell,'  Not.  99,  106  and  t74. 
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death  ^  testifiea  Swedeuborg,  escapes  from  his  Material  Body 
an  from  a  rent  or  worn-out  vesture,  ciirrving  with  him  every 
meinl»er,  facultj^  and  function  complete,  with  not  one  wanting; 
yet  the  corpse  is  as  heavy  as  when  he  dwelt  therein,  '  Nature,* 
he  says,  *  conunenceft  from  the  Snn,'  but  Spirit  is  above  Nature 
and  our  glorious  8im  to  the  Angels  is  '  as  somewhat  of  tliick 
'  d{y*kness.^  *  Hence  we  need  not  be  snq>rised  when  he  infonns 
us,  that — 

*  Although  all  things  In  Heaven  appear  to  be  in  place  and 

*  in  space  exactly  as  in  the  ^Vorhl  (with  this  dlfferenceij  tliat 
'  they  ai-e  in  smaller  forms f)  still  tlie  Angels  have  no  idea  of 
^  place  and  space.  J  .  *  ,  ,  But  whereas  Angels  and  Spirits 
'  aee  with  their  eyes  a^  Men  do,  and  objects  cannot  be  »een 

*  but  in  space,  therefore  in  the  Spiritual  World  there  appear 

*  .spaces  like  the  spaces  on  Earth ;  which,  nevertheless,  are  not 
'  spaces  but  appearances  ;  for  tliey  are  not  fixed  and  t^tationarv 

*  as  t>n  Earth  ;  they  may  1k'  lengthened  and  shurteued,  changed 
'  and  varied,  and  cannot  be  detennined  by  niea.sure/§ 

The  phenoTTicna  of  light  and  of  otiier  tm ponderables  will 
suggest  many  hints  as  to  the  possiliility  of  the  existence  of 
this  Inner  World,  where  are  all  the  pleasant  appearances  of 
apace,  without  any  of  the  dreary  reality  whereby  in  this 
World  long  months  are  fixed  between  friends  in  Etigland  ami 
Australia ;  except  indeed  when  they  call  to  their  aid  one  of 
Nature's  finer  substances  through  the  electric  wire* 

*  If  in  the  Spiritual  World  two  desire  intensely  to  see  each 

*  other,  that  desire  at  once  brings  aI>out  a  meeting.     When 

*  any  Angel  goes  from  one  place  to  another,  whether  it  is  in 

*  his  own  city,  or  in  the  courts,  or  the  gardens,  or  to  others  out 

*  of  his  own  city,  he  arrives  sooner  or  later  just  a«  he  is  ardent 

*  or  indifferent,  the  way  itself  being  shortened  or  lengthened 

*  in  proportion. 


•  *  Heaven  and HtU,'  Noa.  1 1 G  and  122 .    f  '  i>i»»n«  Lo^  and  Wisdom,  ^  No.  6^. 
X  *  Heamn  and Hdl*  No.  191 .  J  «  Dtvifif  Ijove  and  WUdam,*  Ko,  7. 
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'  Changes  of  place  in  the  Spiritual  World  are  effected  by 

*  changes  of  the  MiiicL     By  such  changes  I  also  have  been 

*  conducted   by  the   Lord  hito  the   Heavens,  and  to  various 

*  Earths  hi  the  Univcr&ie ;  but  I  was  present  as  to  the  Spirit 

*  only,  whilst  my  Body  remained  in  the  Fame  place.     All  tlie 

*  Angels  move  in  this  manner,  and  hence  have  no  distances. 

'  Change  of  place  bfoig  only  cliange  tif  state,  it  is  evident 
'  that  approximations  ui  the  Spiritual  \\^orld  arise  from  si  mill- 

*  tudcs  of  llind   and  removals  from   dissimilitudes ;  and  thus 

*  spaces  arc  merely  signs  of  inner  differences From 

Hhis  cause  alone  the  Hells  are  altogether  separated ^from  the 

*  Hea%'ens/*  ' 

Tl*e  Spiritual  World  throughout  he  represents  as  perfectly 
flexile  under  the  action  of  the  Minds  of  its  Inhabitants.  The 
character  of  a  Spirit,  he  telb  us,  is  reproduced  in  evervtiiing 
which  surrounds  him.  Even  here,  wt;  iind,  nations  and 
individuals  depicting  their  inner  life  on  the  face  of  the  <  *uter 
World.  The  physiognomist  divines  the  unseen  Mind  from 
the  features,  dress,  mannei's,  and  garniture ;  he  reads  the 
cause  in  its  effects.  But  in  the  Material  World  the  Mind  i« 
hindered  and  stiffened  in  its  outcome  by  the  grossness  of  the 
elemejit  through  which  it  works,  and  only  the  stronger  and 
more  persistent  affections  reach  the  surface*  In  tlie  Spiritunl 
W«>rld  every  emotion,  every  thought  instantly  appears  on  the 
countt*nance,  and  diffuses  its  influence  over  body,  di-ess,  furni- 
tiire,  and  landscape,— all,  in  fact,  with  which  the  Mind  is  hi 
connection.  Hence  the  Mind  which  is  a  Heaven,  repeats 
Itself  in  external  lovelini'ss  and  order,  and  a  Mind  wliich  in  a 
Hell,  in  external  ugliness  and  disorder. 

As  has  been  said,  there  m  nothing  in  Nature  which  is  not 
first  in  Spirit;  that  all  things  in  Xature  are  produced  from 
correspondent  things  in  Spirit;  it  follows  as  a  consequence, 
that  there  is  a  Spiritual  Sun  which  lights  the  Spiritual  World 


•  '  JTmhwi  aiMi  MeU,'  Noi.  199-5. 
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and  18  the  origin  and  life  of  our  Natural  Sun  and  all  the  other 
Suns  of  the  Natiu*al  Universe,     Thus  Swedenborg  states — 

'  There  is  one  only  sulistance^  the  source  of  all  things,  and 
'  the  Smi  of  the  Spiritual  World  is  that  substance.  ,  •  .  That 
'  Sun  is  the  liret  of  Creation ;  all  other  things  proceed  from 

*  it,  and   depend   on    it ;  the    Natural    Suns    are   merely  its 

*  mediums  or  substitutes  * 

'  They  who  think  only  from  Nature  cannot  comprehend, 
'  that  there  is  light  in  Heaven,  when  yet  that  hght  far  exceeds 

*  the  mid-day  light  of  the  World.  I  have  often  seen  it. 
^  When  I  first  heard  the  Angels  say,  that  the  light  of  the 
'  World  is  little  better  than   sharle  in   comparison  with  tlie 

*  light  of  Heaven  I  wondered  ;  but  since  I  have  seen  it,  I  can 

*  testify  that  it  ia  so.  Its  whiteness  and  brightness  surpass  all 
'  description  J  and  everything  which  I  have  seen  in  Heaven 
'  appeared  more  clearly,  and  therefore  more  distinctly,  in  that 

*  light,  than  natural  objects  appear  on  Earth. 'f 

Such  is  the  constitution  of  the  Spiritual  World  of  wluch 
he  professed  himself  a  denizen  :  the  means  whereby  he  attained 
tlie  privilege  are  thus  explained. 

Terrestrial  Man,  being  a  Summary  of  the  Universe, 
comprising  in  epitome  w^ith  Mind  and  Body  every  degree 
of  Oeation,  has  in  him  all  that  an  Angel— or  Devil — has, 
plus  a  Material  Body.  Death  merely  strips  off  that  overcoat 
and  reveals  the  Angel— or  Devil.  His  Body  of  flesh  and 
lilowl  is  transfused  in  ever}'  particle  and  tissue  by  a  Si)iritual 
Body,  whose  externals  are  woven  from  the  finer  substances  of 
Nature.  He  is  at  once  an  Inhabitant  of  Two  Worlds.  Out- 
wardly he  is  a  subject  of  the  Sun  of  Nature ;  inwardly  he  ia 
a  subject  of  the  Sim  of  Spirit.  Outwardly  he  may  be  a 
Swede,  a  Dutchman,  or  an  Englishman;  inwardly  he  is  an 
Angel  or  Devil,  associated  with  kindred  Spiritj*  in  Heaven  or 
HclL 


♦  •  Bimw  lAfvt  and  Wisdom^  No«.  300, 152-3.   f  'Heaven  and  Melt*  No,  126. 
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WHmt  Swedenborg  then  aaks  us  to  believe,  ia,  that  thia  fact, 
which  will  become  tuanifegt  to  every  one  of  us  at  the  hour 
of  our  decease^  may  be  aiiticIpjitrJ  during  our  present  life  in 
Nature ;  that  in  a  word,  the  8pi ritual  Body  may  for  a  »ea.soii 
be  partially  relieved  from  its  Material  vesture ;  and  the  Inner 
Eye  and  the  Inner  Ear  enter  into  tlie  Sights  and  Sounds,  and 
the  Inner  Lungs  breathe  the  Air,  of  the  Spiritual  World;  and 
afbem^ards  resume  their  funetions  submerged  anew  in  the 
organs  of  the  flesh. 

Such,  he  alleges,  was  the  means  whereby  he  visited  the 
Inner  World  habitually,  and  returiu^d  to  the  affairs  of  the 
Outer.  Ilii*  claim  was  a  claim  to  amphibiousness ;  to  life  in 
Spirit  and  Nature  alternately* 

The  possession  by  him  of  this  power  of  easy  transition  of 
itense  and  consciousness  from  the  Lower  to  the  Upper  World 
arose,  it  wotdd  appear,  from  some  peculiarities  hi  his  physical 
orgamzation.  In  *  The  Animal  Kingdom '  he  spoke  much  of 
the  concord  existing  between  Thought  and  Respiration,  be- 
tween the  motion  of  the  Brain  and  the  motion  of  the  Lungs, 
His  attention  was  drawn  to  these  phenomena  by  the  marked 
iihistration,  which  they  found  in  his  own  system*  The  sus- 
pension of  respiration  under  deep  thought,  common  to  all  men, 
was  preternaturally  developed  in  him  ;  and  tn  lits  Diiury  he 
makes  a  variety  of  observations  on  his  case;  as  for  instance — 

*My  reapiration  has  been  so  fonned  by  tlie  Lord,  as  to 

*  e^nable   me  to    breathe   inwardly   for  a  long  time    without 

*  the  aid  of  the  external  air,  my  respiration   being  directed 

*  within,  and  my  outward  senses,  as  well  as  actions,  still  con- 

*  tinuuig  in  their  vigour,  which  is  only  possible  with  persons, 

*  who  have  been  ho  formed  by  the  Lord.  .  •  *  .  I  have  also 

*  bc^m  instructed,  that  my  breathing  was  so  directed,  without 

*  my  bcbg  aware  of  it,  in  order  to  enable  me  to  be  with 

*  Spirits,  and  to  speak  with  them It  has  been  shewn 

'  mc  that  each  of  the  bodily  senses  has  its  p<n'uHar  action  from 
'  respiration MtUTover  it  wjih  granted  uie  to  gather 
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*  the  same  thing  from  much  experience  before  I  ftpoke  with 
'  Spirits  J  and  to  me  that  brea  tiling  corresponds  with  thought ; 

*  as  lor  examph'  daring  tnv  rhildhood,  when  I  tried  purposely 

*  to  hold  my  breath,  also  at  numnng  and  evening  prayers,  and 
'  whan  I  attempted  to  make  the  rhythm  of  my  breath  correspond 
'  with  my  heart's  pulsation,  in  which  ease  my  miderstanding 

*  began   almost  to  be   old  iterated.      Furthennore   afterwards, 

*  when  I  was  writing  and  using  my  imagination,  at  which 
'  time  I  could  observe  that  I  held  my  brcathj  w^hich  became 
'  in  a  manner  tacit. ^  * 

Agaiuj  he  tells  us,  that  there  are  many  species  of  respira- 
tions inducing  divera  introductions  to  the  Spirits  ami  Angels, 
with  whom  the  Lungs  conspire  ;t  and  goes  on  to  say,  that  he 
was  at  first  habituated  to  insensilde  breathing  in  his  infancy, 
when  at  moniing  and  evening  prayers,  and  occasif»nallv  after- 
wards, when  exploring  the  concordance  between  the  Heart, 
Lungs,  and  Brain,  and  particularly  when  writing  hie  physio- 
logical works ;  that  for  a  number  of  years,  beginning  ^\^th 
his  childhood,  he  was  introduced  to  internal  respiration  mainly 
by  intense  speculations,  in  which  breathing  stops,  for  other- 
wifte  intena©  thought  is  impossible.  When  Ueaven  w^as 
opened  to  Inm,  and  he  spoke  with  Spirits,  sometimes  for 
nearly  an  hour  he  scarcely  breathe<l  at  all.  The  same  phe- 
nomena occurred  when  he  was  going  to  sleep,  and  he  thinks 
that  hia  preparation  went  forward  during  repose.  So  various 
was  his  breathing,  so  oliedient  did  it  become,  that  he  thereby 
obtained  the  range  of  the  Higher  World,  and  access  to  all  its 
Spheres.^ 

Prolonged  suspension  of  respiration  is  displayed  in  persona 
who  fall  into  trance,  in  which  state  the  Body  seems  dead,  and 


♦  'DUmum  Spiniu<tU/  Nos.  3,317,  3,320,  September  25,  1746. 

t  '  The  intenial  respiration  of  tlie  Good  is  in  Hearea,  and  of  tlie  Evil  in 
'  Heli*     '  Diidiui  Lom  and  Wisthm,'  No.  393. 


I  '  Diarium  l^pifUuak,'  No.  3,464.  October  4.  1748. 
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on  return  to  consciouaness  they  frequently  bring  back  strange 
fragments  of  other-world  experience;  also  in  the  Hindoo 
Yogi,  of  whom  wonderful  tales  are  told  of  their  interment  for 
months,  without  foud  or  air,  and  tlien  of  their  retiim  to  life, 
after  certain  secret  procewftei* ;  and  also  in  the  liybcrnatiou  of 
auimab,  or  their  hreathless  winter  sleep. 

Swedenhorg  althouf^^h  peculiar  in  the  freedom  and  ease 
with  w^hich  fie  cxercisefl  hi»  taculty  of  double  sight  is  far  from 
unique,     Imlae  says — 

*  That  the  dead  are  seen  no  more  I  will  not  undertake  to 
'maintain  against  tlie  concurrent  and  unvaried  testinionv  of 

*  all  age^  and  of  all  nationa.  There  is  no  peoph^,  rude  or 
'  learned,  among  whom  apparitions  of  the  dead  are  not  related 
'  and  believed.  Thk  opinion,  which  perhaps  prevails  as  far  as 
'  human  nature  is  dift\iai'd,  could  l>ecome  universal  onlv  by  its 

*  truth :  those  that  never  heard  of  one  another  would  not  have 
'  agreed  in  a  tale  which  nothing  but  experience  can  make 

*  credible.     That  it  is  doubted  by  single  cavillers,  can  very 

*  little  weaken  the  general  evidence ;  and  some  who  deny  it 
'  with  their  tongues  confers  it  by  their  fears.'* 

History  and  biography  abound  in  iiiiitances  of  vision  into 
the  Spiritual  World*  The  Bible  is  strewn  thick  with  cases 
from  end  to  end.  There  is  scarcely  a  family  without  its  sacred 
traditions  of  ghostly  manifestations  ;  and  modern  clairvoyance 
and  splritualisin  supply  a  multitude  of  experiences  in  ilUi^tra- 
tion  and  confinnation  of  SwedenWrg^s,  which  cavillers  will 
find  it  easier  to  ridicule  than  to  examine  and  understand. 

Between  most  Seers  and  Swedenborg  there  is  this  ditfcr- 
ence,  however ;  their  faculty  of  Inner  Vision  has  been  exer- 
cised momentarily,  or  occasionally,  or  has  been  induced  by 
artificial  eftV)rtj  whilst  his  was  natural,  wc  may  say,  congenital, 
was  developed  unsought,  and  was  enjoyed  uninterruptedly,  or 


*  hnlac,  in    Dr.  John  son' a  *  Matulai^  Firinte  of  Abjfuinia^^   published 
ApriU  1759 
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nearly  so,  for  the  long  term  of  twenty-acven  yeara.  As  little 
inJl^posed  to  magiiitj  tis  office  as  his  father,  the  Bishop,  we 
find  him  sayiug — 

'  The  Lord's  appearancej  and  the  opcninj^  to  me  of  the 
-  Spiritual  World^  is  more  excellent  than  all  Miracles,  An 
'  experience  like  mine,  no  one  from  Creation  has  had.     The 

*  men  of  the  Golden  Age  conversed  indeed  with  Angels,  but 

*  only  in  natural  light ;  but  to  me  it  lias  been  granted  to  be  in 
'  spiritual  and  natural  light  at  the  same  time.     By  this  ex- 

*  pcrienee  I  have  been  enabled  to  see  the  wonderful  things  of 

*  Heaven,  and  to  be  amongst  Angels  as  one  of  themselves, 

*  and  to  learn  Truth^^  in  Light  itself,  and  thus  to  see  and  teach 
'  them,  and  to  be  led  of  the  Lord. 

*  The  things  revealed  in  my  Writings  are  not  Miracles, 

*  because  every  l^Ian  as  to  his  Spirit  is  in  the  Spiritual  World, 
^without  separation  from  his  Body  in  the  Natural  World; 
'  but  in  my  case  there  has  l>een  a  certain  separation,  only 

*  however  as  to  the  Understanding,  or  intellectual  part  of  my 

*  Mind,  and  not  as  to  the  Will,  or  voluntary  pai-t/* 

Wc  may  conclude,  that  had  the  separation  gone  on  to 
the  Will,  death  would  have  enaaed,  for  then  the  connection 
between  the  Inner  and  the  (iuter  Bodies  would  have  been 
entirely  dissolved. 

'  I  have/  he  says,  '  conversed  with  Spirits  as  a  Spirit,  and 

*  in  doing  so  they  knew  no  other  than  that  I  was  one  of  them- 

*  selves.  My  Interior  Body  they  saw,  but  my  Material  Body 
'  was  invisible  to  them,'f 

Those  who  indulge  in  deep  meditations,   at  such  times 

make  their  appearance  in  the  Spiritual  World 

'  Every  Man  as  to  his  Spirit  is  in  society  w\th  Spirits,  even 

*  while  he  lives  in  the  Body,  and  at  death  he  openly  appears 
'  in  the  company  of  those  Spirits  with   whom  he  has  been 


♦  '  Diarium  Sjnritvale,*  Appendix,  Pars.  vri.|  Vol»  L,  p.  157,  169. 
t  '  Bfamn  and  HeU,'  No.  436. 
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*  tacitly  associated*     During  liis  worldly  life  he  is  not  seen  in 

*  Spirit  because  he  is  iininersed  in  Nature.  They  however, 
'  who  are  given  to  intense  and  abstract  thought,  sometimes 

*  appear  in  their  own  spiritual  society,  because  they  are  then 
'  in  the  Spirit*     These  are  easily  distinguished  from  the  Spirits, 

*  who  are  actually  there,  for  they  walk  about  Uke  persons  in 
'  profound  contemplation,  silent  and  regardless  of  othei*s,  as 
'  though  they  did  not  ace  them,  and  when  any  Spirit  accosts 
'  them,  they  instantly  vanish/* 

Next  time  we  are  in  '  a  brown  study '  and  are  suddenly 
started  into  exteniul  consciousness,  let  us  remember  where  we 
have  been,  and  how  we  were  awakened* 

In  profound  thought,  as  has  been  observed,  respiration 
becomes  slow,  tacit,  and  almost  or  entirely  snspended.  The 
elevation  of  the  Inner  above  the  Outer  Body  in  a  measure 
takes  place,  and  were  it  only  sufficiently  carried  foi-ward  open 
and  free  intercourse  vnih  the  Spiritual  World  would  be  the 
foault. 

An  excellent  illustration  of  the  presence  of  the  Spiritual 
World  beliind  the  veil  of  Nature  and  the  moans  and  readiness 
with  which  it  may  be  disoeraed  is  found  in  2  Kings,  vi.  13-1 7, 

Elisha,  compassed  about  with  horses,  chariots  and  a  great 
host,  sent  by  the  King  of  Syria  to  seize  him,  was  on  a  moun- 
tain with  his  servant,  who,  full  of  terror,  exclaimed,  ^*  ^Uas  I 
"  my  master,  how  shall  we  do?'^  And  he  answered,  "  Fear 
**  not,  for  they  that  be  with  us  are  more  than  they  that  be  with 
*'  them/'  i\jid  Elisha  prayed,  and  said,  *^  Lord,  1  pray  Tliee 
**  open  his  eyesj  that  he  may  see."  And  the  Lord  opened  the 
eyes  of  the  young  man,  and  he  saw  :  and  behold  the  mountain 
full  of  horses  and  chariots  of  fire  round  about  Elisha-t 


•  'Heaven  and  mil;  No,  438. 

t  Bwedcnborg  oxplnln9  all  the  Angelic  ManifegUtionA  rocorderl  iQ  the 
Scriptares  by  this  opening  of  the  npi ritual  sight, 

*  It  must  \>e  fibserreil,*  he  writeBp  *  that  Angels  cannot  be  «e*n  by  Man 
•  with  hi  ft  bodily  cyca,  but  only  with  the  eyes  of  the  Spirit  which  is  witliin 
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The  natural  eyes  of  the  young  man  were  open,  sajs 
Swedcnborg,  for,  How  otherwise  could  he  have  seen  the 
S_\Tian  hi»st,  anil  have  been  afraid  ?  EliBha  prayed  that  his 
ej(*8  niiglit  be  opened.  What  eyes?  Hiniply  the  eyes  of  his 
Spirit,  whifh  done,  he  was  enabled  to  perceive  the  heavenly 
guardianship  extended  over  his  master. 

These  notes  may  in  a  nipasure  hnlp  to  bring  Swedenboi^'a 
Seership  within  our  comprehension j  as  merely  a  high  and 
peculiar  developement  of  powers  latent  in  us  all. 

There  are  many  who  will  Ijear  with  some  composure^  that 
Swedenborg  was  acquauited  with  tlie  People  of  Heaven  and 
Hell ;  but  for  his  assertion^  that  his  Spiritual  Travels  were 
prosecuted  under  an  immediate  Divine  commission,  they  have 
no  tolerance.  This  scepticism  about  Divine  appointments 
calls  for  some  notice* 

There  are  some  twenty  thousand  clergymen  in  England. 
Every  one  of  them  at  his  ordination  was  addressed  by  the 
Bishop  as  '*  Called  to  the  high  Dignity,  and  the  weighty  Office 
'*  and  Charge  of  ^lesscngerj  Watchman  and  Steward  of  the 
"  Lord ; "  and  wlien  each  of  them  was  asked  by  the  Bishop^ 
'^  Do  yon  think  in  your  heart,  that  you  he  truly  called  aceord- 
*'  ing  to  the  Will  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  the  Order  and 


'him Ttiis  is  cflTected  in  a  moment,  when  it  plo&sfts  the  Lord  that 

*  a  mnti  sIiouM  see  spirits aI  things ;  and  in  this  case  lie  knows  no  other, 

*  than  thiit  he  seci*  with  the  eyes  of  the  Body.     Thus  Angels  were  seen  by 
'  Abrnhnm,  t^t>t»  Manoah,  and  the  Prophets ;  and  thus  the  Lord  was  seen  by 

*  tfis  Disdples  after  His  resurrection  ;  and  in  this  manner,  also,  Angels  have 
*been  seen  by  me  J — "  Heaven  and  JJcU,*  No.  76. 

This  appeari!  to  l>e  too  broaii  a  generalization,  Grantingf  that  the 
Spiritual  World  and  iU  IVopIe  may  he  seen  by  the  unsheathing  of  the 
spiritual  eyes^  May  not  Spirits  make  themselves  mnnifeBt  to  the  natural  eyes 
by  a  coDverae  process?  by  clothing  themselves  with  Nature?  by  adding 
grosser  to  the  finer  substances  of  Nature,  which  compose  the  externals  of 
their  spiritual  bodies  until  they  become  visihlo  on  earth  ?  I  apprehend  that 
the  appearance  of  ghosts  as  paJe,  ethereal  spectres^  is  thus  to  bo  explained, 
ant!  not  by  the  opening  of  the  npiritual  sight  of  those  who  see  them.  Several 
of  the  modern  'spiritoal  manifeptations'  are  in  this  way  to  be  aooounled  for. 
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*'  Ministry  of  the  Priesthood?'*  the  answer  of  each  was,  **  I 
"  tlniik  it/'  Every  Bishop  and  iVrehhishup  at  his  inaugura- 
tion ha«  professed  obedience  to  the  same  Divine  Voice,  and 
^lemnly  asserted,  *'  I  am  persuaded,  that  I  am  exiled  to 
'  this  ministration  according  to  the  will  of  our  Lord  Jej*u» 
"  Christ.'*  Every  Dissenting  Minister,  in  one  form  or  other, 
has  ma<le  a  similar  acknowledgement  of  a  Divine  Summons, 
and  the  like  is  true  of  every  Priest  of  Rome. 

Swedenljorg  therefore  reporting  liimiself  as  '  Called  and 
*8ent  of  God'  is  not  singuhir.  He  has  a  host  of  comradesi, 
and  any  sneers  at  his  expense  have  a  sweeping  appHcation. 

MTIalled  and  sent  of  Godl'  Why  shouUl  these  words 
startle  any  as  incredible  ?  Is  not  every  one  sK^nt  of  God,  who 
doea  his  duty?  Is  not  God  manifested  in  every  one,  who 
obeys  the  Divine  Will  ? 

The  length  and  hreadth  of  the  intelleetnal  atheism  pre- 
valent at  this  day  is  perfcetly  astounding,  and  is  by  no  meani* 
limited  to  Secularists.  Question  for  instance  one  of  those 
Parp^ons,  who  has  avowed,  in  all  the  state  and  solemnity  of  the 
(h'dination  8er\nee,  that  he  "has  been  truly  called  according  to 
*'  the  Will  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,''  and  there  is  ever}^  likeli- 
hood, that  he  will  fritter  away  his  profession  into  *  a  mere  form, ' 
Ask  him  in  the  liroad  daylight  of  eommon-sense,  *'  Do  you 
"  think  God  has  sent  you  to  your  Parish  to  read  sermons  as  truly 
**  as  He  ever  sent  Moses  and  Samuel  to  Israel?''  and  you  will 
probably  be  put  off  with,  ^*  I  fear  not ;    but  I  hope,  I  humbly 

"  tnist "  and  other  evasions  of  that  sort*      He  might  be 

further  asked,  "  Do  you  then  lielieve,  tliat  since  the  Bible  was 
*'  finished,  G(jd  has  tkllen  into  a  habit  of  making  indistinct  calls 
*'  so  that  His  Servants  arc  left  in  constant  doubt  as  to  whetlier 
"  they  are  alKiut  ITis  iHisiness  or  mitV"  but  a  bome-thrnst  like 
tliis  would  probably  be  parried  as  profane.  Rare  indeed  is  any 
he-art-felt  confidence  in  God,  The  Divine  Omnipresence  and 
Omnipotence  we  usually  find  is  no  more  than  a  melodious 
confession  'from  the  teeth  outwards;*  and^than  such  Melodious 
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Confe890P&,  there  are  none  readier  to  stigraatizc  as  impious 
and  fanatical  any  Christian  who  associates  God  with  what  is 
called  the  vnlgar  business  of  life,  or  the  politics  of  the  world. 

In  our  Creeds,  in  our  Prayers,  and  In  our  Bibles,  there  is 
no  sanction  for  this  gulf  butween  God  and  Man.  The  Catechism 
puts  in  every  child's  mouth  these  words,  '  To  do  my  duty  in 
'  that  state  of  life,  unto  which  it  shall  please  Qod  to  call  me  / 
and  surely  the  Chnrcli  means,  that  the  child  should  believe 
that  God  has  called  him  as  pointedly  and  as  actually  as  He 
ever  called  St,  Peter  or  St.  Paul ;  for  the  Chinrch  can  never 
teach  J  that  God  does  some  things  more  and  some  tilings  less 
effectually,  or  tliat  He  works  carefully  and  carelessly, 

George  Herbert  sings^ 

*  Teach  me,  my  God  and  King, 

*  In  all  things  Thee  to  see; 

*  And,  what  I  do  in  any  thing 

*  To  do  it  as  for  Thee. 

'  A  servant  with  this  clause 

'  Makes  drudgery  Divine  : 
'  Who  sweeps  a  room,  as  for  Thy  laws, 

^  Slakes  that,  and  the  action,  fine/ 

It  would  fur  exceed  my  limits  to  bring  out  the  full  weight 
of  testiatony  supplied  by  the  Scriptures  and  the  Church  against 
our  faithless  evasions  of  the  Divine  Presence  in  the  thoughts 
and  deeds* of  daily  life.  Let  these  sayings  of  the  Apostle 
John  suiBce — 

'  He  that  docth  Good  Is  of  God ;  but  he  that  doeth  Evil 
'  hath  not  seen  God. 

'  God  m  Love ;  and  he  that  dwelletli  in  Love  dwelleth 
*  in  God,  and  God  in  him. 

^  If  we  love  one  another,  God  dwelleth  in  us.'  * 

How  bold  are  the  Scriptures  !     How  modem  Pi^ty  would 


^  3  John  i.  11.     1  John  iv.  16,  12. 
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cur^e  biju  as  a  blasphenier,  who  accepted  hi  nny  practical  sense 
theats  aphorisnis,  and  in  the  love  of  liis  own  heart,  and  in  the 
responsive  ^flections  of  wife,  kindred  and  neighbours  ehtinld 
l^OOg^lSBc  the  very  being  of  the  Most  High.  Yet  nntil  John's 
words  are  thus  realized  we  can  be  little  else  than  Heathens, 
worshipping  an  unknown  Deity,  a  historical,  imaginary,  or 
metaphysical  spectre,  presiding  over  a  mechanical  Universe 
wound  up  at  Creation  and  warranted  to  run  till  Doomsday 
without  meddling. 


*'  You  say  Swedenborg  was  sent  of  God ;  How  can  you 

"prove  it?''  is  a  common  observation.  1  should  ask  the 
questioner,  *^  How  would  you  have  it  proved  ?  By  miracles? '' 
Surely  not,  after  the  experience  we  have  had  of  miracles  as 
proofs.  Our  Lord  never  adduced  miracles  as  proofs  of  the 
truth  of  llirt  ministry ;  and  tbose  wlio  have  misused  them  for 
that  purpose  have  always,  and  happily,  signally  failed.  The 
labour  of  proof  has  only  been  doubled  by  the  adroit  demand 
for  proof  of  the  fact  of  the  miracles  themselves. 

There  is,  I  apprehend,  but  one  way  and  no  other  by 
which  Swedenborg's  message  can  be  ratified  as  Divine. 

We  know  that  God  appointed  bread  to  be  eaten,  because  it 
suitis^  the  -sitomach  and  nourishes  the  body.  Iligher  or  better 
proof  tlian  this  of  Divine  appointment  we  c^n  neither  demand 
nor  imagine,  A  miracle  to  attest  that  bread  is  sent  of  God  to  be 
the  staff  of  life,  who  dreams  of? 

In  the  imier  region  of  the  JDud  the  like  is  true*  By  tnith 
the  Mind  is  fed,  as  tlie  Body  is  by  bread.  '  Man  doth  not  hve 
*by  bread  alone,  but  by  every  word  that  proceedeth  out  of 
*  the  mouth  of  God.'  Truth  is  attested  Divine  through 
meeting  the  appetite  of  the  Mind,  and  ministering  to  its 
growth,  precisely  as  bread  is  verified  by  its  adaptation  to  the 
Body.  Tlian  such  congnn'ty  between  demand  and  supply, 
between  the  Mind  and  tlie  Truth  there  can  b€  no  evidence  of 
Divine  appointment^  which  is  worth  repeating.     He  who  seeks 
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for  better  will  never  find  it^  and  he  who  is  cuntciit  wdtli  less 
will  get  gorged  with  wind  and  poisoned  witli  nibbiBh,* 

To  this  test  must  Swedenborg^s  teachings  be  brought ;  h 
priori  none  can  tell  whether  they  are  Divine  or  not.  MTiether 
his  bread  is  good  or  bad,  or  iunutritious  as  sand  or  sawdust, 
or  somewhat  good  and  somewhat  bad,  must  be  decided  by 
trying.  In  the  matter  of  Truth,  quit^  as  much  as  that  of 
Pudding,  the  proof  ii*  in  the  eating.  Any  one  who  reads 
Hwedcnborg  and  finds  his  mind  nourished  and  gtrcugthcned 
by  bis  words  may  safely  shut  bis  ears  to  tlie  clatter  of  contro- 
versialists, prating  cooceming  a  feast  of  which  they  know 
nothing  save  the  names  of  the  dishes. 

"  Tmth  may  l»e  its  own  best  evidence,"  says  a  reader^ 
*^  but  Swedenborg,  in  the  passages  quoted  describing  his 
**  Divine  C'all,  docs  not  appear  to  leave  our  Minds  to  the 
*'  simple  force  of  the  Truth  inlierent  in  his  Message,  but 
'*  tries  to  overawe  us  and  to  command  our  credence  by 
-'  asseverations  of  his  Divine  Comniission ;  and  I  mn  con- 
**  cerncd,  not  with  your  glosses,  but  to  ascertain  precisely 
*'  Swedenborg's  position  and  meaning,'^ 


♦  Ccmceming  tbo  value  of  Eyidences  a  &iend  of  mine  relates  Uie  following 
ndmimTilc  anecdote — 

Mj  father  was  tbe  pastor  of  a  small  BaptiHt  Society  in  the  West  of  Scotlftiid  j 
and  the  author  of  a  Ireatue  on  the  Evidences  i>f  (.'hristiauity  gave  him  a  copy  of 
his  bi>o^k  for  the  purpoge  of  obtaining  his  criticism.  One  day  the  author  called 
when  my  father  was  out  and  wan  received  by  my  mother.  Sitting  down  by 
the  table^  he  saw  bis  book,  and  exchiimedt  **  Ab  !  the  Evidences.  It  was  to 
'*  hear  your  hushaud'a  opinion  of  this  book  that  I  called  to*day.  May  I  nsk 
**  if  you  have  read  it»  and  what  you  think  of  it?^'  *VNoj  flir,"  Roid  my 
mother^  **  I  have  nnt  read  the  lxx)k :  the  gude  man  baa  done  aoe,  and  he 
**  Beems  much  ta'en  up  wV  it;  bat  I've  nae  favour  for  workg  o'  that  kind." 
**  Indeed,  Ma'am  !  I  am  porry  to  find,  that  a  work  designed  to  prove  tbo 
"  truth  of  Cbriiitiaiiity  should  lae  viewed  unfavourably  by  you/'  *'  It  is  truo, 
"Sir^  though.  Christianity,  1  aiblins  think,  docs  nut  rest  on  Evidences  of 
"  your  Rort;  and  1  think  it  sheer  wa*te  o^  time  either  wnling  or  readingthem. 
*'  For,  Sir,  the  Human  Family,  big  Ibough  it  be,  has  jugt  two  cksfics ;  them 
**  that  hae  Christian  Grace  and  them  that  hinna.  The  ae  class  dinna  need 
*'  Evidenccfl,  and  the  ither  winna  beUeve  them. 
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It  ia  to  be  admitted  at  once,  that  such  is  the  case.  Sweden- 

borg  was  in  the  habit  of  parading  his  Divine  Call  as  if  it 
were  a  passport  to  confidence,  instead  of  auspieion ;  and  yet 
whilst  he  did  ao^  no  man  ever  more  emphatically  and  profusely 
taught  the  inipusHtbility  of  creating  belii^f  by  external  authority 
or  compidzjion*  He  m  never  tired  of  tolling  us  that  Faith  is 
the  result  of  the  conjunction,  in  the  Intellect,  of  the  WiU 
with  Truth;  and  that  if  the  Heart  has  no  atfinity  for  Truth, 
whether  by  reason  of  Evil,  which  hales  the  Light,  or  from 
brutish  indifference,  Truth  in  the  mouth  can  be  no  more  than 
a  parrot-like  rattle  of  words,  whicli  are  denied  and  forgotten 
as  soon  as  bread  and  cheese  and  reputation  cease  to  be  the 
product  of  theii*  repetition*     Thus  he  says— 

'  It  is  a  Law  of  the  Divine  Providence,  that  a  Man  should 

*  not  be  forced  by  external  means  to  believe  and  love  the 
'  things  of  Religion. 

*  No  one  is  really  changed  by  Miracles  and  Signs 

'  It  cannot  be  deniedj  that  iliraeles  induce  belief  and  strongly 
'  persuade,  that  that  is  true,  which  is  said  and  taught  by  hira, 
'  who  performs  Miracles.  .  .  .  Faitii  induced  by  Miracles  is 
'  not  Faith,  but  persuasion ;  for  there  is  nothing  Rational  in 

*  it^  and  still  less  anything  Spiritual.  ,  .  .  By  Miracles  and 

*  Signs  the  Wicked  may  be  driven  and  forced  into  Faith,  and 
'  even  into  ^vorship  and  piety,  but  otdy  for  a  short  time;  .  .  . 

*  for  their  Evib  being  shut  in,  struggle  and  wear  away  the 

*  crust  of  devotion  in  which  they  ana  enclosed,  and  at  last  they 

*  break  out  with  renewed  strength ;   and  then  the  Miracle  or 

*  Sign  by  which  they  were  persuaded  is  resolved  into  a  Delusion , 

*  or  an  Artifice,  or  an  unusual  Operation  of  Natm-e. 

*  He  who  is  not  disposed  in  his  Heart  to  believe  the  Tnith 

*  before  bo  comprehends  it,  will  never  believe. 

*  A  man  luily  receives  so  much  Truth  from  others  as  his 

*  Will  attracts :  the  overplus  passes  away. 

*  All  the  Wicked  inwardly  deny  the  Truth,  how  much  »o 

*  ever  they  may  confess  it  with  their  lips. 
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'  Faith  is  an  acknowledgement  that  a  thing  is  so,  because  it 

*  18  true.  He  who  is  in  genuine  Faith  thinks  and  speaks  to 
'  this  effect — "  This  in  true,  and  therefore  I  believe  it."  If 
'  he  does  not  comprehend  a  sentiment,  and  see  its  tmthj  he 

*  will  say — **  I  do  not  knov/  whether  this  is  true  or  not,  there- 

*  "  fore  I  do  not  yet  believe  it.     How  ciin  I  believe  what  I  do 

*  **  not  comprehend?     Perhaps  it  may  be  false.'* 

'  The  Angela  utterly  reject  the  tenet,  That  the  Under- 
'  standing  ought  to  be  kept  in  subjection  to  Faith ;  fofj  they 
'  say,  ^*  How  can  you  believe  a  thing  when  you  do  not  see 
'*' whether  it  is  time  or  not  ?"  and  should  any  one  affirm, 

*  that  what  he  advances  should  nevertheless  be  believed ,  they 

*  reply,  "  l>o  you  think  yourself  a  god,  that  I  am  to  lielieve 
*"you?  Or  tliat  I  am  mad,, that  I  should  beheve  an  asser- 
'  "  tion  in  which  I  do  not  sec  any  tnith?     If  I  must  believe, 

*  ^*  cause  me  to  sec  it,"     The  dogniatizer  is  thus  constrained 

*  to  retire.     Indeed,  the  Wisdom  of  the  Angels  consists  solely 

*  in  this,  that  they  see  and  comprehend  what  they  think.'* 

It  would  be  easy  to  cite  pages  of  similar  puqiort  in  proof 
of  his  tijorough  conviction,  that  Belief  is  governed  by  tlio 
Will ;  and  of  his  sense  of  the  utter  vanity  of  trying  to  com- 
mand credence  by  any  process  wrought  on  the  circumference 
of  Human  Nature.  In  one  place  after  describing  some  of 
the  Mysteries  of  the  Apocalypse  he  goes  on  to  say— 

'  I  know  that  these  tilings  will  seem  to  many  to  exceed 

*  their  apprehension ;  but  the  reason  is,  because  it  is  not  the 

*  delight  of  their  Ijove  to  know  tliem*  If  it  were  the  delight 
'  of  their  Love,  they  would  not  only  clearly  perceive  thenij  but 
'  would  also  desire  to  learn  more  concerning  such  things ;  for 

*  a  Man  loves  what  he  desires,  and  what  he  loves  is  his  delight; 
'  and  whatsoever  is  loved  passes  with  joy  and  with  light  into 
'  the  cotD prehension  of  the  Mind/  f 


*  *  Divine  PFm^idence,*  Nos.  129-133.    'Areann  C^ie»6a,*Nos.  1,071.  .^-H03 
*  Ifcntrn  and  /M/  No,  50G.     *  Iktctrine  nf  Faith,'  Nob.  2,  4. 
f  •  Apocahip^e  Ej*fdainfd\  No,  fl2. 
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If  therefore  Swedouborg  was  ever  tempted,  or  if  he  ever 
appears,  to  use  hia  Divine  Call  and  8piintual  Intercourse  as  a 
inean»  of  dominion  over  the  reason  of  his  reader  he  weuA  acting 
at  variance  with  hh  own  principle-s.  In  such  a  ease  his  reader 
must  deal  with  liini  after  hia  own  description  of  the  Angelic 
method,  saying — 

"  Do  you  think  yourself  a  god,  that  I  ani  to  believe  you  ? 
"  Or,  that  I  am  mad,  that  I  should  believe  an  assertion  in 
''  which  I  do  not  see  any  truth?  If  I  must  believe,  cause  me 
"  to  see.  How  can  I  believe  when  I  do  not  know  whether 
**  what  you  say  be  true  or  not  ?" 

The  specialty  which  Swede nborg  attributes  to  bis  Divine 
Call  and  Mission  is  a  great  annoyance  to  many.  Like  a 
Miracle  they  caimot  get  it  to  He  straight  under  their  doctrine 
of  '  General  Laws  by  which,  Sir,  this  Universe  is  governed;* 
and  they  feel,  that  they  must  either  pronounce  him  a  fanatic, 
or,  that  he  will  throw  their  intellectual  systein  into  chaos. 
There  is  something  to  be  said  for  and  against  their  perplexity. 

The  notion  of  special  or  exceptional  Divine  Actions  is  bom 
out  of  human  narrowness  and  weakness.  Finite  and  imperfect 
Man  does  some  things  well  and  many  ill ;  and  on  every  side 
he  is  girt  about  with  a  few  possibilities  mingii^d  with  an  infinity 
of  imposf^Ibilities.  He  lays  out  his  strength  here  and  there 
and  withdraws  it  here  and  there ;  of  sonic  thUigs  he  is  careful, 
of  some  careless,  of  some  cai'eful  at  one  time  and  cai'eless  at 
another.  This,  our  weakness  and  changefulness,  we  impute  to 
God,  Whom  we  yet  verbally  confess  Infinite,  Almighty,  with 
^^  00  variableness  neither  shadow  of  turning. 
^B  This  Anthropomorphism,  this  tendency  to  think  of  God  as 

■  a  Powerful  Man,  derated  and  ghirious,  but  labouring  under 
^^m  some  of  our  own  dilHcultiea  and  limitations  is  perhaps  in- 
^^r       fitinctive,  and  nut  entux-ly  avoidable  by  the  best  of  us.     The 

■  Flarth  cannot  but  appear  to  us  flat,  and  the  centre  of  the  Solar 
I  System ;  but  when  we  reason  we  correct  the  inevitable  appear- 
^^H       ance  by  our  In'tttir  kutm-lcdgc,  and  remember,  that  it  is  a  ball 
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swimming  ronn4  the  eun.     Tlic  transfer  from  ourselves  to 

God  of  intennittent  and  irregular  energy  is  miHificd  by  the 
study  of  Natural  Science,  which  brings  no  fact  into  more 
vivid  prominenee  than  the  infinity,  the  onmipre^ienee,  and  the 
equality  of  the  IHvinc  Skill  and  (Jare.  Nothing  in  His 
Handiwork  is  slurred:  there  is  the  same  perfection  id  the 
wing  of  a  fly  as  in  the  eye  of  a  Newton. 

A  man  J  wiio  is  usually  styled  a  Phih>8ophcr,  fancies  he  sees 
a  routine  in  the  Universe,  and  thereon  infers,  that  its  order  id 
fixed  and  self-regiilative.  An  anthropomorphic  illusion  hescts 
him.  Having  conceived  the  idea  of  a  universal  Creator  and 
Governor,  the  Philosopher  instinctively  tries  to  imagine  how 
He  manages  His  Universe  ;  and  thinking  how  he  himself  would 
deal  with  vast  and  intricate  affairs,  he  sympathctieaHy  coji- 
eludcs,  that  God  conducts  ll'm  infinite  business  on  the  rough 
and  by  averages.  It  is  true  the  Preacher  speaks  of  the  Di\^no 
Hand  as  manifest  in  tlte  least  things  as  in  the  greatest;  or  rather, 
that  to  the  Infinite  there  is  nothing  little  and  nothing  great ; 
but  out  of  the  pulpit  it  is  quite  likely  the  Preacher  Iiiniself 
would  be  shocked  to  hear  his  words  taken  seriously,  and  literally 
applied  to  the  current  and  sliabby  events  of  ordinarj^  life.  It 
so  happens  that  in  these  days  the  Pious  accept  all  that  the 
Philusophic  have  to  say  on  the  method  of  the  Divine  Govem- 
luent ;  with  the  reservation,  that  God  frequently -broke  through 
His  settled  governmental  routine  in  the  Bible  Ages,  but  rarely 
in  these  centuries,  and  only  on  adequate  and  solemn  emergencies^ 
though  never  to  the  extent  of  a  Seriplural  Miracle,  Habitu- 
ally, the  Pious  assert,  we  live  under  an  average  Providence, 
which  now  and  then  opens  and  gives  place  to  a  special  effort 
of  the  Divine  Care;  as  for  instance,  when  a  saintly  person  is 
delivered  from  sudden  death  by  fire,  or  shipwreck,  or  from 
some  other  serious  and  unusual  mischance.  Sober  Piety 
however  considers  it  enthusiastic,  if  not  dangerous,  to  trust 
too  far,  or  to  speiik  too  much  of  these  special  and  extraordinary 
interpositions  of  the  Divine  Hand  ;  and  thus  PliiluHophy  and 
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Piety  conspire  to  eliJBinate  God  from  His  Universe ;  to  inni 
His  Name  into  a  mere  inscription,  and  to  place  in  His  Throne 
a  figment  styled  General  Law. 

The  notion  of  *  general  self-regiilating  laws,'  under  wliieh 
the  Universe  and  the  Beings  theri^ui  were  created,  and  by 
wliich  they  gender  and  subsist,  is  a  mere  seientilic  halliR-ina- 
lion.  If  there  were  any  sameness  in  the  Universe,  if  any  two 
things  or  any  two  events  were  preeisely  alikcj  wc  miglit 
Huppose  that  one  of  them  was  the  result  of  design,  and  that 
the  other  was  its  meehanieal  or  thoughtless  repetition,  as  is  a 
plastcr-caat  from  a  mould.  We  know,  however,  that  there 
are  no  two  things  in  the  Universe  pedectly  alike ;  no  two 
worlds,  no  two  men,  no  two  events,  no  two  atoms ;  in  all  there 
is  a  difference  wide  or  narrow,  but  tstill  a  difference.  Besides, 
not  only  are  no  two  tilings  ever  ahke,  bnt  all  things  are  for 
ever  in  a  state  of  mutation  or  of  growth.  There  is  no  routine 
in  the  Universe,  but  change,  change  ever}'where.  All  is  new 
under  the  Sun ;  at  no  nistant  is  Nature  the  same  as  at  the 
previous  instant.  The  truth  tlierefure  stands,  that  for  every 
existence  there  must  have  been  a  special  design  and  a  special 
creation,  and  that  over  it  there  must  be  a  special  and  instan- 
taneous energy  and  providence.  He  who  once  lays  hold  on 
the^  great  facts  will  disregard  for  ever  as  mere  mctaphysic 
drivel,  all  talk  about  a  general  alternating  with  a  special  Provi- 
dence. To  speak  as  a  finite  creature,  God  is  as  much  required 
in  the  Universe  to-day  as  at  Creation ;  and  he  who  doea  not 
perceive  tins  as  true,  looks  at  Nature  with  eyes  which  might 
as  well  be  shut  or  blind. 

But  let  us  hear  Swedenborg  himself  on  this  matter.  He 
writes — 

*  In  Creation  nothing  lives  but  God  alone  j  nothing  moves 

*  but  by  life  from  Him ;  nothing  exists  but  by  tlic  Sun  from 

*  Him :  thus  it  is  a  truth,  tliat  in  God  we  live,  and  move,  and  are. 
'  All  things,  and  each  of  them,  down  to  the  very  utter- 

^^niosts  of  Nature,  exist  and  subsist  instantly  from  God.     If 
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*  the  coiiiiectioD  of   anything  with   Him  were  broken  for  a 

*  moment  it  would  instantly  vanish ;  for  existence  is  perpetual 
'  subsistence,  and  preservation  perpetual  creation. 

*  Were  not  God  continually  present  In  tlie  Human  ilind, 

*  in  all  its  parts  and  at  every  moment,  it  would  be  dissolved 
'  like  a  bubble  in  the  air ;  and  both  spheres  of  the  Bmin, 
'  wherein  the  Mind  exerts  its  operations,  would  melt  away 
'  tike  froth,  ami  leave  the  Body  a  heap  of  dust,  or  a  volatile 
'  exlialation  in  tlie  atmosphere. 

'  As  in  the  Lord  we  are  and  act.  His  Providence  is  over  as 
'  fn>m  birth  to  death,  and  onwards  to  eternity.     I  know  from 

*  Heaven,  that  with  everj'  mait,  in  every  sinji^le  instant  of  his 
'  life,  there  is  a  concurrence  of  more  particulars  of  the  Lord  8 

*  care  than  can  l)e  comprchended  by  any  arithmetJc. 

*  A  King  in  the  world  exercises  general  care  over  his 
'  Kingdom,  and  his  princes  and  officers  particular  care;  but  it 

*  is  altoj^etltcr  otherwise  with  God.  God  sees  all  things,  and 
'  knows  all  things  from  eternity,  and  provides  all  thuigs  to 
'  eternity,  and  nimsclf  keeps  all  things  in  order.  This  can 
'  scarcely  be  apprehended  by  any  man,  and  least  of  all  by 
'  those,  who  trust  to  their  own  prudence,  wlio  attribute  their 
'  successes  to  their  own  skill,  and  their  misfortunes  to  blind 
'  chance  and  the  misdeeds  of  otlicrs ;  and  in  pious  and  mean- 

*  inglcHS  courtesy  attribute  to  God  universal  providence, 

'  The  Angels  arc  the  Lord's  ministers,  and  they  unani- 
'  niously  confess,  that  all  their  work  is  done  by  the  inspiration 

*  of  will,  and  wisdom,  and  strength  from  Ilim. 

'  To  talk  of  the  Lord's  Providence  as  univei*sal  and  to 
^  separate  it  from  particidars  is  like  talking  of  a  whole  in 
'  which  there  are  no  parts,  or  of  something  in  which  tliere  is 

*  ni4hiiig»  ('onscqtiently  it  is  most  false,  a  mere  fiction  of  the 
'  imuglnation,  and  downright  stupidity  to  say,  that  the  Lord^a 

*  Providence  is  universal  and  not  at  the  same  time  in  the 
'  minutest  particidars :  for  to  provide  and  rule  in  the  universal 

*  ajid  not  at  the  same  time  in  ihv  fuimitest  particulars  is  not  to 
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*  rule  at  all.  This  is  pliiloaoplncally  true,  yet,  strange  to  say, 
'  philosophers,  and  even  tho  more  aublime  of  thcm^  conceive 
'  and  tliink  otherwise. 

*  Supposiii  j^  moreover  that  it  was  evinced  by  a  thousand  and 

*  a  thousand  arguments  to  a  heliever  in  Prudence  that  the  Divine 

*  Providence  is  universal  because  it  extendi  to  the  most  minute 

*  particulars,  and  that  not  a  hair  falls  from  the  head  which  is 
*'  not  forcjieen  and  provided  for,  hi»  opinion  of  the  range  of  his 
^  own  pnideuce  %vould  remain  unaffected  except  for  tlie  moment; 

*  yea  if  even  the  truth  were  demonstrated  to  bira  by  some  start- 
'  ling  fact  witliln  bis  own  experience,  he  would  revert  to  his 
^  old  notion  after  a  few  hrnirs ;  for  unless  the  Will  be  changed 

*  the  Understanding  caimot  be  permanently  influenced/* 

Thus  very  plainly  do  we  see,  that  Sweden  !>org  allowed  no 
gradations  in  the  Divine  Providence, 

If  I  say  Swedenborg  was  an  extraordhiary  man,  no  one 
objects ;  if  I  say  a  special  and  wonderful  work  was  done  in 
his  creation,  1  instantly  give  wide  offence ;  yet  there  is  really 
no  difference  whatever  between  tho  statements,  Swedenborg 
was  an  extraordinary  man  j  God  made  htm ;  therefore  an 
extraordinary  or  special  work  was  done  in  his  creation.  Who 
can  rpjestion  the  assertion  ? 

The  same  might  be  4?aid  of  Plato,  or  Paul,  or  Shakspere, 
or  of  any  man  j  for  in  the  meanest  there  is  a  difference,  and 
that  difference  is  a  specialty — a  faculty  for  some  piece  of 
work  in  which  its  owner  can  have  no  eoinpctitor,  Ood  is  tho 
Love,  the  Wisdom,  and  the  Strcng-tli  alike  of  tlie  least  as  of 
the  gieatest ;  for  as  Swedenborg  says — 

*  God  iV  ever  and  emrywhere  the  Same, 
'  It  appears  as  if  the  Divine  [i.e.,  Godf  ]  were  not  the  same  in 


*  rAr^fUi  (\dtMiia;  Nm.  1,919.  2,004,  5,122,  53H  4,523,  rt,4H2,  7,fM)7, 
SJ17,  10J74,  'Di^uic  Ltwe  ami  Witthm,'  No.  301.  *  Tnts  Christian 
Bdij/ion;  Not.  30  iind  22  L 

t  *  It  U  said,  that  tUt?  Divmc  iillh  iiU  spftooa  of  tlio  ttni verse  mni  i»mI 
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'  one  Man  a8  in  another ;  that  it  [He]  is  different  in  tlie  Wiae 
'  Man  and  m  the  Simple,  in  the  Old  Man  and  the  Infant;  but 
'  this  18  a  fallacy  from  appeanance.  Man  is  diffcrentj  but  the 
'  Divine  [u  f\,  God]  in  him  is  not  difterrnt,  Man  18  a  recipient, 

*  and  as  a  recipient  is  various,  A  Wise  Man  is  more  adequately, 
'  and  therefore  more  fully,  a  recipient  of  the  Divine  Love  and 

*  Wisdom  than  a  Simple  Man  ;  and  an  Old  Man  who  is  wise, 

*  than  an  Infiint  and  a  ]Vn\     Neverthele?*s,  the  Divine  is  the 

*  same  in  the  one  as  in  the  other.   In  like  manner  it  is  a  fallacy 

*  from  appearance,  that  the  Divine  is  various  in  Angels  and 

*  5Ien,  because  Angels  are  in  wisdom  ineffable,  and  Men  not 

*  80.     The  variety  is  in  the  receivers,  and  not  in  the  Lord* 

*  The  Lord  is  not  in  a  greater  degree  of  !ove  and  wisdom 
'  with  one  than  with  another^  but  is  everywhere  the  same ; 
'  but  He  is  not  received  by  one  in  the  same  degree  as  by 
'  another,  «and  hence  His  diverse  appearance/* 

Swedenborg  therefore  advances  no  claim  of  nearness  to 
Godj  which  he  does  not  concede  to  every  creature ;  the  sole 
difference  between  himself  and  others  lav  iu  his  open  and 
pious  recognition  of  that  universal  Divine  rclationsliip  to 
which  the  majority  of  mankind ,  drunken  with  the  *  lust  of  the 
'  flesh,  and  the  hist  of  the  eyea,  and  the  pride  of  life,'  are 
inseiiHible.  There  is  no  rt^ason  why  any  one  of  us  in  the 
righteous  fultilment  of-  our  duties  might  not  say — I  do  this  or 
that  under  Divine  direction ;  or,  advised  by  conscience,  say^ — 
God  Ims  told  nie  so  and  so ;  or,  in  a  piece  of  well-considered 
and  unselfish  advice,  commend  it  to  the  hearer  as — God's 


'  God ;  for  if  it  were  flaid,  that  God-Man  AUb  them,  iiatmral  Hcason  would 

*  not  asi^ent ;  but  wlien  it  is  Baid,  tbat  the  Divine  fills  thcoi,  this  is  aSRcnted 

*  to,  hecAuae  it  agrees  with  the  form  of  speech  of  theolDginns,  that  God  is 
'  omntpreBunt,  and  heare  and  koows  aU  things.' — *  IMmne  Love  and  Ifudottif* 
No,  72. 

Swedenborg  baa  gained  nothing  by  gnt^h  conccssioriB  to  popiihtr  phrase- 
<^logy,  but  has  thereby  given  occnsion  for  frequent  and  serions  mijjapprehension 
of  bk  meaning. 


♦  *  IHvim  Love  and  Hudbm/  Nij«.  78,  124. 
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meisage  to  you  by  me.  In  this  way  eays  Swedenborg  the 
men  of  the  Ancient  Church  spoke  i — 

^  In  the  Ancient  Cliurch  when  any  one  was  advertised,  or 
'  had  it  Biiggested  to  him  by  conscience,  or  by  any  inward 
'  dictate,  or  by  their  word,  that  a  thing  was  go,  the  form  of 

*  speech  emphiyed  was — ''  Jehovah  said*"  '* 
Thus,  aided  by  himself,  do  we   interpret   Swedenhorg's 

assertion  of  his  Di\ine  Mission,  Glad  we  arc  to  have  his 
accjordant  testimony ;  for  persistent  and  inflexible  must  ever  bo 
our  resistance  to  any  pretence  of  private  and  exclusive  Divine 
intercourse.  Equally  near  and  de^ir  to  our  Father  arc  all  Ilis 
children*      *  He  maketh  His  gun  to   rise  on  the  evil  and  on 

*  the  good,  and  sendeth  rain  on  the  just  and  on  the  unjust.' 
Not  ono  can  aliew  a  favour  from  Hini,  which  another  may  not 
have  if  he  will  only  receive.  To  no  renowned  Prophet  or 
Apostle  has  the  Lord  been  more  than  He  is  willing  to  be  to 
any  of  us  at  this  very  hour.  He  has  said,  '*  Beliold  I  stand  at 
"  the  door,  and  knock  :  if  any  man  hear  my  voice  and  open 
"  the  door,  I  will  come  into  him,  and  will  sup  with  him,  and  he 
**  with  me."  It  is  vain  to  try  to  fritter  away  this  promise.  It 
stands  for  ever  as  the  sure  warrant  to  every  Christian,  tliat  he 
may  enjoy  hia  Lord^s  presence  as  veritably  and  as  utterly  as 
over  did  Priest  or  Saint  from  Adam  in  Eden  to  John  in  Patmos. 

^^P  Swedenborg'B  frequent  assertion,  tJiat  the  Lord  had  mani- 

m  fested  Himself  before  him  in  Person,  is  often  adduced  as  the 

I  final  touch  of  his  fanaticism  ;    but  when  we  ascertain  the 

^^  tenns  of  his  meaning,  much  of  its  strangeness  disappears. 

^^P  The  declaration  of  John,  that  '  No  man  hath  seen  God  at 

W  *  any  time,'  and  of  Jehovah  to  Moses,  *  Thou  canst  not  see  my 

I  *  fac« :  for  there  shall  no  man  see  me  and  Five,'!  Kwedenborg 

^^  loyally  accepts  and  abundantly  confirms.     He  says — 

^^H  '  No  one  can  see  the  I^ord  as  He  is  in  Himself.     It  would 

k 


•  *Aftam  Ceektlia;  No.  1410        f  1  Ji>lm  iv  ,  12.    Exodui  xjudIL,  30. 
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*  be  ad  if  lie  should  enter  the  son  by  the  fire  whereof  he  would 

*  be  conaumed  in  a  momcDt* 

'  The  Divino  is  iiicompreliousible  even  by  the  Angels^  for 

*  there  is  no  ratio  between  the  Finite  and  tlie  Infinite. 

'  No  man  or  Angel  eaii  ever  approaeh  the  Father,  and 

*  immediately  worship  Hun,  for  He  is  invisible,  and  being 

*  Invisible  can  neither  be  thought  of  nor  loved. 

'  God  is  Infinite,  and  the  Human  Mind  cannot  discover 

*  what  is  the  quality  of  the  Infinite.     We  can  only  define  it 

*  as  the  Infinite  AU,  and  that  it  subsists  m  itself,  and  ia  thereby 

*  tlie  very  and  the  one  only  Substance ;  and  since  nothing  ia 
*predicablc  of  a  substance,  nnlcag  it  be  a  form,  that  the 
'  Infinite  is  also  the  very  and  the  one  only  Form.  Nobvith- 
'  standing  these  conclusions,  the  tnio  quality  of  the  Infinite 

*  does  not  appear;  for  the  Human  Mind,  however  highly 
'  anal}^ical  and  fitted  for  sublime  speculations  is  still  Finite,  and 
'  cannot  overcome  the  limit  of  its  being.  We  can  never 
'  therefore  comprehend  the  Infinity  of  God,  or  see  Him  as  He 
'  ia  in  Himself, 

'  It  is  vain  then  to  desire  to  know  God  in  His  Esse  or  in 
*His  Substance.     It  is  enough  to  acknowledge  Him  from 

*  things  Finite,  that  is,  from  tilings  created,  in  which  He 
'  infinitely  ia.  The  man  who  seeks  to  know  more  of  God 
'  than  thii,  may  be  compared  to  a  fish  out  of  w^ater,  or  a  bird 

*  gasping  for  breath  under  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump.^^ 

These  passages  should  satisfy  even  M  eta  physicians.  Now 
comes  the  question,  It*  none  can  see  God,  how  then  does 
'  Swcdcnborg  explahi  His  manifestation  to  himself?     Thua — 

'  Though  God,  inasmuch  as  He  is  Infinite,  transcends  finite 
'  apprehension.  He  conjoins  Himself  with  Humanity  through 
'  finite  appearances.  By  the  Angela  He  is  seen  as  the  Sun  of 
'  Heaven,  the   source  of    all   their   heat   and   light.       Ever 


*  *  Arcana  Cadestia,*  No.  2»531.   '  A]^olijpse  Exphtinfd/  No*.  114  and 
1,341.  'AUtanasiaH  Crttd*  No  24,  mid  '  True  GhfuHau  Mdi^m,"  Nu.  28. 
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*  apparent  to  their  eyes  as  a  Sim,  yet  when  they  tUkik 
*■  mtcriorly,  they  do  not  think  of  God  otherwise  than  in 
^  themselves.      Let  not  any  one  cherish  the  error,  that  the 

*  Lord  is  in  Heaven  among"  the  Angels  as  a  king  ia  in  his 

*  kingdom.  To  ajjpearance  He  is  in  the  Htm  above  them,  but 
'  as  to  reality  He  is  In  them/* 

Another  appearanee  the  Lord  in  Heaven  assumes ;  thus — 

*  The  Lord  Bometimcs  presents  Himself  to  the  sight  of 

*  the  Angels  out  of  the  Sun.  In  such  a  case  he  veils  Himself 
'  by  means  of  an  Angel ;  He  possesses  the  Angel,  lays  aaloep 

*  the  Angel's  seltliood,  and  inspires  him  so  perfectly  with  His 

*  Spirit,  that  the  Angel   knows  no  other  than  that  he  is  the 

*  Lord,  and  he  speaks  and  is  listened  to  by  other  Angels  aecord- 
'  ingly.     WTien  the  Angel  has  fulfilled  his  mission  he  returns 

*  to  his  ordinary  state,  and  speaks  and  acts  from  himself.'t 

Whilst  tlie  Scriptures  affinri,  tliat  no  man  has  seen  or  can 
see  Jehovah^  they  contain  at  the  same  time  numerous  relations 
of  His  appearance  to  Patriarchs  and  Prophets.  By  the  Divine 
possession  of  an  Angel,  Swedenborg  explains  all  these  appear- 
ances, and  reconciles  statements  apparently  contradictory.  He 
UTites — 

*  The  Lord  appeared  as  a  Man  and  talked  face  to  face 

*  with  the  members  of  the  Most  Ancient  Church  (the  Adamic). 

*  In  like  manner  he  was  seen  by  Abraham,  Hagar,  Lot, 
'  Gideon,  Joshua,  the  Prophets,  and  others.  They  saw  not 
^Jehovah,  but  Angels,  who  were  filled  with   His  presence, 

*  who  spoke  from  His  inspiration,  and  who  therefore  cxilled 

*  themflolvea  Jehovah/ f 


•  *Athmman   Creed,'   No,   27.   'Arcafim  Cblsrtia/   Nos*  7,270,   8,7G0. 

•  Apofidifp*^  RemaUil,"  No.  54.  '  Divine  Ijom  omd    Wisdom^^  No.  130,  and 

•  Dimnc  Ptovidencf  ,*  No.  31. 

t  'Ar<^na  (Mf*tia,*  Not,  1J45,  1,©35.  *Apoeal^gp§e  B€t>efikd,'  No,  988. 

•  Drue  Chrtalian  Bdigion,'  No.  6yi,  *  Divine  JVotwfoiic©/  No*  96,  vid  *  Meaven 

•  and  HeU,'  No«.  52  and  55. 

I  *Arcimn    Odentia*   No*.  49,    125,    1,341,   1.57S,   1.894.     ^  Apoodtfim 

•  JhmiM,'  No.  (K58,  and  *  A>i»«  Pnwidence:  No.  96. 
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Swedenborg  places  his  own  experience  on  the  same  ground 
M  the  Angela  and  the  Prophets,  saying — 

*  Several  years  ago  (writing  in  1764)  the  Lord  was  re- 

*  Tcaled  to  me,  and  since  He  has  continuaUy  appeared  liefore 
'my  (inner)  eyes  as  the  Sun,  in  which  He  is,  even  as  Uc 
'  appears  to  the  Angels* 

'  They  were  iVngels  who  appeared  to  the  Prophets,  and 
'  spoke  in  the  name  of  tlie  Lord.     This,  it  has  been  given  to 

*  me  to  know  by  much  experience  of  a  similar  kind,  at  this 

*  day,  in  tlic  other  life. 

*  Those  wlio  saw  Jehovah  as  recorded  in  the  Word  were 

*  girt  about  and  protected  from  tlie  overpowering  glory  uf  the 
'  Divine  Presence  by  a  colnmn  of  Spirits.  In  the  same  way 
*•  the  Lord  has  oftentimes  been  seen  by  me.'* 

In  like  manner  we  shall  all  see  the  Lord,  if  at  death  we 
find  ourselves  among  the  Angels;  and  so  we  should  sec  Illni 
even  now  were  our  inner  eyes  opened  as  were  Swedeuborg's, 
Here  also  on  Earth  Swedenborg  teaches  ns  to  sec  and  hear 
the  Lord,  saying — 

'  Man  has  always  the  Lord  before  his  eyes  if  he  be  loving 
'  and  wise, 

'  The  Lord  speaks  with  every  Man  5  for  whatever  he  wiUs 

*  that  L^  good,  or  thinks  that  is  true,  is  from  the  Lord.     There 

*  are  with  every  Man,  at  least  two  Evil  Spirits  exciting  his 

*  evils,  and  two  Angels  inspiring  him  with  goodness  and*  truth, 
'  The  angelic  ministry  is  wholly  the  Lord's*  Thus  the  Lord 
'  continually  speaks  with  Man,  although  quite  diversely  with 

*  difFcrent  Men,  To  such  as  sufter  thcjnsclves  to  be  led  by 
'  Evil  Spirits,  the  Lord  speaks  as  though  He  were  absent,  or 
'  at  a  diatance,  so  that  He  can  be  scarcely  said  to  speak;  but 

*  to  such  as  are  led  by  Him,  He  addresses  Himself  more  nearly, 

*  as  must  be  sufficiently  evident  on  reflecting,  that  no  one 


♦  ^J>imm  Phmdence;  No.   135,   '  IHvine  Love  and  WUdom*  No.  13J, 
*  Arctina  CifUtHa,*  No.  1,925,  and  'Apocalf/pue  ICjeplained,*  No.  78. 
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'  can  poaaibly  think  anything  good  and  true,  except  from  tlie 

*  Lord, 

'  The  preaence  of  the  Lord  with  Man  takes  place  when  he 

*  loves  his  iieighboiir  ;  for  the  Lord  is  Love,  and  in  so  far  as 

*  a  Man  loves,  the  Lord  ia  prenent  with  him  ;  and  in  the  degree 

*  in  which  the  Lord  is  present  He  jip^aks  with  Man,  and  the 

*  Man  partakes  of  the  Lord  s  life.'* 

So  likewise  even  here^  we  may  at  times  have  seen  the  Lord 
possess  a  good  man,  as  Sweden borg  tells  ns  he  has  seen  Him 
possess  an  Angel.  In  some  aacred  and  awfixl  hour  when  *  filled 
with  the  Holy  Ghost,"  his  face  has  become  as  Stephen's,  as 
though  *  it  bad  been  the  face  of  an  Angel ; '  we  observe  a  light 
in  hi»  eyes  hitherto  unseen,  a  &ound  in  his  voice  hitherto 
unheard  J  a  passion  and  an  unction  in  his  eloqnence  heretofore 
nnknown,  T»Ylien  the  afflatus  has  departed  he  feels  that  he 
has  been  other  than  himself,  that  a  glory  not  liis  own  has  been 
round  his  brows,  and  that  wordii  sueli  as  he  never  conceived 
have  been  gliding  over  his  lips.  After  such  an  experience, 
reverently,  may  we  not  say  ? — We  have  seen  and  heard  the 
Lord  in  His  servant. 


Lastly  we  come  to  Swedenborg's  statement,  that  through 
his  writings  the  Tjord  Jesus  Christ  had  made  His  second  advent 
for  the  institution  of  the  New  Church  signified  by  the  New 
Jerusalem  in  the  Ilevehition :  of  it,  we  shall  be  much  better 
qualified  to  speak  at  the  end  of  this  hook  when  we  shall  have 
reviewed  those  works  concerning  which  he  advancps  this 
momentous  claim*  It  will  be  remembered  that  Brockmer 
reported,  that  Swedenhorg  had  said  to  him,  'that  he  was 
^  Messiah,  and  that  he  was  come  to  be  crucified  for  the  Jews,' 
and,  that  when  he  afterwards  met  liim,  *  he  would  never  leave 
'  the  tenet,  that  he  was  Messiahs'     Ko  assertion  that  he  was 


»  *  Divine  Love  and  WUdom,'  No.    137. 
And  3,253. 
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Messiah  cau  we  find  in  any  of  his  writings  ;  it  may  be  that  he 
left  off  the  use  of  that  title  when  he  emerged  from  the 
phantastic  state  descriht;d  in  the  Diary  of  Dreama,  although 
Im  statement,  '  that,  since  the  Lord  cannot  manifest  Himself 
^  in  person,  it  follows,  that  lli^  M*ill  effect  His  promise  by  the 

*  instnunentality  of  a  Man/  naay  fairly  be  held  as  its  equivalent, 
when  we  consider,  that  Swedenborg  maintained  that  he  was 
that  instrument. 

For  ourselves  we  are  very  tolerant  of  such  pretensions, 
with  the  proWso,  that  they  are  in  no  sense  final  or  exclusive. 
Dr.  Chamiing  in  an  oration  delivered  about  1842,  accurately 
expresses  what  we  would  say  at  this  time  on  the  present 
subject — 

*  There  are  some  among  us  who  are  looking  for  the  speedy 

*  coming  of  CIn*ist,  They  expect  before  another  year  chases 
'  to  see  Him  in  the  clouds,  to  hear  His  voice,  to  stand  before 

*  His  judgement-seat.     These  illusions  spring  firora  misinter- 

*  protation  of  Scripture  language.  Christ  in  the  New  Test-a- 
'  ment  is  said  to  come  whenever  Hie  religion  breaks  out  in 
'  new  glory,  or  gains  new  triumphs.     He  came  in  the  Holy 

*  Spirit  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost,  He  came  in  the  destruction 
'  of  ilenisalera,  which  by  subverting  the  old  ritual   law  and 

*  breaking  tlie  power  of  the  worst  enemies  of  His  religion, 

*  ensured  to  Him  new  victories.    He  came  in  the  llefonnation 

*  and  in  Protestantism.     He  came  on  this  day  four  years  ago, 

*  when  through  His  religion  800,000  men  wore  raised  fi'om 
^  the    lowest    degradation    to    the    rights,    and    dignity,  and 

*  fellowsliip  of  men.     Christ's  outward  appearance  is  of  little 

*  moment  compared  with  the  brighter  manifestation  of  His 
'  Spirit.  Tlic  Christian,  whose  inward  eyes  and  ears  are 
'  touched  by  God,  discerns  the  coming  of  Christ,  hears  the 

*  sound  of  His  chariot  wheels  and  tlic  voice  of  His  trumpet 

*  when  no  other  perceives  them.     He  discerns  the  Saviour's 

*  advent  in  the  dawning  of  higher  truth  in  the  world,  in  new 

*  aspii^ations  of  the  Church  after  perfection,  in  the  prostration 
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*  of  prejudice  and  error,  in  brighter  expressions  of  Christian 

*  love,  in  more  enlightened  and  intense  consecration  of  the 

*  Christian  to  the  cause  of  humanity,  freedom  and  religion. 
'  Christ  comes  in  the  conversion,  the  regeneration,  the  eman- 
'  cipation  of  the  world.'* 

This  dissertation  may  have  exceeded  due  boimds  and 
the  reader's  patience,  but  I  think  it  will  simplify  and  quicken 
the  ensuing  narrative  by  enabling  us  to  dispense  with  many 
explanations.  Henceforth,  without  apology,  we  shall  write  of 
Swedenborg's  intercourse  with  the  Spiritual  World  just  as 
though  we  were  speaking  of  his  travels  in  Italy,  France,  or 
Germany. 


*  An  Address  delivered  at  LenoK,  Massachasetts,  on  the  1st  of  August, 
1842;  the  anniYersary  of  Negro  Emancipation  in  the  British  West  Indies. 
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There  are  no  signs  in  Swedenborg's  ^  Advermria^  of  the 
conttnuance  of  the  incoherent  moods  dli^played  in  hin  '  Dmry 

*  of  Dreams,^     In  one  place  he  writes  very  affectingly  of  his 
temptations — 

*  The  Children  of  Israel  underwent  temptationSj  but  they 
^  all  yielded.    It  ia  God  Messiah,  \\Tio  alone  sustains  Man  and 

*  eonqnera  for  him  in  temptation,  as  I  have  manifestly  ex- 

*  pcrienccd.  ,  .  ,  ,  I   was  clearly  permitted   to   see   that   of 

*  myself  I  should  yield,  and  that  no  Man  can  withstand  the 
'  least  temptation  except  by  God  Messiah's  aid 

'  Concerning  the  aUempts  of  the  Devil  or  Eml  Spirits^ 

'  I  can  attest  that  they  are  so  dreadful  and  horrible  as  to 
be  indescribable.     The  Devil's  most  deceitful  machinations 

'  are  unutterable,  yea  inconceivable ;  for  there  is  nothing  bad 
in  Man,  which  he  docs  not  stir  up  to  work  mischief,    Whei'e- 

■  fore  unless  Man  were  mercifully  protected  by  the  Lord  every 
moment  of  his  life,  he  would  plunge  headlong  into  damnation. 

'  These  direful  attempts  of  Evil  Spirits,  which  I  Iiave  often 
experienced,  are  rather  to  be  consigned  to  oblivion  than 
published.     By  them  I  have  learnt,  that  milcss  the  Lord  had 

'  been  easentially  present,  I  could  not  have  held  out  a  single 

'  moment,  but  must  inevitably  have  gone  to  perdition.'* 

*  *  Aflvertaria,'  No«.  7,608-9  mid  7,629. 
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Lithe  Autumn  of  1747,  Sweden  borg  sailed  from  Gotten- 
burg  for  London.  In  the  course  of  the  voyage  his  ship 
stopped  at  Oresonnd,  and  the  Swedish  Consul  there,  M. 
Krygcr,  asked  him  to  dinner,  along  with  some  of  the  chief 
people  of  the  town.  When  all  were  seated  at  table  the  Conaul 
broke  silence  by  asking  Swedenborg  whether  he  had  seen 
Christian  VL,  of  Denmark,  who  had  died  last  year,  1746.  He 
answered,  that  he  had,  and  that  when  he  saw  him  for  the  first 
time,  he  was  accompanied  by  a  certain  Bishop,  who  humbly 
begged  his  pardon  for  tlie  many  errors  into  which  he  had  led 
him  by  his  counsels.  A  son  of  the  Bishop's  was  at  the  table, 
and  the  Consul  fearing  that  something  yet  more  awkward  might 
be  said,  interrupted  him  sajing,  "  Sir,  this  gentleman  la  the 
"  Bishop's  son.'*  *^  It  may  be,''  replied  Swedenborg,  ''  but 
*'  what  I  have  told  you,  is  true."* 

lo  London  he  eotnmenced  a  ^  Spirkual  Dmry^'  which,  with 
more  or  less  assiduity,  he  kept  for  seventeen  years  \  its  final 
date  is  Brd  December,  1764,  Into  this  spiritual  day-book 
written  in  large  oblong  folios  such  as  arc  used  in  counting- 
houses,  he  entered  what  thoughts  and  what  visions  he  eared  to 
preserve,  numbering,  and  sometimes  dating,  tlje  paragraphs. 
P&sftages  he  occasionally  tranh^feiTed  to  his  published  works, 
and  these  he  drew  his  pen  across,  just  as  softie  shopkeepers  do 
the  entries  in  their  journals  as  they  post  them  into  the  ledger,  f 

Diaries  are  not  books  to  he  read  through:  they  arc  in 
tfaeir  nature  fragmentary  ;  and  the  mind  requires  continuity  of 
event  or  argument  in  order  to  be  continuously  interested.  It 
is  pleasant  to  open  and  dip  into  ^  Fept/s^s  Duiry^^  but  to  com- 


*  Bcljited  hy  G«ncml  Tuxen^  Dunii^h  Commiflaioner  of  War  nt  Elattiore. 
We  owe  Mveral  anecdotes  of  Swedenborg  to  Tuxen,  and  shall  encounter  liim 
in  <mr  namtive  in  duo  course. 

t  Dr,  Tiift'l^  of  Tulnngen,  edited  and  printcwl  tlio  ^IHarium  J^riiuaU' 
trum  Hwcdtrnborg's  miuiuBcripts,  in  twfho  volumes,  some  thick  and  some 
thin,  between  1844  and  1859.  A  list  of  the  votumes  will  be  found  in  tbu 
Appendix. 
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metice  at  the  iHjgiiuimg  of  one  of  the  volumes  and  read  to  the 
end  would  be  as  wearisome  as  the  other  mode  is  agreeable. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  '  Spiritiud  Diarif^^  but  with  additional 
furee  from  the  fact,  that  the  pieces  in  it  possessing  any  living 
interest  are  commonly  sundered  by  wide  tracts  of  wordy  barren- 
ness, whieh  it  ik  luardly  possible  for  even  the  dullest  reader  to 
dnnljj^e  througb  sentence  after  sienteuce  without  skipping.  The 
*/J/(iry,'  moreover,  is  a  gloomy  register ;  its  themes  are  mainly 
unhappy,  bcnng  descriptive  of  interviews  with  wretched  souls, 
afflicted  with  monstrous  delusions  and  terrible  sufferings.  On  its 
pages  we  sliall  iiuike  frequent  drafts,  and  our  present  chapter 
we  KJiall  eoniph*te  wltli  a  variety  of  extracts  pertaining  to  the 
period  we  have  now^  reachcd-^London,  1747-49.  We  may 
premise,  that  the  references  of  the  ^Diury'  to  the  Outer  World 
are  few  and  far  between.  The  persons  and  scenery  to  which  it 
relates  belong  almost  entirely  to  the  World  of  Spirits,  '  a 
^  place  or  state  between  Heaven  and  IIcU,  into  wlileh  Man 

*  enters  immediately  after  death  ;  and  after  a  certaui  time,  the 
^  duration  of  whieh  is  determined  by  the  quality  of  his  life  on 
^  Earth,  he  is  either  elevated  into  Heaven  or  cast  uito  Ucll.* 

How  Spirits  tormented  our  Author. 

^  Bept,  1747.-VFrom  experience  1  have  learnt,  that  Evil 
'  Spirits  cannot  desist  from  tormenting-     By  their  preeenoe 

'  they  have  inflicted  pains  upon  different  parts  of  my  body  j 
'  as  upon  iny  feet,  so  that  1   coidd  scarcely  walk ;  upon  the 

*  dorsal  nerves,  so  that  1  could  scarcely  stand ;  and  upon  parts 
'  of  my  head  with  such  pertinacity,  that  the  pains  lasted  for 
'  some  hours.     I  was  clearly  Insti'ucted,  that  such  sufferings 

*  are  inflicted  uptui  Man  by  Evil  Spirits.' 

TIte  Fanishment  of  a  Witch, 

*  3  Now  1747.— It  seemed  to  me  in  a  sleep,  that  a  Witch 
'  had  used  her  craft  to  take  away  tnie  love,  and  thus  to  render 
'  a  man  weak.     When  I  awoke  she  appeared,  and  was  recog- 
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*  uized  as  a  Witch^  and  was  delivered  over  to  a  punishment, 

*  firif^htfiil  beyond  my  conception.  I  was  told,  that  her  pnniah- 

*  ment  was  the  result  of  an  niqnestof  Angels  into  her  atrocities, 
'  She  appeared  to  dissuivc  into  hideous  snakes  and  BcrpentSj 

*  whicli  glided  away  from  the  presence  of  tlte  Spirits/ 

Worldly  Cares  shut  up  Heaven, 

*5  Dec*  1747, — When  I  have  been  walking  about  in  the 

*  Heavens,  and  allowed  ray  thoughts  to   lapse  into    worldly 

*  ao^ietj  Heaven  instantly  disappeared. 

*  4  March^  1748. — I  have  now  been  nearly  three  years,  or 
'  thirty -three  montlis  with  my  mind  withdr^awn  from  corporeal 

*  things,  and  in  society  with  spiritual  and  celestial  Spirits  as  a 

*  man  with  men,  at  which  the  Hpirits  wonder.     When,  how- 

*  ever,  I  am  intensely  absorbed  in  worldly  tilings— tos  when, 

*  concerned  about  necessary  expenses,  I  to-day  wrote  a  letter, 
'  the  Spirits  could  not  speak  with  me ;  tliey  were  aa  if  absent 

*  from  me.     This  has  happened  before.     Hence  I  know,  that 

*  Spirits  cannot  converse  with  a  Man  who  is  much  devoted  to 

*  worldly  and  corporeal  cai  es.  Such  caj'es  draw  the  Mind  down 

*  and  immerse  it  in  Nature* 

*  21  Oct.  1748. — As  often  as  I  have  thoi^ghtof  my  garden, 
'  of  him  who  had  care  of  it,  of  my  being  called  home,  of  money 
^matters,  of  the  state  of  mind  of  my  friends,  of  the  eljarat.*ter 

*  of  those  in  my  house,  of  the  thmgs  I  am  to  write,  and  espe- 

*  cially  how  my  work  will  be  received  by  the  world,  ajid  tlie 

*  probability  that  it  mil  not  be  understood,  of  new  clotlies  to 
'  be  purchased,  and  various  matters  of  a  similai^  kind,  and  I 

*  have  been  held  in  these  cares  for  some  time,  Evil  Spirits 
'  tlirow  in  troublesome,  inconvenient  and  unhappy  suggestions, 

*  and  aggravate  and  confirm  my  anxiety* 

*  Hence  arises  the  melancholy  of  luany  j>eople  ;  debilitated 

*  minds,  deliriums,  insanities,  phantasies. 

*  Therefore  the  Lui'd,  to  save  us  from  useless  cares  autl 

*  insanity  commands,  that  we  take  no  care  for  the  morrow/ 

U2 
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Muera  and  Mies* 

*  24I)ec.^  1747*— Those,  who  love  moocy  as  aii  end,  dwell 

*  in  cells  and  hide  their  treasure  therein.     These  eells  are  in- 

*  fested  with  large  mice,  big  as  mountain  rats,  whieh  tea^^e  them 

*  until  they  are  cured  of  their  lust' 

Book  Worms. 

*  Some  love  reading  and  crain  their  memorie»  for  the  sake 
'  of  a  learned  reputation.     When  they  Ijecome  Spints  they 

*  dwell  in  subtciTanean  places,  where  they  study  by  the  light 

*  of  caiidk's,  which  arc  frequently  snuffed  out.     They  are  aJao 

*  infested  with  mice  and  other  vermin  until  they  desist  from 
« their  folly/ 

Beggars  afim*  Death. 

*  30  Dec.  1747. — They  who  have  been  hjng  accustomed  to 
'  hegging,  and  at  length  have  acquired  pleasure  therein,  so  an 
'  to  contract  dislike  to  a  life  of  useftd  lahonr,  appear  naked,  or 

*  only  covered  \v\\h  filthy  rags^  so  botched  together  as  scarcely 

*  to  hide  their  skin.     They  beg  alms  of  everybody  they  meet, 

*  employing  one  with  a  snmH  dis*h  to  receive  it.  I  he^rd  from 
'  them,  that  it  isWnc  what  Ih  said  of  beggars,  that  they  desn*o 
'nothing  but  money,  despising  garments  and  food;  that  they 
'  live  impiously  among  themselves — in  quarrels,  abhorring 
'  work,  and  sometimes  surfeiting  m  every  luxury.    They  have 

*  a  kind  of  government  among  themselves,  which  they  desire 

*  to  be  kept  secret/ 

Directed,  by  an  AngeL 

*  5  Jan,^  1748. — I  have  experienced  when  writing  to-day, 

*  that  an  iingel  directed  those  things  which  I  wrote ;  and 
'  indeed  in  such  a  way,  that  I  could  thence  perceive,  thiit 
^  there  h  not  even  the  slightest  thing,  which  is  not  under  the 

*  auspices  of  God  Meaaiah.^ 
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A  Conspiracy  to  mffocate  our  Author, 

*  8  Jan*y  1748. — ^When  I  was  about  to  go  to  sleep,  it  was 
Stated,  that  certain  Spirits  were  conspiring  to  kill  rae;  but 

becauftc  I  was  Becurc,  I  feared  notliing  and  fell  asleep.  About 
the  middle  of  the  night  I  awoke,  and   Mi  that   I  did  not 

'  breathe  from  lu yselfj  but,  as  I  believed,  from  Heaven.  It 
wa8  then  plainly  told  me,  that  whole  host^  of  Hpbnts  had 
conspired   to  Butfocatc  ine,  and  as  soon  as  they  made  the 

'  attempt,  a  heavenly  rertpiivitiou  was  opened  in  me  and  they 
were  defeated/ 

Tempted  to  SteaL 

Ml   f/art.,  1748.— I  observed  that  certain  Spirits  often 

*  wished  to  excite  me  to  steal  thingg  of  small  value,  such  as 

*  are  met  with  in  shops ;  and  so  great  was  their  desire,  that 
'  they  actually  moved  my  liand. 

*  6  FdK — I  asceilamed  that  in  the  world  these  Spirits  had 
'  been  tradespeople,  who  by  various  artifices  defrauded  their 
^  eustomers,  and  thought  it  allowable.  Some  had  been  cele- 
'  brated  merchants,  at  which  I  wondered.  They  wander 
'  about  searching  for  things  to  steal,  and  wherever  detected 
^  are  punished  with  stripes  and  blows. 

'  When  they  were  with  me,  as  soon  as  I  saw  any  thing  in 

*  shops,  or  any  pieces  of  money,  or  the  like,  their  cupidity 
'  became  manifest  to  me ;  for  thinking  themsehTS  to  be  me^ 
'  tliey  urged,  that  T  should  stretch  forth  my  hand  to  steal, 
^  quite  contrary  to  my  usual  state  and  custom.' 

Hot€  Spirits  might  possess  Man. 

*  2B  Jiiru^  1748. — Spirits,  if  pennitted,  conld  possess  those 
'  who  speak  with  them  so  utterly,  that  they  would  be  as  though 
'  they  were  entirely  in  the  world  j  and  indeed  in  a  manner  so 

*  manifest,  that  they  could  communicate  their  thoughts  by 

*  words  through  their  medium,  and  even  by  letters ;  for  they 
^  have  sometiuics,  and  indeed  olten,  directed  my  hand  when 
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*  writing,  as  thongh  it  were  quite  their  own ;  bo  tliat  they 
^  thought  it  was  not  I,  but  themselves  who  were  writmg,' 

The  Puntshnent  of  Luxurious  Women — cf  Pat*venu8* 

'  28  JafUy  1748. — ^The  puaishinent  is  dre^idful  of  women 
'  who  Iiavc  become  rich,  and  have  suffered  themselves  to  be 

*  served  as  queens  bj  a  retinue  of  servants  ;  who  have  had  no 

*  concern  to  be  of  any  use,  but  only  to  gratify  their  love  of 

*  luxury  and  ea^e,  lolling  on  sofas,  decking  themselves  out 

*  with   drem   and  jewels,    and   presiding  at   entertaimnenta. 

*  When  they  enter  the  other  life  they  associate  with  their 
'  like,  and  for  a  whilej  tilings  go  on  as  in  the  world ;  but  they 

*  soon  begin  to  strike  and  scratch  and  drag  each  other  about 

*  by  the  hair  of  the  head  in  a  manner  so  frightful,  that  one 

*  cannot   endure   the   sight.      They   arc    also   hung   up   like 

*  strijiped  carcases  of  »wbic  with  their  feet  cut  oft*,  and  their 

*  bodies  lacerated  in  a  thousand  places  one  after  another,— 

*  yea,  the  blood  flows  hi  such  profusion,  that  I  was  filled  with 
'  horror,  and  the  Spirits  around  me,  being  terrified,  wanted  to 

*  fiee  away.     Nevertheless  such  is  tlieir  fate. 

*  After    I    had    seen    the  cruel   punishment   such  women 
'  undergo,  I  was  twice  instructed,  that  they  were  not  bom 

*  to  wealth,  as  is  the  case  with  queens,  who  know  and  are 
'accustomed  to  nothhig  else;  but  that  by  success  they  had 
'  risen  from  povcity  to  riches,  and  had  abandoned  tliemselves 

*  to  voluptuous  pleasures,' 

Warlhless  Metaphyaics, 

*  30  Jan.y  1 74H,^To-day,  when  coming  home,  I  was  sad. 

*  I  knew  my  sadness  ai'ose  from  a  troubled  Spirit,  who  told 
'  me,  that  in  his  lifetime  he  had  reckoned  himself  as  amongst 

*  the  most  famous  of  men,  and  had  devoted  himself  to  meta- 

*  physical  studies.     Discovering  how   worthless  were   Meta- 

*  physics,  how  they  were  mei^  phantasies,  wliidi  had  hid  from 
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*  his  eyes  the  light  of  divine  and  spiritual  truth,  he  called 

*  them  filth,  and  was  full  of  Borrow. 

'  This  Spirit  h  Tiuw  with  me,  i^ees  me  wilting,  and  directs  me. 
'  18  Fei^,j  1748»— Philoflopljical  studied  for  some  thousands 

*  of  years  have  consisted  solely  in  terms  and  sjllogiams,  dia- 
'  cujssions  a^  to  what  are  AecidentSj  what  is  Form,  what  are 

*  Modes,  and  tlie  like.    These  disputes,  as  tliey  consist  only  in 

*  words,  niiu  the   Mind :  those  wlio  indulge  in  them  are  like 
'  men  who  learn  a  language,  nut  fur  the  sake  of  expressing 

*  idras,  hut  only  for  talking.    Such  studies,  as  they  concentrate 

*  the  intellect  on  things  without  hfe,  thorougldy  darken  and 

*  stiipify  those  who   are   given   up   to   them,  so  that  in  true 

*  inteUigeuce  they  are  far  beneath  rustics  and  the  loweat  of 
'  the  connnou  people,' 

Very  fi^eqnent  in  the  *  Ih'ary'  are  similar  remarks  on  the 
Metiiphyaicj*.  Swedenborg  knew  of  what  he  spoke,  for,  Had 
he  not  been  delivered  from  Wolf  and  his  dreary  crew*?  In 
his  '  Adoermria  oti  Isamh '  oceur»  this  pithy  summary  of  his 
opinion— 

'  The  more  any  one  is  imbued  with  Philosophy,  the  greater 

*  his  blindneii^  and  darkness ;  the  blindness  inci'eases  with  the 

*  quantity  of  the   Philosophy^,  as  might  be  proved  by  many 
'  examples.' 


Frien  ds  a  nd  Acqim  in  tan  ce, 

'1   Fel,^  1748. — I  have  seen  many  of  my  friends  and 

*  iiequaiutance  in  the  other  life.      Some  are  with   ine  almost 

*  continually.    One  friend  was  with  me  for  more  than  a  month. 

*  All  wonder  that   the  Wf>rld   does  not   know  that   men   live 

*  immediately  after  death,  and  that  there  is  so  little  difference 

*  between  the  life  of  the  Spirit  and  the  hfe  of  the  Body,  that 

*  they  can  hardly  realize  that  a  change  has  been  made, 

*  14  March. —  I  have  conversed  with  about  thirty  people 

*  intimately  known  to  me  during  tl»eir  life  on  earth,  anil  with 
'  about  thirty  mentioned  in  the  \\'ord  of  the  Lord, 
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'  18  March. — 1  have  computed  the  number  of  those  knowa 

*  to  me  in  the  life  of  the  body,  with  whom  I  have  conversed. 

*  Thej  exceed  thirty,  at  least ;  for  T  could  not  remember  all. 
'  With  some  I  have  conversed  for  days,  with  others  for  weeks, 

*  and  with  two  for  about  two  months.      I  talked  with  tlaem 

*  ooncenmig  their  family  aflf^iirs,  and  very  many  other  subjects, 
'just  as  one  man  does  with  another,  and  ako  about  tnmsac- 

*  tions  since  their  death,  and  upon  a  variety  of  other  topics/ 

*  24  SepU-^1  can  now  augment  the  nimiber  to  sixty/ 

Spirits  change  ^at^ours^  or  Affect  the  Taste ^ 

^  Feb.j  1748. — It  has  sometimes,  yea  rather  often  hap- 
'  pened,  that  what  has  tasted  well  has  been  changed  in  my 
'  mouth  to  what  is  nasty,  or  to  another  taste.  Twice,  if  I 
'  mistake  not,  sugar  tasted  almost  like  salt.  A  liquor  I  drank 
'  had  infused  into  it  a  salty  taste  expressed  by  the  Spirits  from 

'  the  juices  of  the  body The  taate  of    Man  is  thus 

'  changed  according  to  the  phantasies  of  Spirits, 

'  3  and  4  March. — Spiritual  Angels  dislike  butter,  which 
'  was  made  clear  to  me  from  this  circumstance^ — that  although 

*  I  am  fund  of  butter,  I  did  not  for  a  long  while,  even  for 

*  some  mouths  desire  any,  during  which  time  I  was  in  assoeia- 
'  tion  with  them  ;  and  when  I  tasted  butter,  I  found  it  had  lost 

*  the  pleasant  flavour  it  once  had  to  me. 

'  That  the  Spiritual  Angels  caused  this  aversion  was  plain, 

*  from   the  fact,  that  when  a  Celesti<al*  Angel  was  with  me, 
'  and  I  was  impelled  to  cat  some  good  butter,  the  Spiritual 

*  Angels  caused  an  odour  of  butter  to  rise  from  my  mouth  to 

*  ray  nostrils,  by  way  of  reproach. 

'  Still  however  they  are  much  delighted  with  milk,  and 

*  when  I  partook  of  some,  the  relish  was  more  grateful  than  I 


♦  6wedeoborg  divideR  all  Augols  into  two  orders — CeleBtial  and  Spiritaal; 
the  Celeitial  Angol»  arc  the  Angels  tif  L^ive,  or  of  the  Will :  the  Spiritual 
Angels  ore  the  Angels  of  Truth,  or  of  the  IiitcUoct. 
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*  can  describe.  Milk  belongs  to  the  Spiritual  as  butter  does  to 
'  the  Celestial  Angels ; — ^not  that  they  delight  therein  as  food, 
■  but  on  account  of  tlieir  correspondence/ 

This,  and  mnch  else  of  similar  import  in  the  '  Diary ^  may 
to  some  appear  Ineffably  absurd.  Let  mc  assure  such,  that 
their  contempt  is  merely  a  sign  of  their  ignorance — something 
like  the  giifiaw  of  a  boor  who  sees  a  naturalint  di*edgJng  a 
duck-pond  tor  specimens.  One  of  the  first  postulates  of 
Swedenborg'ft  r*piritual  system  is  the  connection  of  Spirit  with 
Matter,  He  holds  that  tlie  World  of  Spirit  is  the  Soul  of  the 
Wi>rld  of  Matter;  that  there  is  nothing  seen  which  has  not 
its  life  and  cause  in  the  unseen — butter  and  milk  included ;  in 
a  word,  tliat  there  is  nothing  in  Nature,  which  has  not  ita 
analogue  in  the  universal  Human  Mind,  The  individual 
Mind,  he  goes  on  to  teach,  finds  its  comfort  and  satisfaction 
in  being  surrounded  with  such  visible  things  as  are  in  coitcs- 
pondence  or  hannony  with  its  special  and  peculiar  character. 
Thus  a  good  man  finds  his  home  in  the  order  and  beauty  of 
Heaven,  and  a  bad  man  in  the  disorder  and  ugliness  of  HelL 
Thus  the  Spirits  who  were  with  Swcdenborg  desired  to  assi- 
milate everything  about  hinj,  all  that  he  did  and  at©  and 
drank  into  correspondence  with  their  own  likings.  Uence  the 
difference  over  the  butter  and  the  milk.  The  mystery  of  our 
own  varyuig  likes  and  dislikes  to  men  and  things  is  accounted 
for  in  the  same  way — by  our  varying  associations  with  good 
and  evil  Spirits  of  different  genius.  Perhaps  this  explanation 
may  not  be  intelligible,  but  ere  we  end  this  work  we  shall  have 
many  occasions  to  illustrate  this  doctrine  of  the  affinity  between 
the  iimcr  tilings  of  the  IMind  and  the  outer  things  of  the  Body 
and  tbe  World,  Until  the  doctrine  is  understood  nothing  can 
be  rightly  known  of  Swcdenborg's  later  teaching. 

We  have  here  another  instance  of  the  same  order — 


White  VeatmffnU, 
*  14  Marchj  1748. — There  are  amongst  Spirits  many  who 
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*  love  white  vestments,  and,  indeed  so  passionately,  that  they 

*  incited  me  during  several  weeks  to  buy  such  vestments,' 

What  cornea  over  the  BeviTs  Jmck  it  9ure  to  go  under 
his  bdly. 

*7  March^  1748, — Evident  as  it  is  from  common  ex- 
'  pcriencc,  so  mneh  so,  that  it  has  passed  into  a  proverb, 
* '  Male  parta  ad  terttuvi  Ju^redem  non  veniant^'^  nevcrthelesa 
'  many  are  so  faithless  and  so  blind  as  to  have  no  care  as  to  the 
'  means  whereby  they  get  money.  It  ha^  however  been  to-day 
'  confirmed  to  me  by  Angel^i,  that  riches,  wrongly  acquired, 

*  pass   away,  take   unto   themselves   wings   and  v^anif*li,   the 

*  holders  scarce  know  how.' 


The  Punishment  of  Ctrcumrotation. 

*  18  Marchy  1748. — Some  Spirits  arc  pnnished  by  being 

*  whirled  round  like  a  wheel,  for  a  long  time  and  very  swiftly, 

*  after  which  they  appear  like  gamientt^  with  uo  body  in  them. 

'  Such  is  the  punishment  of  thoae  who  do  not  speak  as 
'  tiiey  think,  but  devise  artful  speeches  in  which  the  words  are 
'  literally  true,  but  are  intended  to  deceive.     A^Hien  these  at 

*  death  come  into  the  World  of  Spirits  and  diacover,  that  all 

*  there  must  speak  as  they  feel,  and  that  every  one  has  a  quick 
^  perception  of  what  is  in  his  neighbour's  innermost  mind,  they 

*  endeavoiu'  to  excuse  the  habit  of  their  life,  and  to  keep  in 
*good  society,  by  saymg,  that  their  sentences  are  verbally 
'  true.    Thus  they  hope  to  continue  the  artifices  they  delighted 

*  in,  and  fancy  their  cunning  may  remain  hid*     In  this  they 

*  arc  woefully  disappointed.  They  are  whirled  about  as 
^  described,  and  appear  as  mere  bodiless  raiment  waving  in 
'  the  wind,' 


•  Tbu  ScottUh  proverb,  '  Ill-wmi  gear  wijiaa  enrich  the  third  heir»  • 
Ajiftwera  to  the  Latin,  '  Ill-gotten  goods  Boldoiii  prosper/  ftnd  •  EvO-gotten* 
*  ovil  spent,*  repeat  the  truth. 
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It  IB  8ometimc8  a  puzzle  to  tiie  honest,  why  the  wicked 
should  bo  pious;  that  hrigands  should  he  sedulous  iii  their 
devotions,  that  fraudulent  l)ankera  should  be  faithful  to  Exeter 
Hall,  aiid  that  uiu|uestii)nahle  simctJuioTiy  should  characterize 
creatures  otherwise  lascivious,  deceitful  and  venomous.  It  is 
often  hastily  concluded  that  such  piety  is  insincere,  but  there 
18  no  fair  reason  to  think  so,  Phrenolo)]^^  clearly  shews,  that 
the  faculty  of  veneration  may  co-exist  with  the  most  depraved 
moral  organization.  The  following  is  an  ilkigtration  from 
Swedenborg's  experience — 

The  Revengeful  can  Pray  devoutly. 

*  18  Marcky  1748. — Whibt  praying  certain  Spirits  are  same- 

*  tiineB  allowed  to  pray  with  me.  Whilst  thus  engaged,  I  have 

*  seen  Spirits,  who  burned  for  revenge,  praying  with  eamest- 
'  ness  and  devotion,  m  if  from  good  taith  ;  nor  could  I  perceive 
'  that  there  was  anything  of  simulation  therein,  at  which  I 

*  wondered,* 


Kings  and  Magnates  treated  as  Common  People* 

*  18  Marchj  1748. — When  Souls  come  into  the  Ileaven  of 

*  Spirits  there  h  no  distinction  made  aa  to  Kings  and  Mag- 
'  nates ;  tliere  is  no  respect  of  persons,  I  have  known  some 
'  great  people,  with  whom  I  have  had  some  talk,  treated  by 

*  Spirits  as  though  they  had  been  of  the  lowest  class ;  so  that 

*  at  length  they  craifessed,  that  to  have  been  poweiiid,  noble 
'  and  learned  on  Earth  profited  nothing  in  the  Spirit  World,' 

About  the  time  this  was  written,  there  was  a  lady  of  rank, 
who,  hearing  of  llethodism,  and  affecting  the  fashiunalde  un- 
belief of  the  time,  said,  that  Christianity  was  manifestly  a 
delusion,  inasmuch  as  it  prescribed  one  mode  of  salvation  for 
gentle  and  for  vulgar  blood.  It  might  have  done  her  good 
had  she  known  the  way  to  Swedenborg's  lodgings,  and  hcartl 
hiju  repeat  some  of  the  experiences  of  which  the  above  is  a 
tritiing  fraction. 
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SpiriU  claiming  out  Author^ b   Work* 

*  19  March^  1748. — Wlien  I  had  been  writing  certain 
things,  a  Spirit  who  was  near  me,  on  tJie  left,  thanked  me 
when  I  had  finished  for  having  assisted  him.  I  was  aware 
he  thought  hiiiidelf  to  be  myself,  as  is  iisuaUj  the  ea-se»  He 
departed  and  told  others,  what  he  had  written,  but  said  he 
was  not  sure  whether  he  ought  to  consider,  that  he  had 

'  copied  it  by  means  of  his  c^vrti  band Such  are  the 

'  co-operatious  of  Spirits  with  Man,' 

Spirits  relate  things  wholly  false  ^  and  lie. 

'  20  Mar(Ji^  1748. — When  [dcceitfol]  Spirits  begin  to  speak 
'  witli  Man,  care  should  be  taken  not  to  believe  them,  for 

*  almost  everything  they  say  is  made  np  by  tliem,  and  they  lie. 
'  If  it  were  permitted  tliem  to  relate  what  Heaven  is,  and  how 
'  things  are  in  Heaven,  they  would  tell  so  many  falsehoods^ 

*  and  with  such  strong  assertion,  that  Man  would  be  astonished, 

*  Wherefore  I  was  not  allowed,  w^hen  such  Spirits  were  speaking, 
'  to  believe  anything  they  said.  They  love  to  feign.  What- 
^  ever  may  be  the  topic  discussedj  they  think  they  know  all 
'  about  it,  they  form  diiferent  opinions  conceming  it,  and 
'  conduct  themsclvea  altogether  as  if  they  were  perfectly 
'  informed ;  and  if  a  Jlaii  listens  and  believes,  they  insist,  and 
'  in  various  ways  deceive  and  seduce  him/ 

Hebrew  Scholars. 
'  13  J/ay,  1748. — ^Certain  Spirits  were  with  me,  who  in  the 
'  life  of  the  body  had  given  much  time  and  laboxir,  not  to  the 
'  sense  of  words,  but  to  words  tlieraselves,  and  to  the  art  of 
'  criticism ;   some  also  had  laboured  in  translating  the  Sacred 
Scriptures.      Whilst  they  w^ere  present,  I  declare,  that  all 
things  whatsoever,  written  or  thought,  were  rendered   so 
obscure  and  confused,  that  I  could  scarc43ly  understand  any- 
thing;   yea,  my  understanding  wtis  kept,  as  it  were  in  a 
'  prison,  because  they  directed  iJI  thought  to  words,  abstract- 
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*  ing  tlie  mind  from  their  gense,  so  that  they  wearied  me 

*  exceedingly,  even  to  indignation.      Moreover  they  imagined 

'  thenmelvcs  wiser  than  others,  wlien  in  fiict,  m  tnie  intelli- 
'  gencCj  they  are  niferior  to  ruBtiCii  and  children. 

'  22  Miu/^  1748. —  It  was  frequently  shov^Ti  me,  that  critics, 
'  Hebrew  scholarB,  compilers  of  lexicons,  and  translators  of 
'  Moses  and  the  Prophets,  have  coinprehended  less  than  the 
'  unlettered ;  for  tlie  study  of  words  tends  to  divert  the  niind 

*  from  their  meaning.  They  get  into  their  head  some  notion  of 

*  a  word  and  its  letters,  and  to  that  notion  they  sacriJiec  the 

*  spirit  of  the  sentence.  This  has  been  demonstrated  to  me  by 
'  a  lively  experience,^ 

Jfartyrs, 

*  17  Sf'pf,^  1748.-^1  conversed  with  Spirits  about  IfartyrSj 
'  because  some   have  iiiuintaincd,  that  those  who  have  worn 

*  the  cro^vn  of  martyrdom  will  bear  rule  m  Heaven. 

*  They  who  attribute  merit  to  themselves,  and  desire  to 
'  rule  in  Heaven,  are  not  true  Martyrs^  because  such  a  desire 

*  is  neither  heavenly,  nor  characteristic  of  true  faith. 

*  Moreover  there  are  many  kinds  of  Martyrs,  as  Quakers 

*  and  others.     Indeed  every  heresy  can  boast  of  its  Martyrs ; 

*  for  those,  who  have  imposed  on  themselves  some  conviction, 

*  are  ready,  yea  willing,  to  suffer  deatli  in  support  of  their 

*  phantasies.  In  monastic  houses  many  pictures  exist  of 
'  MartjTs  undergoing  death,  for  which  they  were  canonized ; 

*  yet  there  are  numbers  of  men  who  have  undergone  equal 
'  dangers  and  death  for  the  love  of  women/ 

Sjnrits  associated  wiifi  Places  ami  Dress, 

*  17  Oct. J 1748. — I  have  observed,  that  whenever  I  hear  of 

*  anything  without  seeing  it,  I  attach  to  it  an  idea  of  place* 
'  This  idea  is  of  course  a  fiction,  the  event  havmg  occurred  in 
'  a  place  quite  imlike  that  which  I  imagined.  I  have  also 
^observed,  that  when    I   have   been    for  some  time  in  one 
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'  chamber,  bo  that  it  has  become  familiar  to  mc,  I  am  better 

*  able   to   master  my  ideas  therein  than   elsewhere.      Thus 

*  yesterday,  having  removed  to  the  adjoining  room,  where  I 

*  was  accustomed  to  write,  a  kind  of  tranquillity  ensued  among^ 

*  the  Spirits  aroimd  me,  at  which  I  wondered.     Spirits  desire 

*  to  have  theii*  ideas  connected  with  place,  and  thns  rendered 

'  detenninate The  reason  is,  that  an  idea  is  not  fixed 

'  or  finited  witliout  space,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  without 
'  structure.     Spirits  draw    back  the  foot  when   thinking   of 

*  places^  which  is  a  kind  of  sign,  that  places  and  material  things 

*  serve  as  fulcra  for  their  thoughts. 

'  18  OcL^  1748.— Upon  going  into  the  adjoining  chamber, 
'  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  a  solitude  had  been  created,  and  that 

*  the  Spirits  had  left  nic*  All  the  while  they  were  present  in 
^  the  next  room,  where  were  my  books  and  other  things,  which 
'  they  had  seen.     Henc^^^  it  may  be  inteiTed,  that  the  ideas  of 

*  Spirits  find  their  basis  in  books,  utensils,  Hght,  fii'^,  &c. 
'  Wlien  I  left  these,  my  connection  writh  them  was  broken,  and 
'  tliei'elbre  a  sense  of  solitude  was  induced, 

^  The  case  was  the  same  when  I  put  on  a  garment  different 
'  from  that  which  I  had  worn  for  several  months.     I  then 

*  Bcemcd  to  the  Spirits  so  much  like  another  person,  tliat  they 

*  scarcely  kncw^  me. 

*  Tims  it  appears  that  the  ideas  of  Spirits  are  terminated 

*  in  material  things,  upon  the  removal  of  which,  they  know  not 

*  where  they  arc  and  disappear. 

'  28  Oc^.— You  w^ill  previously  have  seen,  that  when  i 
'  moved  into  another  cliaraber  the  Spirits  were  immediately 
'  estranged,  not  knowuig  where  they  were ;  and,  that  a  change 
'  in  my  clothes  produced  the  same  effect— a  striking  proof  that 
'  Spirits  gi'ound  tlieii'  ideas  in  material  things  witliout  which 
'  they  are  absent. 

'  There  are  Spirits  who  use  my  books  (which  are  four,  and 
'  in  which  I  am  wanting  this  journal)  for  this  purpose.     Some 

*  prefer  one  book,  some  another.' 
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Boys  Fighting » 

*  20  Oct,^  1748. — Seeing  some  boys  fighting  I  felt  a  very 
high  degree  of  delight  flowing  in  from  certain  Spiritu ;  from 
which  it  18  plain  how  imich  they  love  enmities.  It  is  given 
rae  to  know  instantly  the  character  of  Spirits^  and  not  to 
believe,  that  the  feelings  which  tliey  in«inuate  are  my  own ; 
as  jieopU^  generally  do,  who  credit  themselves  with  whatever 

'  occurs  in  their  minds.'' 

Out  Author  cofifmaea  Jmmelf  the  happieat  of  Men. 

*  20  Oct^  1748. — Some  think,  that  those  who  are  in  the 
^  Faith  should  abandon  all  the  delights  of  life  and  pleasures  of 
'  the  body:  bnt  this  I  can  assert,  that  delights  and  pleasures 

*  have  never  been  denied  to  me;  for  I  have  been  penuitted  to 

*  enjoy  not  only  the  pleasures  of  the  body  and  the  senses,  like 
'  othersj  bnt  I  have  also  had  such  delights  and  felicities  of  life 

*  as,  I  believe,  no  person  in  the  whole  world  ever  before  en- 
'  joyed.     My  delights  and  felicities  have  been  greater  and 

*  more  exquisite  than  any  one  can  imagine  or  believe/ 

Prayers, 

*  24  Oct,  1748. — ^Itwas  perceived  that  prayers  eflilect  nothing 

*  while  merely  intended  to  deprecate  evils  and  the  thought  is, 

*  *  Provided  only  I  shall  have  made  deprecation  I  shall  obtain 

*  *  remission  of  sins.'     Sins  are  not  remitted  unless  confessed 

*  truly  from  the  heart,  attended  with  a  sort  of  intenial  tortnre 

*  and  angnif*h,  and  confession  of  vileness;  in  wliidi  and  after 

*  which    prayers   avail.     Otherwise   prayers,  sacraments   and 

*  external  rites  effect   nothing;    nay,  they  rather  confirm  a 

*  man  in  evil  and  quiet  his  conscience,  so  that  he  returns  to 

*  his  former  vileness/ 

HpiriU plotting  against  our  Author  in  London  Streets, 

*  2  Nov.j  1748. — It  was  often  obsei*ved,  that  when  I  was 
'  in  the  Streets,  Evil  Spirits  wished  to  cast  me  under  the 
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*  wheels  of  carriages ;  the  effort  was  in  fact  habitual  to  tliem, 
'  To-day  I  noticed  particularly,  that  they  were  in  the  constant 

*  endeavour  to  do  so*  1  was  eniibled  to  perceive,  tluit  Evil 
^  Spirits  made  the  attempt,  and  that  indeed  such  mischief  is 
'  their   life,      I  perceived   likewise,  that    Man  is  continually 

*  preserved  by  the  Lord  and  their  pui'poses  frustrated.    Hene^ 

*  it  appears,  that  uideHs  the  Lord  in  every,  even  the  smallest 

*  moment,  preserved  Man,  yea  even  in  the  least  of  his  steps, 

*  he  would  immediately  perish.' 

Sofne  Sirens  wished  to  live  in  our  Author, 

*  4  NoiK^  1748.— There  are  Sirens  who  wish  above  all  things 
'  to  be  in  the  body.     When  I  eat,  they  wish  to  eat ;  yea,  not 

*  only  to  seize  the  food,  m  it  were,  with  the  lipw,  but  to  carry 
'  their  hands  to  the  month.      By  these   Spirits  I  have,  for 

*  several  days,  been  infested  ;  they  seeking  to  obtain  the 
'  things  which  I  ate,  as  almond-cakes,  pears  and  pigeons, 
'  and  to  possess  my  body. 


Our  Author  possessed  by  Spirits. 

'  LI  jNW.,  1748. — i^pirits  abide  in  the  minds  and  nienioriea 
^  of  Men,  but  throngli  me  they  have  been  enabled  to  return, 
^  as  it  were,  to  bodily  life  in  the  world.  They  were  able  to 
'  lead  me,  to  see  tlirongli  my  eyes,  and  to  hear  through  my 
'  eara.  They  might  also  have  talked  ami  written  to  others 
^  through  me,  hut  it  was  not  permitted ;  neither  to  touch 
'  others  tlirough  my  hands, 

'  With  other  persons  the  case  is  different.  My  state  is  so 
'  ordered  by  the  Lord,  that  I  can  be  possessed  by  Spirits 
^  without  injury.  Others  so  possessed  become  non  compos^ 
*  while  I  remain  altogether  in  my  right  mind.  Indeed,  from 
^  the  very  first  beginning  of  my  intercourse  with  Spirits  on- 
'  ward  through  several  years,  1  have  been  as  1  was  before, 
^  without  the  slightest  observable  difference. 
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'  This  privilege  therefore  can  pertam  to  him  only,  wlio 
IS   in   Faitli,   and   by   no   means   to   any   others,    as    they 

*  won  Id   inimediately  perish.     Sueh  b  the  state  of  the  world 

*  at  this  day,  tliat  whoever  is  possessed  by  ^Spirits  ineurs  tlio 

*  peril  of  his  life,  so  intense  is  tlie  iidenial  hatred  which  now 
'  reigns. 

*  27  Noi\j  1748* — On  filmking  hands  with  a  eertaJn  person 

*  I  had  a  feeling,  that  it  was  not  I  but  Homebody  else  who 

*  grasped  the  hand.    A  Spirit  §aidj  that  he  distinctly  felt,  that 

*  it  was  he  who  took  the  hand  instead  of  me.     So  it  seems 

*  tliat  a  Spirit  really  had  possesaion  of  my  hand  with  its  sense 

*  of  touch.' 

He  who  an  Eartlt  loves  hw  Neighbour  ojj  hhiself  tinll  in 
Heaven  fore  his  Netghhour  better  than  himself, 

*  30  Nbv*j  1748. — ^It  was  perceived,  that  he  who  in  the  life 

*  of  the  body,  loves  Ids  Neighbour  as  himself,  in  the  other  life 

*  loves  his  Neighbour  more  than  himgelf ;  for  love  in  then  indefi- 

*  nitely  increased.     Here  one  eaunot  go  beyond  the  point  of 

*  loving  his  Neighbour  as  hhnself,  because  he  is  in  corporeals; 

*  but  with  those  who  have  passed  out  of  this  life,  love  becomes 

*  pure  and  at  length  aiigelic,  and  angelic  love  cares  for  others 
'  more  than  for  self.' 


Advised  to  suppi^ess  his  Sevelations. 

'  9  Dec*^  1748. — ^There  are  Spirits  who  are  averse  to  any- 

*  thing  being  said  about  the  things  revealed  to  me.     It  was 

*  rr^plicd,  that  these  revtlations  were  instead  of  miracles,  and, 

*  that  without  them  men  would  not  know  the  nature  of  my 

*  work,  nor  buy  it,  nor  read  it,  nor  understand  it,  nor  be 

*  afiect*'d  by  it,  nor  believe  it ;  in  a  word,  they  would  remain 
'  in  Ignorance  and  would  wish  to  hear  nothing  of  the  interiors 

*  of  tlie  Word,  which  they  regard  as  vain  phantasies.     Such 
'  as  are  simply  men  of  learning  will  for  the  most  part  reject 

*  my  revelations/ 
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Bishop  Hv&iberg, 

*  26  March  J  174f>. —  It  \vm  perceivfd,  tliat  mv  fatlier  was 

*  ftont  forth  bv  the  Lord  fur  the  pt'Honuauee  of  various  uses 

*  aiiioufj^  bin  fellow-nu'n,  now  luTo  arKl  now  there,  becAUtse  his 

*  delight  consisted  in  an  active  lite.' 

Dreams  ai^frmn  the  World  of  Spirits, 

*  6  April^  1749. — I  dreamt  durlnf^  the  night  and  on  wjiking 

*  s*poke  with  Spirits,  wdio  said  they  had  l»een  wii telling  around 
'  me,  arid  that  they  had  induced  the  dream  and  exproasly 
'  eaiiHcd  everything,  which  I  remcMdjcred  and  related.     From 

*  thirt  it  is*  still  more  manifest  to  nie,  that  dream*^  are  from  tlu? 

*  World  of  JSpint8/ 

J?ri7  punishes  anff  iioodness  rt  wards  itself. 

*■  13  ApriU  1749. — It  appears  from  the  universal  oi^er  of 

*  Heaven  and  Hell,  that  it  is  ordained,  that  Evil  shall  punish 
'  itself,  and  then   tend  to  aliolish  itr^eif.     *Sneh  i8  the  Divine 

*  order  in  the  pennisgioii  of  Evil.  It  i»  also  a  universal  law, 
'  that  Love  shall  reward  itnelf.     Tliua  it  ftires  with  every  one 

*  just  as  he  wills  to  others,' 

A  Discussion  about  the  Origin  of  Good  and  Evil, 

*21  April^  1749. — It  was  shewn  me  bow  numerous  they 

'  are  who  believe,  that  Faith  without  works  is  saving 

^  From  my  saying,  that  Charity  was  wdiat  saved,  and  dwelling 
'  at  84^^»nie  length  on  that  point,  they  inft^sted  iul-  during  tbe 

*  whole  night.  Tlie  Preachers  of  Faith  \\^tliout  Works  are 
'  strongly  vindictive,  nor  do  they  fail  to  inflict  punishnjent  on 

*  him,  who  does  aught  in  opposition  to  them.      That  tbey  are 

*  untorgiving  was  clearly  evinced  by  their  persistently  infesting 
'  me  the  whole  night,  and  in  tbe  uiorning  tbey  were  as  intent 
'  as  ever, 

'  When  I  spoke  with  tliem  at  an  early  hour  tbey  tidd  me, 
^  tliat  I  was  nothing  bccanae  I  was  impelled  to  think,  to  ft|H'!ik\ 
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'  and  to  do  eveiytliiiig,  aiid  that  therefore  I  was  nothing  of 

*  myself;  which  indeed  many  Spirits  mamfestly  perceived. 

*  I  have  now  been  for  four  years  in  such  a  state,  that  I 
*have  neither  thought,  nor  spoken  anything  from  mvtw^f,      1 

*  066)  that  whtMi  I  i^i'ein  to  be,  as  it  were,  myself  in  thinking  or 

*  speakings  yet  upon  inqutn^,  there  arc  others  in8tantly  found 

*  who  have  proiujjted  me. 

'  When  I  Hpoke  with  them  tlierefore  in  the  morning,  it  w^as 

*  given  me  to  say,  that  this  wjtn  well,  inasmuch  that  if  any- 
'  thing  evil  m  thought  or  spoken  it  is  not  mine,  but  proceeds 
Vfrom  Evil  Hpirits;  wherefore  it  is  not  appropriated  by  me, 

'  If  1  should  lielieve,  that  the  evil  was  from  myself,  then 
'  the  evil  would  properly  belong  to  me  ;  thus  I  should  add 

*  evil  to  evil. 

'  On  the  contrary :  whatever  is  good  is  from  the  Lord ; 
'  and  as  when  1  speak  truth  or  do  good  T  do  not  ascrilje  merit 

*  to  myself,  so  neither  do  I  aseribe  to  myself  win, 

^  lie  therefore  J  who  is  in  true  faith  and  believes  the  case  to 
'  be  aa  it  is,  is  guiltless  of  committing  sin.  Whatever  evil  he 
'  seemjs  to  himself  to  do,  knowing  that  Hvil  Spirits  have  been 
'  present  and  persuaded  him  to  itj  the  evil  is  not  then  appro* 
'  priated  to  him,* 

'  As  many  of  those  x^nth  whom  I  conversed  were  Preachers, 

*  they  said  that  the  doctrine  was  soundj  wishing  the  case  to  be 

*  their  own,  that  they  might  account  themselves  free  from  ain. 


•  TUin  proposition  is  of  frt*queiit  oecurrenoo  in  Sweden  borg*B  writingB. 
In  liiB  *  Divifu:  Providence^'  No,  320,  he  aUteii,  *That  if  s  mmo  would  bclievOf 
*m»  Li  thv  truth,  thiit  cvorjrthing  good  und  tnie  w  from  tlio  Lord,  and  evciy- 
'tbijig  evil  and  ri&lsG  from  llell^  be  would  neither  nppmpriute  to  himself 

*  gi:MidncAsi.  And  make  it  merituriotiB,  nor  would  he  appropriato  to  hiiiistlf  evil, 

*  Aod  iiukke  hifu»elf  guilty  of  it.'  lo  the  *  Arcana  Qekwiia^^  No.  6«55<J,  he  iajs^ 

*  If  perchanct^  Goo<l  HpinlB  speak  or  do  evil,  they  Are  not  punished,  hut  piir- 

*  diiii«*d,  and  also  cxouned ;  for  thtair  uud  is  not  to  Rpcak  evil,  tior  to  do  it ; 
*&Dd  they  know,  thAt  such  things  Are  oxcitod  in  thum  fr^nn  HpII.  f^o  m  to 
*00iii6  forth  withotii  any  bhiuie  of  tlieir^;  this  is  also  perceived  from  their 
'  struggling  ug&iiiHt  sut'h  ovih^,  tmd  itftcrwarrlfl  from  tbeir  grief.*  8<u!  a\^*^ 
Km.  f  Ifil,  MOC,  M34  5 
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^  It  w<a9  given  me  to  say  to  tbera,  that  such  could  never  be 

*  their  case,  unless  they  were  in  the  Faith  of  Charity ;  that  it 

*  was  not  enough  to  know  the  truth,  Imt  that  it  must  be  ac- 

*  kni)wletlgecl  anil  hulifvcd.  If  arknowledgpd  in  this  life  it 
^  wonld  be  far  more  chejdy  acknowledged  in  the  other.  Then 
'  also  they  would  find,  that  no  one  can  have  Faith  but  from  the 
'  Lord,  nor  consequently  eonfc&s  the  origin  of  good  and  eviL 

'  All  tJiis  the  Preaelicrs  f^ulA  was  time,  for  they  had  preached, 
^  that  Faith  was  from  tlie  Lord  alone  ;  yet  they  had  never  truly 
'  acknowledged  it, 

*  It  was  farther  said,  that  they  had  preached,  that  wlien 
'  any  one  did  evil,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  led  of  the  Devil; 
'  and  aa  to  thenijielves,  tliat  wlieu  they  pn^aehcd  well,  that 
'they  were  led  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  had  prayed,  that  the 
'  Holy  Spirit  woidd  guide  their  thoughts  and  words.  Never- 
'  thelcBs  they  had  not  lielievcd  those  profes^sions  ;  and  this  they 
'  acknowledged.  They  were  remitted  into  tlie  state  of  ^elf- 
'  love  fi*om  which  they  had  thus  spoken  of  the  inspiratiim  of 

*  tlie   Holy  Spirit  and  of  tlic  De\'il,  and  then  they  confe^ised, 

*  that  they  had  no  actual  belief  in  their  own  words.' 

Ilf/pocriies, 

'  16  Auffmi^  1749*— The  aspect  of  Hypocrites  was  shewn 

*  me.  They  have  no  face,  but  an  open  throat,  black  untbin, 
'and    yawning   exceedingly,  witli   a    fe%v   snow-white   teeth. 

*  They  have  no  cheeks,  but  a  €|uautity  of  hair  depending  like 
^  an  uncoutli  mass  of  woob^ 


lite  Lord^s  Providence, 

*  15    Sept,  1749,    I  discoursed  largely  with    Spirits   and 

*  Angels  concerning  the  Providence  of  the  Lord Man 

*  walks  as  it  were  in  thick  forests,  the  egress  from  which  ho 
'  does  not  know,  but  when  he  finds  it,  he  attributes  the  diA- 

*  coverv  to  Idmself.     Providence  in  the  meanwhile  is  as   one 
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'  who  BtancU  in  a  tower,  sees  the  wandering:*  of  the  man,  and 

*  leads  Liiii  without  his  knowledge  to  the  place  of  egress,' 

A  disappointed  Lover  excited  our  Author  to  kill  hiniseJf, 

'  There  was  a  certain  woman  (Sara  Ileaselia)  who  inwardly 

*  cherished  such  an  aversion  to  her  parents,  that  she  meditated 

*  poisoning  them.     She  took  it   into  her  head,   Ihat  I  was 

*  willing  to  nmrry  her,  and  when  she  found  out  that  she  was 
^  nii8t!iken,  she  was  .seized  with  such  hatred,  that  she  thought 

*  of  kiUing  me,  had  it  been  possihle.  She  died  not  kjng 
^  at^erwards. 

^  Some  time  hefore  the  faculty  rif  conversing  with  Spirits* 
*wa-§  opened  in  me,  I  was  impelled  to  commit  suicide  with  a 
'  knife.  The  impulse  grew  so  strong,  that  I  was  fijrccd  to 
^  hide  the  knite  out  of  sight  in  n»y  desk. 

'  I  have  now  discovered,  that  Sara  Heaselia  was  the  Spirit 

*  who  excited  the  siiieidal  impulse  as  often  as  I  saw  the  knife* 
*From  this  it  may  appear,  that  men  may  he  unconsciously 
!  infested  with  Spirits,  who  hated  them  during  their  life  on 

*  earth.' 


Here  we  must  atop.  Our  selections  have  heen  made  from 
a  Burface  of  fifteen  hundred  printed  pages,  and  they  may  give 
the  reader  some  idea  of  the  multifarious  and  extn^ordinaiy 
contents  of  Swedenborg's  '  Spiritual  Diary.''  AVe  shall  have 
yet  more  surprising  entries  to  read  fi"om  it  ere  we  have  done. 


(     .HIO    ) 


CHAPTER  IV. 


THE  PUBLICATION  OF  THE  'ARCANA  CCELESTIA/ 


Whilst  Swedenborg  was  making  these  entries  in  bia  ^Dictry^ 
he  was  busily  engaged  on  his  first  theobigical  publication,  the 
'  Arcana  CceleMia.'*  The  first  vohiuie  was  iJ^sued  iii  1749,  find 
at  the  rate  of  a  vohirae  a  year,  the  work  was  eoiupletod  in 
1 756  in  eight  quartos.  It  will  be  observed,  that  Swedf nborg 
was  upwards  of  sixty  years  of  age  when  he  thus  mauifested 
himself  to  the  worhl  as  Divhie  and  Seer,  Perhaps  I  ought  to 
use  some  other  word  than,  'manifested'/  for  he  studiously 
preserved  the  anonymous;  and  not  until  1768,  after  twenty 
years  of  active  authorship,  did  he  allow  his  name  to  appear  on 
any  title-page* 

The  publisher  of  the  ^Arcana  Ccelestia*  was  John  Lewis, 
Paternoster  Row,  London.  The  first  volume  fell  still-born 
from  the  press.  Swcdenborg  was  in  Stockliolm,  and  in  the 
'  Diary'  he  describes  his  failm-e  and  accounts  for  its  causes  thus— 

'  In  what  amy  manif  will  receim  that  which  is  written 

by  me,^ 

*  I  have  received  letters  informing  me,  that  not  more  than 

*  four  copies  have  been  sold  in  the  space  of  two  months,     I 

*  communicated  this  to  the  Angels.     They  were  sui*prised,  but 

*  they  s^aid,  it  must  be  left  to  the  Lord*s  Providence ;  that  His 

*  Providence  is  of  such  a  nature,  that  it  compels  no  one ;  and 
*that  it  is  not  fitting,  that  others  should  read  the  ^Arcana 
'  CisIestiW  before  those  who  are  in  the  faith. 

'  That  such  is  the  case  is  also  known  from  the  advent  of 
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*  iht?  Lord  Into  tiji!  world.      Ik^  was  able  to  cuiuptd  men  to 

*  receive  HiswronlH  and  Hinii^elf,  liut  He  compelled  no  one;  in 

*  like  niauiRT  lie  acted  through  the   A  polities.      Ncvertlielet?3 

*  there  were  totnid  thorn*,  who  became  retH-iviTs  of  the  trutli ; 

*  they  were   those  who  were  hi  faith,  and  to  them  were  the 

*  Apoj^tles  sent. 

*  The  st«te  of  the  Christian  World  at  this  day  was  also 

*  proved  bv  xlm  expt*rhiient*      Spirits  were  l>ronf;'ht  into  the 

*  state  of  mind  in  whieli  they  IuhI  l»een  dnring  their  life  in  the 
^  body.  Tliey  were  then  permitted  to  think  about  those  things, 
'  which  have  I>een  written  by  tne  concerning  the  Internal 
'  Sense  of  Soriptnre  and  the  Future  Life ;  and  they  were  then 
''  a«  if  they  would  vomit*     U1iey  wen*  thns  disgusted  witii  my 

*  writings,  which  themaclvea  also  coufesfted/* 

He  had  cou^nlted  the  Angels  a.^  to  the  number  of  eopies 
fie  ought  to  print,  but  he  found  thera  poor,  because  pliahb*, 
advigerrt.  They  merely  perceived  his  evangelical  purjioBCj 
and  if  he  proposed  an  edition  of  five  hundrtnl,  or  ten  thousand 
they  equally  approved.     Hence  he  writes — 

'  I  have  been  taught  by  manifold  experieuee,  tliat  Angels 

*  and  Spirits  will  sanction  counsels  as  wise  an<l  advantageous, 

*  which  are  quite  the  reverse.  They  only  regard  the  good 
'  nitention,  and  can  he  induced  to  aftirui  any  thing,  which 
'  promises  to  advance  it,'t 

Among  the  few  readers  the  ^Arcana  Cttlestta^  found  waa 
one  Stephen  Penny  of  Dartmouth.  Anxious  to  learn  soiue- 
thing  of  \U  author  Penny  wrote  to  publisher  Lewis,  who  sent 
biH  letter  to  '  T/te  General  Adveritserj^  in  which  it  appeared  on 
(Jln'i.'^ttnas  Day,  1749,  Here  it  is  with  Lewis's  note  to  the 
editor  of  the  ^  Advertiser^ — 

'  Sir, — If  you  will  insert  the  fullowiug  letter  in  your  paper, 


•  The  date  of  the  entry  in  ujicertjiiiu  Tho  m-'aruat  tLito  h  15  .Sept,,  1740, 
at  the  end  uf  No.  4,389.  TUc  next  wliich  liiUt>w8  is  11  Jun,,  1752,  At  the  cud 
of  No.  4,550.    It  wnM  prnbahly  writtmt  nlxml  the  bcgp'niiitig  of  1760. 

t  *^pirUwU  Dmrtf;  Nq,  1.104,  I  Afarch,  1748, 
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*  It  may  induce  the  curious  in  the  Loamecl  World  to  pt*nisc 
'  a  work  very  entertaining  and  pleasant,  and  oblige, 

*  Sir,  yours  &c., 

'  John  Lewis. 
^  To  Mr.  John  Lewis,  in  Paternoster  Row, 

'  Chcapside,  London.' 

'  Diuiionuth,  ir>  October,  1749, 
'  Sir, — Accidentally  reading  the  advertisement  of  the  ^Ar- 
* '  cana  CiTtlfMia^''  excited  by  the  oddness  of  the  title,  I  pre- 

*  sently  ordered  my  friend  in  I^frndon  to  send  me  one.      The 

*  extraordinary  degre^  of  pleasure  the  reading  of  it  has  given 
'  me,  and  the  yet  more  expected  from  wbai  more  is  to  be 
'  published,  induce  me  to  request  advice  as  often  as  any  new 

*  publication  happens,  which  I  apprehend  to  be  designed 
'  annually.      My  reason  fur  troubliug  you  is,  because  I  very 

*  rarely  see  any  of  the  public  papers,  and  consequently,  future 
^  advertisements  may  escape  my  knowledge,  which,  I  hope, 

*  will  excuse  me. 

'  I  have  long  ardently  wished  to  sec  the  historical  part  of 

*  the  Old  Testament,  which  seems  only  to  regard  the  Jewish 

*  Dispensation  (and  upon  that  account  is  too  lightly  regarded 

*  by  the  major  part  of  the  present  Christian  World),  proved  to 
'  be  as  delightfidy  instructive,  and  as  necessary  for  the  know- 
'  ledge  of  Christians  an  the  New.     This  the  ^Arcajia  Cmlestla ' 

*  gives  me  the  fullest  satisfaction  of* 

'  The  ilhunined  author,  whoever  he  is,  (is  it  Mr.  Law  V  *) 
'  must  expect  a  considerable  array  of  gown-men  to  draw  their 
'  pens  against  him»  It  is  a  blessing  their  power  is  prescribed 
'  within  impassable  bounds. 

'  The  favour  of  a  line  in  answer,  to  know  what  dependence 

*  I  may  make  upon  you,  will  very  much  oblige, 

*  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

*  Stephen  Penny. 


^  Witliiun  Law,  author  of  *A  Serious  CM  to  a  Deoaui  and  Moljf  X|^* 

He  wae  born  1686  and  died  9  April,  176L 
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*  P<8. — ^Perhapa  the  author  was  concerned  in  the  publica- 
'  tion  of  Mr,  Hutchinson's  works  ?*  Has  he  published  any 
'  other  work?  and  at  what  price?' 

Lewis  append!^  thi^  advertisement^ — 

'  This  large  Latin  book  m  neatly  printed  in  4to. ;  and  sold 

*  by  Mr.  Nonrse,  at  the  Ijanib,  opposite  Katherine  Street,  in 

*  tlie  Strand ;  Mr.  Ware,  at  the  Bible  on  Ludgate  Hill ;  and 
'  by  John  Lewis,  priutcr  of  the  same,  as  above  mentioned : 

*  price  6s.  unbound.' 

The  publication  of  the  first  volume  proving  so  complete  a 
failure  some  extra  effort  was  felt  requisite  over  the  gecond* 
This  Swedcnborg  and  Lewis  made.  They  had  the  second 
volume  translated  into  English  by  one  John  Mardmnt,  hired 
probably  out  of  Grub  Street,t  a^d  issued  it  in  numbers  at  a 
very  cheap  rate  :  the  finst  number  consisting  of  fifty-two  pages 
quarto  was  sold  for  Sd,  In  '  The  General  Advertimr '  of 
Friday,  23rd  February,  1740-30,  it  was  thus  announced— 

*  ThU  Day  is  Piihlhhed^  {Price  Sd.) 

*  Both  in  Latin  and  English,  that  the  Reader  may  have  it 
^  in  either  Tongue  separately, 

'The  First  Number  of  the  ^Arcana  Cwlestiaf  or,  Hca- 

*  venly  Secrets,     Being  an  Exposition  of  the  Bible  entirely 

*  new,  and  such  as  was  never  uttejnptcd  before  in  any  language 
^  whatsoever.     Written  in  Latin  by  a  Foreign  Nobleman* 


*  Alloding  to  John  lltitohttison,  ^Steward  to  the  Dtike  of  Somcmct,  bom 
1674;  died  1737.  Hutchinson  bolil,  tUat  tlie  Old  Testament  containc<l  A 
true  gjniem  of  iiatur«i]  hiHtory  its  well  us  rt:ligion,  and  op]Kifted  the  New- 
ton inn  theory  of  the  universe  with  many  ftrg^omtsntj^i.  Ilutchinsonianism  is 
Httic  lieAn]  of  now,  bat  liu^t  century  it  was  the  doctriiio  of  not  a  few  of  tho 
mofft  cniditc  and  orthodoit  divineei,  as  Di»ho|>  Home,  Parkiiurst^  Bomjiinei 
and  Jone«  of  Nayland. 

t  The  tranaktion  is  not  a  good  one;    evidently  a  piece  of  haok-work, 
Copioii  of  this   English  vcnion  of  tbo  *  Arcana  Gekttiti,^  Vol,  11.^  quarto, 
I^^ofidou,  1750,  are  very  scArcc ;  only  three  or  four  are  known  to  be  eiLta4it, 
*'l  arc  valucil  at  high  prices  by  collectors. 
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*  ^y  A  fuller  account  may  be  had  gratis  of  John  Lewis, 

*  Print<?r  and  Publisher  in  Patamoster  Row :  Mr,  Nours©  in 
'  the  Strand ;  and  Mr,  Ware   on    Ludgato    liJU,  where  the 

*  nnmher  may  be  had,  as  well  as  at  the  Pamplilet-i^hops/ 

^  The  fuller  acconnt  gratis '  i8  long,  and  I  have  been 
tempted  to  abridge  it,  but  on  further  consideration,  give  it 
entire.  In  his  pntF  Lewis  intermingles  the  shopman,  the  critic 
and  the  disciple  M^ith  somewhat  €pieer  effect.  As  Swedenborg 
was  ixi  Sweden,  I  presmne,  he  had  no  share  in  its  concoction. 
'  Paternoster  Eow,  5  February,  1750. 

'  Advertisement,  by  John  Lewit*,  printer  and  publisher,  in 
'  Paternoster  Row,  near  Cheapwide,  London,      Be  it  kiiuwn 

*  unto  all  the  Lcarnetl  and  Curious,  that  this  day  is  puldished, 
'  the  first  number  of  *  Arc^ina  Cmlestia^  or  Heavenly  Secrets^ 

*  *  which  are  tn  the  Sacred  Senptm-es^  or  Word  of  the  Ltordy  laid 
^  ^  open.  ^  as  they  are  found  in  the  xm.  chapter  of  Oene^is  : 
* '  together  with  the  imnderful  things  that  have  been  seen  in  the 
' '  World  of  Spirits^  and  in  the  Heaven  of  Angeh,^ 

'  This  work  is  intended  to  be  such  an  exposition  of  the 
'  whole  Bible  as  was  never  attempted  in  any  language  before. 
'  The  Author  ia  a  Learned  Foreigner,  who  wrote  and  printed 

*  the  first  volume  of  the  same  work  but  last  year,  all  in  Latin, 

*  which  may  be  seen  at  my  shop  in  Paternoster  Row,  aa  above- 

*  mentioned, 

'  Aud  now  the  second  vohunc  is  printing,  both  in  Latin  and 
'  English  ;  to  be  published  in  cheap  numbers,  Uiat  the   Public 

*  may  have  it  in  an  easier  manner,  m  either  tongue,  than  in 

*  whole  vohinaes. 

'  It  must  be  contessed  that  this  nation  abounda  with  a 
Variety  of  commentaries  and  expositions  on  the  Holy  Bible; 

*  yet  when  we  consider  what  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  know- 
'  ledge  the  Sacred  Scripture  eon  tains  j  the  importance  of  the 
'  eubjecta  it  ti'eat^  of,  and  the  vast  concern  every  man  has  in 
'  those  things  they  relate  and  recommendj  we  may  cease  to 
^wonder  that  m  many  ingenious  pejis  have  been  employed  in 
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sounding  th*.^  depths  of  thk  vast  ocean ;   and  he  must  be  a 
very  dull  writer  iiideedj  who  doe^  not  fiod  a  pretty  large 


niimbt'r  of  readers  of  any  work  lie  may  publish  of  this  kind. 
I  would  be  fur  from  de])reciatini^  the  merit  of  tiny  niao's 
perfonnance,  nay,  I  will  allow,  that  it  is  owing  to  the 
laboui-a  of  learned  tuid  pious  men,  in  their  dta^iuisitions  atVer 
truth  in  the  Bible,  that  we  of  this  kingdom  have  been  enabled 
to  dijw^cni  truth  from  en-or,  and  to  know  more  of  the  mind 
and  will  of  God  in  His  Word,  than  the  Priests  of  Rome  were 
willing  we  shonhL  Yet  give  me  leave  to  add,  tliat  these 
aaered  writings  are  capable  of  gpeaking  to  the  heart  and 
understanding  of  man,  by  more  ways  than  have  been  thought 
of^  or  put  into  practice;  and  he  who  can  discover  new 
treaaures  in  these  sacred  mines,  and  produce  from  them  snch 
rich  jewels  as  were  never  yet  seen  by  the  eye  of  man,  u-il! 
undoubtedly  challenge  our  strictest  attention,  and  desen^e 
encouragement  in  his  pious  labours.  This,  tlien,  may  he  said 
of  our  Author,  He  has  stnick  out  a  new  path  through  this 
deep  abyss,  which  no  man  ever  trod  before  ;  he  has  left  all 
the  commentators  and  expositors  to  stand  on  their  own 
footing;  he  neither  meddles  nor  interferes  with  any  of  them ; 
his  thoughts  are  all  his  own  ;  and  the  ingenious  and  sublime 
turn  he  has  given  to  everything  in  the  Hcriptnrcs,  he  has 
copied  from  no  man;  and  therefore,  even  in  this  respect,  he  has 
aome  title  to  the  regard  of  the  Ingenious  and  Learned  World- 
*  It  ifl  true,  when  a  reader  comes  to  peruse  his  work,  if  he 
expects  to  understand  him  with  a  slight  and  eursoiy  reading, 
be  will  find  himBcIf  greatly  mistaken ;  his  thoughts  arc  too 
enblime  and  lofty  to  be  surveyed  with  a  weak  or  a  wanton 
eye ;  his  language  is  quite  diflerent  from  the  common  modes 
of  §peech ;  and  his  sense  is  sometimes  so  deep  and  profound, 
as  not  to  be  rcadilv  apprehended  by  a  eonnnon  nnderstan<ling, 
\^^hoevcr  therefore  take^  this  book  in  hand,  and  findsi  passages 
in  It  not  easily  intelligible,  let  him  not  throw  it  by  as  a  thing 
of  no  value,  nor  content  himself  with  a  bare  perusal ;  but  let 
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'  him  read  it  over  and  over  again ;  let  him  atiidy  the  drift  and 

design  of  the  Author  ;  and  I  will  answer  for  it,  that  the  more 

'  and  oftcner  ho  reads,  the  more  inHtnietion  and  dt light  he  will 

receive.      The  Author  has  a  depth  which  il*  once  fathomed, 

(and  it  is  not  unfathomable)  will  yield  the  noblest  repast  to  a 

'  pious  mind.     But  if  any  one  imagines^  that  I  say  this  to  puff 

'  a  book,  in  the  sale  of  wJiieh  my  interent  is80  nearly  concenied, 

'  any  gentleman  U  welcome  to  penise  it  at  my  shop,  and  to 

'  purehase  it  or  not,  as  his  own  j  ndgement  shall  direct  him. 

'  Nothing  recommends  a  book  more  effectually  to  the 
'  public  than  the  emiuem*e  aiid  credit  of  its  Author  :  nothing  is 
'  moiH)  notorious,  than  that  a  weak  performauee,  if  it  appear 
'  under  a  great  name,  shall  he  better  received  in  the  world  than 
'  the  moi*t  sublime  and  ingenious  productions  of  an  obscure 
person:  so  tluit  it  is  not  merit  but  prejudice,  that  generally 
'  governs  the  judgement  of  men, 

*  Though  the  Author  of  the  ^Arcana  Cmlestia^  is  midoubt- 
'  edly  a  very  learned  and  great  man,  and  his  works  highly 

•  esteemed  by  the  Uterafiy  yet  be  is  no  less  distinguished  for  his 
'  modesty  than  for  his  great  talents,  so  that  he  will  not  suffer 

his  name  to  be  made  public.  But  though  I  am  positively 
'  forbid  to    discover  that,  yet  I  hope  he  will  excuse  me    if 

I  venture  to  mention   his    benign   and    generous  qualities. 

How  he  bestuwed  bis  time  and  labours  in  former  years,  I 
''  am  not  certainly  informed :  (though  I  have  heard  by  those, 
''  who  have  been  long  acquainted  witlj  him,  tliat  they  were 
'  employed  hi  the  same  manner  as  I  am  going  to  relate)  but 
'  what  I  have  been  an   eye-witneas  to,  I  can  declare  with 

•  ceitain  truth ;  and  therefore  I  do  aver,  that  this  gentlcmanj 
with  indefatigable  pains  and  labour,  spent  one  whole  year  in 

•  studying  and  writing  the  first  volume  of  the  ^Arcana  Ccsiestmy^ 
was  at  the  expense  of  £2(X3  to  print  it,  and  also  advtiuced 

'  £200  more  for  the  printing  of  this  second  volume ;  and  when 

'  he  had  done  this,  he  gave  express  orders,  that  all  the  money 

that  should  arise  in  the  sale  of  this  large  work  ahould  be  given 
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towards  the  charge  of  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel.*  lie 
Is  m  far  from  desiring  to  make  a  gain  of  his  labours,  that  he 
he  Will  not  receive  one  farthing  back  of  tlie  £400  he  has  ex- 
pended ;  and  for  that  reasuii  his  works  will  come  exceedingly 
clu'ap  to  the  Public. 

^  I  further  declare,  T  have  not  the  least  reason  in  the  world 
to  believe  him  a  bigot  to  any  mode  or  method  of  religion  ; 
I  know  not  what  community  be  belongs  to,  or  whether  he 
beb>ngs  to  any  ;  if  any  one  can  guess  by  his  writings,  he 
knows  where  to  find  them.  But  it  matters  not  what  or  who 
the  person  is  that  writes,  if  his  writings  are  founded  on  truth, 
and  agreeable  to  siicli  leanied  men  as  are  competent  judges 
of  them.  The  deepest  aud  most  learned,  as  well  ha  the  most 
valuable  pieces,  are  sometimes  misunderstood  and  rejected  for 
many  years,  even  by  learned  men  themselves ;  to  instance 
only  three  perfonnanees  out  of  the  many  that  might  be  pro- 
duced, viz*^  Locke  'On  the  Human  Undersfaftdittg^^  Milton's 

*  Paradise  Lostj'  and  Prideaux's  ^  Connection  of  iJie  Old  and 

*  New  TesfamenC  Those  who  have  Ijcen  conversant  with 
books,  especially  in  tlic  tratling  way,  cannot  be  ignorant  of 
the  dUheulties  these  valuable  pieces  have  met  with  in  making 
their  way  into  the  world :  and  it  is  as  remarkable  now  to 
obsei*ve,  how  they  have  been  called  for  and  admired  for  many 
years  past, 

'  How  this  great  work  of  ^Arcana  Coelefitia  '  will  succeed 

in  the  world,  is  impossible  at  present  to  determine*     If  all 

men  of  learning  were  of  the  same  mind  with  the  ingenious 

^  and  pious  ilr.  Penny,  of  Dartmouth,  we  need  not  fear  success ; 


^  Lewis,  I  presume,  meant  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  GoApcI 
III  Foreign  Parts,  founded  m  Louden  ami  incorprj rated  1701.  Of  ttiift  S«x;iety 
Biifaop  Svedberg  was  elected  a  mi*ml>er,  he  bein^  Binlinp  over  rlie  Swcdinh 
Churclics  in  England  and  Pennsiylvanhi,  I  Imve  exaniintd  the  Report »  of  ilie 
Bocictj  for  aeveriil  yenr*  subsequent  to  1749,  Ijut  can  find  no  procee<ls  entered 
etth«r  under  the  nomo  of  Lowia  or  Swedenborg  from  tlie  eale  of  tiie  ^  Arc4tim 
'  CoaUkia.* 
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for,  in  his  letter  to  me,  oa  the  publication  of  the  first  voliimej 
are  thcae  following  words  :  *  I  have  long  ardently  wished  to 
'lice  the  historical  part  of  the  ( Hd  Te?4tament,  which  seems 
' '  only  to  regard  the  Jewish  Dispensation  (and  npon  that 
'  ^  account  is  too  lightly  regarded  hy  the  major  part  of  the 
'  present  Christian  World),  proved  to  be  as  delightful,  in- 
^  stmctive,  and  as  necessary  for  the  knowledge  of  Christians 

*  as  the  New.       This  the  'Arclr7ia  Cwleslia    gives  nic  fiillest 

*  satisfaction  of/     A  copy  of  this  letter  was  printed  at  large 
in   ^The  Daily  Advertiser''  of  Christinas-day,  1749,     Now 

'  this  delightful,  instructive,  and  necessary  knowledge  cannot 

'  be  expected  tVuin  this  part  of  Holy  Writ,  unless  the  historical 
part  of  the  Old  Testament  be  allegorized  in  some  such 
nianner  as  our  Latin  Author  ba>s  here  doue  it  ^Vnd  the 
great   and   learned,  as  well   as   the   inspired  Apostle  Paul, 

'  clearly  give  euoouragenient  to  this  way  of  writing,  (CTab 
IV.  24.)     And  our  Antb<u'  neither  rejects,  nor  distiu^bs  the 

'  Uteral  sense  by  his  allegorical  exposition. 

'  Soon  after  the  publication  of  ilr.  Penny's  letter  before 

*  mentioned,  a  grave,  judicious,  and   learned  gentleman  was 

'  pleased  to  call  at  one  of  the  booksellers  whei^  this  famous 
Latin  book  was  appointed  to  be  sold :  and  when  he  had  cast 

'  his  eye  over  part  of  the  w^ork,  he  inquired  who  the  author 
was;  but  being  told  that  the  autlmr  wuuld  not  l>e  known, 

'  '^  Well,''  gaid  the  gentleman,  **  I  confess  that  at  these  years  I 
*'  am  not  fund  of  new  acquaintance,  but  should  be  extremely 
^'  glad  to  have  some  conversation  with  him ;  for,'*  eoiitinued 

'  he,  with  great  earuestuess,  '^  I  never  saw,  nor  heard,  nor  read 
"  of  80  surprising  a  man  in  all  my  day« !'' 

*  Any  one  of  small  judgement  may  guess  at  the  cheapness 
of  the  work,  w^hen  he  finds  that  six  hundred  and  fiirty  quarto 

'  pages,  in  Latin,  of  tlie  first  volume,  arc  sold  for  no  more  than 

'  6if.  unbound.  But  this  second  volume,  which  is  now  pub- 
lishing in  Latin  and  Euglissh,  will  be  nnaceountaldy  eiieap, 
as  any  one  may  conclude,  even  by  the  postage  of  the  Latin 
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*  copy  from  aliroad  >  for  tlie  Imn*  postage  of  thia  first  number 
'  coflt  no  lem  than  12^.,  and  now  it  la  printed,  does  make  fifty- 
'  two  quarto  pages  in  tlie  English  tongui' ;  and  all  to  be  sold 

*  for  no  more  than  8t/.,  which  is  nut  half  the  prlt'e  that  audi  a 
'  quantity  of  paper  and  [»rint  id  generally  sold  fur.  The  post- 
^  age  of  the  second  number  came  to  18*. ;  and  tliat  of  drie  tlurd 
*•  amounted  to  22^. ;  and  yet  these  two  nnmhera  arc  to  be  sold 
^  for  no  more  than  9i/.  each ;  so  that  from  hence  it  h  eartv  to 
'  imagine  how  cheap  the  whole  will  be,  esjjecially  when  printed 
'  in  such  a  grand  and  pompous  manner  at  so  low  a  price.  But 
'  it  id  the  generous  Author's  absolute  command  that  it  «hould 
'  be  Bo,  who  J  it  is  plain,  wuints  neither  purse  nor  spii'it  to  cairy 

*  on  Ilia  laudable  undcrtiiking. 

'As  the  copy  cornea  from  a  foreign  country,  and  as  one 

*  number  may  contain  nearly  doul  Je  tlie  fpiantity  of  another, 
^  It  i?*  utterly  impoH^sible  to  fix  a  certain  regular  time  fur  the 

*  publication  of  each.  But  this  the  Pubiic  may  be  assured  of, 
'  that  wlieu  a  fresh  number  is  published,  it  shall  be  advertised 

*  in  the   nuu^spaperM.     Those  who   are   pleased   to  give  their 

*  orders  to  the  >»'ew^^UaiTiersj  will  have  every  number  as  ecr- 

*  tainly  as  though  they  were  apprised  of  the  certain  time  of  ita 

*  comhig  out.     And  the  price  will  be  printed  on  tlie  title  of 

*  eadi  English  number  (and  every  Latin  number  will  be  of  the 

*  same  price  vriih  the  English),  so  that  the  readers  may  bc^  ^nve 
'  that  they  will  not  be  imposed  upon;  for  aoraetimes  the  bulk 

*  of  the  IxHjk  will  plainly  appear  to  be  worth  five  tunes  as  much 
'  as  will  be  required  fur  it. 

*  Those  who  are  so  happy  as  tu  he  well  acquainted  w^ith 
^  the  Latin  tongue,  will  he  higldy  deHghted  with  the  Author's 
'  elegant  and  sublime  language/ 

This  cheapness  and  these  advertisements  liure  little  or  no 
result.  The  public  would  not  buy.  The  English  translation 
and  the  issue  in  numl^ers  were  discontinued  with  the  com- 
pletion of  the  second  volume.  The  *" Arcana  Ccetesfta  '  had, 
however,  to  he  printed,  whether  readers  could  be  found  for  it 
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law's  contempt  for  swedenborg. 


or  not,  and  volume  after  volume  came  forth  until  the  eighth 
ill  1766. 


If  there  was  aEj  man  more  than  auothiir  who  inigbt  have 
been  expected  to  welcome  the  ''Arcana  Cf^lestia^^  it  would 
have  been  WilHuni  Law,  hut  the  reverse  proved  to  be  the 
caae.  Writings  to  a  friend  in  Loudon  from  his  retreat,  Kinged 
Cliff,  Northaujptonshire,  he  says — 

'9  April,  1758. 

'  Pray  tell  Jlr.  Wardj  that  I  desire  him  to  buy  me  the  8th 

*  vohime  of  the  ^Arcana  Cwlesd'a:'  he  bought  the  first  seven 

*  volumes  for  ruCj  and  so  knows  the  volume  that  I  have  not. 

*  I  shall  never  go  through  them,  but  as  I  have  gone  so  far  In 

*  the  exponse,  I  shall  take  this  last  volume.' 

Stephen  Penny,  whoso  letter  of  inquiry  to  Lewis  has  been 
quoted,  wrote  to  Law,  asking— 

*30  September,  1755. 
^  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  ^  Arcana  Coeleslia  f    a  book 

*  publishing  in  Latiu  iu  London.      The  author  L*  a  Swedish 

*  nobleman  called  Emanuel  Swedenborg.' 

Unfortunately  we  have  not  Law's  reply,  but  he  is  said 
to  have  answered  a  similar  inquirer — '  Swedenborg  is  very 
'voluminous,  but  that  is  not  his  worst  tault/  In  a  letter 
addressed  to  his  neighbour,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hartley,  Rector 
of  Winwick,  Korthamptoushire,  we  find  liim  raging  against 
Swedenborg  in  a  very  distressing  manner.  After  reciting 
some  of  Swedenborg's  opmions  he  goes  on  to  say — 

*  Now  can  any  man  of  erudition  and  in  his  right  senses 

'  adopt  such  meaningless  stuff  for  Divine  revelation,  or  judge 

'  of  it  as  other  than  the  profusions  of  a  distempered  brain  ?  .  .  . 

Neither  is  it  sustained  by  one  single  argument  or  proof,  but 

'  is  to  be  received,  however  absurd,  unintelleetna!,  and  where 

intelligilde  inconsistent,  because  of  the  ipse  dixit  of  a  fantastic 

Mineralist,  who  has  !>etrayed  through  all  his  works  a  notorious 

ignorance  of  both   the  dletiun   and  dacninents  of  tlirology. 


NO   MARKET   FOB  THE   ^ARCAXA  CCELESTIA/ 


*  Interspersed  with  his  doctrines  we  find  manj  false  di«tinc- 

*  tions,    Socinian    tenets,   deistical    reasonings,   and    mystical 

*  whims.     Thrsc,  however,  are  generally  ho  feebly  enforced  as 

*  to  betray^  not  only  an  utter  i^oranee  of  Cliristlanityj  but  a 

*  disordered  intellect A  philoj^oplier  and  novice  in  the 

*  revealed  Word,  when  turned  enthnsiaat,  is  of  all  men  the  most 

*  liable  to  heresy;  but  the  enormitica  of  tliia  BaronV  deliriums 

*  argue  both  the  most  al^jeet  illiteraturc  with  most  prodigioua 
'  blindness  and  inf at  nation.'*^ 

I  Such  bitter  and  intemperate  writing  almost  justifies  Wca- 

^Kley^s  dictum  coiiceniing  Law — '  lie  wat^i  a  gfully  man,  but 
^K^  those  who  dared  to  resist  the  least  of  his  opinions,  he  trod 

*  a9  dirt  under  his  feet/ 

Dr.  Arnold  lias  called  the  18th  Century  the  seed-time  of 
Modem  Europe*  Swedenborg  was  one  of  the  sowers  under 
itij  drear  sky,  and  he  fain  would  have  l>ecn  a  reaper ;  but  tlic 

klong  long  weary  years  which  must  needs  intervene  ere  the 
peeds  scattered  broadcast  from  bis  hands  8h4>uld  germinate 
weref,  mercifully  perhaps,  hidden  from  him.  Any  one  who 
knows  the  '  Arcuna  (Jivlestia  '  and  has  a  fair  conception  of 
the  state  of  the  ilind  of  tlie  ^Vorld  in  the  middle  of  last 
Century  must  smile  at  the  idea  of  such  a  work  being  offered 
in  such  a  market  with  any  hope  of  sale*  As  Carlyle  saya  of 
Frederick  the  Great  so  we  may  of  Swedcnhorg — 

*  He  lived  ui  a  Century  which  has  no  history  and  can  have 
'  little  or  none.  A  Century  ao  opulent  iu  aecnniulatcd  falsities, — 
'  sail  opulence  descending  on  it  by  inheritance,  always  at  com- 
^  pomid  mtcrest,  and  always  largely  increased  by  fresh  acquirc- 


*  These  fticts  conooniiug  Bwedenborg  nnJ  Law  are  deri^^cd  from  a  Tcry 
curious  Wik  by  Mr.  Chnatopber  Wftlton,  Wntchumkcr,  Liidpate  HiU,  1/on- 
don,  puUliihed  m  1^4,  and  en  titled  *  jVof^Jt  antl  AtattrUtU  for  an  Adequai4 
'  Biogmphy  of  WtUiam  Law.'  .Scl^  pn^^op  5^*2,  597,  and  158.  Tliere  ii  m 
seoand  letter  alioui  Swedcuborg  *iuotud  by  Mr.  WaltOTi  and  mipp«ed  to  bo 
Law's,  but  it  is  evidently  by  rttiotliwr  hand  iiud  written  Home  yeara  nubiieqQeiit 
to  Bwedonborg'ii  death  iti  1773,  iind  Gon»eqttently  to  Liiw*s,  whicli  took  pluce 
,in  176L 
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*  ment  on  aiich  immenaity  of  standing. capital ; — opulent  in  that 
'  bad  way  as  never  Century  before  was  1  Which  had  no  longer 

*  the  conscioiianess  of  being'  false,  so  false  harl  it  grown  j  and 

*  was  so  steeped  in  talsitv,  and  impregnated  with  it  to  the 
'  very  bone,  that^n  fact  the  meaBuro  of  the  thing  was  fuU, 

*  and  a  French  llevohition  had  to  end  it,'* 

The  '  Arcana  Cwlestia  *  was  completed  In  1756,  and  at  the 
beginning  of  1757  Oliver  Goldsmith  was  serving  as  usher  in 
Dr.  Milner's  school  at  Peckham.  One  day  Miss  Hester  Slilner 
a^ked  Mr»  Goldsmith  what  particular  commentator  on  the 
Scriptures  he  would  recommend.  After  a  pause  the  usher 
replied,  with  much  earnestness,  that  in  his  belief  Common- 
Sense  was  the  best  interpreter  of  the  Sacred  Writings* f 

Goldsmith  answered  wisely.  We  now  pass  on  to  a  review 
of  the  '  Arciifta  CwL'stm^'*  a  scriptural  commentary,  and  would 
ask  the  reader  to  accompany  ns  as  far  m  possible  with  his 
Common-Sense.  The  response  which  Swedenljorg  anxionsly 
and  vainly  looked  for  from  the  Learning  of  his  century  he 
sometimes  found  in  shnplo  Common- Sense.  When  writing 
on  the  Apocalypse,  with  his  mind  full  of  his  subject,  he 
came  to  an  inn  and  poured  out  his  thoughts  to  the  good 
wife,  Tisula  Bodama  her  name,      '  She  was  a  person,'  he  says, 

*  of  simple-hearted  faith.      She  understood  clearly  all  I  said; 

*  but  there  was  a  learned  man  present  who  did  not  under- 

*  stand,  nay,  could  not  understand*     So  the  case  is  with  many 
'  other  things/ f 

It  woidd  have  been  for  Swedenborg's  help  and  happiness 
had  he  taken  hint  and  counsel  from  this  experience  ;  but,  as 
we  shall  see,  he  lived  to  the  end,  hankering  after  recognition 
from  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  fi*om  authorities,  civil  and 


♦  *  Frtiderick  the  Great,'  VoL  I.,  page  10. 
t  Forater's  *  G*^dtmith/  Vol  I.,  pagd  83. 
J  '  S^riiti<U  ZHari^;  No.  5,997. 


COMMON-PERCEPTION, 
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eccIeslastieaL  Yet  no  one,  theoretically,  knew  better  the  reason 
of  the  Divine  choice  of  fiahonnon  for  Apoatles,  in  the  capacity 
posseaaeJ  Uy  sJuiple  Common-Sense  for  the  reception  of  the 
profoundest  spiritual  truths— a  capacity,  which  scholastic 
pyrsuUs  not  unfix^qucntly  scrionBly  injures.  Common-Sense 
he  glorified  noder  the  title  of  Coinra on- Perception,  saying — 

*  Who  does  not  know  from  Conmaon-Perception,  that  a 
'  man  wlio  leads  a  good  life  is  saved,  an<l  that  a  man  who  leads 

*  a  wicked  one  in  candenmed  ?  also,  that  a  man  who  leads  a 

*  good  life,  at  death  enters  the  society  of  Angels,  and  there 
'  hears,  sees  and  speaL%  hke  a  man  ?  also,  that  he  who  does 

*  what  is  just  from  justice  has  Conscience  ? 

'  If,  however,  he  departs  from  Common-Perception  and 

*  begins  to  reason ^  then  ho  does  not  know  what  Conscience  is ; 

*  or,  that  the  Soul  can  see,  hear  and  speak  like  a  man  j  or,  that 

*  goodness  of  life  is  any  more  than  givmg  to  the  poor.  .... 

*  Hence  many  of  the  Learned  who  have  thought  much,  and 
^  specially,  who    have  written  much,  have  weakened  and 

*  obscured  their  Common-Perception,  yea,  have  destroyed  it  5 

*  hence  the  simple  sec  more  clearly  what  is  good  and  true, 
'  than  those  who  think  themselves  wise. 

*  This  Common-Perception  comes  by  influx  from  Heaven. 
* .  •  .  *  That  this  is  the  case  you  may  know  by  experience. 

*  Tell  any  one  who  is  in  Common-Porc^^ption  some  tiiith,  iuid 

*  he  will  see  it.     Tell  him,  that  we  are,  live,  and  move  from 

*  God,  and  in  God,  and  he  will  see  it.     Tell  him,  that  Gud 

*  dwells  in  love  and  wisdom  in  man,  and  he  will  see  it.     Tell 

*  him  moreover,  that  the  Will  is  the  receptacle  of  love,  and  the 

*  Understanding  of  wisdom,  and  explain  it  a  little,  and  he  will 
*see  it.  Tell  him,  that  God  l^  I^ove  itself  and  Wisdom  itself, 
^  and  he  will  see  it.     Ask  hiin  what  (Jonscience  is,  and  he  will 

*  tell  you. 

*  Say  the  same  thinga  to  one  of  the  Learned,  who  does  not 

*  think  from   Common-Perception,   hut   from    principles    and 
L  not  see  theiu. 
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*  Consider  afterwards,  Which  Is  the  wiser  ?♦ 


«  *  Divine  Lave  and  Tfuciom/  No.  361. 

'  The  old  Anaximenes,  seeking,  I  suppose,  for  a  source  sufficiently  diffoBTe, 

*  said,  that  Mind  must  bo  in  the  air,  which,  when  all  men  breathed,  they  were 

*  filled  with  one  intelligence.  And  when  men  have  larger  measures  of  reason, 
'  as  iEsop,  Cenrantes,  Franklin,  Scott,  they  gain  in  uniTersality,  or  are  no 
'  longer  confined  to  a  few  associates,  but  are  g^ood  company  for  all  persons,-— 
'  philosophers,  women,  men  of  fashion,  tradesmen,  and  servants.  Indeed,  an 
'  older  philosopher  than  Anaximenes,  namely,  Language  itself,  had  taught  to 
'  distinguish  superior  or  purer  sense  as  Common  Sense,*     B.  W.  Emerson  in 

*  Memoirs  of  Margaret  Fuller  OssoU,'  Vol.  I.,  page  289. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


THE  ^ARCANA  CCELESTIA;* 


Eight  volumes  quarto  on  Genesis  and  Exodus  make  certainly 
an  alarming  appcarancej  but  such  is  the  *  Arcana  Cwhsim,^ 
The  purpose  of  the  work  is  the  exposition  of  the  Inner 
Meaning,  or  Spiritual  Sense  of  tlic  sacred  textj  and  verse  by 
verse,  word  by  word  is  methodically  taken  up,  and  each  cir- 
cumstance assigned  to  some  origin  in  the  Human  Mind,  and 
tlieucc  in  God.  As  is  natural  and  allowable  in  a  commentator, 
Swedenborg  breaks  perpetually  into  short  and  long  digressions 
illustrative  of  his  text,  and  deals  with  a  numberless  variety 
of  questions  in  spiritual  science.  Tlie  bulk  of  his  work  is 
greatly  increased  by  the  insertiouj  between  each  chapter,  of 
papers  descriptive  of  his  own  angelic  and  diabolic  experiences, 
of  the  constitution  of  Heaven,  the  World  of  Spirits,  and  Hell^ 
and  of  the  Theology  of  the  Angels.  The  whole  is  written  in 
Ms  customary  diffuse  style  and  with  wearisome  repetitions. 
As  was  hifl  practice  he  numbered  his  paragraphs  in  the  *  Arcana 
*  Cmhstia  \*  there  are  10,837 ;  some  consisting  of  a  few  lines, 
and  others  of  several  pages ;  and  like  the  chapters  and  verses 
of  the  Bible  they  prove  very  convenient  for  reference. 


•  *  Arcana  CiJchMiu  qiioi  in  Serijttura  S(tcra^  §eu  Verho  Domini  tunt  dnieeta,' 

*  Ilic  /Vimum  quai  in  Qeneti,      Una  cam  Mlrtibllibit*  qu<r>  v%$a  9uni  in  Mumh 

*  Spiniuum,  et  in  Ooih  Anffflorum.*      Vikn  I.,  1749.      r«ra  IL,  1750.      Pun 
m.,  1751.    I'svn  IV.,  1762.     Pats  V,,  1763, 

*  Aroami  Chkatia  qtia  in  Script ura  SacrOf  tea  Verho  Domini  sunt  dcteeta: 
'  Sie  qum  tii  Enodo,'  &o.    Pars  I.,  1753,     ParB  IL,  176-1.     Pars  IIL,  1756. 

la  aH  oi^lil  qimrta  TolttnMS,  London,  1740  56. 
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GENESIS   I.  TO   XI.   ALLEOOUICAL. 


Swedenborg  pubHshcd   many   works   Bubsequent  to   the 
*  Arcana   Ccelestiaj  but  there  is  little  of  value  in  them  which 

may  not  be  found  diffused  over  its  multitudinous  pages :  indeed 
aevcral  are  no  more  tliau  reprints,  abstracts  and  compilations 
from  its  abmidance.  An  extensive  review  of  the  '  Arcana  ' 
might  therefore  serve  as  a  compendious  notice  of  Sweden- 
borgian  Philosophy,  but  the  comfort  of  the  reader  will  be  best 
provided  for,  if  instead  of  dealing  with  so  vast  a  matter  in 
a  single  block,  we  break  it  into  fragments  by  describing 
Swedenborg's  various  publications  m  the  order  of  their  appear- 
ance] ;  and  by  confining  our  attention  in  the  present  article  to 
the  speciality  of  the  *  Arcana  Co'Iestiaj^  namely,  to  it«  doctrine 
of  Human  History,  and  particularly  of  Jewish  Uistory, 


The  Book  of  Genesis  from  its  beginning  to  the  call  of 
Abram,  chapters  I.  to  XI.,  says  JSwedeuborg,  was  not  written 
by  Moses,  but  is  a  fragment  of  an  older  Scripture :  neither  are 
those  early  chapters  matter-of-fact  history,  but  compositions, 
in  the  form  of  history,  symbolical  of  things  celestial  and 
splritiiah     With  Abram  actnal  history  begins, 

'  They  who  do  not  think  beyond  the  senae  of  the  letter, 

'  cannot  believe  otherwise^  than  that  the  Creation  described  in 

■  the  first  and  second  chapters  of  Genesis  means  the  Creation 

'  of  the  Universe ;  and,   that   within   six   days   Heaven  and 

Earth  and  Sea  and  all  things  therein,  and  Men  in  the  likened 

'  of  God,  were  created :  but,  Who,  if  he  ponder  deeply,  cannot 

'  see,  that  the  Creation  of  the  Universe  is  not  there  meant  ? 

'  Common-Sense  might  teach,  that  the  operations  there  do- 

'  scribed  were  impossible  :  as,  that  there  were  Days  and  Light 

'  and  Darkness,  and  green  Herbs  and  fruitful  Trees  before  the 

appeai-ance  of  the  Snn  and  Moon*     Similar  difficulties  follow, 

which  are  scarcely  credited  by  any  one  who  thmks  interiorly : 

'  as,  that  the  Woman  was  built  from  the  rib  of  the  Man ; 

that  two  trees  were  set  in   Paradise,  and  the  fruit  of  one 

forbidden  to  be  eaten ;  that  a  Serpent  discoursed  with  the 


MOST  ANCIENT  AND   ANCIENT  CHUBCHE6, 
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*  Wife  of  the  Man,  who  was  the  wisest  of  mortalfl,  and  decoivod 
'  them  botli ;  and  that  the  universal  Human  Race  was  on  that 
'  account  condemned  to  HelL 

*  Nevertheless  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  all  things  in  that  story, 
^even  to  the  smallest  iota,  are  Divine,  and  contain  in  them 

*  arcana,  which  before  tho  Angels  in  the  Heavens  are  manifest 
*as  in  clear  dav/* 

In  these  eleven  allegorical  chapters  Swedenborg  discovers 
tho  history  of  two  Dispensations,  The  first,  he  designates  the 
Most  Ancient  Church,  and  the  time  of  iXm  existencej  the  Golden 
Age ;  the  second  the  ilncient  Church,  and  the  tune  of  its 
existence,  the  Silver  Age, 

The  rise  of  the  Most  Ancient  Church  he  finds  symbolized 
in  the  story  of  Creation ;  its  culmination,  in  Adam  and  Eve 
in  Eden  ;  its  decline,  in  the  events  following  the  eating  of  the 
Tree  of  the  iknowledge  of  Good  and  Evil ;  and  its  deHtniction, 
in  the  Deluge, 

The  story  of  the  Ancient  Church  begins  with  Noah  and  is 
continued  in  his  posterity ;  its  ruin  is  depicted  in  the  erection 
of  the  Tower  of  Babel j  the  confusion  of  the  tongues  of  its  builders 
and  their  '  scattering  abroad  upon  the  face  of  all  the  earth.* 

A  third  regime  commences  with  the  call  of  Abram,  at  which 
point  the  allegorical  style  of  nan-ation  is  exchanged  for  the 
matter-of-fact. 

The  Most  Ancient  Church. 

The  curious  description  we  found  in  the  *  De  Cultu  et  Amore 
*iW  of  tlic  Creation  of  tlie  Earth,  of  iU  Flora  and  Fauna, 
Bud  of  Adam  and  Eve,  Swedenborg  does  not  repeat  in  tho 

*  Arcama  Gmlestia.^  On  the  contrary,  he  assumes  the  existence 
of  m  rucHmental  Unman  Kace  before  Adam,  hut  for  how  many 
ag«a  and  in  what  numbers  he  says  nothing.  Of  the  condition 
of  this  Pre-Adamito  Race  he  merely  drops  the  remark,  '  that 


«  *  Aream  Oefsfiia/  No.  8,891. 
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MAN  OF  HIMSELF  IS  A  BEAST. 


*  they  lived  aa  Beasts/*  How  far  be  would  have  favoured  the 
conclusions  of  Darwin,  Lycll,  and  Huxley  we  cannot  know, 
but  tht're  ifl  nothing  in  the  ^Arcana  Cwlestia'*  to  oppose  them. 
Uc  writes — 

*  Man  considered  in  himself  is  nothing  but  a  Beast ;  he  has 

*  the  same  senses,  appetites,  desires  and  affections  in  every 

*  respect.  His  good,  yea  even  bis  best  affections,  lie  shares 
*^  with  Animals :  aa  for  example,  bis  love  of  wife,  of  chiidren, 
^  and  of  association  with  his  species ^in  fact  there  is  no  real 

*  difference  between  tliem.  Man's  |>eculiarity  over  animals — 
^  a  peculiarity  they  neither  have,  nor  can  have — consist.^  in  the 
'  presence  of  the  Lord  in  his  Will  and  Understanding*      It  ia 

*  in  consequence  of  this  conjunction  with  the  Lord,  that  Man 
'  lives  after  death  ;  and  although  he  should  exist  like  a  Beast, 
'  caring  for  nothing  but  hlin»clf  and  hia  relations,  yet  the 
'  Lord's  mercy  is  so  great,  being  Divine  and  Infinite,  that  He 

*  never  leaves  him,  hut  continually  breathes  into  him  His  own 
^  life,  whereby  ho  is  enabled  to  recognize  what  is  good  and 
^  evil  and  true  and  false. 

'  Thus  Man  is  only  Man  by  virtue  of  what  he  derives  from 
'  the  Lonl ;  for  there  is  but  One  Man  and  He  is  Jehovah, 
'  III  the  ^loHt  Ancient  Church  they  called  nothing  ^lan  hut 

*  the  Lord  alone  5  and  tliey  reckoned  each  other  men,  just  in 
'  so  far  as  the  Lord  was  present  with  them.^t 

The  complete  identification  of  Humanity  with  God  is  a 
doctrine,  which  will  come  out  into  stronger  relief  as  wc 
proceed.  In  true  Manhood  Swedcnborg  saw  nothing  less 
than  the  manifest  Deity ;  in  the  more  of  Manhood,  the  more 
of  God. 

From  this  primitive  stock — from  Creatures  kin  to  the 
Beasts — tlie  Cliurcli  called  Man,  or  Adjim  was  gradually 
evolved-     The  Days  of  Creation  are  but  emblems  of  stages 


^ 
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in  the  process  whereby  from  an  animal  ground  a  people  were 
developed  into  the  image  and  likeness  of  Gtod. 

The  Most  Ancient  Church  inhabited  the  Land  of  Canaan.* 
Of  the  years  of  its  continnance  and  its  population,  Swedenborg 
is  silent.  He  deserihes  them  as  a  simple  people,  dwelling  in 
tenta — 

'  It  has  been  told  me  by  the  Angels  that  they  were  dis- 
*tingiiished  into  Ilouses,  Fanilliea  and  Tribes;  a  Home 
'  consisting  of  the  husband  and  wife,  with  their  cliildren  and 
'  domestic  servants ;  a  Family,  of  a  greater  or  lesser  number 

*  of  Iloust^s ;  and  a  Tribe,  of  a  smaller  or  larger  nimiber  of 

*  Families. 

*  The  reason   why  they   thus   dwelt  apart,   divided   into 

*  Houses,  Families  and  Tribes,  was,  that  by  this  means  the 

*  Church  might  be  conser%*ed,  and  that  all  the  Houses  and 
'  Families  might  be  dependent  on  their  Parent,  and  thereby 
'  exist  in  love  and  true  worship.     It  is  to  be  remarked  also, 

*  that  each  House  had  a  character  distinct  from  every  other ; 

*  and  to  prevent  a  confusion  of  tempers  and  dispositions,  and 

*  to  maintain  the  indlviduaUty  of  each  Family  intact,  It  pleased 
'  the  Lord,  that  they  should  thus  abide  in  isolation.  For  the 
'  same  reason  the  Jewish  Church  was  distinguished  into  Houses, 

*  Families  and  Tribes,  and   each    Israelite  was   required  to 

*  contract  marriage  within  his  own  Family,     The  Kingdom 

*  of  Heaven  is  in  like  manner  divided  into  innumerable  Societies 

*  according  to  the  differences  of  love  and  faith  among  the 

*  Angels. 't 

For  the  possession  of  property  these  Moat  Ancient  People 
had  no  desire;  no  one  cared  for  what  he  could  not  use,  or 
sought  to  hoard  what  others  might.  Hence  violence  and  rob- 
bery were  unkno^^na.    Their  gentleness  extended  to  Animals — 

'  They  never  on  any  account,  ate  the  flesh  of  beast  or  fowl, 


•  'Arcana  CedeHia,'  Noa.  567,  3,686,  4,447,  4,454. 
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'  but  fed  solely  on  graln^  especially  of  bread  made  of  wheat, 
'  on  fruits  and  herbs,  milkj  butter,  etc.     To  kiH  Animals  and 

*  eat  their  flesh  was  to  them  unlawful  and  n^garded  as  »ome- 

*  thing  bestial/* 

Strange  to  tell,  their  intercourse  was  carried  on^  not  so 
much  by  words,  as  by  facial  movements,  *  by  innumerable 
'  variations  of  the  countenance  and  the  eyes,  but  chiefly  of  the 
'  lips ;  for  there  are  in  the  lipa  innumerable  muscular  fibres, 

*  which  at  tliia  day  are  not  brought  Into  play.  In  this  way 
'  they  were  able  to  communicate  their  ideas  so  perfectly,  that 

*  they  could  portray  in  a  single  minute  what  now  takes  an 
'  hour  to  utter  in  words,  and  more  fully  and  clearly  than  is 

*  poBsible  by  any  language. 

'  They  were  uttorly  averse  to  asHuraing  looks  at  variance 

*  with  tlieir  thoughts.  As  they  willed  nothing  but  good  they 
'  had  no  desire  to  hide  from  each  other  their  ends  and  intentions. 
'Simulation,   and   much    more   deceit,    they    considered    an 

*  atrocious  crime ;  and  those,  who  were  discovered  expressing 
'  by  the  face  what  was  not  in  the  heart  were  rejected  from 
'  society  as  Devils /f 

A  curious  reason  is  given  for  this  pantomimic  intercourse — 

*  It  will  perhaps  appear  incredible,  but  the  Man  of  the  Most 
'  Ancient  Church  had  intenml  respiration^  and  none  perceptible 

*  externally  ;  wherefore  he  dealt  little  in  words. '| 

Over  such  a  mystery  we  can  do  nothing  but  listen  to 
Swedenborg.     He  writes — 

'  The  nature  of  the  speech  of  the  Most  Ancient  Church 
^was  shewn  me  by  a  kind  of  influx  I  cannot  describe.  It 
'  appeared^  that  it  was  not  articulate,  like  the  speech  of  our 
^  time,  but  tacit,  being  produced,  not  by  external  respiration, 
'but  by  internal.     It  was  also  given  me  to  apperceive  the 
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*  nature  of  their  internal  respiration :  it  proceeded  from  the 

*  navel  towards  the  heart,  and  thus  through  the  lips,  without 
'  anything  sonorouB ;  and  it  did  not  enter  the  ear  of  another 

*  by  an  extcraal  way,  and  strike  what  is  called  the  drum  of 

*  the  ear,  but  by  a  certain  way  witliin  the  mouth,  and  in  fact 

*  by  the  passage  called  the  Eustachian  tube*'* 

The  Host  Ancient  Church  had  no  written  Word.  Its 
members  spontaneously  loved  God  and  each  other,  and  their 
inclinations  being  then  accordant  with  the  Divine  Will,  they 
had  no  need  of  external  check  or  guidance,     *  The  law  was  in 

*  their  inward  parts  and  written  in  their  hearts.^  Moreover 
'  the  Lord  appeared  to  them  as  a  Man  and  conversed  face  to 

*  face.'  He  likewise  edified  thern  by  means  of  delightful 
dreams  and  visions :  and  with  Angels  they  had  all  the  joy  of 
free  aasociation.  The  wisdom  of  these  Ancients  is  by  us 
inconceivable :— '  It  is  scarcely  possible  at  this  day  to  acquire 

*  a  thousandth  part  of  tlie  knowledge  they  possessed,'  They 
knew  and  welcomed  Truth  the  moment  it  was  presented  with- 
out hesitation  or  debate ;  in  the  same  manner  they  had  an 
instantaneous  perception  of  FaLsehood,  which  they  repelled 
and  abhorred,  just  as  do  the  Angels.  Their  wondi'ous  keenness 
of  intelligence  was  an  effect  of  the  indwolUng  of  the  Divine 
Goodness  In  their  hearts ;  for  Goodness,  as  has  been  observed, 
has  a  sure  and  invincible  affinity  for  Tmth  and  as  utter  a 
repugnMice  for  Untruth ;  all  Religions  in  one  form  or  other 
confess,  that  the  one  way  to  Eternal  Light  Is  through  Eighte- 
oufiDcsa  and  the  one  way  to  Eternal  Darkness  is  through  81n.  f 

The  interest  felt  by  the  people  of  the  Most  Ancient  Church 
in  the  Physicxd  World  as  revealed  to  their  Senses  was  measured 
solely  by  its  use  as  the  continent  and  exponent  of  the  Inner 
World  of  Hind.     As  an  anxious  learner  disregards  the  type 
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and  words  of  a  book  in  his  paesion  for  ideaSj  m  the  Adamic 
People  were  carcleBS  about  things  seen  save  for  their  eymholism 
of  things  unseen.  Sir  Thomas  Browne^  referring  to  Hobbes, 
says — *  The  severe  school  shall  never  laugh  mo  out  of  the 

*  philosophy  of  Hermes — that  this  Visible  World  is  a  picture 

*  of  the  Invisible,  wherein,  as  in  a  portrait,  things  are  not  truly, 
'  but  in  equivocal  Bhapes,  and  as  they  counterfeit  some  real 
'  substances  in  that  Invisible  Fabric  J*  With  the  Adamites  this 
was  not  a  philosophy  but  a  practice ;  tliey  did  not  discuss  the 
symbolism  of  Nature,  for  they  saw  tlu-ough  it.  Nature  was  an 
open  book  in  which  they  read  the  secrets  of  the  Divine  Wisdom 

\  with  equal  ease  and  delight.     Thus  writes  Swedenborg^ — 

'  When  they  gazed  on  a  high  Moimtaiuj  they  were  im- 

*  pressed  with  no  idea  of  a  Moimtaiu,  but  with  a  sense  of 
'height;  from  which  they  derived  a  perception  of  Heaven 
'  and  the  Lord :  heuce  it  came  to  pass,  that  the  Lord  was  said 
'  to  dwell  on  high,  and  was  called  the  Highest,  and  in  later 
'  times  His  worship  was  Bolemnized  on  high  places.  At 
'  Sunrise,  they  had  no  thought  of  the  new  day,  but  of  the 
'  Lord's  dawning  in   the  lliud :    henco   He   was  called  the 

*  Morning,  the  East,  and  the  Day-spring.  So  likewise  when 
'  they  beheld  a  fmitful  Tree,  they  gave  little  heed  to  the  Tree, 

*  but  saw  in  it  the  figure  of  a  Man ;  in  the  Fruit  his  Love  and 

*  in  the  Leaves  hia  Faith/ f 

Thus  dwelling  in  the  constant  acknowledgement  of  the 
Divine  Presence  it  will  excite  no  surprise  to  learn,  that  the 
Most  Ancient  Church  practised  no  ceremonial  worship.}  The 
will  of  its  membei-8  was  the  Lord's  Will,  and  their  wisdom  His 
M'^^isdom ;  their  every  thought  and  deed  sprang  from  Him ; 
their  existence  was  a  perpetual  song  to  His  praise ;  in  them 
He  rested  as  in  a  finished  work^  and  they  in  Him  found  their 
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^  as  candles  iii  sunshine. 


Sabhath*     The  purpose  of  rites  of  worship 
revive  the  feeling  of  God,  bt        * 
feeling  is  habitual,  rites  are  vm 

The  Fall  of  the  Church  from  this  happy  state  began  in  pride 
— pride  the  mother  evil  of  human  nature,  the  source  of  all  its 
sorrows. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  the  Lord  being  the  Only  Man, 
the  Adamites  regarded  any  manliness  in  themselves  as  the 
shining  of  the  Lord  through  them ;  that  the  proportion  of  their 
manhood  was  the  proportion  of  the  Divine  manifestation ;  that, 
as  there  is  no  life  but  God,  all  must  live  from  Him;  that 
intrinsically  we  are  void  of  life,  and  only  come  into  being  as 
God  communicates  Himself  to  us ;  and,  that  the  Lord  by  tlie 
gift  of  His  presence  raises  an  Animal  into  a  Man,  and  by  His 
further  entrance  conforms  him  more  and  more  to  His  own 
image  and  likeness* 

When  these  statements  are  first  he^urd,  they  seem  to  nullify 
human  independence,  and  to  reduce  Humanity  to  a  mere 
vesture  of  Deity ;  but  ere  that  conclusion  is  admitted,  Sweden* 
l>org  intervenes  with  a  most  important  consideration,  whereby 
he  aasomes  to  explain  the  mystery  of  the  Fall  and  the  Origin 
of  Evil 

He  asserts,  tliat  witli  the  communication  of  Himself  to  Man, 
God  communicates  self-consciousness,  rationality,  liberty.  As 
we  are  Men  because  God  is  Man,  so  arc  we  self-conscious 
because  God  is  self-conscious,  rational  because  He  is  rational, 
free  because  He  is  free,  God  by  the  influx  of  Ilia  life  bears 
all  theae  consequences  into  His  subjects.  He  lives  in  Himself 
of  Himself,  and  in  giving  Himself  to  us,  He  gives  us  to  feel^ 
that  we  too  live  in  oursfjives  of  oui-sc1vch. 

Thus  he  derives  all  Human  Personality,  Solf-Consciouaneas, 
Rationality  and  Liberty  from  the  Divine — 

*  Man  has  Rationality  and  Liberty  from  the  Lord,  and  by 
'  virtue  thereof  enjoys  the  appearance  of  thinking,  speaking, 
*  willing  and  acting  an  from  himself. 
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^  The  Lord  residea  in  those  faculties  in  every  Man  caomng 
^  ham  ta  appear  to  think,  upeiik,  will  and  act  €t8  of  lumself. 
*  Every  Angel  haa  Liberty  and  Rationality ;  but  they  are 

*  not  his  own  but  the  Lord's  in  him.     They  appear  to  belong 

*  to  him,  or  to  be  his  own ;  they  give  him  the  power  to  tliink 

*  and  will,  and  to  speak  aud  act  altogether  as  from  himself* 

'  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  both  Liberty  and  Rationality 
^  are  not  Man's  but  the  Lord's  in  Man,  and  that  they  cannot 

*  be  appropriated  to  Man  as  his  own,  nor  given  to  Man  as  his 

*  own,  but  are  continually  the  Lord's  in  him,  and  are  ne^ver 

*  taken  away  from  him/* 

Further  he  teachesj  that  in  the  degree  the  Lord  ia  received 
and  manifested  in  His  creatures,  or  in  other  wards,  as  they  rise 
in  the  scale  of  being,  in  the  same  degree  tfieir  fieltng  of 
independence  increases,  and  with  it  the  distinct  acknowledge- 
ment, that  the  feeling  of  Lodependence  is  an  inversion  of  the 
reality.  None  feel  so  free  as  the  Celestial  Angels,  none  enjoy 
a  more  vivid  sense  of  self-^derived  and  exuberant  liie,  yet  none 
knoto  so  well,  that  without  the  Lord  tluy  are  nothing.  Pride 
is  impossible  and  humility  guaranteed  in  the  light  of  this  ever- 
present  knowledge. 

Swedenhorg  under  tliis  doctrine  presents  to  ns  tlie  Man  of 
the  Moat  Ancient  Church  confiasing^  that  all  his  virtue  was 
Divine,  yei  feeling^  that  it  was  hia  own*  The  Lord's  inde- 
pendence was  felt  by  Adam  as  his  own,  but  instnicted  by 
Revelation  he  knew  the  feeling  was  an  illusion ^  and  that  he 
owed  his  being  at  eveiy  instant  to  tlie  presence  of  God. 

The  seduction  of  the  Adamic  Church  from  integrity  began 
in  the  preference  of  Sense  to  Revelation,  Feeling^  that  they 
lived  of  thomselvesj  they  proceeded  to  confound  neiiBation  with 
Ideality.  In  the  pride  of  the  persuiision  of  their  independence, 
degradation  at  ouce  ensued,  and  froui  one  error  the  Adamites 
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ran  on  to  othors  until  they  reached  the  dreadi'iil  but  logioal 
conclusion,  that  they  were  gods,  that  whatever  they  tliought 
waa  divine,  and  that  beyond  theniselvea  there  was  no  God.* 
Suchj  teaches  Swcdenborg,  is  the  truth  bidden  under  the 
allegory  of  the  expulsion  of  Adam  and  Eve  from  Paradise. 
The  Serpent  that  beguiled  Eve  was  Sensation ;  Eve  represents 
Affection  taken  captive  by  the  alluring  promise,  **  Ye  shall 
'*  be  as  goda,  knowing  good  and  evil ;''  and  Adam  is  the  type 
of  the  Understanding,  in  turn  seduced  by  Desire, 

The  degradation  of  the  Most  Ancient  Church  was  not 
sudden  but  gradual,  and  was  effected  in  it  long  series  of 
generations*-  A&  in  the  case  of  all  heresy  it  diffused  itself 
from  a  few  to  raanyj  meeting  with  temporary  but  ineffectual 
resistance  from  the  faithful.  Under  the  symbol  of  tlio  murder 
of  Abel  by  Cain  and  the  subsequent  events  and  genealogies 
the  story  of  the  Fall  is  pui^sued  until  the  consummation  is 
reached  in  the  Deluge,  when  it  is  said,  '  God  saw  that  the 

*  wickedness  of  Man  was  great  in  the  Earth,  and  that  every 

*  imagination  of  the  thoughts  of  his  heart  was  only  evil  con- 
'  tinually ;  and  it  repented  the  Lord,  that  He  had  made  Man 

*  on  the  Earthj  and  it  grieved  Him  at  His  heart  j  and  He  said, 

*  *  I  will  destroy  Man  whom  I  have  created  from  the  face  of 
' '  the  Earth;  ' 

ConcerDing  the  factitious  character  of  the  genealogies  given 

in  Genesis  between  Adam  and  Noah,  Swedenborg  observes — 

*  It  was  customary  with  the  Most  Ancient  People  to  cast 

*  History  into  the  fonn  of  Genealogies;    for  whatever  has 

*  relation  to  the  Church  may  be  considered  in  tliat  light,  since 

*  one  faith  ia  conceived  and  bom  of  another  in  a  mode,  which 

*  bears  a  close  analogy  to  generation.     Hence  it  is  common  in 

*  the  Word  to  speak  of  developements  in  the  Church  under 

*  the  figures  of  conceptions,  births,  ofi^pring,  infanta,  children, 
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^bft  ii  iTM  wmihilaltfd  in  the  farasi,  and  its  « 

^  ciwlted  or  fuffooited.   In  thorn  wbo  ssrrhied  EztenttI  Bcspt- 

*  ration  wu  opeoed. 

^  With  the  rwitinm  of  Internal  Bopiimtioo 
^  inlereoiine  with  Angels^  and  the  inatant  and  tn^mctiTe  per- 

*  ception  of  Truth  and  Fabeliood  were  losc't 

Bwadenborg  tella  qa,  be  Tuated  the  Hella  of  the  AntedQu- 
viana  who  tboa  perinhed — '  under  safe  guard  and  oondnct  so 
^  that  tlie^  could  not  do  me  the  least  harm* 

*  They  arc  covered  with  a  umty  rock — an  effect  from  their 

*  direful  phantasies  and  persuasions^— and  by  it  are  separated 

*  from  the  rest  of  the  Hells,  and  kept  out  of  the  World  of 

*  Hpiriti.     Thoy  are  contmually  trying  to  escape,  but  are 

*  withhi'Ifl,  for  they  are  of  such  a  character,  that  tlieir  influence 
'  affccU  ihom  they  eiicouutcr  with  a  stupor,  wliich  leaves  them 
'  uiic^jftain  whether  they  are  dead  or  alive.     Unleas  the  Lord 


«  *Are«tna  Ooskttia,'  Nos.  839  and  5,240, 
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*  by  His  coming  into  the  flesh  tad  fretxl  the  World  of  Spirita 

*  from  the  wicked  Antediluvian  Crew,  Mankind  must  have 
'perished;  for  no  Spirit  could  have  remained  witli  Mtui,  and 
*yet  Man  cannot  live  a  single  moment  unless  Bpirits  and 

*  An^ls  be  associated  with  him. 
'  Their  highest  delight  is  to  hold  one  another  in  subjectioni 

'  *  and  as  it  were  to  murder.     They  are  possessed  with  an  mi- 

*  governable  passion  tor  destruction,  and  this  is  what  makes 

*  them  burn  to  escape. 

'  When  I  approached  the  rock  under  which  they  are  hid,  I 
'  felt  very  cold  in  the  lower  part  of  my  back.     1  talked  with 

*  them  about  theii*  persuasions,  and  asked  what  they  believed 

*  concerning  the  Lord  during  their  life  on  earth.  They  said, 
*they  had  thought  much  about  God,  but  camo  to  the  con- 

*  elusion,  that  He  had  no  cxListcnce,  and  that  themaelvea  were 

*  gods;  and  that  they  had  confirmed  thcraselves  in  such  ideas 

*  by  dreams.^  * 

Here  are  a  few  particntars  about  another  set  of  the  same 
race — 

*  Some  of  those  who  survived  the  Flood  were  with  me. 

*  At  first  I  felt  their  presence  as  gende,  but  it  was  given  me 

*  to  know,  tliat  they  were  inwardly  wicked.  They  exhaled  a 
^  sphere  like  that  of  a  corpse^  so  that  the  Spirits  who  were 

*  with  me  fled  away.  They  thought  themselves  so  subtle, 
'  that  no  one  could  perceive  what  they  thouf^ht.     I  discoui*sed 

*  with  them  about  the  Lord,  asking  t\wrn  whethei*  they  ex- 
'  pected  Him  as  their  tathers  did.  They  replied,  that  they 
'  represented  the  Lord  to  themselves  as  an  old  man  with 
'  a  grey  beard  who  was  holy,  and  that  by  connection  with 

*  Him  they  should  become  holy  and  bearded  likewise.  Hence 
'  arot^e  the  superstitious  notions  about  beards,  which  prevailed 
^amongst   tlieir   posterity.     Ad  Angel  approaching   at  this 


'r'»<tVi/  Son.  :ill  And  L2G5-72. 
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*  moment,  thev  were  unable  to  endure  his  preaencei  and  they 

*  passed  away/* 

Of  8ome  of  the  better  sort  lie  suiys — 

'  I  have  couversed  with  the  third  generation  of  the  ^loet 

*  Ancient  Cliurch.     They  said,  that  during  their  abode  In  th^ 

*  world,  tliey  expected  the  Lord  to  come  and  aave  the  whole 
'  Human  Race ;  and  that  it  was  a  proverb  among  thein,  that 
'  the  Seed  of  the  Woman  shonld  trample  on  the  Serpent's 
'  Head.  For  this  reason,  it  was  their  chiefest  joy  to  have 
'  children :  tliey  loved  tlicir  married  partners  for  the  sake  of 

*  oftspring,  and  set  the  pleasures  of  wedlock  above  all  others. 

^  I  was  pennitted  to  see  the  habitations  in  Heaven  of  those 

*  who  belonged  to  the  second  and  third  posterity  of  this  Most 

*  Ancient  Church.     Tliey  are  very  magnificent,  extending  to 

*  a  great  lengthy  and  variegated  with  beautiful  colours,  such  as 

*  purple  and  bhic/f 

In  the  eai'ly  days  of  the  Most  Ancient  Church  its  members 
were  removed  to  Heaven ,  preserving  intact  the  relationships 
of  Earth— 

*  I  have  been  infuraied  by  the  Angels,  that  those  who  lived 
'  in  the  most  ancient  times,  live  at  this  day  in  the  Heuvens,  in 
-  separate  Houses,  Families  and  Nations,  as  tliey  had  lived  on 
'  Earth,  and  that  scarce  any  one  of  a  House  is  wanting.' J 

The  Ancient  Church* 

The  Deluge  was  not  a  flood  of  w^aters,  hut  the  climax  of 
that  infernal  delusion  whereby  the  Serpent  seduced  Eve  and 
Eve  Adam }  nor  was  the  havoc  of  the  Flood  univereal,  hut 
confined  strictly  to  tliat  portion  of  the  race  which  composed 
the  Most  Ancient  Church,  It  is  true  that  in  Genesis  the 
Deluge  is  described  as  '  destroying  every  living  thing  which 


«  'Areana  Ctehatia,'  No.  1,124. 

t  *  Arcana  CoBkttia,^  Nob.  1,123  and  1,116. 

*  *  De  Amare  Conjugiali,'  No.  205 
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*  was  upon  tho  tnexi  of  the   ground,  both  men  and  cattle, 

*  creeping  things  and  fowl  of  heaven,'  but  says  Swedcnborg, 

*  the  Earth  dot*8  nut  there  mean  the  whole  habitable  globe,  but 
'  only  those  who  were  of  the  Church/* 

In  the  course  nf  the  decline  of  the  Most  Ancient  Church 
provision  was  made  for  the  institution  of  a  new  Church,  The 
Adau)ite»  in  their  prime  had  no  systematic  tlieology ;  seeing 
in  ilumanity  and  in  Nature  the  Divine  Manifefttation,  they 
had  no  need  to  register  truth  in  documents;  but  aa  with 
the  loas  of  innocence,  their  instant  and  instinctive  per  cotton 
af  tnith  became  impaired,  some  attempted  to  replace  im- 
mediate revelation  by  the  mcmori/  of  what  had  been  seen,^ 

*  The   first   who   thus  transfeiTed  tmth    from  ^xirrq[>#eo»   to 

*  record  was  the  generation  of  Cain ;  afterwards  what  Cain 

*  collected  was  reduced  to  doctrine  by  Enoch  ;  but  as  tlie 
'  doctrine  was  of  no  use  at  that  time,  and  was  only  intended 

*  for  posterity,  therefore  it  is  written,  '  Enoch  was  not,  for 
**God  took  him."t  By  means  of  Cain  and  Enoch  a  series 
of  Sacred  Scriptures  were  provided  for  tlie  use  of  the  fiitur© 
Church. 

These  Scriptures  are  described  by  Swedenborg  as  forming 
an  Ancient  Word  coni^isting  of  History  and  Prophecies.  The 
History  was  called  ^  The  Wars  of  Jehovah^'*  and  the  Prophecies 

*  Tfw  EnunciatioHBj^     Our  Author  writes — 

'  Concerning  this  Ancient  AVord,  whidi  existed  in  Asia 

*  before  the  IsraelitiBh  Word,  it  is  worth  while  to  mention, 


♦  *Aream  Otelestia,*  No,  662, 

t  *  It  Is  II  very  diflferent  thing  to  know  what  in  frotxl  and  true  by  Pcrcep- 

*  tioii,  Jind  to  Umrn  it  by  ineAtis  of  Doctrine.     They  who  know  by  !*rtrccptioii 

*  *re  in  no  need  of  the  Imowlcdgo  actjoircd  in  the  way  of  Bystpmnlixcti  Doc- 

*  irinefi,  any  more  than  bo  who  c«ri  tlituk  corrictly  bta  wciKion  to  1»*  uiiight 
'  by  the  mlo5  of  itrt,  by  which  indeed  bis  thinking  I'ncuUy  would  Iw  impaired, 
'  like  that  of  thogo  who  obscure  their  intellect  with  the  dust  of  the  Schools* — 

*  Arcana  Cadf$tia^*  No.  521, 


I  Urttnia  OrnkKtia,'  No*  609 
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'  that  it  is  still  preserved  among  the  inhahitanta  of  Gre^it 

'  Tartary*  I  luive  conversed  with  Spirits  and  Anjijcls,  who 
'  came  from  Tiirtary,  who  said  they  possess  a  Word,  and 
'  have  possessed  it  from  Ancient  Times;  that  their  wornliip  is 
'  goveriiod  hy  it,  and  tliat  it  consists  of  mere  correspondences : 

*  they  said,  that  it  contains  *  The  Book  of  Jasher^^^  and  '  The 

*  *  Wars  of  Jcftovah^^  and  '  Tfte  EnHncuition».^'\  When  I  read 
'  to  them  the  words  quoted  from  thence  by  Mose^,  they 
'  examined  whether   they  were  extant   in  their  Word,  and 

*  they  fomid  them :  from  which  circumstance  it  is  very  clear 
'  to  me,  that  the  Old  Word  is  still  in  existence  amongst  them, 
'  In  tlic  course  of  the  conversation,  they  said  that  they  wor- 
'  ship  Jehovah ;  some  aa  an  invisible,  and  some  as  a  visible 

*  God,  Moreover,  they  relate,  tliat  they  do  not  suffer  foreigners 

*  to  come  among  them,  except  the  ChineBC,  with  whom  they 

*  cultivate  peace,  because  the  Emperor  of  China  is  fi*om  their 

*  country  j  and  fuiihcr,  that  they  are  so  popuh>Ui^,  that  they 

*  do  not  believe  any  country  in  tlie  world  is  more  so ;  which  is 

*  very  credible,  from  the  wall  so  many  miles  long,  which  the 

*  Chinese  fonncrly  built  as  a  defence  against  their  invasions. 

'  Seek  for  the  Ancient  Word  in  China,  and  peradventure 

*  you  may  find  It  there  among  the  Tartars.' f 


*  Mentioned  in  Joshtm  x.  12;  13,  and  2  Samuel  i.  17, 18. 

t  Mentioned  by  Moaes  in  Numbers  xxi.  14,  15,  and  27-30» 

t  *Apoeal^^M  EmeaUd,'  No.  11  ;  'Sacr^  Seripturej*  Nos.  101-103;  and 
^Aretma  QeUitia,'  Noa.  2,t>86  und  2,894-2,898. 

Thbi  cmHotts  statement  he  repeats  in  the  lasi  work  he  published,  the 
*Vera  UhrUlunm.  Edifjio^^  in  1772,  saying — 

*  I  ttm  at  liberty  to  statCj  that  tlie  Ancient  Word  which  was  in  Asia  before 

*  the  iBrnolitish  Word  is  still  preswTod  among  the  people  of  Great  Tartary. 

*  I  b/iYo  been  l'iirt!jiT  informed  by  the  Angels  that  the  first  cbaptern  of 
'  GeneRin,  wliieh  treat  of  the  Creation,  of  Adam  and  Eve,  of  the  Garden  of 

*  Eden,  and  of  their  children  and  posterity  to  the  Flood,  ar«  contained  in  that 

*  Word,  and  were  copied  from  it  by  Moses. 

*  The  Angels  likewise  said,  that  that  Word  is  still  preserved  in  Hearen, 
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The  inheritors  of  these  primeval  Scriptures,  and  their 
beareria  to  the  outlying  World  were  the  small  remnant  of  the 
Most  Ancient  Church  which  escaped  the  Deluge,  and  were 
described  as  Noah,  Tlieir  character  and  fewness  were  thua 
depicted  to  Swedenhorg — 

^  There  appeared  to  me  a  narrow  confined  apartment,  and, 

*  the  door  being  opened,  there  was  presented  a  tall  and  slender 

*  man,  clothed  in  garments  of  intense  whiteness.     I  wondered 

*  who  he  was,  till  I  was  informed,  that  a  man  clothed  in  whit© 

*  signified  those  who  were  called  Noah,  and  who  were  the  seed 
*•  of  the  Ancient  Church — the  Church  after  the  Flood*  They 
'  were  thus  represented  because  they  were  few.'  * 

By  Noah  the  light  of  the  Church  was  diffused  '  far  and 

*  wide  around  the  land  of  Canaan '  f  among  the  Gentiles — the 
flame  animal  or  bestial  stock  out  of  which  the  Adamic  Church 
had  been  created ;  for,  it  is  to  be  earefuHy  noted,  that  Adam 
WBB  only  a  traction  of  the  Human  Kace.  Swcdcnborg  lays 
down  the  principle,  that — 

*  When  a  new  Churcli  is  established  by  the  Lord,  seldom, 

*  if  ever,  is  it  constituted  amongst  those,  who  formed  the  old 
'  Church ;  it  is  transferred  to  the  Gentiles. 

*  Such  was  the  case  when  tte  Most  Ancient  Church 
'perished;   the  Ancient  Church  was  then  raised  up  among 

*  the  Gentiles,  amongst  those  who  had  heretofore  been  in  no 
'Church.' I 

There  never  existed  such  persons  as  Noah,  Shem,  Ham, 
Japheth,  and  Canaan.     These  names  we  are  merely  to  regard 


'  and  Is  in  nse  among  the  Anetents  there,  who  were  to  poBsetsion  of  it  during 

*  tlietr  ftbode  on  eaHh/    No.  379. 

Among  Swedenborg'B  disciples  I  haro  never  beard  of  any  disposed  to 
trust  him  so  Ikr  u  to  go  exploring  und^r  his  adrice,  *  Seek  for  the  Ancient 

*  Word  in  China,  and  peradrentnre  you  may  And  it  there  among  iJio  Tartars/ 

•  *Areana  OodaHa,*  Nob,  788,  l.lSd;  see  also  407|  468,  530,  and  1,140. 
t  *  Aroma  Oidtti^'  No.  1.140.  }  'Artam  Osfeflia,*  No.  2,896. 
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m  personifications  uf  Bpiritual  conditions  in  the  Ancient 
Church,  which,  in  common  with  every  otlier  Church,  cuii- 
taiued  memhers — 

In  ti'ue  Internal  Worship  signified  by  Shem, 
la  corrupt  Internal  Worship  signified  by  Ham, 
In  true  External  Worship  signified  by  Japheth,  and 
In  corrupt  External  Worship  signified  by  Canaan. 
By  Noali  nothing  else  was  meant,  than  the  Ancient  Church  in 
general,  eoinprehcnding,  as  a  parent,  all  the  rest,  * 

From  the  Noachian  centre  in  Canaan  the  Ancient  Church 
Bprcad  over  ^Assyria,  Mesopotamia,  Syria,  Ethiopia,  Arabia, 

*  Lyhia,  Egrt^t,  Philistliea,  even  to  Tyre  and  Sidon,  through 

*  the  whole  land  of  Canaan,  on  each  side  ofthe  Jordan/ f  Its 
area  thus  greatly  exceeded  that  of  the  Adamic  Church. 

The  people  of  the  Ancient  Church  were  of  a  genius 
altogether  diverse  from  that  of  the  Most  Ancient,  The 
peculiarity  of  Adam  was,  that  his  W^ill  was  superior  to  his 
Intellect,  that ,  his  Understanding  was  the  instrument  of  his 
AiTections,  that  his  Love  gave  tlic  impulse  wliich  his  Wisdom 
passively  carried  into  effect.  As  long  as  his  Heart  beat  in 
hanaiony  ^ath  the  Divine  WiU  this  state  was  the  perfection  of 
bliss,  but  when  Pride  betrayed  Adam  his  destruction  became 
inevitable  ;  for  his  Understanding  being  subject  to  his  Will 
and  the  mere  executor  of  its  dictates,  there  was  no  means 
whereby  resistance  to  Evil  could  be  offered.  "WTien  our 
Feelings  go-  astray  we  are  corrected  by  Intelligence,  when 
our  Understanding  is  at  fault  our  Heart  sometimes  proves 
wiser  than  our  Head;  but  in  Adam  Heart  and  Head  were 
inseparably  imited,  and  hurried  irretrievably  to  a  common 
perdition.  J 


^  'Arcana  Ctefe«*Mi»»  Nos,  I,l4o  autl  1.538. 
t  Airana  Gtkstm,*  Not*.  1,238  and  2.3d5. 
I  *Arcatut  (h:Ustia,   No.  927. 
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To  prcTent  a   repetition  of  thia  catastrophe,  *  the   Lord 

*  ordained,  th*it  the  Human  Will  should  bv  separated  from  the 

*  lotellect,'  so  that  henceforth  truth  received  from  without  by 
the  UnderatandJug  might  effect  the  redeniption  of  refractory 
and  vicious  Affections,  The  Divine  promise  made  after  the 
Deluge,  *'  I  will  not  again  curse  the  ground  any  more  for 
*'  Man's  sake,  neitlier  will  I  agaiu  smite  any  more  every  living 
'*  thing,  as  I  have  done/^  is  interpreted  by  Swedenborg  into 
a  consequence  of  tliis  sepai'ation  of  Thought  from  Impulse. 
In  illustration  of  the  present  independence  of  the  Will  and  the 
Understauding  he  cites  his  own  experience — 

*  Nothing  can  possibly  he  more  distinct  than  these  two 

*  parts.     This  I  was  enabled  to  perceive  clearly  by  the  Intelli- 

*  gence  of  iVngek  and  Spirits  entering  by  influx  into  the  left 
'  side  of  the  Head  or  Brain,  and  their  Will  Into  the  right 
'  side:  the  same  division  extends  to  tlic  left  and  right  sides  of 
'  the  Face.  When  Good  Spiritjs  cuter,  they  flow  softly  and 
^sweetly  like  the  most  refreshing  aui'a;  when  E\t1  Spirlta 
'  enter,  they  rush  as  a  turbulent  flood,  their  phantasies  and 

*  direful  pci*suasion8  parsing  into  the  left  side  of  the  Brain,  and 
'  their  lusts  into  tlic  right/  * 

The  Ancient  Church  extending  over  so  many  kingjloms 
embraced  many  races  who  entertained  neither  a  uniform  creed 
nor  practised  a  uniform  worship*  Love  to  God  and  ilan  was 
in  their  eyes  the  sura  of  religion,  and  differences  of  opinion 
and  varieties  of  ceremonial  were  held  as  of  no  account. 

'  The  Doctrine  of  Charity  was  the  doctrine  which  prevailed 

*  in  the  Ancient  Churches,  and  that  doctrine  conjoined  them 


•  *  Arcana  CftJr^tla,*  No.  *>tl.  BwerlcnTiorg  m  h!»  uRcrlption  of  the  rigbt 
sifle  of  the  Brain  tx)  the  WiU  And  of  the  left  to  the  UnclcrsUnding,  in  mi 
lingular  vimiincc  with  the  fiiclt  of  Scietice-  Tliouo  who  least  n^hpccl  tl»») 
t«iu*hing9  of  Phirnology  yet  wULtDgly  C(»iG<»dc,  that  the  Forclicad  ts  the  8i*«t 
of  IntclUgeiJce  aiid  the  crown  and  baok  of  the  Uoad  iirt'  the  region  of  the 
Wilt  ftnd  ita  AtTi^ctiona. 
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^  ail  and  out  of  Beveral  made  one ;  for  tbej  acknowledged  as 

*  Charchmen  all  who  lived  in  the  good  of  charity  and  called 

*  them  brethren,  howsoever  they  might  differ  aa  to  truths. 

'  In  the  truths  of  faith  one  instructed  the  other,  which 

*  instruction  they  reckoned  amongst  their  works  of  charity ; 

*  neither  were  they  indignant  if  one  did  not  accede  to  the 

*  opinion  of  another,  for  they  knew  that  one  can  only  receive 

*  ffuch  truth  as  is  in  correspondence  with  his  goodiiese, 

*  Such  being  the  character  of  the  iVncient  Churches,  the 

*  members  thereof  were  interior  men,  and  in  consequence  of 

*  being  interior  they  were  wise ;  for  they  who  are  in  charity 

*  abide  as  to  their  miiids  in  Heaven,  in  association  with  Angels 

*  of  kindred  spirit,  and  are  Avnne,  as  Angels  are  ^vise,  from  tlio 

*  Divine  Presence, 

^  The  case  is  altogether  otherwise  with  those  who  are  prin- 
'  ciplcd  in  mere  doctrinal^,  and  not  in  charity.  These  dispute  on 
^  every  subject,  and  condemn  all  wiiliout  distinction  whose  senti- 

*  ments,  or  as  they  term  it  beliefs  do  not  accord  with  their  own,'* 

The  inferiority  of  the  Ancient  to  the  ilost  Ancient  Church 
was  in  nothing  more  apparent  than  in  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  affected  by  the  External  World.  To  the  Most 
Ancient  Church  every  object  revealed  its  origin  proximately 
in  Mind,  and  essentially  in  Deity.  Of  this  quick  and  instinctive 
perception  of  causes  witliin  appearances  the  Ancient  Church 
was  destitute ;  but  its  members  were  not  therefore  ignorant  or 
careless  of  the  symbolism  of  Nature ;  qiute  the  reverse  was 
their  case.  The  Outer  World  did  not  indeed  discover  to  them 
at  a  glance  tlie  secret  of  its  being,  but  from  the  traditions 
collected  by  Enoch  and  his  associates,  they  learned  the  relation 
of  the  seen  to  the  unseen,  and  their  chief  intellectual  delight 
was  to  pursue  into  their  raniifications  the  correspondencea 
existing  between  God  and  iliud  and  Matter. 
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*  The  knowledge  of  correspondcnceB  was  held  in  the  highest 

*  esteem  by  tlie  i\iicients,  and  was  styled  the  science  of  sciences. 
'  All  their  treaties  were  written  according  to  it«  rules.     The 

*  Book  of  Johj  which  was  a  book  of  the  x\ncient  Church,  is 
J  ^  full  of  correspondences.    The  hieroglyphics  of  the  Egyptians 

Lid  the  oldest  fables  of  the  Greeks  are  nothing  but  corres- 

*  pondences  set  in  series.  The  science  of  the  Ancients  was 
'  thus  altogether  different  from  the  later  developements  of 
'  thought  called  philosophy.  Such  systems  as  iVristotle*8  were 
'  altogether  foreign  and  unknown  to  the  Ancients,'  * 

'  The  Ancients  knew  what  was  signified  by  animals  and 
'  trees  of  every  kind,  what  by  mountaiJis  and  hills,  springs  and 
'  rivers,  what  by  the  sim,  moon,  and  s^tars.  In  accordance  with 
'  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  their  devotion  they  resorted  to 

*  mountains  and  hills,  groves  and  gardens,  to  perform  their 

*  worship.     For  the  same  reason  thev  consecrated  fountains, 

*  turned  their  faces  to  the  East  in  prayer,  and  placed  images 

*  of  horsesy  oxen,  lambs,  fishes,  and  serpents,  in  their  streets, 

*  houses,  and  temples,  that  they  might  recall  to  their  memorie» 
'  the  sacred  things  they  sigmfied.'  f 

Luxuriating  in  this  symbolism,  and   blest  in  abounding 

charity,  die  glory  of  the  Ancient  Church  is  variously  described 

.  in   the   Scriptures.     Its   essential   unity,  beneatli   superficial 

differences  of  ritual  and  opinion,  is  expressed  in  the  assertion, 

*  The  whole  earth  was  of  one  language  and  of  one  speech,' 
Ezekiel  speaks  of  the  Church  of  Tyre,  '  Thou  King  of  Tyrus 

*  sealcst  up  the  sum,  ftiU  of  wisdom  and  perfect  in  beauty. 

*  Thou  hast  been  in  Eden,  the  garden  of  God ;  every  prCrcioua 

*  stone  waa  thy  covering ;  thou  wa^st  upon  the  holy  mountain 


♦  *  Arcana  CaUttia,*  Nob,  2,782,  8,021,  4,280,  4.96d.  7|729,  4nd  10,856- 
*  Vera  CkrUtiana  li^gw,'  No.  301. 

t  'Armwi  (M4*lia,'  N«i,  4»2S8  and  4,tH>4.     *  V^ra  OwUiiana  BMi^,* 
No».  206,  2T6,  201,  and  SSS.     '  IHtnm  ProviiktUia,'  No.  255. 
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*  of  Qod ;  thou  hast  walked  up  and  down  in  the  midst  of  the 

*  Btones  of  fire ;  thou  wast  perfect  in  thy  ways  from  die  day 

*  thou  wast  created,  till  iniquity  was  found  in  thee ;'  and  again 
the  same  Prophet  deseribea  the  great  Church  of  Assyria, 
'  Behold,  the  Assyrian  was  a  cedar  in   Lebanon  with   fair 

*  branches  and  of  high  stature.     The  waters  made  hira  great, 

*  the  deep  set  him  upon  high  with  her  rivers  running  round 

*  about  bis  plants*     All  the  fowls  of  heaven  made  their  nesta 

*  in  his  boughs,  under  his  branches  did  all  the  beasts  of  the 

*  field  bring  forth  their  young,  and  under  his  shadow  dwelt  all 

*  great  nations.     The  cedars  in  the  garden  of  God  could  not 

*  bide  bira  :  the  fir  trees  were  not  like  his  boughs,  and  the 

*  cheanut  trees  were  not  like  his  branches,  nor  any  tree  in  the 

*  garden  of  God  was  like  unto  him  in  his  beauty ;  and  all  the 

*  trees  of  Eden  cn\ied  him,'* 

The  decline  of  the  Ancient  Church  began  in  the  growth 
of  self-love  over  neighbourly  love,  and  of  worldly  care  and 
the  lust  of  the  flesh  over  delight  in  divine  and  heavenly  tbhigs* 
The  process  of  degradation  is  summarily  related  in  Genesis 
under  the  allegory  of  a  reti-eat  from  the  East,t  &  settlement  in 
the  valley  of  Shinar,  the  building  of  the  Tower  of  Babel  with 
brick  and  slime,  the  confusion  of  tongues  and  the  dispersion 
of  the  builders.  The  Babyloniah  love  of  power  sundered  the 
brotherhood  of  the  CImrchos,  subordinated  the  well-being  of 
the  many  to  the  pride  of  a  feW|  transformed  peacefid  patri- 
archal communities  into  aristocracies  and  monarchies,  J  and 
finally  into  gigantic  empires  for  the  double  purpose  of  aggres- 
sion and  defence. 


• 


^  Oeneaia  3d.  1,  xlu,  10 ;  Ezekid  xxviii.  12  to  15,  XKxI. !( to  9.    Bwodea- 
borg'B  *€<fnmi»*  No.  4L 

f  '  The  Lonl,  in  tlic  iupremo  fiensc,  i»  the  East  lx?cnu8a  Ho  ia  the  Sun  of 
'  Heaven.*— '^rcflrtfi  Cmk^tia,'  No*.  101,  h,mi  nnd  9,008, 

%  'vimma  (kdesiia;  Noa.  7,3(U  and  10,8U;  'Vera  ChrUliantt  Reliffio,' 
No.  f». 
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With  the  loaa  of  lovo  the  Churches  gradually  lost  their 
intelligence ;  stupidity  kept  pace  with  seUishnesB.  Their  Scrip- 
tures were  neglected  and  then  disappeared^  and  their  know- 
ledge of  cx>rre8pondenccs  degenerated  into  super8titioD  and 
idolatry,  and  in  the  Egyptian  Church  the  acicnce  of  the  con- 
nection of  the  spiritual  with  the  natiu'al  world  was  perverted 
into  magical  arts. 

'  Symbols  and  Images  they  began  to  regard  as  divine  and 
'  holy,  not  knowing  that  their  ancestors  saw  nothing  sacred  in 

*  thera.     To  some  they  bowed  the  knee,  some  they  kissed^ 

*  some  they  decorated  mth  flowers  and  ribbons  as  clilldren  do 

*  dolls  and  Papists  saints ;  of  some  they  made  household  gods, 
'  of  some  tutelar  demigods,  and  of  some  pythons  ;  some  again 

*  of  small  flize  they  carried  in  their  bands ;  some  they  hugged 

*  in  their  bosoms,  caressed  and  whispered  petitions  to.     Thus 

*  they  converted  heavenly  typeB  into  infernal,  and  the  divine 

*  things  of  Ileavcn  and  the  Churdi  into  idols. 

^  In  this  manner  arose  the  idolatries  which  filled  the  whole 
^  earth,  as  well  Asia  with  its  adjacent  islands,  as  Africa  and 

*  Europe.* 

'  The  vastation  and  consummation  of  the  Ancient  Churches 

*  are  described  throughout  the  Word  both  in  the  historic  and 

*  prophetic  parts;  the  consimimation  of  the  Church  round  about 

*  Jordan  is  described  in  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and  Go- 

*  morrah ;  that  of  the  Church  of  Canaan  in  the  slaughter  of  the 

*  Canaanites  by  the  Israelites;  and  that  of  the  Church  of  Egypt 

*  by  the  drowning  of  Pharaoh  and  his  host  in  the  Red  Sea/f 


♦  *€hronii,*  No.  43,  ami  *Dimna  PrntiderUia,'  No.  255.  It  U  diiBcult  to 
rcsooticlle  this  BtAtetDeut  with  th«  ftict  ibtit  fetish  wor^liip  prevaiU  ivherever  man 
I«  a  aavrngo,  and  we  eiui  Bcaircly  sttppose  that  the  ahorig-incs  of  AuRtrtikihi 
wore  idohitem  by  the  penrenuon  of  the  ^ymboliBiu  of  the  Ancient  Church. 
1  cAii  tind  nothing  in  Swodcnborg  which  giveH  luiy  hint  as  to  the  existence  or 
nou-exifttence  of  any  radimentarr  notion  of  roligion  among  the  animal  stock 
tnit  of  which  both  the  Adjunic  and  the  AncioDt  CborchiM  were  cotntitutod. 


t  *OorQma,'  No.  41. 
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Some  of  the  Heavonfl  and  Ilclls  of  the  Ancient  Church 
were  visited  by  Swedenborg. 

*  Tlie  Hells  for  the  most  part  consist  of  xnag-icians,  who 

*  have  hut^  and  homes  of  entertainment  scattered  up  and  down 
'  a  desert.  They  wander  about  with  staves  of  various  forms 
'  in  their  hands,  some  of  which  are  stained  with  necromantic 

*  juices ;  by  them  they  exercise  the  arts  they  practised  on  earth 

*  by  the  abuse  of  correspondences,  by  phantasies,  by  persuasive 

*  assurances  which  produce  miraculous  faith  and  works,  and 
'  also  by  exorcism,  iocaiitation,  fascination  and  sorcery,  and 
'several  other  infernal  contrivances,  whereby  they  present 
'  illusory  appearances  as  if  they  were  real.     Their  hearts* 

*  greatest  deliglxt  ia  to  utter  prophecies  and  prognostications, 

*  and  to  be  resorted  to  as  Familiar  Spirits.  These  Satans  have 
'  been  the  origin  of  various  enthusiasms  in  the  Christian 
'  World/* 

The  Jewish  Church. 

We  now  come  to  the  beerinning  of  the  Mosaic  Scriptur 
and  exchange  allegory  for  hiistory,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  surprise  excited  by  Swedenborg's  interpretation  of  the. 
early  cliapters  of  Genesis  will  not  be  exceeded  by  his  doctrine 
concerning  the  character  and  mission  of  the  Jews  '  chosen  by 
'  Jehovah  for  a  holy  people  unto  Himself  above  all  the  nations 

*  on  the  face  of  the  earth.*  Swedenborg's  testimony  in  many 
of  its  parts  is  not  peculiar ;  similar  opinions  might  easily  he 
drawn  from  theologians  and  critics  ]  but  his  theory  in  its  en- 
tirety, in  its  comprehensive  sweep  and  application  will,  I  think, 
he  confessed  original, 

Abraham  lie  derives  from  a  degenerate  stock  of  the  An- 
cient Church  called  lleber,  existing  in  Syria,  Mesopotamia, 
and  among  some  nations  of  Canaan,  who  worshipped  God 
Schaddai  and  practised  animal  sacrifice  (a  practice  unknown 


•   Arcam  (Meitia,'  No«.  6,092  mid  9»193;  *  Caroms,'  Noa.  41  to  45. 
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and  undreamt  of  by  the  wiser  Aiicients)  regarding  l>umt 
ofierings  as  the  most  sacred  and  essential  of  rites.  The 
immediate  aiicestora  of  Abraham  had  declined  to  Idolatry  aa 
appeal*^  from  the  farewell  speech  of  Joshua  to  Israel — '  Tlma 
'  saith  Jehovah  Ood  of  Israel,  "  Yonr  fathers  dwelt  on  the 

*  "  other  Bide  of  the  flood  [Jordan]  in  old  time,  even  Terah, 

*  "  the  father  of  Abraham,  and  the  father  of  Naclior :  und  thcij 

*  *'  served  other  gods,  ,  ,  .  Now,  therefore,  fear  Jehovah,  and 
'  "  serve  Him  in  sincerity  and  in  truth ;  andptU  away  the  gods 

*  *'  ichich  your  fathers  served  on  the  other  side  of  ihefiood^  and- 

*  "  in  Egypt ;  and  serve  ye  Jehovah."  '*  Abraliam  was  led 
from  the  idolatry  of  his  father's  house  into  Canaan  and  intro- 
duced to  tho  worship  of  one  God,  not  as  Jehovah,  but  aa 
Schaddai ;  for  as  related  in  Exodus — '  God  spake  unto  ^loaes, 

*  and  said  unto  him,  "  I  am  Jehovah ;  and  I  appeared  unto 
***  Abraham,  mito  Isaac,  and  unto  Jacob  as  God  Schaddai, 
'  "  but  by  my  name  Jehovah  was  I  not  known  unto  them/' '  f 

In  Abraham  the  Jewish  Church  began,  but  its  superficial 
life  wa»  extinguished  during  the  captivity  in  Egypt  when  tho 
Israelites  lost  all  knowledge  of  representative  worsliip  fuid 
shared  in  the  idolatry  of  the  Egyptians.  Under  Moses  they 
were  led  out  of  tlie  land  of  bondage,  taught  the  name  of 
Jehovali^  and  initiated  into  a  complex  legal  and  ceremonial 
life.  The  Bible  narrative  from  Abraham,  Swedeuborg  accepts 
literally,  raising  no  questions  aa  to  ita  matter  of  fact  accuracy 
while  asHcrting  that  every  sentcnco,  yea  every  letter  and  iota, 
is  alive  with  spiritual  and  divine  meaning.  Nevcrtheleaa 
where  ho  feels  a  diffieuky  he  is  seldom  at  a  loss  for  an  ex- 
planation, and  had  he  had  a  Bishop  Colenso  to  answer,  there  ia 
no  telling  what  concessions  he  might  have  made;  for  instance, 
in  the  case  of  the  ass  expostulating  with  Balaam,  he  writes — 

*  It  sounded  in  the  ears  of  Balaam  as  if  the  ass  spoke  to 


•  •/oi4i*a;^iv.»2,  14,  15. 


t  '  ExtMlm,'  vi.  2,  S. 
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*  himj  notwithstanding  the  aaa  did  not  speak,  but  the  speeeh' 

*  was  heard  bs  if  proceeding  from  her.    This  I  have  ascer-* 

*  taincd  by  lively  experience ;  It  has  been  given  me  to  hear  as 
'  if  it  wei"e  horses  speaking,  when  nevertheless  the  speech  waa 

*  not  from  them,  but  a.^  if  it  were  from  them/  * 

Again,  Joshua^B  command,  "  Sun,  stand  thou  still  upon 
"  Gibeon,  and  thou,  Moon  In  the  valley  of  Ajalon""  he  gets 
over  thus — 

*  What  is  said  in  "  Joshua^^^  that  the  Sun  stood  still  upon 

*  GKbeon  and  the  Moon  in  the  valley  of  Ajalon  appears  as  if 
'  historical,  but  it  \&  prophetie,  being  quoted  from  the  ^'  Book 
'  **  of  Jasher^^^  which  was  a  prophetic  book ;  for  it  is  said,  '^  la 

*  "  not  this  written  in  the  '  Book  ofja^fter?^  " 

*  The  same  may  also  appear  from  the  circumstance,  that 

*  this  miracle,  if  it  had  been  actually  accomplished,  would  have 
'  inverted  the  whole  order  of  Nature,  which  is  not  the  case 

*  with  the  rest  of  the  miracleei  recorded  in  the  Word."  f 

The  miracles  wrought  by  the  Egyptian  sorcerers  in  rivalry 
with  Moses  are  admitted  by  Swedenborg  to  have  been  real 
prodigies  effected  by  abuse  of  the  ancient  Science  of  Corres- 
pondences. Magical  arts  were  carried  to  great  perfection 
in  Egypt,  and  the  deepest  magical  Hells  are  formed  of 
Egyptians,  | 

Jacob  was  the  father  of  the.  Jews,  ajid  in  Jacob's  character 
Swedenborg  finds  the  type  of  his  posterity.  In  his  vow  at 
Bethel,  '  If  God  will  be  with  me,  and  will  keep  me  in  this 


«  ♦  NitmiHir§'  xxii.  33;  '  Apoc^ypfis  MxpUcaia,*  No.  140. 

f  *  Joshua,*  X,  12,  14;  *Apocfihfpm  B^velata^*  No*  53,  and  *Ajx>col^ffmB 
*  Explicaia*  No.  401.  Swedenborg  here  fnrguts  the  retreat  of  tho  shiwlow 
ten  degrees  tMnckward  on  the  dial  of  Ahaz.  2  ^  Kings^^  xx.  8,  11;  ^Ismah^* 
xjLxviiu  7,  8. 
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*  way  that  I  go,  and  will  give  me  bread  to  eat,  and  raiment  to 

*  put  on,  do  that  I  come  again  to  my  father's  house  in  peace^ 

*  then  shall  Jt*hovah  be  my  Gad,  and  of  all  that  Ho  shall  give 

*  me  I  will  Bui^ly  give  the  tenth  unto  Hhn' — he  discovers  the 
mercenary  piety  of  the  whole  Jewish  race**  In  the  sub- 
sequent history  of  Israel  he  sees  nothing,  but  selfish  Jacob 
over  and  over  again ;  and  through  the  whole  course  of  tho 

*  Arcmm  Cwhstiay  he  pursues  the  Jews  with  one  whip  of 
epithets  as  the  basest  of  mankind.  I  cannot  tioiat  myself  to 
re-produce  his  opinions  and  shall  therefore  in  a  short  seriea 
of  extracts  endeavour  to  give  an  absti-act  of  the  multitude  of 
his  tcstimnnies  concerning  tho  ignorance  and  depravity  of  the 
chosen  people. 

Their  Worship  of  Jehovah. 

*  The  Israelites  were  kept  some  hundreds  of  years  in  Egypt 

*  where  they  were  reduced  to  such  ignorance,  that  they  lost 
^  the  knowledge  of  the  very  name  of  Jehovah. f 

*  When  they  did  acknowledge  Jehovah  it  was  no  otherwise 

*  than  as  another  god  by  whom  they  might  be  distinguished 
'  from  the  Gentiles  and  become  great  and  pre-eminent  over 
'  Burromiding  nations. 

'  With  the  mouth  the  Jews  confessed  one  God,  but  they 

*  did  not  so  own  Him  in  their  hearts.  More  than  the  Gentiles, 
'  they  believed  in  many  gods,  but  considered  Jehovah  the 

*  greatest,  because  He  could  work  gi'catcr  miracles ;  wherefore 

*  as  soon  as  miracles  ceased,  or  became  of  little  account  through 
*frc<|uency  and  familiarity,  they  instantly  resorted  to  idols* 
'  Headed  by  Aaron,  and  within  a  month  of  the  wonders  on 

*  Sinai,  they  were  worshipping  a  golden  calf* 


"  'U€iw*i§^'  xxvlii.,  19  to  22;  ^Armm  tkrk^m,'  hon,  a,O07,  8J32,  Knd 

t  '  Exotius,'  iii..  It  10  14  ;  ^Arrtana  Codntla^*  No.  4,2S0,     Wluch  nwiic, 
(Kktly  enough,  had  novor  bucii  revcaluti  U)  tlteni !     8eo  pr^^cedirig  puigu,  349. 
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*  They  worshipped  Jehovah  merely  for  the  sake  of  miracle^ 

*  and  not  because  He  was  the  only  Grod ;  and  he  who  worships 

*  God  for  the  sake  of  miracles  alone,  worships  a  name,  and  not 

*  God,  and  falls  away  from  worship  as  often  as  he  iocs  not 
'  enjoy  what  he  desires. 

*  Thu»  even  their  worship  of  Jehovah  was  idolatrous ;  for 
'  the  worship  of  a  name  only,  admitting  it  to  be  tlie  name  of 
'  Jehovah,  is  nothing  else  but  sheer  Idolatry.    The  case  is  the 

*  same  with  those  who  call  themselves  Christians,  and  say  they 
'  worship  Christ,  but  do  not  live  according  to  His  precepts. 

'  The  reason  why  it  is  said  of  Moses,  that  **  Jehovah  spake 

*  *'  imto  him  face  to  face,  as  a  man  speaketh  unto  his  friend," 
'  is  because  He  appeared  to  him  in  human  form  adapted  to  the 
^  condition  of  Moses,  which  was  external.     I  have  been  in- 

*  fonned  by  tho  Augels,  that  iloacs  saw  Jehovah  as  an  aged 

*  and  bearded  man  sitting  with  him.     Hence  also  the  Jews 

*  had  no  other  idea  of  Jehovah  tlian  as  of  a  very  old  man  with 

*  a  beard  as  white  as  snow,  who  could  do  miracles  above  other 
'  gods ;  but  not  that  He  was  most  holy,  for  they  had  no  notion 

*  of  what  holiness  was.'  * 


Their  Spiritual  Ignorance, 

'  The  Jews  were  in  plenary  ignorance  of  spiritual  things* 

*  They  were  rooted  in  no  truth  of  faith.     Of  the  Lord  and  His 

*  Kingdom  and  of  life  after  death  they  knew  actually  nothings 

'  Whilst  in  external  worship  and  in  the  strict  observance 

*  of  rituals,  they  were  so  ignorant  of  everything  internal  as  to 

*  suppose,  that  there  was  no  lile  beyond  tlio  body.    Tlie  nature 

*  of  the  soul,  of  faith  in  the  Lord,  of  things  spiritual  and  celea- 
'  tial,  and  of  the  future  life  was  utterly  unknown  to  them, 

*  ^Vhen  man  is  of  such  a  character  a^  to  recognize  no  life 
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'  except  the  proseDt,  ho  must  needs  discredit  the  existence  of 

'  internal,  spiritual  and  celestial  principles.     Such  are  all  those 
^  who  like  the  Jews  live  iinmei^sed  in  the  lusts  of  the  fle^li  and 

*  the  worUl,  and  especially  in  filthy  avarice.     They  may  frc- 
'  quoiit  synagogues  and  churclies,  and  observe  cstabhshcd  forma 

*  with  extreme  accuracy,  but  inasmuch  as  they  have  no  belief 
Mn  a  life  after  death,  tlieir  worship  can  be  nothing  but  external 

*  like  a  shell  without  a  kerael,  or  a  tree  without  fruit,  or  even 

*  leaves* 

*  WliatcTcr  may  be  the  acuteness,  or  the  scientific  reputation 
^  of  the  Jew,  ho  can  have  no  couceni  about  intenial  tlungs, 
'  because  Ids  quality  is  such,  that  he  believes  nothing  exists 

*  hut  what  he  sees  with  his  eyes  and  feels  with  Ids  touch  ; 

*  consequently  there  is  to  him  neither  Heaven  nor  II ell.     li 

*  he  were  told,  that  immediately  after  death  he  will  enter  into 

*  anotlier  life  in  which  ho  will  see,  hear,  speak  and  touch,  with 
*a  perfection  impossible  in  the   body,  he  would  reject  the 

*  information  as  a  paradox  or  phantasy.'* 

Their  Avarice^ 

*  The  Jews  are  the  most  avaricions  of  nations,  and  avarice 

*  like  tlieirs,  which  prizes  gold  and  silver,  not  for  the  sake  of 

*  tii*e  but  for  the  mere  lust  of  possession,  is  an  affection  the 
'  most  earthly,  and  draws  the  inind  altogether  into  Uie  body 

*  and  immerses  it  therein,  and  closes  the  interior  faculties  to 

*  such  a  degree,  that  it  is  impossible  for  anything  of  tlie  faith 

*  or  love  of  Heaven  to  enter.     Hence  it  is  evident  liow  much 
'  iliey  arc  mistaken,  who  think  tlie  Church  will  again  pass  to 

*  Israi^h     It  would  be  an  easier  matter  to  convert  stones  than 

*  Jews  to  faith  in  the  Lord. 

'  In  JeTv^sh  avai-ice  is  not  only  love  of  the  worid,  Init  also 
'  self-love,  and  indeed  the  most  filthy  self-love ;  for  with  the 


Xrx'awi  CrUitia:  Nob,  3,373,  10,500,  l/JtH>,  and  4,4(54. 
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*  sordidly  avaricion.^,  money  is  not  loved  for  ostenUtion  nor  far 

*  luxury.     It  18  a  love  altogether  earthly,  having  nothing  for 

*  its  end  but  money,  wherein  it  feels  it»elf  to  lj€  above  all  othei's, 

*  no(  in  aei  but  tn  ability,     Hucli  avarice  is  the  lowc»t  and  vilest 

*  form  of  sc'lf-lovej  and  contrary  to  all  goodness  whatsoever. 

*  Hence  tliey  are  in  soch  thick  darkness  that  they  cannot  by 

*  any  means  see  what  is  goo<l  and  tnio  or  comprehend  how  life 

*  ig  poasible  at\er  the  death  of  the  body,  and  in  heart  deride 
'  those  who  look  for  immortality.  Tlie  Jews  have  been  in 
'  this  case  from  the  beginning,  and  therefore  no  spuritual  tnith 

*  was  revealed  to  tliem,  as  is  evident  fix>m  the  Old  Testament,^ 

Their  Pride  and  Crucify. 

^  The  Israelites  whilst  outwardly  holy  were  inwardly  filthy 

*  and  defiled,  full  of  self-love  and  love  of  the  world,  thus  of 

*  contempt,  liatred,  malice,  envy,  avarice,  rapine  and  the  like. 

-  The  Hells  are  nothhig  but  t^elf-love  and  lore  of  the  world, 

*  and  these  have  been  the  loves  of  the  Jews  from  the  earliest 

*  times  ;  and,  as  a  conacquence,  they  regarded  all  other  nations 
'  as  vile  and  as  of  no  account  whatever  beside  themselves. 

*  Hence  the  Lord  said  to  tliem,  *'  Ye  are  of  your  father  the 

*  **  Devil,  and  tlic  lusts  of  your  father  ye  wiU  do." 

'  This  contempt  for  others  exists  in  the  Jews  at  this  day, 
'  but  as  they  lead  a  precarious  life  in  the  lands  of  strangers 
'  thev  hide  it  deep  within  themselves, 

*  What  was  the  nature  of  the  lusts  and  phantasies  of  tlie 

*  Jews  no  one  can  know,  who  has  not  had  some  conversation 

*  with  them  in  tbo  other  life ;  and  this  was  granted  me  in 

*  order  that  I  might  learn.     Tn  the  Spiritual  World  I  have 

*  occasionally  discoursed  i*4th  them.  They  love  themselves 
'  and  worldly  wealth  mure  than  any  people  ;  and  moreover 
'  supremely  dread  the  Io.hs  of  self-honour  and  of  gain,     Ac- 
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*  cordiBgly,  at  this  day  as  of  old,  they  despise  others  in  com- 
'  paridon  witli  themadvcs,  and  by  tlic  most  intense  assiduity 
'  acquire  money ;  bcBides,  they  are  timid. 

'  The  Israelites   more   than   any  people  were  of  8uch  a 

*  nature,  that  as  soon  as  they  observed  anything  unfriendly, 

*  even  amongst  those  to  whom  they  were  alhed,  they  believed 

*  it  lawful  to  treat  them  crueUy,  and  not  only  to  kill  them, 
'  but  to  expose  their  bodies  to  birds  and  beasts,  .  ,  ,  There- 
'fore  they  could  not  l>clieve  otherwise^  than  that  Jehovah 

*  entertained  hatred,  and  was  angryj  wrathful  and  furious. 

*  This  Is  the  reason  why  in  the  Word^  Jehovah  is  go  de- 
'  scribed  ]  for  according  to  man's  quality,  so  the  Lord  appears 

*  to  him. 

*  The  Jews  were  so  cruel  and  such  beasts,  that  they  per- 

*  ceived  delight  after  slaying  their  enemies  in  battle  to  leave 
'  them  unburied  to  be  devoured  by  birds  aud  beasta, 

*  I  once  saw  a  large  mortar,  and  standing  by  it  a  man 

*  with  an  iron  pestle,  who  from  phantasy  seemed  to  himself  to 
*bo  pounding  men  in  it,  and  torturing  them  in  a  dreadAil 

*  manner.  This  ho  did  with  great  delight :  the  delight  was 
'communicated  to  me,  that  I  might  know  its  quality  and 
'  quantity  ;  it  was  an  infenial  delight.  The  Angels  told  me, 
'  that  such  was  the  ruling  delight  of  the  posterity  of  Jacob, 
'  and  that  they  perceived  nothing  more  delightful  than  to  treat 
'  the  nations  with  cruelty,  to  expose  them  when  slain  to  be 

*  devoured  by  wild  beasts  and  birds,  to  cut  them  alive  with 

*  saws  and  axes,  to  send  them  Uirongh  the  brick-kiln,*  and  to 

*  dash  their  children  to  tlie  ground/f 


*  '  And  DAYid  gathered  all  the  people  togt^thcr^  Aud  went  to  lUblmh,  and 

*  fonght  agAJOBt  it,  and  took  it.     And  ho  brought  forth  the  pt*ople  th»t  weni 

*  therein,  and  put  them  under  ^w«,  and  under  harrows  of  iron,  and  under 
'  axes  of  trolly  and  mmk  them  )mii«  tlirough  the  brick  kit n:  and  thus  he  did 

*  unto  all  the  cities  of  the  children  of  Ammoii.     So  David  and  all  the  people 
'  retttmed  unto  JeraRalen].**~3  *JSamv^'  xii.  S1>— ^L 

t  'Afcam  Otlutm:  No«.  10,429,  4,293.  S,<50S»  9Cd  and  5.067, 
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In  what  sense  the  Jews  were  chosen. 

The  astonblied  reader  will  be  ready  to  inquire,  On  what 
piniici[>le  doea  Swcdeiiborg  account  for  the  choice  by  Jehov^ah 
uf  '  thiHk  worst  of  nations'  for  His  Church? 

In  the  first  place  he  denies,  that  they  wore  chosen — 

*  They  were  not  elected^  but  only  accepted  to  repreeeat  | 

*  Ueaven  and  the  Church. 

*  The  posterity  of  Jacob  were   urgent  to  represent  the 

*  Church,  and,  because  of  their  urgency,  wxre  received,  but 

*  not  choatm. 

^  ^lio  at  this  day  docs  not  believe  that  the  Church  existed 

*  in  the  Jewish  nation,  yea,  thai  the  Jews  were  chosen  and 
Moved  above  all  peoples?  and  this  chiefly  because  ao  many 
*•  miracles  were  wrought  among  them,  because  so  many  pro- 

*  phots  were  sent  to  them,  and  because  they  had  the  AVord, 
'  Yet  the  Israelites  had  in  them  notliing  of  the  Cliui*ch,  for 
'  there  was  among  them  no  charity,  nor  ijidced  did  they  know 
'  what  true  charity  was.     They  were  also  void  of  faith  in  tlio 

*  Lord;  they  knew  that  IIo  was  to  come,  but  they  supposed 

*  that  lie  would  raise  them  above  all  the  universe ;  and  because 
^  this  was  not  done,  they  altogether  rejected  Him,  being  un- 
'  wQUng  to  know  anything  of  His  Heavenly  Kingdom, 

'  He  who  is  ignorant,  that  interior  things  constitute  the 

*  Church,  and  not  exterior  things  without  interior,  cannot 
'  know  otherwise  than  that  the  Jews  were  chosen  and  also 
'  loved  by  Jeliovah  more  than  all  other  nations,  hut  the  case 
^  was  altogether  otherwise/  tliey  were  received  because  they 
'  pressed  to  be  received, 

^  Every  one  who  thuiks  somewhat  more  deeply  than  cam-  i 
'  mon  may  know,  that  by  the  seed  of  Abraham,  Isiuic  and 

*  Jacob,  which  the  Word   so   frequently  testifies   should   lie 

*  blessed  above  all  nations  and  peoples,  is  not  meant 
^  for  compared  with  oUicr  racc8,  they  were  kmst  • 

'  w^ith  the  love  of  God  and  the  neighbour. 
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*  Thoy  who  know  notliing  conceiming  tho  internal  ecneo  of 

*  the  Word  cannot  believe  otherwise  than  that  the  Jews  were 

*  elected  in  preference  to  other   nationsj  even   as  the  Jews 

*  theniBelvcs  believed ;  also,  fi-ora  many  promises  in  the  Word, 
'  that  they  will  be  again  elected  and  restored  to  Canaan.  But 
'  the  Word  lias  a  spiritual  sense,  and  in  that  sense  by  Israel  is 

*  not  meant  Israel,  nor  by  Jacob  Jacob,  nor  by  Judah  Julah, 
'  but  by  those  persons  arc  understood  the  principles,  which  they 
^rcpi'oficnt.      Tho  Jews  themselves  were  the  wickedest  and 

*  vilest  of  nations  and  will  never  be  i-estored  to  Canaan/* 

The  Jews  as  Bepresentatives, 

The  Ancient  Church  had  passed  away  into  idolatry,  and  as 
the  material  for  a  Ileal  Church  had  perished  fmrn  the  worhl, 
a  Representative  Church  was  raised  up  as  a  substitute.  For 
this  office  tho  Jews  had  unique  qualifications. 

*  By  reason  of  their  very  iusta  the  Jews  were  capable  above 
'  all  other  nations  of  being  held  in  holy  externals  wliilst  utterly 

*  destitute  of  holy  internals*  Tliis  appears  from  what  is  told 
'  of  them  in  the  Word,  After  punishment  they  could  exhibit 
*a  degree  of  outward   humiliation  impossible  to   any  other 

*  people ;  for  they  could  lie  prostrate  on  the  ground  for  whole 
tdnys,  roll  in  the  dust,  mourn  for  days  togetJier,  going  in 

Pickdoth  and  tattered  garments  with  ashes  sprinkled  on  their 
^  heads,  fasting  without  intennissioD,  and  bursting  uito  bitter 

*  weeping.     This  all  the  while  was  merely  the  effect  of  bodily 

*  and  earthly  love,  and  the  fear  of  losing  pre-eminence  and 

*  wealth.     Nothing  interiml  affected  them,  for  they  knew  not, 

*  neither  were  they  willing  to  know  any  thing  internal,  such 

*  ais,  tliat  there  is  a  life  after  death  and  eternal  salvation. 

*  3f         '    n  any  people  In  the  universal  orb  of  earths  the 
'4t,  lie  on  tho  eardi,  roll  in  aahee,  and  mourn  for 
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'  days  together,  nor  desist  until  they  got  what  they  wanted  j 
but  this  obstinacy  was  only  for  the  sake  of  thomselve^  and 

'  aroBe  from  the  most  ardent  self-love  and  love  of  the  world, 

'  anrj  not  at  all  for  the  siike  of  God,  .  .  .  Hence  m  the  other 
life  the  Je^nah  nation  is  in  Hell,  except  a  few  who  have 

'  been  principled  in  good,  and  except  their  iniants* 

*  It  was  the  peculiar  genius  of  the  Jews  to  worship  external 
'  things  as  holy  and  divine  without  any  sense  of  internal  holi- 
ness and  divinity ;  thus  to  adore  their  fathers  Abraham,  Isaac 

'  and  Jacob,  and  Moses  and  David  as  deities,  and  to  account 
'  as  holy  and  divine  every  stone  and  piece  of  wood  included 

in  their  ritual,  as  the  ark  and  the  tables  therein,  the  lamp, 
'  the  altar,  the  garments  of  Aaron,  the  Ui"lm  and  Thnmmim, 

and  afterwards  the  temple •  Inasmuch  therefore  as  more  than 
'  others  they  could  place  Divine  Worship  in  things  outside 

themselves,  and  thereby  act  the  Representative  of  a  Church, 

they  were  accepted  for  that  purpose/* 

Representation  independent  of  Character* 

Swcdcnborg  is  very  carefid  in  cautiouiug  us  against  the 
opinion,  tliat  the  Jewisli  nation  was  anything  but  a  Repre- 
sentative Church,  The  Real  Church  exists  alone  in  those  who 
love  God  and  their  neighbour,  and  of  such  love  the  Jews  were 
destitute — 

*  Such  haa  perpetually  been  tlie  qnaHty  of  that  nation, 

*  Let  not  any  one  then  suppose,  that  there  was  any  Church 

*  amongst  them,  but  only  the  Representative  of  a  Church ; 

*  still  less  that  they  were  chosen  in  preference  to  others  for 

*  their  goodiies3.'t 

We  are  therefore  m  some  sense  to  look  at  tlie  Jews  in  tho 
Bible  as  we  do  at  actors  and  actresses  in  a  theatre  playing  as 
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kings  and  cjueens  and  great  people.  In  themselves,  the  Jews 
were  a  low  rabble,  but  their  baa^ness  was  no  dUqualification 
for  their  representation  of  great  parts. 

'  In  representations  the  character  of  the  representative  was 
'  of  no  account,  but  only  the  principh?  represented ;  wherefore 
'  things  divine,  cdestial  and  spiritual  were  expressed  not  only 

*  by  pei'sons,  but  by  articles  inanimate,  as  by  Aaron's  gar- 
'  ments,  by  the  ark  and  altar,  by  oxen  and  sheep  sacrificed, 
'  by  bread  and  oil  and  frankincense. 

'  Hence  Kings,  good  and  bad  alike,  represented  the  Lord's 

*  wisdom,  and  Priests,  good  and  bad  alike,  His  love,  so  h)ng 

*  as  they  conformed  to  the  laws  set  doi^^n  for  tlieir  several 
'  parts.  The  High  Priest  might  be  the  most  impure  of  man- 
'  kind  and  at  heart  an  idolator,  but  if  he  washed  himself  with 
'  water,  ministered  in  pontifical  vestments,  stood  lK*fore  tlio 
'  lighted  candles  and  executed  his  prescribed  routine,  so  far 
'  as  the  efficacy  of  the  Representative  Church  was  concerned, 

*  his  private  character  was  a  matter  of  no  consequence.'* 

So  much  for  the  actors;  now  a  few  words  about  their 
stage — 

The  Land  cf  Canaan, 

'  The  Chm^eh  of  the  Lord  had  existed  in  Canaan  from  the 
'  most  ancient  times ;  there  was  the  garden  of  Eden,  and  there 
^subsisted  remains  of  the   Most  Ancient  Church,  especially 

*  among  those  who  were  called  Hittites  and  Ilivites,     Hence 

*  it  came  to  pass,  that  all  its  places,  its  mountains,  rivers,  valleys 
*and  borders  were  representative   of  divine,   celestial    and 

*  spiritual  thbigs.     For  this  reason  Abraham  was  commanded 

*  to  settle  in  Canaan,  and  its  inheritance  was  promised  to  his 

*  posterity^  that  out  of  them  a  Representative  Chorch  might 

*  be  formed,  and  that  the  names  consecrated  by  tlie  Most 

»  *^r«itiia  Oifiiaifia,'  Nos.  6<^«/^  iTt(>1   3,670  and  I2S1. 
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'  Ajident  and  Aiicient  Chui'choa  imgkt  be  preserved  in  tlto 

Not  tuitil  the  Jews  oocopicd  Canaan  did  the  Representative 

(Jhurch  begin ^ — 

^  Jacobus  floua  did  not  constitute  any  Churchy  nor  did  tlieir 
^  posterity  imtil  they  had  gone  out  of  EgJTt,  nor  actually 
'  before  tliey  eaiiio  into  Canaan*' f 

The  invasion  of*  Canaan  and  the  extirpation  of  the  Canaanites 
by  the  Israelites  is  to  be  read  as  symbolic  of  tlic  victory  of 
Jesus  Christ  over  the  powers  of  Hell  and  of  Uis  subjugation 
in  every  regenerate  heart  of  sellishness  to  righteousness, 

*  The  reason  why  the  Lsraclites  destroyed  the  Canaanites 
'  was  because  the  Canaanites  represented  things  infernal  and 
'  diabolical  and  the  Israelites  things  celestial  and  spiritual/ f 

The  atrocities  practised  on  the  Canaanites  arc  explained 
by  Swodenborg  as  permitted  to  the  Jews  becau.sc  they  were 
so  gross  and  hardened,  that  slaughter  and  cruelty  could  not 
hurt  or  deprave  them  further, 

*  The   Jews  were   permitted  to   destroy  tlie   Canaanites 

*  because  they  were  not  a  Churdi  but  oidy  the  Eepresentativo 
'  of  a  Church,  thus  neither  was  the  Loi-d  present  with  them 

*  except  only  reprci^entativcly ;  for  they  were  in  extemals  with- 
'  out  internals,  that  is,  in  worship  representative  of  goodness 


•  •  Arcana  Cakftiat*  No».  3,086,  4,447  And  7|4a». 

t  'Arfam  OatietHa,*  No,  4,439* 

I  *  Arcadia  Cnthttia,*  Noft.  6,300  ftnd  &,320, 

In  dealing  with  thiR  nnahgy  wc  must  not  ornicludo  that  Iloll  h  destroyed 
or  Bclfiehne^s  cxtii|iAted ;  the  I^ixl  when  in  the  ttcalt  giihju^t(.^d  tho  Hell* ; 
And  i«  uur  privftto  regeneration  BelfiBh^e^<fi  is  iiot  abjlished,  hut  suliunHiifitcd 
to  the  ficrvico  of  goodness.  Henco  Swedvnborg  trancdtites  thatnictioh  m  I  ho 
literal  sense  to  nmoral  in  the  spiritual.     '  The  reaiioti  why  to  tk^troij  denotos 

*  to  remove  in,  WatiAC  thoj  who  are  in  gfiod  and  U'Qtht  in  no  cas<5  destroy 

*  thone  wlio  are  iu  evil  and  faisehood,  iuHamuch  rt»  Uic^v  act  from  good  wntJ  not 
'  IVoiii  evil,  and  gooil  is  Irom  the  Lord,  wlio  uuvi;r  dcjtroy«  tuiy  oue*'^^  J^rcona 
'Oi^^ui/  No,  i>,32a 
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*  and  tnithj  but  not  in  goodness  and  truth.  To  persons  of 
'  such  a  chai'acter  it  is  permitted  to  destroy,  to  kill,  to  give  to 

*  slaughter  and  to  tho  curse ;  but  it  is  not  permitted  to  thoso 
^  who  are  in  externals  and   in  the  same  time  in  internals, 

*  inasmuch  as  these  must  act  from  good,  and  good  is  from  the 
'  Lord.  That  Israel  was  of  such  a  character  Moses  declares 
^  openly — *^  Speak  not  then  in  thine  heart,  after  that  Jehovah 

*  *'  tby  God  hath  cast  the  nations  out  before  thee,  saying,  For 
' "  my  righteousness  Jehovali  hath  brought  mc  in  to  possess 
* "  this  land.  Not  for  thy  righteousness,  nor  for  the  upright- 
'  "  nesa  of  thine  heart,  dost  tlioti  go  to  possess  this  land.  ,  .  , 
* ''  for  thou  art  a  stiif-necked  people."*  ...  In  a  word  the 

*  Israelites  were  the  very  worst  of  nations.' f 

It  will  be  sfud,  that  Jehovali  sanctioned  or  directed  the 
extermmation  of  tho  nations  of  Canaan  by  the  mouth  of  Moses, 
who  said  to  Israel  ^  When  Jehovah  tliy  God  shall  deliver  them 

*  before  thee,  tliou  ehalt  smite  them  and  utterly  destroy  them ; 

*  tliou  shall  make  no  covenant  with  them,  nor  shew  mercy 

*  mito  them,*  J  Such  objections  our  Author  makes  short  work 
of  by  means  of  his  doctrine  of  appearances.  Commenting  on 
tlie  story  told  in  Genesis  of  Jacob  '  wrestling  witli  a  man  imtil 
^  break  of  day,'  and  calling  the  place  of  struggle  Peniel, '  for,' 
'  concluded  Jacob,  '  I  have  seen  God  face  to  face,  and  my  lifo 

*  is  preserved,'§  he  observes — 
^  E\al  Spirits,  and  not  good,  wrestled  with  Jacob,  for  by  K 

*  wTcstling  is  signified  temptation,  and  temptation  is  never 

*  wrought  by  good  Spirits,  but  by  evil.  Good  Spirits  and 
'  Angela  never  excite  evils  and  falses,  but  defend  Man  against 

*  them,  and  bend  them  to  good ;  for  good  Spirits  are  led  by 

*  tlie  Lord,  and  nothmg  ever  proceeds  from  the  Ijord  but  holy 

*  good  and  holy  truth The  reason  why  tho  wrestler 

*  called  himself  God,  was  because  Jacob  believed  it^  like  his 
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^posterity^  who  fancied  that  Jehovah  was  in  their  external 
'  sanctity,  when  yet  He  vrns  only  representatively  present, 
'  They  believed  also,  tliat  Jehovah  led  into  temptations,  that 

*  all  evil  was  from  Him,  and  that  He  was  in  anger  and  fury 
'  when  they  were  punislied  j  wherefore  according  to  (heir  belief 
^  it  is  80  expressed  in  the  Word^  when  yet  Jehovah  never  leads 

*  into  temptations,  neither  is  any  evil  in  any  case  from  Him, 
'  neither  is  He  ever  in  anger,  still  less  in  fury/* 

With  this  principle  In  hand,  that  the  letter  of  the  Scrip- 
tures is  not  the  absolute  truth,  but  merely  a  statement  of  the 
appearance  of  the  truth  to  the  Jews,  Swedenborg  evades  the 
whole  series  of  charges  brought  against  the  Di\'ine  justice 
and  goodness  on  the  supposition,  that  Jehovah  was  in  reality 
what  Jewish  history  represents  Him  to  be,  Aa  Sir  John 
Hcrschel  says  in  regard  to  Astronomy— 

'  Almost  all  its  conclusions  stand  in  open  and  striking 

*  contradiction  to  those  of  superficial  and  vulgar  observation, 
'  and  with  what  appears  to  every  one,  till  he  has  understood 

*  and  weighed  the  proofs  to  the  contraiy,  the  moat  positive 
^  evidence  of  his  senses — ' 

So  Swedenborg  would  have  ua  bellevej  that  the  spirit  of 
the  Word  is  as  frequently  a  complete  inversion  of  the  letter 
as  are  many  of  the  sure  conclusions  of  Astronomy  inversions 
'  of  superficial  and  vulgar  observation/  and  '  the  most  positive 

*  evidence  of  the  senses/ 

On  the  stage  of  Canaan,  then,  the  Israelites  played  a 
Church. 

Themsehes^  their  Landy  their  Law^  their  Worship  were  all 
Symbolic. 

Jesus  in  His  walk  with  the  disciples  to  Emmaus,  *  begin- 

*  ning  at  Jlosca  and  all  tlie  Prophets  expounded  to  them  in  all 
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*  the  Scriptures  the  tilings  concerning  Himself,'  and  theologians 
from  the  earliest  times  have  delighted  in  discovering  or  invent- 
ing analogies  between  Jewish  History  and  Christian  Life  ;  but 
I  question  whether  it  ever  entered  into  any  mind  to  conceive 
the  infinite  correspondence  between  the  two  which  Sweden- 
borg  asserts. 

*  AU  things  comprised  in  the  Je\\^sh  nation j  collectively 

*  and  individually,  represented  the  Lord  and  the  celestial  and 

*  spiritual  things  of  His  Kingdom.  Hence  Canaan  wa^  called 
'  the  Holy  Landy  although  nothing  could  be  lesB  holy,  being 

*  inhabited  by  profane  and  idolatrous  people.'* 

Nor  were  the  scenery  of  Cajiaan  and  the  deeds  of  the 
Jews  alone  symbolic  of  the  Lord  and  His  Kingdom,  but  trans- 
foiTiicd  to  writing  the  record  constitutes  the  Word  in  which — 

*  There  is  not  even  an  iota,  or  apex,  or  little  twirl  of  the 

*  letters,  which  does  not  contain  a  Divine  principle.  ...  It 
'  has  been  shewn  me  from  Heaven,  that  in  the  Word,  not 

*  only  every  expression,  but  also  every  syllable,  and,  what  is 

*  incredible,  every  little  twirl  of  a  syllable  in  tlic  Hebrew 

*  involves  what  is  holy.     That  this  is  the  case  I  can  positively 

*  assert,  but  I  know,  that  it  transcends  belief.' t 

It  is  Swedenborg's  business  in  the  *'Arcafia  Cmlestta^  to  dis- 
cover this  Divine  principle  in  Genesb  and  Exodus,  and  to  this 
end  he  devotes,  as  we  have  observed,  eight  quartos.  Within 
tlic  letter  of  these  books  he  discerns  in  general  two  senses,  an 
iimcr  or  Spiritual  Sense,  and  an  inmost  or  Celestial  Sense, 
and  professes  to  draw  therefrom  a  whole  cycle  of  information 
relating  to  Jesus  Christ,  His  incarnation,  His  temptations,  and 
His  glorification;  also  concerning  Man,  his  will  and  under- 
Btandmg,  his  regeneration  or  damnation,  and  about  Angela 
and  their  Heavens,  and  Devils  and  tlieir  Hells. 


*  *Aretma  ObMui,*  N(hi.  1,097  and  1,437. 
i  *Artiiina  OnekMUa,"  No,  11,319. 
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*  This  internal  sense  of  tho  Word  has  heretofore  heen  known 
'  to  no  man ;  nor  could  it  be  known,  because  the  world  even  the 

*  learned  part  of  it^  has  imagined,  Uiat  the  historical  relations  of 
'  the  Word  are  merelj  histories,  and  infold  nothing  deeper* 

'  It  has  indeed  been  maintained,  that  every  iota  is  divinely 

*  inspired,  but  no  more  was  thereby  meant,  than  that  certain 

*  historical  facts  were  made  known  by  revelation,  and  tljat 

*  from  them  certain  tenets  may  be  deduced  useful  to  taith,  and 

*  profitable  to  the  teacher  and  the  taught ;  also,  that  the  narra- 

*  tives  being  divinely  inspu'ed  have  a  divine  influence  on  men's 
'  minds,  and  are  operative  of  good  above  all  other  hiBtories. 

*  Mere  histories,  however,  considered  in  themselves,  have 
'  little  effect  in  human  amendment ;  nor  are  they  of  any  use 

*  in  the  fiitnre  life,  where  they  sink  into  obliviom     Of  what 

*  use  in  eternity  will  it  be  to  know,  tbat  Hagar  was  a  servant- 

*  maid,  and  that  she  was  given  to  Abraham  by  Sarah  ?  or  to 

*  know  the  history  of  Ishmael,  or  even  that  of  Abraham  ? 

'  Nothing  is  required  to  qualify  Souls  for  Heaven,  but 

*  what  relates  to  the  Lord  and  is  from  the  Lord.  For  the 
'  communication  of  these  means  to  Heaven  the  Word  was 
'  given,  and  these  means  the  Scriptures  iJiteriorly  contain. 

*  Apart  from  the  Intemal  Sense  there  is  no  more  Divinity 

*  in  the  Scriptm*es  than  in  any  other  history.     The  Litemal 

*  Sense  alone  makes  the  naiTatlve  Diidne.'* 

It  would  be  diffiailt  without  actual  inspection  to  obtain 
any  idea  of  the  wealth  of  meaning,  which  Swedcul>org  alleges 
he  reads  off  from  the  symbolic  letter  of  Jewish  history, 

*  The  rituals  of  the  Jewish  Church  embrace  the  arcana  of 

*  the  Christian  Church,     They  to  whom  the  meaning  of  these 

*  rituals  18  opened  may  in  this  life  discern  tlie  arcana  of  tho 
'  Lord's  Cliurch,  and  when  they  pass  into  another  life,  tho 

*  arcana  of  Uia  Kingdom  in  the  Heavens. 


«  ' Arcam  Vaik*tM,'*  Nos.  1,540  and  imi 
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^  Infinito  and  incfFablo  thmgs  exiet  within  the  letter  of 

*  every  part  of  the  Word,  although  to  thoflo  whose  ideas  are 

*  sealed  it  appears  a  simple  history/* 

GrantiDg  these  premises  It  is  in  nowise  surprising,  that  he 
should  fill  eight  quarto  volumes  with  the  exposition  of  Genesis 
and  Exodus.  Save  in  the  limit  of  human  endurance  there  la 
no  cause  why  he  should  not  have  gone  on  to  eighty  or  eight 
hundred. 

In  the  Jewi&h  Economy  down  to  the  most  trivial  particulars 
he  saw  God  and  Heaven  manifested,  aod  it  stands  to  reason, 
that  eternity  alone  is  adequate  to  their  discussion.  To  Mr. 
Emerson's  inquiry,  *  What  have  I  to  do  with  jasper  and  sar* 
'  donyx,  beiyl  and  chalcedonyj  what  with  arks  and  passovers, 
'ephahs,  heave  offerings  and  unleavened  bread;   what  with 

*  chariots  of  fire  and  ephods ;  what  with  lepers  and  omerods ; 
'  what  with  dragons  crowned  and  homed,  behemoth  and 
'  unicorn?'     Swedenborg  would  answer,  '  Everytliing:  tliese, 

*  whtdx  you  think  obsolete,  old-world  rubbish,  ai-e  types  of 

*  eternal  realities,  are  springs  of  perennial  life :  if  only  you 

*  approach  them  in  the  light  of  the  scicncxj  of  CoiTOspondences, 
'  whicli  Science  I  have  been  commissioned  by  the  Lord  to 
'  revive,  they  will  be  found  oracles  of  wisdom,  to  which  the 

*  haughtiest  in  your  enlightened  age  will  do  well  if  ho 
'  reverently  attend.' 

,There  is  not  a  syllable  in  the  Scriptures,  which  Swedcn- 
borg  does  not  maintain  to  be  pregnant  with  life  and  meaning; 
genealogies  and  lists  of  names  and  numbers  not  excepted. 

'  The  names  and  numbers  of  the  Word  are  arnuiged  in 
*'  ^rica  of  exquisite  connection,  and  involve  heavenly  arcana/f 

The  Jew  ft  ignorant  of  their  own  Symbolism* 
The  Jews  were  quite  unconscious  of  the  drift  of  tlie  drama 


•  ^Aream  OrJmda/  Nog,  8,478,  4,772,  6,617,  <io20,  and  S,S«JO. 
t  •  Arcana  t\ef4i9iia,*  Nos.  48«,  12U,  1,888,  And  2.395. 
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in  winch  they  were  engaged;  they  had  no  idea  whatever  of 
the  raysteriea  which  lay  withbi  their  law  and  history. 

*  The   Israelites  more  than  any  people  adored  external 

*  things,  and  made  all  holiness,  yea,  everything  Divine  to 

*  consist  therein  • 

*  They  had  no  other  opinion  concerning  their  rituals,  than 
'  that  Divine  woi'sliip  consisted  in  their  performance,  and  were 

*  utterly  regardless  of  what  they  represented  and  signified. 

*  They  did  not  know,  nor  were  they  willing  to  know  the 

*  inner  meaning  of  their  ceremonies ;  nor  that  there  was  a  life 
'  after  death,  or  any  Heaven ;  but  they  were  a  people  altogether 

*  sensual  and  coi-porcal 

*  Worship  with  them  was  therefore  merely  idolatrous ;  for 

*  every  rite  which  in  unconnected  witli  an  inward  spiritual 
'  principle  of  charity  is  nothing  but  a  superstition  and  idolatry, 
'  Hence  the  Jews  were  prone  to  worship  any  gods  whatever, 

*  provided  only,  they  were  persuaded,  that  such  gods  would 

*  cause  them  to  prosper/* 

JVIii/  they  were  thus  ignoranL 

*  They  had  no  desire  to  know  spiritual  things,  for  they 

*  were  immersed  in  the  lusta  of  seU-love. 

*  Tliey  were  in  heart  idolators,  and  absolutely  united  as  to 

*  love  with  Devils  in  Ilell. 

'  Had  spiritual  truths  therefore  been  made  known  to  them, 
*they  would  have  utterly  denied  and  contemned  them,  and 
'  would  thereby  have  profiincd  interior  goods  and  truths,  as 

*  they  profaned  exterior  by  becoming  open  idolators.     This  is 

*  the  reason  why  interior  truths  are  so  rarely  extant  in  the 
letter  of  the  Old  Testament.'t 

Profanation,  or  the  reception  of  goodness  and  truth,  and 


♦  'Avcam  Cadeitia,*  No8,  3,479,  4,20d,  4,281,  4,444,  8,688,  aod  9,788. 
t  *  Arcana  Cade^ia,'  Nos,  3,373»  3,479,  4,847,  and  10,490. 
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subsequent  relapse  into  evil  and  falaeliood,  is  deacribcd  by 
Swedeuborg  as  the  most  temble  of  calamities;  tlie  lot  of 
profaners  in  the  other  life  being  that  of  tlie  worst  of  Devilg, 
HcDce  it  is  the  constant  effort  of  tlie  Divine  Providence  to 
prevent  Man  from  ascending-  heights  from  which  it  is  foreseen 
!ie  will  drop  into  irretrievable  perdition.  It  is  better  to  remahi 
bad  than  to  become  good  and  tall  back  into  wickedness;  to 
remain  in  gloom  than  to  enter  into  light  and  return  to  dark- 
ness. For  this  cause  the  Jews  were  kept  in  ignorance,  *  for 
'  they  were  capable  of  profaning  truth  more  than  any  people, 

*  Had  they  known  the  inner  truths  of  the  AVord  and  the 

*  meaning  of  their  rituals  and  at  the  same  time  had  lived  in 
'  their  natural  temper,  in  self-love  and  love  of  the  world,  in 
'  hatred  and  revenge  among  themselves,  and  in  cruelty  and 

*  contempt  towards  the  Gentiles,  they  would  have  committed 
'  profanation  and  gone  to  the  deepest  damnation.  Wherefore 
'  s|iiritual  truth  w^aa  withheld  from  them  as  far  as  possible,  in- 

*  somuch,  that  they  did  not  even  know,  that  they  were  to  live 

*  after  death. 

*  As  the  character  of  the  Jews  remains  unchanged  they 

*  are  still  withheld  from  taith,  though  they  live  in  the  midst  of 

*  Christendom* 

'  That  the  Jewish  nation  could  not  receive  interior  truths, 

*  howsoever  they  might  have  been  revealed  to  them,  is  manifest 

*  from  the  Jews  of  the  present  day ;  for  they  are  acquainted 

*  with  interior  things,  inasmuch  as  they  dwell  among  Christians, 
'  but  still  they  reject  and  scoff  at  them.      Several  of  them 

*  likewLse,  who  have  become  Christians,  do  the  same  at  heart/* 

Hm  Use  of  the  Jewish  Church, 
Probably  and  very  pertinently  the  reader  will  inquire, 


•  'Armna  OoBUttm,*  Nob.  302,  4,750-81,  4,847,  and  U,96a. 
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'  Wbat  was  the  good  of  this  eham  Church  inBtituted  by  Moses?* 
The  answer  supplied  by  Swedenborg  is  peculiar,  and  it  may 
uot  bo  easy  to  understand ;  but  I  shall  tr}^  to  set  it  forth  plainly ; 
and  the  auawer,  if  comprehended,  will  furnish  a  key  to  a  largo 
area  of  Swedenborgian  doctrine. 

We  die,  we  shed  our  gi^osser  bodies,  and  find  ourselves  in 
tlie  Spiritual  World,  but  our  connection  with  Eailh  is  not 
thereby  dissolved. 

'  The  Spiritual  and  Natm-al  Worlds  are  bo  connected  with 

*  each  other,  that  tlioy  are  incapable  of  separation,  particularly 
^  with  respect  to  Men's  interiors,  which  are  called  8ouk  and 

*  Minds :  these,  if  good  are  united  wnth  the  Souk  and  Minds 

*  of  iVngels,  but  if  evil  with  the  Souls  and  Minds  of  Devils, 
^  Such  is  the  nature  of  this  union,  that  if  Angels  and  Spirits 
'  were  to  be  removed  fi*om  a  Man  ho  would  instantly  fall  down 
'  dead  like  a  stock  or  a  stone ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  Angels, 
'  and  Spirits  could  not  subsist  if  they  were  deprived  of  their 
'  support  and  resting  place  in  Mankind.'* 

Death  gives  us  the  freedom  of  the  Imier  World,  but  the 
floor  of  our  existence  remains  on  Earth.  We  are  to  consider 
the  Good  of  Earth  as  the  basis  of  Heaven,  and  the  Evil  of 
Earth  as  the  basis  of  HclL  The  communion  of  Saints — ^the 
conununion  of  Devils — is  to  Swedenborg  no  empty  phrase, 
but  the  expression  of  a  niomoutous  reality. 

'  Heaven  and  the  Church  constitute  together  one  body, 

*  whoso  soul  and  life  is  the  Lord  Jehovah,  who  is  our  Lord| 

*  the  Saviour/ 1 

Heaven  being  thus  rooted  in  the  Church,  serious  conao- 
ijiiences  naturally  arise  when  the  Church  becomes  diminished 
or  degenerated. 

'  WTien  the  Church  on  Earth  is  desolated  by  falses  and 

*  consuimnatcd  by  evils  the  Angels  bitterly  lament.     At  such 


'  Vera  Christiana  Iklujio,'  No.  U8. 
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*  times  thej  compare  their  state  of  life  to  sleepmesft,  for  then 

*  Heaven  is  to  them  like  a  seat  withdrawn,  or  like  a  body 

*  flcprived  of  its  feet ;  but  when  the  Church  h  restored  by  the 
'  Lord,  they  coinparc  their  state?  of  life  to  wakcfubiesa/* 

Such  became  the  plight  of  the  Angels  an  the  Ancient  Church 
declined  into  idolatry  and  magic ;  and  to  prevent  Heaven  from 
lapsing  into  chaos,  through  the  loss  of  a  foundation,  the  Jewish 
Church  was  instituted,  Ilcre  comes  a  difficult  point,  which 
it  may  be  hard  to  render  clear.  The  infernal  interiors  of  the 
Jews  could  not  of  course  furnish  a  ground  for  angelic  habita- 
tion, but  thtir  rituals  were  in  this  manner  rendered  efficacious 
for  the  pui-poee, 

'  Tbo  Israelites  were  capable  of  being  kept  in  a  holy  cx- 

*  temal  principle,  and  thus  of  possessing  holy  rituals,  whereby 

*  were  represented  the  things  of  the  Lord's  Kmgdom ;  they 
^  had  also  a  holy  veneration  for  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob, 

*  for  Mosea  and  Aaron,  and  for  David,  by  whom  the  Lord 
^  was  represented,  and  especially  for  the  Word,  in  whicli  all 

*  and  singular  were  representative  and  significative  of  things 
^Divine.'t 

To  this  assertion  let  us  add  the  consideration,  that  among 
the  Angels  there  are  countless  grades  of  intelligence — 

*  There  are  Angelic  Spirits,  who  are  simple  and  who  do 

*  not  perplex  thcmsclvoa  with  profoimd  ideas,  taking  no  con- 

*  com  with  tlie  intenial  states  of  Men,  but  merely  with  their 

*  external.     If  Men  appear  holy  they  arc  satisfied.'l 

These  simple  Angels  perc^eived  the  heavenly  meaning  of 
the  Jloaaic  ritual  and  the  awe  witli  which  it  was  pcrfumicd  by 
the  Jews,  and  in  their  sanctimony  they  rested*  llie  upper 
Angels  incapable  of  association  with  a  raoo  so  vile  m  Israel 


t  *Anma  OsktHa,*  No,  3,479. 
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wore  novertlieleBS  able  to  unite  themselves  to  their  simple 
brethren. 

In  this  way  then  the  Jewish  Church  was  made  acrvnce^ble 
afi  the  means  of  conjunction  between  Heaven  and  Earth,  all 

other  means  having  failed. 


Two  other  uses  the  Jew:*  fulfilled,  so  closely  connected, 
that  they  might  ahnost  be  called  one.  First;  their  character 
was  such,  that  their  history  could  become  a  revelation  of  God 
depicted  in  tho  boldest  letters  of  flesh  and  blood ;  but  of  this 
more  hereafter  in  another  chapter.  Second;  their  scuaual 
stock  provided  the  unique  instrument  for — 

The  Divine  Incarnation* 

When  in  tho  course  of  time  the  foundation  of  the  Ucavei» 
in  Jewish  ftanctimony  gave  way,  to  save  Humanity  from  dc- 
stmction,  Jehovah  made  His  appearance  in  Jesus  Christ.  Li 
the  body  derived  fi'ora  tlie  Vii'gin  He  did  not,  as  the  Koman 
Catholics  say,  aasmne  immaculate  innocence ;  but  on  the  con- 
traiy  Uc  took  from  Mary  a  body  in  which  were  conccntrattHl 
by  hereditary  transmiBsion  the  lu8t,  the  pride,  the  avarice,  the 
hatred  of  Judaism  as  developed  in  consummate  fullness  and 
vigour  in  the  royal  line  of  David. 

In  that  body,  whose  every  faculty  was  an  avenue  to  the 
Hella^  He  met  as  on  a  battle  field,  tho  Powers  of  Evil  and 
Darkness,  and  subdued  them.* 

♦  *  I  stand  herej  a  T^ntncsB  for  the  Lord  Jesus  to  ten  men  whAt  bts  did  foir 
'  til  cm  ;  and  what  He  did  was  this. — Ho  took  your  flesh  and  made  it  holy  ; 

*  and  therefore  Ho  will  make  every  one  holy,  who  helierefl  in  Hhn,  Ho 
^came  into  your  holtle  sluA  trumplcd  under  foot  Satftu,  the  world,  the  flvjih, 

*  yea,  all  etiiiuiies  of  living  men  ;  aud  Ho  saith  to  erery  oik^,  '*  Be  ye  holy, 

*  **  for  I  am  holy/*    Do  jow  say  thul  Man  was  unacquainted  with  tho  warringa 

*  of  the  flesh  ?     I  dare  y<?  to  say,  that  tho  Lord  oor  Saviour  had  an  easier 

*  passfigo  through  life  than  you  had.     1  dure  ye  to  say,  that  His  work  was  ii 

*  holiday  work.  Can  ye  frdlow  in  His  footsteps^  if  He  did  not  do  the  work  ?* 
Eilward  Irying.  Quotcil  hy  Mrs.  Olinhant  in  hor  * /.f/c  of  [r\>ing^*  Vol.  II, 
page  345, 
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As  He  coDquered,  He  transformed  the  infirm  organization 
received  from  Mary  into  a  Divine  organization.  Incarnate  in 
Judaism  He  foliilled  its  kigher  and  inner  Law  under  the  worst 
possible  conditions.  He  conform f id  perfectly  the  fallen  human 
inheritance  from  the  Virgin  to  the  Divine  Will — of  wlitcb 
Will  the  Jewish  Law  was  a  coarse  emblem. 

As  the  body  from  Mary  was  a  simuniiry  of  Judaism,  we 
therefore,  by  analogy,  discern  in  the  words  and  deeds  of 
Ilobrew  Patriarchn,  Prophets  and  Kings  the  life  aiid  expe- 
rience of  Jesus  Christ- 
Made  one  with  God,  tho  body  of  Christ  became  an  im- 
movable and  everlasting  foundation  for  the  Heavens  and  a 
perpetual  origin  for  the  Church. 

Swcdenliorg,  very  carefiilly,  in  many  repetitions  seta  forth, 
that  our  Saviour^s  resurrection  was  altogether  diverse  from 
man's.  Our  bodies  we  shall  lay  in  the  grave  and  we  oiu^ 
selves  pass  as  Spirits  into  Heaven  or  Hell;  but  He  rose  from 
the  tomb  with  a  body  perfect  to  ultimates, 

*  That  the  Lord  was  conceived  of  Jehovah  the  Father,  and 

*  was  thus  God   from    conception,  is  a  kuown    thing  in   the 

*  Church ;  and  al^o,  tliat  He  rose  again  witli  His  whole  body, 

*  for  He  left  nothing  in  the  sepulchre  ;  of  which  He  also  con- 

*  firmed  His  disciples,  saying,  "  Behold  my  hands  and  my  feet, 

*  "  that  it  is  I  myself:   handle  me  and  see;  for  a  Spirit  hath 

*  "  not  flesh  and  bones,  as  ye  see  me  have ;  '*  and  although  He 

*  was  a  man  as  to  flesh  and  boi^es,  yet  He  entered  in  through 

*  the  doors,  that   were  shut,  and   after  that   He  manifested 

*  Himself,  He  became  invisible,*     The  case  is  othenvise  vnth 
'  every  man ;  for  man  rises  at  death  only  aii  to  his  spirit,  and 

*  not  as  to  his  body, 

*  The  I^rd  before  His  advent  into  the  world  wa«  indeed 


«  Luk4,  Kxiv.  39;  Julin,  %x   1^, 
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*  present  with   the   members   of  the  Churcli,  but  then  His 

*  presence  was  mediate  throup^h  the  Angels,  who  represented 
'  Him ;  whereas  since  Hia  advent  lie  is  present  immediately 

'  with  the  Church  and  Mankind.** 

Along  with  these  assertions  we  must  read  the  following — 

*  When  Man  is  regenerated  he  is  made  new  and  altogether 

*  anotlier  person ;  wherefore  he  is  said  to  he  bom  again  and 
'  created  anew.     From  this  image  it  may  in  some  measimj  be 

*  conceived  what  the  glorification  of  the  Lord  was, 

*  Yet  He  was  not  regenerated  as  Man  is,  but  was  made 

*  Divine,  and  this  from  the  veriest  Divine  Love,  for  He  was 

*  made  T)i\nne  Love  itself. 

*  The  Lord  in  tlie  course  of  the  most  grievous  temptation 

*  combatfl,t  reduced  all  things  in  Himself  so  completely  to 

*  Divine  Order,  that  nothing  whatever  remained  of  the  hu» 

*  raanity  He  had  from  the  mother ;  so  that  He  was  not  made 
'  now,  as  another  man,  but  altogether  Divine, 

*  He  utterly  put  off  what  was  maternal  and  material  so 
'  that  He  was  no  longer  the  Son  of  Mary,  but  God  Himself 

*  manifest  as  Man/| 

The  fiinction  of  the  Jewish  Church  being  thns  superseded 
by  Jesus  Christ,  its  members  were  scattered  over  tlie  eailh, 
aiKl^ — 


♦  '  ^wnw  OjBfettwi;    Nos,  1,729,  5.078,   9,815»  10,044,   10,125,   10,252, 
10,738,  and  10,825,  and  T^a  ChriHiam  Bdigio,*  No.  109. 

f  '  I  believe  that  my  Ij4ird  did  conie  down  (Hid  toil,  and  sweat,  and  travaH, 

*  in  exceeding  ^reat  Borrtnv^  in  this  m/w8  of  teinptjition,  with  which  I  and 

*  every  sinful  man  am  oppressed  ;  ilid  bring  His  Divine  presence  into  death- 

*  possessed  humanity,  .  ,  did  suffer  its  Borrows  and  pains,  and  Bwimrolng 

*  anguish,  its  darknesH,  wasteneBS,  di8Cons4datenea«|  and  biddenness  frfun  iho 
'  countenance  of  Oid;  and  by  His  faith  and  patience  did  win  for  Hini&elf  the 
'  name  of  the  Man  of  Sorrows  and  the  Author  and  Finisher  of  omr  faith.' 
EowAUD  laviKO.     Mrs.  Oliphant's  *  Life  of  Irving  ^^  Vol.  IL,  page  1U9. 

X  *Attma  Oadestia,'  Nos.  2,150.  2.81  G.  3,212,  8,31 8i  4,727,  and  6.136. 
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The  Christian  Church 

Wafl  established,  first  among  a  few  Jewe  and  then,  as  ib  always 
the  case  with  a  Xew  Church,  among  GcutilcB. 

Into  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church,  Swedenborg 
enters  very  generally.  He  plainly  regards  it  as  a  mere 
scaffolding  and  preparatioo  for  a  nobk'r  and  an  eternal  stnic- 
ture.  Tliat  it  should  fall  away  and  come  to  an  end  he  mem^ 
to  consider  a  matter  of  course,  asaerting,  that  all  Churches 
begin  in  love  and  in  the  lapse  of  time  sink  into  mere  intellec- 
tual faith,  and  finlfth  up  in  hatred  and  false  doctrine. 

*  It  is  agreeable  to  Divine  Order,  that  there  should  have 
'  been  Four  Churches  on  this  earth  since  the  creation  of  the 
'  world.  Every  day  begins  with  morningj  advances  to  noon, 
'  and  closes  in  night,  and  after  that  begins  afresh  j  every  year 

too  commences  from  tlie  spring,  advances  through  summer 
'  to  autumn,  and  then  closes  in  winter,  and  after  tliat  enters 
'  on  a  new  beginning.  It  is  to  produce  these  effects,  that  tlie 
'  sun  rises  in  the  east,  proceeds  through  the  south  to  the  west, 
'  and  sets  in  the  north,  after  which  he  rises  again.  Similar  to 
'  this  is  the  case  with  the  Churches ;  tlae  first  of  them,  which 
'  was  the  Most  Ancient,  was  as  the  morning,  the  spring,  and 
'  the  east ;  the  seeondj  or  the  Ancient,  was  as  the  noon,  the 
'  sunmier,  and  the  %outh  j  the  third,'  [the  Jcwisli]  '  was  as  the 
^evening,  the  autunm,  and  the  west;  and  the  fourth,^  [the 
Christian]    '  was  as  the  night,  the  w^inter,    and   the  north* 

From  these  progressions  according  to  Order,  the  wise  ^Vn- 
'  cicnts  drew  their  conclusions  of  the  Four  Ages  of  the  World, 
'  the  first  of  which  they  called  Golden,  the  second  Silver,  the 
'  third  Copper,  and  the  fourth  Iron,  by  which  SIctals  also  the 

Churches  themselves  were  represented  in  the  image  seen  by 
^  Nebuchadnezzar,'* 


♦  *Fera  Christiana  JUUgto/  No.  7^2;  '  Cormit,*  New.  2  to  17;  'Arcana 
'(Mmtia,'  Not.  1.83i«  2,231.  aod  4,mx 
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This  correspondenco,  often  repeated  by  our  Author,  limps 
sadly.  After  what  wo  have  read  of  the  Jcwiab  Churchy 
analogy  is  driven  into  strange  contradiction  when  that  Church 
18  likened  to  evening,  autumn,  and  copper,  and  the  Church  of 
the  Apostles  to  night,  winter,  and  iron  !* 

What  19  true  of  the  Four  Churches  as  a  whole  is  true  of 
each  Church ;  each  has  had  its  springj  summer,  autumn,  and 
winter,  its  moniing,  noon,  evening,  and  night.  Varying  the 
comparison  to  human  lifcj  he  writes — 

'  It  IS  with  the  Church  in  general  as  with  Man  in  particular. 

*  His  first  state  is  a  state  of  innocence,  of  love  to  his  parents, 

*  hift  nurse  and  infant  companions ;  his  second  state  is  a  state 

*  of  light,  for  wlien  the  infant  Ijeconies  a  boy,  ho  acquires  and 

*  believes  tnith ;  bis  third  state  is  when  he  begins  to  love  the 

*  world  and  himself,  and  just  as  these  loves  increase  faith 

*  decreases,  and  with  tailh,  love  to  God  and  the  neighbour;  his 

*  fourth  and  last  state  is  when  be  has  no  concern  about  tmths, 
'  and  especially  when  he  denies  them. 

*  Such  states  arc  also  the  states  of  every  Church  from  ita 

*  beginning  to  its  cnd/f 

Following  out  this  idea  he  tells  us 

'  All  the  members  of  the  primitive  Christian  Church  lived 

*  as  bretlu'en  in  mutual  love :  but  in  process  of  time,  charity 
'  diminished  and  at  length  vanished  away ;  and  as  charity 
'  vanished,  evils  succeededj  and  with  evils,  falses,  whence  arose 
'  schisras  and  heresies.  These  would  never  have  existed  if 
'  charity  liad  continued  to  live  and  rule ;  for,  in  such  ca^e,  tliey 

*  would  not  have  called  schism  by  the  name  of  schism,  nor 


1 


I 


•  ♦  In  anotlier  place  we  find  him  Baying,  '  Tho  Christian  Church  conip«red 

*  to  the  Most  Ancient  was  as  the  light  of  the  mooD  and  stars  hy  night  to  the 

*  light  of  the  tion  by  <Liy  j'  and  again,  '  The  internals  of  the  Clirfstian  and 
'Ancient  Chtirches  were  precisely  aimilar ;  they  did  not  dilfer  in  the  loast 

*  except  in  extornalB,'— '  Arccma  OoUetOa,*  Nob.  4,489  and  1,033. 


t  ' Aroana  Oekitut,'  No.  10,134. 
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'  heresy  by  the  name  of  heresy,  btit  doctrmes  agreeable  to 

*  e.ach  disciple's  way  of  thinkings.  These  they  would  have  left 
*to  everyone's  conscience,  neither  judging  nor  condemning 

*  nny  one  for  his  opinions,  provided  he  did  not  deny  funda- 

*  mental  principles,  such  as  the  Lord,  Etenial  Lii'c,  and  the 

*  Word,  and  maintained  nothing  contrary  to  Divino  Ordor^ 

*  that  18  to  the  Ten  Commandments/* 

In  the  aame  strain  he  writes — 

*The  several  Churches  of  the  Christian  world  are  dia- 
'  tinguiiihed  by  their  doctrines  and  hence  have  taken  the  names 
^  of  Roman  Catholicjs,  Lutherans,  Calvinists  and  many  others* 
^  These  distinctions  never  would  have  been  made,  if  love  to 
'  tlic  Lord  and  the  neighbour  had  remained  the  chief  artido 

'of  faith.'t 

Of  the  Christian  Church  in  the  long  centuries  between  its 
rise  and  his  own  time,  Swedcnborg  has  nothing  to  say.  In 
fact,  ho  shews  no  sign  fhat  his  reading  ever  extended  into 
ecclesiastical  history  and  biography.  Of  one  thing  he  was 
certain — the  Christian  Church  had  come  to  its  end, 

'  The  Church  at  this  day  is  founded  on  opinion  and  not  on 

*  conduct*  He  who  believes  otherwise  than  the  Church  teadies, 
'is  cast  out  of  its  communion  and  his  character  defamed; 
'but  he  who  thieves  (if  he  docs  not  do  so  flagrantly)  lies, 

Iwtrays  and  commits  adultery,  is  yet  called  a  Christian,  if 
only  he  frequents  a  place  of  worship  and  talks  piously. 

'Christians  attend  church   and  are  in  some  degree  of 

'  holiness  whilst  there ;  they  receive  the  Holy  Supper,  they 
sometimes  indulge  in  sanctimonious  conversation,  and  they 
live  m  external  friendship.     To  the  outer  eye  they  display 

'  nothing  but  what  is  pleasant,  but  inwardly  they  are  altogether 


•  ^Aroam  (Met^,^  No.  1,834.     PoTBecutioii  novor  roquinnl  any  other 
WAmmt  thcui  tho  rotorvAtion  tiogiiming  with  prtmfJkd, 
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*  different*     In  the  other  life  it  becomes  manifest,  that  they 

*  hated  each  other,  that  they  hated  the  truths   of  faith,  and 

*  csj)ccially,  that  they  hated  the  Lord ;    for  when  the  Lord  i» 

*  merely  immcd  before  them,  tlicir  spite,  aversion  and  contempt 

*  for  Him  break  forth ;  and  this  in  the  case  of  those,  who  in 

*  the  world  were  accustomed  to  speak  reverently  of  Him,  and 

*  who  had  preached  His  Gospel.  •  ,  -  Such  are  Christians  at 
'  tills  day  as  to  their  interiors,  except  a  few  who  are  not 

*  known.'* 

Of  the  Philosophy  of  the  time,  he  says — 

'  The  members  of  the  Christian  Church  at  this  day  believe 

*  nothing,  but  what  is  comprehended  by  their  Hcnaes ;  and  not 

*  only  do  they  reason  from  the  Senses,  but  also  extend  such 

*  reBfloning  to  Divine  Arcana  by  a  philosophy  imknown  to  the 

*  Ancients*      The   consequence   is,  that   intellectual  light    is 

*  utterly  darkened,  and  the  darkness  has  become  so  thick  as 
'  hardly  to  admit  of  bcmg  dispersed,*! 

What  then  was  the  nse  of  Swcdenborg  venturing  abroad 
in  such  a  night?  may  be  asked.  He  answers — giving  the 
same  reason  for  the  new  advent  of  Christ  by  him  as  for  Uis 
first  advent  in  the  blackness  of  Judaism — 

'  At  this  day  there  is  scarcely  any  Faith  j  bemuse  there  ia 

*  not  any  Charity.     It  is  the  Consummation  of  the  Age.    For 

*  this   reason,  the  Arcana  of  the   Word  are   now  revealed, 

*  because  men  are  too  dull  to  profane  them. 

*  The  reason  why  the  interior  contents  of  the  Word  are 

*  now  opened,  is  because  the  Church  is  so  void  of  faith  and 

*  love,  that  although  men  know  and  understand,  still  they  do 
'  not  acknowledge  and  still  less  believe,  except  a  few,  who  arc 

*  in  a  life  of  goodness  and  are  called  "  the  Elect." 

'  These  Elect  may  now  be  instructed,  and  amongst  them 


•  *Arcam  QaUstia,*  Noa.  4,089  and  3,4S9. 
t  *  Arcana  €<ekititi,'  No.  2,124. 
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'  a  New  Church  la  about  to  be  established*  Where  thcao 
'  Elect  are,  the  Lord  alone  knows.  There  tcitt  he  few  tvithm 
'  the  Church,     New  ChurchcB  in  former  times  were  raised  up 

*  anion j^  the  Gentiles/* 

The  Ija^hiess  of  the  times  in  the  matter  of  education  waa 
thus  shewn  to  him — 

*  There  was  represented  to  me  some  children,  who  were 

*  coinhed  by  their  mothers  so  cruelly,  that  blood  followed  the 
'  comb :  by  which  was  represented,  that  such  is  the  education 

*  of  children  at  this  day,*t 

To  assign  proofs,  that  the  moral  and  spiritual  life  of  Europe 
had  last  centur}^  reached  a  pitch  of  desolation  such  as  almost 
to  justiiy  tlie  saying,  that  the  Devil's  will  was  dooe  on  Earth 
as  in  Hell,  would  be  superfluous,  for  public  opinion  is  now 
very  generally  settled  as  to  the  fact,  and  our  Author  docs  no 
more  than  corroborate  that  opinion  from  his  pecuhar  stand- 
point. 

'  That  the  Last  Judgement  is  at  hand  cannot  so  plainly 
'  appear  on  Earth  and  wthin  the  Church  as  in  the  other  life, 

*  whither  all  Souls  come  and  flock  together.     The  World  of 

*  Spirits  J  is  at  this  day  ftiU  of  Evil  Genii  and  EtiI  Spirits, 
'  chiefly  from  the  Christian  World,  amongst  whom  there  reigns 
'  nothing  but  hatred,  revenge,  cruelty,  obscenity  and  treach- 

*  eroua  machinations. 

'  The  Souls  who  arrive  from  Chiistendom  have  scarcely 
*aay  other  thought  and  purpose  than  how  to  become  the 
'  greatest  and  possess  all  tilings,  so  utterly  are  they  consumed 


•  ^AreamOotktHa,'  Nos.  8,896  and  3,898. 

t  *  Arcam  CasU^tia^'  No.  2,125. 

(The  World  of  Spirits  Is  ncithci*  Honven  nor  Holl,  bat  an  iittcrmu(1iiite 
{ilacu  or  ^itkUi  tivtwoen  lK)tb,  into  wblch  man  ctitoi^  immoJiiitely  nllur  dctith  ; 
and  then,  after  n  Oi)rt«ilu  time,  tliu  itiimliuii  of  wJiidi  ik  doUTnuintu)  by  liiti 
couditiou  of  niiiid,  hu  ib  cittior  uIcv^UhI  iuto  HiMVcUt  ur  cuj»1  inU*  livll 
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*  With  self-love  and  love  of  the  worlds  Many  of  them  enter* 
'  t^  no  other  than  filthy,  lecherous  and  profane  thoughts,  and 
'  talk  of  nothing  else  among  themselves ;  besides  they  make 

*  light  of  and  altogether  despise  whatever  relates  to  charity 

*  and  faith  ;  they  even  do  not  acknowledge  the  Lord,  and  hato 

*  those  who  do :  for  in  the  other  life  the  heart  and  mind  are 
^  manifest. 

'  Moreover  hereditary  evils,  accumulated  from  the  wicked- 

*  ness  of  past  generations,  are  become  most  malignant,  and, 

*  like  fires  hid  and  cherished  inwardly,  stimulate  men  to  mare 

*  atrocious  profanation  than  heretofore  of  all  that  is  right  and 
^  pious. 

'  Such  are  the  Souls  which  pass  in  troops  at  this  day  from 

*  Earth  into  the  World  of  Spirits/* 

The  Christian  Church  having  thus  attained  its  pexiod,  the 
hour  for  the  birth  of  a  New  Church  had  arrived,  Swcdenljorg 
was  its  Apostle,  but  except  among  the  few  Elect,  whose 
whereabouts  were  unknown,  he  had  no  hope  of  adherents  from 
out  tlie  ohi  ecclesiasticism.  PoBsibly  after  the  failure  of  the 
'  Arcana  CcBleatia^^  in  a  mercantile  sense,  he  might  have 
adopted  the  language  of  Paxil  and  Barnabas,  addressing  the 
Jews—"  It  was  necessajy,  that  the  Word  of  God  should  first 
"  have  Ix^en  spoken  to  you :  but  seeing  ye  put  it  from  you, 
'*  and  judge  yourselves  unworthy  of  everlasting  life,  lo,  we 
*'  turn  to  the  Gentiles,^ 'f  Unlike  Paul  and  Barnabas  however 
ho  made  no  effort  to  discover  the  Gentiles,  but  as  we  shall  see, 
kept  hammering  away  at  the  old  rocks  in  which  he  said  he 
knew  there  was  no  gold. 

How  firmly  his  trust  was  set  on  the  Gentiles  appears  from 
many  passages,  such  as  the  following  i — 

'  When  any  Church  becomes  no   Church,  that  is  when 


«  'Arcana  OduHa,^  Nos.  M^I  uid  2,122. 
t  Acts  xitij  46. 
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*  Charity  perishes,  and  a  New  Church  is  established  by  th© 

*  Lord,  scldonij  if  ever,  does  the  establialiment  take  placo 

*  amongst  those  in  whom  the  Old  Church  existed,  but  with 
'  those  amongst  whom  there  was  heretofore  no  Church,  that 
'  is,  amongst  the  Gentiles,     Such  was  the  case  when  the  Most 

*  Ancient  Church,  the  iVncient  Chnrchj  and  the  Jewish  Church 
'  perished.  The  same  will  be  the  case  with  the  Christian 
'  Church.      The  reason  for  this  transfer  is,  that  the  Gentiles 

*  arc  influenced  by  no  false  principles  against  the  truths  of 

*  fmth,  for  they  know  not  what  the  truths  of  faith  are. 

'  When  the  Old  Church  has  closed  Heaven  against  itself, 

*  a  New  Church  is  always  established  amongst  the  natious  out 

*  of  the  Chwch,     Hence  the  Church  was  translated  from  the 

*  Jews  to  the  Gentiles,  and  in  the  same  way  the  Church  at 
'  this  day  is  being  transferred  to  the  Gentiles.  .  ,  ,  ^Vliat  is 

*  wonderftil,  tlie  Gentiles  adore  one  God  under  a  Human  Form; 

*  wherefore,  when  they  hear  of  the  Lord  they  receive  and 

*  acknowledge  Him;  neither  can  a  New  Church  be  established 
'  amongst  others.** 

Swcdenhorg's  opinion  of  the  Gentiles  from  experience  in 
the  Spiritual  World  was  very  high.  After  death,  those  of 
tliem  who  arc  good,  are  instructed  in  true  doctrine  by  the 
Angels  and  received  into  Heaven. 

^  They   behave  modestly,   intelligently   and  wisely,  and 

*  easily  imbibe  the  truths  they  arc  taught.  .  .  .  Tlicy  indulge 

*  no  hatred,  never  revenge  injuries,  never  practise  stratagem 
'  nor  artifice,  no,  nor  wish  ill  to  Christians,  altliongh  Chrii^tians 
'  on  their  part  despise  the  Gentiles,  and  do  tliem  all  the  hurt 
'  tliey  can. 

'  There  are  some  Gentiles,  who  during  their  abode  in  the 

*  world  have  learnt,  that  Christians  lead  the  worst  of  lives, 

*  being   addicted    to    adultery,    hatred    and    quaiTelling,    to 
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*  drunkenness  and  like  enormities,  which  they  are  shocked  at 
'  as  contrary  to  their  laws,  manners,  and  religion.  These  dread 
'more  than  otliers  to  accept  the  truths  of  faith,  but  when 

*  assured  by  the  Angels,  that  such  crimes  are  in  complete 

*  opposition  to  ChriBtiaiiity,  they  believe  and  adore  the  Lord^ 
'  but  not  ^yithout  some  hesitation. 

'  Once  I  entered  into  discourse  with  some  Clilnese  con- 

*  eeming  the  Lord,  but  when  I  cjilled  Him  Christ,  a  kind  of 

*  repugn auce  was  clisccrnible  amongst  tliem.  The  cause  was 
'  perceived  to  bo,  that  in  the  world  they  bad  contracted  a 

*  prejudice  against  His  name,  by  observing  that  Christians  led 

*  worse  lives  than  Gentiles.     ^^Hien  I  simply  called  Him  Lord 

*  they  were  inwardly  moved.  iVftervi^arda  they  were  instructed 
*by  the  Angels,  tliat  Christian  doctrine  inculcates  love  and 

*  charity  above  any  other  doctrine  In  the  whole  earth,  but  that 
'  there  arc  few  who  live  according  to  it.'* 

This  writing  accords  very  closely  with  the  notions  com- 
monly entertained  last  century  as  to  the  innocence  and  gentle- 
ness of  the  Pagan  nations;  an  opinion  which  Rousseau  was 
not  loath  to  use  against  civilization  and  Voltaire  against 
Chi'istianity.  In  the  badness  of  Christians  we  fully  concur, 
but  our  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  heathens  has  com- 
pletely abulij^hed  all  romimce  about  their  virtue  in  comparison 
with  Europeans.  Swedenborg's  Gentiles  in  our  modem  light 
look  very  like  fancy  pictures. 

The  History  of  the  World  is  in  Swedenborg's  eyes  the 
History  of  the  Church.  The  Human  Eace  is  to  him  One 
Great  Man  of  which  tlic  Church  is  the  brain,  the  heart  and 
the  lungs.  Without  a  Church,  Heaven  would  bo  without  a 
Body  and  witliout  Heaven,  Mankind  would  vanish  away. 

'  There  cannot  be  conjimction  with  Heaven  unless  tliere 
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*  be  aoraewhero  on  Earth  a  Chiireli,  where  the  Word  is,  and 

*  where  tlirough  the  Word,  the  Lord  ia  known ;  for  the  Lord 

*  IS  God  of  Heaven  and  Earth,  and  without  Him  is  no  salvation, 

*  It  is  enough  that  there  be  a  Church  w^here  the  Word  is, 
'  although  it  should  consist  of  comparatively  few.     Through 

*  the  Chuixih  the  Lord  is  present  everywhere  tliroughout  tlie 
'  Earth,  and  Heaven  ia  conjoined  with  the  Human  Race/* 

It  IS  essential  In  reading  Swedenborg  to  bear  in  mind,  that 
he  always  assumes  the  unity  of  Humanity  In  Heaven  on 
Earth  and  in  HelL  Nothing  tnkes  place  in  one  which  does 
not  affect  the  others ;  and  both  Heaven  and  Hell  find  their 
body  and  basis  through  Man  on  Earth,  Let  the  reader  try 
to  compass  this  thought,  for  until  it  becomes  familiar  much 
in  Swedenborg  must  remain  obscure.  The  fact  which  is 
every  year  becoming  clearer  to  natural  philosophers,  that 
thcs  Universe  is  one,  and  that  the  least  things  in  our  little 
w^orld  are  related  to  and  lufluenc^d  by  the  sun  and  the  tar 
distant  stars,  Swedenborg  proclaims  to  be  true  of  Humanity. 
Humanity  ia  one ;  Angels  and  Men  and  Devils  are  knit 
together  in  one  web  from  Avhich  no  escape  is  possible.  To 
suppose  that  independcuce  or  isolation  can  exist  in  such  a 
system,  is  to  yield  to  the  wildest  illusion. 


Here  must  end  this  long  chapter.  It  will  not  be  imagined^ 
that  in  this  sketch  of  the  Four  Churches,  comprising  the 
History  of  the  Heart  of  Humanity,  that  we  have  reviewed  the 
^Arcana  Caelestia:^  we  have  merely  drawn  one  long  thread 
from  out  ita  enormous  cuih  As  we  observed  at  starting  tliere 
13  little  of  value  in  Swedenborg,  which  may  not  be  found  somc^ 
whei^  in  its  multitudinous  pages,  but  we  have  many  other 
reviews  to  make,  and  the  readeri  if  he  pleases,  may  fairly 
cniirtidtr  them  as  extoufiions  of  the  present  survey. 
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SwEDENBOBG  during  the  seven  or  eight  years  (1749  to  1756) 
when  writing  and  printing  the  ^Arcana  Cmlmtia*  probalily 
passed  most  of  his  time  in  London,  makuig  occasional  trips  to 
Sweden,  That  he  was  out  of  London  in  1 750  is  plain  from 
tlie  hookseller  Lewis's  Advertisement,  in  which  he  says,  that 
the  manuscript  of  the  second  volume  of  the  *  Arcana^^  was 
received  from  abroad,  and  that  *  the  bare  postage  of  Part  I. 
*  was  twelve  shillings,  of  Part  II.  eighteen  shillings,  and  of 
Pail  III.  twenty-two  shillings.'  What  would  we  not  give 
for  some  more  lively  information  wnth  similar  precision  I 

Where  Swedenborg  lodged  in  Loudon  in  those  years 
we  do  not  know;  but  most  likely  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
hia  printer,  Mr.  Ilart,  of  Poppin's  Court,  Fleet  Street,  of 
whoso  company,  it  is  said,  he  was  fund,  and  that  he  used 
to  spend  his  evenings  at  his  house,  A  short  way  to  the 
west  of  Poppin^s  Court  is  Gough  Square,  where,  while 
Swedenborg  was  writing  his  ^  Arcana^  Johnson  (1747  to 
1755)  was  compiling  his  Dictionary  with  the  aid  of  six 
clerks.  In  Salisbury  Square,  on  the  other  side  of  Fleet 
Street,  Richardson  was  doing  a  tliriving  trade  as  printer  and 
novelist  with  all  England  as  cnstomcra  for  '  Clartttsa  Ilarlowc* 
and  '  Sir  Charles  Orandmm^  and  with  Goldsmith  for  his 
proof  reader.  Fiu-ther  west,  on  the  same  side  of  the  street, 
young  William  Cowper  and  young  Edniuud  Burke  were 
lodged  in  the  Middle  Temple ;  but  I  can  find  no  sign,  that 
Johnson  or  Goldsmith  or  Burke  or  Cowper  ever  knew  even 
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the  name  of  the  Seer  with  whom,  in  their  walks  through  Fleet 
Street,  they  must  have  mbbed  shoulders. 

With  his  pobhsher  Lewis  in  Paternoster  Eow,  we  wonder 
how  Swedonborg  got  on.  As  the  '  Arcana'  did  not  sell  L#ewis 
as  a  tradeamau  could  have  little  satisfaction  in  the  business^ 
but  the  chances  are,  that  our  Author  kept  all  pleasant  by 
pfiying  liberally.    Mrs.  Lewis,  it  is  recorded, '  thought  Sweden- 

*  borg  a  good  and  sensible  man,  but  too  apt  to  spiritualize 

*  things.* 

The  Moramans, 

As  Swedenborg's  mind  and  religious  principles  were  now 
settled  bis  visits  to  the  Moravians  in  Fetter  Lane  would 
naturally  cease;  and  bis  writings  prove,  tliat  from  tlieir 
adjuirer  he  had  passed  into  their  censor,  or,  as  tho  Brethren 
will  say,  into  their  traducer.     He  relates^ — 

'  I  have  bad  much  conversation  with  the  people  called 
'  Moravians,  or  Ilecnihutters.     Chi  examining  them  it  wa« 

*  found,  that  they  were  cimning  in   the   art  of  couciliation, 

*  saying,  that  tliey  were  the  remams  of  the  Apostolic  (jhuixrh, 

*  and  that  therefore  they  salute  each  other  a»  bretliren,  and 

*  those  who  receive  the  more  internal  of  their  mysteries,  aa 

*  mothers ;  also,  that  they  teach  faith  better  than  the  rt^st  of 

*  mankind,  and  love  the  Lord,  because  He  endured  the  cross, 
^  calling  Uim  the  Lamb,  and  the  Throne  of  Grace,  and 

*  similar  expi^ssions,  by  which  they  beguile  men   into   the 
'  belief,  that  the  true  Christian  Church  is  among  thctn.     They 

*  examine  those  who  listen  to  their  sraootli  harangues,  as  to 
'  whether  they  may  safely  entrust  them  witli  their  mysteries ; 

*  which  mysteries  they  conceal  or  reveal   accordingly ;   enr 

*  deavouring  in  the  latter  case  by  admonition,  and  even  by 

*  threats,  to   prevent   the   betrayal   of  their   secret   doctrine 

*  concerning  tho  Lord, 

*  Moravians  in  tho  Spiritual  World  were  admitted  to  tlio 

*  outmost  Heaven,  but  miable  to  endure  the  preMJUCo  of  tlic 
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'  Angola  there,  they  fled  away.    Afterwards  they  were  carried 

*  to  the  mmost  Heaven,  but  when  they  felt  its  sphere  of  love 
'  to  the  Lord,  they  were  seized  with  anguish  of  heart,  and 

*  bep^an  to  suffer  inward  tortures,  and  to  move  convulsively 
^  Hke  pcrnons  in  the  tigony  of  death,  and  therefore  cast  them- 
^  selves  Iieadlong  thence, 

*  The  minds  of  these  Moravians  were  explored  by  Spirits, 
'  whose  duty  it  is  to  make  such  inquisition,  wlio  reported,  that 
'  they  slight  the  Lord,  that  their  rejection  of  the  life  of  charity 

*  amounts  to  abhorrence,*  that  they  make  out  that  the  Word 
'  of  the  Old  Testament  is  useless,  and  despise  the  Evangelists, 

*  selecting  from  Paul,  according  to  their  good  pleasure,  what- 

*  ever  is  said  of  faith  alone:  and  that  these  arc  then*  mysteries, 

*  which  they  conceal  from  the  world. 

'  As  soon  as  it  became  apparent,  that  they  merely  aeknow- 

*  ledge  the  Lord  as  the  Arians  do ;  despke  the  Word  of  tlic 

*  Frophcts  and  Evangelists,  and  hold  a  life  of  Charity  in  abhor- 

*  rence,  they  were  adjudged  Antl-Christs,  as  rejecting  the  three 
'  essentials  of  the  Christian  Church,  namely,  the  Divinity  of 

*  the  Lord,  the  Word,  and  Charity,  and  were  banished  from 
'  among  Christians, 

*  When  Zinxendorf  first  came  into  the  Spiritual  Worldf 

*  and  was  permitted  to  speak  after  his  manner  on  earth,  I  heard 
'  him  solemnly  asserting,  that  he  knew  the  Mysteries  of 
'  Heaven,  and  that  no  one  enters  Heaven  who  is  not  of  his 
'  doctrine  ;  and  also,  that  they  who  do  good  works  for  the  sake 
^  of  salvation,  are  utterly  damned,  and  that  he  would  rather 


•  *  Christ  IB  onr  only  perfection.     All  perfection  is  fiiHh  in  the  Mood  of 

*  Cbrist,     It  is  imputed,  not  inherent.     Wo  are  perfect  in  Christ :    we  are 

♦  never  perfect  in  onrsolvea.    We  reject  bU  self-denial ;  we  trample  on  it. 
'  In  fnitli  we  do  wliatcver  we  deBire,  and  nothing  more.    We  kugh  at  mil 

*  mortitication  i  no  purific^tioti  precedes  perfect  love/    Zinzeudorf  i|aot«d  la 

♦  Sontliey*8  'Life  of  Wtslfj;  Vol  I.,  page  219,  ed.  of  1858. 

t  ZiiiEciulorf  did  not  die  until  1760,  and  in  using  thlB  cxtractt  ju»t  now, 
1  anticipatt'  a  little,  hut  it  h  of  no  conBcquencc. 
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'  admit  Atheists  into  his  congregation  than  such.     The  Lord, 

*  he  fl^d,  was  adopted  by  God  the  Father  ai  Ilia  Son,  because 

*  He  endured  the  cross,  and  that  still  Uo  was  a  mero  man, 
'  WTien  it  was  said  to  liim,  that  the  Lord  was  conceived  by  God 
'  the  Father,  he  replied,  that  he  thought  of  that  matter  as  he 

*  diose:  not  daring  to  speak  out  as  the  Jews  do.* 

^  Moreover   I   have   perceived   many   scandals   fi*om   his 

*  followers  when  I  have  been  reading  the  EYaiigeliate. 

^  The  Moravians  say,  that  they  have  a  seuaatiou  wliereby 

*  they  experience  an  interior  confirmation  of  their  dogmas. 

*  It  was  shewn  them,  however,  that  the  sensation  proceeds 

*  from  visionary  Spirits,  who  confinn  a  man  in  all  his  religious 

*  notions,  and  enter  into  closer  conjunction  witli  tliose,  who, 

*  like  the  Moravians,  are  fond  of  their  religion  and  think  much 

*  about  it/f 

What  a  pity  Wesley  in  his  controversy  with  the  Moravians 
had  not  Swedenborg  for  an  ally  I  He  would  have  been 
unanswerable. 

The  Quakers, 

If  the  Moravians  should  designate  the  above  report  slan- 
derous and  preposterous,  what  shall  the  Quakers  say  of  the 
following? 

*  30  Ocioher^  1748.— I  heard  the  Quakers  in  their  General 

*  Meeting,  and  though  they  spoke  of  the  Lord  yet  they 
'  recognize  three  persoa?.  They  also  acknowledge  the  Word, 
^  but  they  do  not  regard  it,  for  they  say,  that  they  likewise 

*  are  actuated  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  •  •  • 


♦  *  Count  Zinzeudorf  loved  to  lt6ep  aU  thuigt  cloicly,'  tMtlfiea  Wculey. 
'  Zitizi?ndoif  WAS  iipv^doaB,  artful  and  inslntiAting/  sayti  Alexftuder  Knox. 
Southcya  '  Life  fjf  Weslesf,'  VoK  II.,  p.  70  and  322, 

t  'Om^ifiuoftb  tie  VUmw  Jmlima,*  No»,  AG  to  90;  ^  Dianum  t^jnrUnttk^ 
No*.  5t988,  n,  and  y5,  (1043,  00,  62.  68,  74,  7H,  iiud  81  ;  *  Dior.  AppemiU,' 
p.  14p  I6»  and  19. 
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'  They  have  no  concern  about  the  Lord,  but  only  for  the 
'  Holy  Spirit*  In  the  other  life  it  is  disco^'ered  that  they 
'  abhor  Him  and  set  themselves  up  fi:>r  the  Holy  Spirit,  of 

*  which  they  contlmially  thought  whilst  on  earth  and  waited 

*  for  in  their  meetings. 

*  They  talk  but  little  and  divulge  scarcely  anything  of  what 
'  they  think.  It  was  said  they  have  no  settled  articles  of  faith, 
'  and  that  their  opinions  waver  with  the  influx  of  the  Spirit,'* 

Swedenhorg  allows  that  tlie  Quaket-a  are  nut  deceived  in 
thinking  themselves  mider  supernatural  influence,  but  that 
the  Spirit  which  movef?  them  is  not  Divine ;  on  tJie  contrary, 
they  arc  the  tools  of  ^  enthusiastic  Spirits  who  are  so  grossly 
'  stupid  as  to  imagine  themselves  tho  Holy  Spirit,'  The«e 
maniac  Spirits  cuter  into  their  fullest  satisfaction  when  they 
find  men  and  women  willing  to  yield  themselves  to  their 
possession  and  to  share  in  their  phantasy,  '  that  they  arc  wider 

*  and  holier  than  the  rest  of  mankind/ 

At  first  Swedenhorg  was  willing  to  think  well  of  the 
Quakers,  considering  them  *  honest  and  upright,  having  heard 

*  nothing  to  the  contrary,*  but  his  sjnritual  experience  soon 
led  him  to  a  widely  different  conclusion.     He  writes — 

*  1  X  2  November  J  1748, — When  I  awoke  in  the  night,  I 
'  felt  in  the  hair  of  iny  head  a  multitude  of  very  small  snakes, 
'  It  was  perceived  that  Quaker  Spirits  had  been  plotting 
'  against  me  whilst  I  was  asleep,  but  without  effect.     It  was 

*  only  by  their  phantasies  that  they  were  among  ray  hair  w^herc 
'  I  felt  them/f 

As  in  the  case  of  die  Moravians  he  credits  the  Quakers 
with  the  possession  of  mysteries,  but  far  more  atrocious. 

'28    October^  1748. — They  are  indomitably  obstinate  in 

*  their  aversion  to  having  their  thoughts  and  doings  made 


♦  *Diarium  SpintuaU^*  Noa.  3,776  ttud  3,735. 
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*  public.     They  strove  with  me  and  the  Spirits  who  desiriHl 

*  (but  m  vaio)  to  know  their  seci'ete.'* 

Swcdenborg,  however,  was  not  to  Ijc  baffled,  and  the  next 
day  made  hitn  master  of  their  myst^Ties. 

*  29  October^  1748. — Tlie  secret  worship  of  the  Quakers, 

*  sedulously  concealed  from  the  world,  was  made  manifest.     It 

*  18  a  worship  so  wicked,  execrable  and  abominable,  that  were 

*  it  known  to  Clxristiana,    they   would  expel  Quakers  from 

*  society,  and  permit  tliera  to  live  only  among  beasts. 

*  They  have  a  vile  commutiion  of  wives.  The  women  say 
'  they  are  pos>*essed  by  the  Devil,  and  that  they  e^m  only  be 
'  delivered  if  men  tilled  with  the  Holy  Ghost  cohabit  with 

*  them.  5Ieu  and  women  sit  round  a  table,  which  was  reprc- 
'  sented  to  me,  and  wait  for  the  influx  of  the  Spirit.  ,  .  * 

*  Wlien  a  woman  feels  the  Devi!,  she  selects  a  man  and  retires 

*  with  him' — but  it  is  impos^^iljle  to  extend  the  cpiotation  ; 
nevertheless  we  retrain  unwillingly.  The  decorum  which 
prescribes  our  reticence  is  essentially  immodest,  tor  as  Dr, 
Johnson  said,  '  the  man  of  nice  words  is  the  man  of  naJity 
'  ideas.'  *Swedenborg  writes  on  these  matters  with  the  child- 
like directness  of  the  Bible  (or  rather  say,  with  the  unim- 
pasatoned  simplicity  of  science) — a  directness  as  pure  as  our 
premeditated  daintiness  is  tlie  reverse. 

*  30  October. —  It  was  enquired  whether  the  Quakers 
'  engaged  in  these  obscene  rites  with  their  daughters  and 

*  maid-Hi^ r\'ants,  and  it  was  said,  that  they  did.  .  •  .  Parents 
'  do  not  resist  when  a  command  of  the  Spirit  is  pleaded.     They 

*  are,  however,  somewhat  withheld   by  the  fear,   lest  their 

*  virgins  should  become  mothers  before  they  are  married,  and 

*  thus  tlieir  wickedness  come  to  light.  The  Quakers  desire  to 
'  appear  holy  and  blameless  l>efore  men ;  hence  tlicy  veil  their 

*  worship  in  profound  secrecy.'f 


«  'Mmim^pinimk,'  No.  8,751. 

t  <  MriMi  JSlpwUuak,'  Kos.  8,765  and  3J6G-69. 
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*  It  was  shewn  me,  that  ever  since  the  rise  of  Quakerism, 

*  they  have  gone  on  from  bad  to  worse,  and  at  length,  by  cora- 

*  mand  of  their  Holy  Spirit,  into  these  secret  abominations* 

*  I  conversed  with  their  founder,  as  well  as  with  Penn,  who 

*  told  nic,  that  they  had  no  part  in  such  doings.     They  who 
'  practise  them  are  sent  doT^m  after  death  into  a  dark  place 

*  where  tliey  sit  in  comers,  and  appear  like  dregs  of  oil/* 

*  1  November y  1748. — It  was  said  to  rae  by  an  angelic 

*  mterprcter,  that  Quaker  Spirits  wander  about  in  thick  forests 
'  Uke  swine  ;  and  this,  because  of  their  avarice  and  nasdness. 

*  It  was  said,  however,  that  they  were  not  boars,  but  she- 
'  swine. 

'  30  October.^-'The  Quaker  Spirit  is  the  foulest  of  Devils^ 
'  wherefore  the  Quaker  Hell  is  the  deepest,  and  in  it  they  are 

*  the  vilest  ofFscouring. 

*  Concerning  the  lives  of  the  Quakers,  I  was  instructed 
'  that  they  are  like  the  Jews,  loving  riches  for  the  mere  sake 

*  of  possession/f 

There  is  much  more  in  the  Diaiy  about  the  Quakers  of  a 
similar  tenor,  but  enough  !  The  last  observation  comparing 
them  to  Jews  may  not  bo  without  trutli,  but  for  the  roysteriea, 
Bahl 

The  Rev.  Tlieophilus  Lindsey,  who  left  the  Chnrch  of 
England,  and  in  1774  opened  the  Unitarian  Chapel  in  Essex 
Street,  Strand,  relates  the  following  anecdote — 

*  I  cAnnot  omit  an  acc<junt  which  I  received  from  a  person 

*  living,  of  great  worth  and  credit ;    that  a  friend  of  his, 

*  several  years  ago,  walking  with  Baron  \  Swedcnborg  along 

*  Cheapside,  in  one  part  the  Baron  suddenly  bowed  very  low 

*  to  the  ground,  when  the  gentleman  lifting  him  up  and  asking 


*  *  ConHnuatio  de  UUimo  Jndido^*  No.  84. 

f  *  Diarium  SpirUuaU,*  No«.  3,785  «nd  3,772-73, 

t  It  is  ftCATcelj  necessary  to  repeat  that  Swodtinborg  was  not  a  Baron. 
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*  what  he  was  about,  the  Baron  replied  by  asking  hun,  If  he 

*  did  not  me  Moses  pass  by,  and  told  liira  that  he  had  bowed 

*  to  hini.     A  man  that  could  sec  ilosea  walking  along  Cheap- 

*  side  might  sec  anything.'* 

In  this  anecdote  there  are  evident  signs  of  fiction.  If 
Swedenborg  saw  Moses,  he  certainly  could  not  be  surprised 
that  his  comrade  did  not.  From  Lindsey^  too,  we  have  the 
story  third  hand — from  a  friend't*  friend*  It  is  said  of  a  shop, 
that  three  removes  are  as  bad  as  a  fire :  an  anecdote  by  three 
remoTes  runs  the  risk  of  becoming  as  bad  aa  a  lie.  Few  in- 
deed can  bear  two  or  three  facta  in  memory  for  any  disUnce 
without  spilliJig,  and  in  tlic  endeavour  to  recover  what  has 
dropped  they  are  sure  therewith  to  pick  up  and  incorporate 
Bome  dirt<  Presently  we  shall  read  the  same  anecdote  in 
another  shape  and  with  another  name  tlian  Jloses. 

Thjit  Swedenborg  had  any  intercourse  wuth  the  Hebrew 
legislator  I  cannot  discover  in  his  writings.  With  few  of  the 
Bible  worthies  does  he  seem  to  have  had  much  to  du ;  indeed 
he  shews  himself  anxious  to  diminish  the  awe  with  which  we 
are  accustomed  to  i-egard  them  and  to  encourage  us  to  treat 
them  as  a  very  arerage  sort  of  persons.     *  The  Apostles  and 

*  Prophets/  he   says,  *  were  no   better  than  other  people,' f 
and  in   his  Diary  we   find  the   sweet  singer  of  Israel,  ^  the 

*  man  after  the  Lord's  own  heart,'  described  as  an  associate 
of  Devils. 

Kitiff  David, 

*23  Ooicher^  174B*— David  is  possessed  with  tlie  lust  of 
'  being  chief  in  Heaven.  .  .  .  Persuaded  that  he  was  a  god 
'  he  proclaimed  himself  one. 


•  *A  Secfind  AihlrcMt  to  the  StutirnU  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  rehtting  to 
*Jejtut  Chritt^  ami  the.  Griffin  of  the  Oirtii  Errors  eonairninff  him.*  By 
Thcophilu*  LindAOjT*  M*A.,  I^udon:  1790.    P»g«  178. 

t  'Ajtoealypm*  Recdata;  No.  790. 
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*  24  October^  1748. — He  openly  confessed  and  asseverated 

*  that  he  did  not  understand  what  he  wrote ;  that  he  might 

*  have  thought  tliat  his  writings  included  arcana,  but  what  they 

*  were  he  knew  not ;  that  he  laight  have  known  a  certaui 

*  Personage  was  to  come  into  the  World,  but  that  he  had  no 
'  (tirther  knowledge  rcapecting  Him ;  and  that  he  appbed  aU 

*  things  he  wrote  to  hiiusclf  and  the  Jews.     He  said  a  Spirit 

*  spake  through  him  <as  a  Sphnt  sjieaks  through  me,  and  thus 

*  that  he  and  I  were  of  a  bke  quality  ;  but  it  was  given  me  to 
'  tell  hira,  that  he  had  no  knowledge  of  tlie  Lord,  and  had 
'  therefore  no  knowledge  of  faith ,  that  he  was  ignorant  of  the 

*  interiors  of  the  Word  and  rouiaiiicd  solely  in  its  letter ;  that 
'  he  did  Dot  understaud  what  the  Spirit  spoke  thmugh  him, 

*  and  thus  that  he  and  I  wei'e  very  diflFerent.  .  ,  .  To  this  he 
'  had  no  reply, 

^  I  spake  with  liiin  ako  eoaceriiing  the  Geutilos  of  whom 
^he  had  so  great  a  hatred,  saj^ng,  that  Abraham  was  an 

*  idolater,  that  the  Jews  were  worse  than  the  Gentiles,  that 
'  the  Church  had  been  transferred  to  them,  and  that  now 

*  Chrfstians  were  worse  than  QcatUes. 

*  25  October, — David  is  wicked,  and  a  slave  of  deceitful 

*  Spirits,  who  say  they  treat  him  like  a  dog.     His  mind  is  full 

*  of  cruelty  and  adultery,  and  without  conscience  he  medi- 

*  tates  and  contrives  miBchief,' 


David  joins  a  Conspiracy  to  anniktlate  our  Author. 

'  4  November, —When  I  went  to  bed  Evil  Spirits  formed 

'  a  design  to  destroy  me,  and  tor  this  end  tOi>k  measures  to 

'  call  out  Hell  and  every  malicious  Spirit,     lluy  first  drew 

the  Dragon  over  to  their  side,  but  having  used  him  badly  he 

'  got  away.     Then  they  endeavoured  to  summon  all  Hell,  and 

'  surround  and  attack  mc  in  a  hody^  and  make  an  end  of  me, 

'  as  so  often  they  have  tried  before,  ,  ,  ,  Tliey  evoked  David 

also,  who  appeared  before  me  in  a  dense  cloud.     For  some 

time  they  persisted^  doing  their  utmost,  whilst  I  reposed  in 
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'^isifety,  fearing  nothing,  but  *)btiervbg  their  efforts.     At  laat 

*  they  gave  up,  confessing  their  attempt  to  be  m  vain/* 

The  reader  will  no  doubt  be  ready  with  a  fix*Q  snpply  of 
appropriate  conimentar)'  on  the  precedmg  and  folJowing  pas* 
sages,  and  may  wonder  at  my  silence.  For  tlie  present, 
however,  I  choose  to  keep  siniply  to  narration,  and  reserve 
for  a  ftitnre  page  a  judgement  on  the  mass  of  Sweden borg's 
other-world  gossip  about  persons, 

AecortUng  to  Lindsey,  Swedenborg  met  Moses  in  Cheap- 
side,  but  according  to  Southey  he  met  St,  Paul, 

*  Gustave  Brander  was  walking  with  Emanuel  Swedenborg 

*  m  Cheapside,  when  the  Baron  palled  off  his  hat  and  made  a 
'respectful  bow.     **  WTio  are  you  bowing  UyT'  said  Brander. 

*  **  You  did  not  see  him,''  replied  Swedenborg.     "It  was  St. 

*  "  Paul ;  I  know  him  very  well.'*  'f 

"WTiethcr  this  encounter  took  place  in  Cheapside  or  not  we 
cannot  say,  but  as  wo  shall  now  see,  it  is  quite  true,  that 
Swedenborg  thought  he  knew  St  Paul  very  well. 

SL  Paul  , 

*  28  October^  1748. — A  certain  Spirit  came  to  me  of  a 

*  sudden  and  inquired  whether  I  was  not  speaking  ill  of  him, 

*  It  was  perceived  that  he  was  Paul,     It  was  replied,  that  I 
'  was  not  thinking  about  him. 

*  10  t/ti/y,  1749.— A  certain  Devil  fancied  himself  the  very 

*  Devil  who  deceived  Adam  and  Eve,  according  to  the  vulgar 

*  opinion.  .  *  .  It  was  given  me  to  hear  Paul  speaking  with 

*  him  and  saying  he  wished  to  be  his  companion,  and  tliat  they 

*  would  go  together  and  make  themselves  gods^.  .  •  .  but  tliey 

*  were  rejected  wherever  tliey  went. 


•  •  JXarium  apiriiuak,'  Nos.  3,656  65»  8,674*7e»  3,682-84,  8,688,  and  3,851 , 

t  i^outhe j*s  ^Common  Place  Book,*  Fourth  Series.  Forsoaal  Obserrfttioiis 
uid  EocoUoctb&ii  pAge  515. 
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*  During  my  sleep  I  have  bc^cn  infested  by  adulterers,  and 
'  tliia  Devil  and  Paul  have  lent  their  aid  to  my  infestera,  and 
'  ao  stubbornly  held  ine  in  an  adulterous  train  of  thong^htj  that 
'  I  could  scarcely  release  myself.  *  .  .  Hence  PauFs  nefarioim 
'  character  was  made  known, 

(No  date)  *  Paul  la  among  the  worst  of  the  Apostles,  as 
'  has  been  made  known  to  me  by  large  experience.  The  love 
'  of  self,  whereby  be  was  governed  before  he  preached  tlie 
'  Gospel, continued  to  rule  liim  afterwards;  and  from  that  love 

*  he  had  a  passion  for  scenes  of  controversy  and  tumult.     He 

*  did  all  things  from  the  end  of  being  greatest  in  Heaven  and 
^judging  the  tribes  of  Israel. 

'  That  such  is  Paurs  character  is  manifest  from  very  much 
'  experienccj  for  I  have  spoken  with  him  more  than  with  others, 
'  The  rest  of  the  Aposth^s  in  the  other  life  rejected  him  from 
^  their   society  and   rcfiL^cd   to   recognize   him.      Bci?ides    he 

*  connected  himself  with  one  of  the  worst  Devils,  who  would 

*  fain  rule  all  things,  and  pledged  himself  to  obtain  for  hira  his 

*  end.     It  would  be  tedious  for  me  to  write  all  1  know  about 

*  Pawl ;  were  I  to  do  so  the  report  would  be  long  enough  to 

*  fill  sheets, 

'  That  Paul  wrote  Epistles  docs  not  prove  hira  good,  for 
'  even  the  impious  can  preach  wM  and  write  epistles.     It  is 

*  one  thing  to  be  good  and  another  to  speak  and  write  about 

*  goodness,  as  was  said  to  him.    Moreover,  ho  has  not  mentioned 

*  in  his  Epistles  the  least  word  of  what  the  Lord  taught,  nor 

*  cited  one  of  His  pamblet? ;  so  therefore  he  received  nothing 
'  from  the  Lord's  life  and  discourse,  when  nevertheless  the 

*  very  Gospel  itself  is  in  the  Evangelists, 

{No  (iate)  '  Paul  associated  himself  with  the  worst  Devils 
'  and  wislied  to  form  a  Heaven  in  which  he  shoukl  be  the 
'  dispenser  of  pleasures.  This  he  attempted,  but  became 
'  worse  in  consequence,  and  was  cast  down,  i  told  him  his 
'  purpose  was  hellish  and  not  heavenly.  He  wished  especlallv 
'  to  have  hypcicrites  about  him*     There  were  hypocrites  w^itli 
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me  lor  several  days,  which  I  knew  from  the  aching  of  my 
'  tocth.  They  tacitly  presued  upon  me  without  intermission, 
■  and  it  was  perceived  and  said,  that  the  pressure  was  firom 
'Paul.  He  hatesi  the  internal  sense  of  the  Word,  and  the 
'  anger  of  his  hatred  draws  hypocrites  around  him,  »Such  is 
^the  connection  of  things.      Hypocrites  believe  nothing,  but 

they  value  the  literal  sense  of  tlie  Word  because  they  can 

use  it  to  overawe  the  simple  and  appear  pious. 

,  .  ,  •  '  Paul  uuder^vent  many  dangers  and  punishments 

oo  e^rth  that  he  might  be  the  greatest.  <  .  -  Hence  he  re- 
^jects  the  inner  truths  of  the  Word,  because  they  testify 
'  against  the  glory  of  the  world  and  self-righteousness. 

(No  date)  '  Spoke  with  Paul.     He   wished  to  be  an  in- 

*  troducer  to  Heaven,  and  that  the  Lord  woidd  receive  those 
whom  he  should  pass.     The  proposal  is  absurd,  for  there  is  no 

'  entrance  to  Heaven  by  favour,  but  by  life,  and  life  is  known 

only  to  the  Lord.     I  told  him  that  he  might  see  from  the 

^letter  of  the  Word,  that  he  was  coveting  Peter's  office,  to 

*  whom  the  keys  of  the  Kingdoai  of  Heaven  had  been  given. 
He  said  he  wished  to  take  the  office  iVom  Peter  for  he  had 

'  done  greater  service.     Paul  utterly  dishkes  Peter,  and  says 
he  understood  nothing  and  could  no  nothing.'* 

From  his  Diary  we  learn  that  Swedenborg  was  in  Stoek- 
hohn  in  1751.  In  tbat  vear  his  old  friend  and  coadjutor. 
Polhem,  the  engiueer,  wliose  daughter,  Emercntia,  he  i^nshed 
to  marry,  died,  and  it  was  his  privilege  to  see  both  sides  of 
hifl  grave. 

'  Polhem  died  on  Monday,  and  spoke  with  rae  on  Thurs- 

*  day,    .1  was  invited  to  the  fiincral     Polhem  saw  the  hearse, 

*  the  attendants,  and  the  whole  procession.     He  also  saw  them 


_      ♦  *  Dianum  Spirituatr/  Noa,  3,728,  4,821^  4,41243,  and  »i?*anuiii  Jfiiita/ 
Noit.  4,561-62  and  4,001. 
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*  let  down  the  coffin  into  the  grare,  and  conversed  with  me 
'  while  the  interment  was  going  on,  asking  why  they  huried 

*  him  when  he  waa  alive.     When  the  priest  pronounced  that 

*  he  woiJd  rise  af^aln  at  the  Day  of  Judgement,  he  asked  why 

*  this  was,  since  he  had  risen  already.     He  wondered  that  such 

*  a  belief  should  prevail,  considering  that  be  was  even  now 

*  alive ;  he  also  wondered  at  the  belief  in  the  resurrection  of 

*  the  body,  for  he  said  he  felt  himself  then  in  the  body ;  with 
'  other  remarks/* 

On  spiritnal  acquaintance  he  found  PoUiem  to  be  a  thorough 
Materialist  and  Atheist. 

'  Polhein  18  an  engineer.  During  bis  earthly  life  he 
'  meditated  much,  but  always  on  material  things — on  natural 
'  philosophy  applied  to  mechanics,  •  ,  ,  He  confirmed  liimsel/ 
'  in  the  belief  that  there  was  no  God,  that  everything  was  by 
'  Nature,  and  that  life  in  man  and  beast  was  a  sort  of  me- 
'  chanical  operation. f  *  .  .  He  did  not  wish   to   know   that 

*  tliere  was  any  life  after  death,  any  Internal  man,  any  Heaven 
'  and  Hell,  anything  Divine  beyond  Nature,  any  Pro\-idence 

*  beyond  blind  fate  and  chance,  and  had  set  his  mind  steadily 

*  against  the  admission  of  the  truth.  .  ,  .  Hence,  now  he 
'  learns  and  teaches  in  what  way  various  animals  may  be 

*  created,  as  birds,  mice  and  cats,  and  also  infants  and  men, 
'  kneading  and  moulding  them  out  of  a  certain  composition. 
'  He  was  told  that  this  was  mere  trifling,  for  by*  phantasy  any 

*  of  these  might  be  made  to  appear  in  the  Spiritual  World ; 
'  but  he  is  stupid  and  perseveres.     He  sits  in  a  dark  cbamher 

*  amongst  men's  bones,  for  he  has  no  knowledge  of  the  living, 

*  but  only  of  the  dead,  | 


• 


•  'Diarium  Minut^^  Tafol's  ed.,  pftg«  65. 

f  TMfl  latter  was  sometlung  like  Swedenborg's  own  opinion  in  former 
dftvs*  See  hiB  rMecftanism  of  the  Intercourse  between  the  *JS(nd  and  the  Bodtf,* 
published  in  1734. 

I  *I>i<mum  J^irUualo;  Nos.  4,722  and  6,071. 
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The  opportunity  which  Swedenborg  gave  Polhcm  of  con- 
templating his  own  obacquiesj  he  accorded  to  several  others;* 
and  the  mode  in  which  the  vision  was  effected,  he  thus 
explains — 

'  Neither  Spirits,  nor  still  less  Angek,  ai-e  able  to  see  things 
'  on  Earth,  for  the  Ught  of  its  Sun  is  to  them  thick  darkness, 

*  Nevertheless  Spirits  and  Angels^  when  it  pleases  the  Lord, 

*  may  me  the  objects  of  the  World  through  the  eyes  of  Men  ; 
'  but  thii*  is  only  allowed  by  the  Lord  when  He  permits  a  Man 

*  to  converse  and  be  in  company  with  Angels  and  Spirits.     It 
^has  thus  been   granted  them  to  sec  the  things  of  Earth 

*  through  my  eyes*,  and  to  8ee  them  as  distinctly  as  I  do,  and 

*  likei^vnse  to  hear  what  was  said  by  Men  in  conversation  witli 
*me. 

*  It  has  several  times  happened,  that  Spirits  have  seen 
'  through  me,  to  their  great  amazement,  the  friends  whom  they 
'  knew  in  the  flesh.     Some  mothers  have  seen  tlnMr  husbands 

*  and  children^  and  have  desired^  that  I  would  tell  them  they 

*  were  present  and  saw  them,  and  describe  their  condition  in 

*  the  Spiritual  World,     This,  however,  I  was  forbidden  to  do, 
'and  for  this  amongst  other  reasons;    because  they  would 

*  have  said,  I  was  out  of  my  senses,  or  would  have  thought, 

*  that  what   I   told  them  was  tlie  invention   of  a  delirious 

*  imagination :  for  I  was  well  aware,  that  although  with  their 

*  lips  they  allowed  the  existence  of  Spirits,  and  the  resurrection 
'  of  the  dead,  yet  in  their  hearts  they  did  not  believe  any  such 

*  thing, 

*  When  my  interior  sight  was  first  opened,  and  Spirits  and 

*  Angels   saw   the  World  through  my  eyes,   they  were   so 

*  astonished,  that  they  called  it  a  miracle  of  miracles,  and  felt 
'a  new  joy  in  thinking  that  a  way  of  conuuunication  was  thus 

*  opened  between  Heaven  and  Earth,     This  delight,  however, 


•  ^niatiitmBpirkuaU,*  No*  5,837, 
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■  only  lasted  a  few  months:  the  thing  afterwards  grew  ianiiUar 

*  to  them  ;  and  it  now  ac<?asionfl  in  tliem  no  Burjirifte. 

^  I  have  been  infonned  thaty  with  other  Men,  Spirits  and 
'  Angek  do  not  see  the  least  of  anything  in  this  World^  but 
'  are  only  sensible  of  the  thoughts  and  affections  of  those  m  itli 

*  whom  they  are  associated. 

*  Hence  it  may  appear,  that  Jfan  was  bo  created,  that 

*  during  his  life  on  Earth  amongst  Men,  he  might  at  the  same 

*  time  live  in  Heaven  amongst  AiigeU,  and  durmg  his  life  in 

*  Heaven  amongst  Angels,  he  might  at  the  same  time  al^o  live 

*  on  Earth  amongst  Men ;  so  that  Heaven  and  Earth  might 

*  be  together,  and  might  form  a  One,  Men  knowng  what  is 
^  in  Heaven,  and  Angels  what  is  in  the  World ;  and  that 
'  when  Men  departed  from  this  life,  they  might  pass  from  the 
'  Lord's  Kingdom  on  Earth  into  the  Lord's  Kingdom  in  the 

*  Heavens,  not  as  into  a  strange  land,  but  as  into  that  with 
'  whleh  they  were  familiar :  but  as  Jlan  grew  so  corporeal,  he 

*  closed  Heaven  against  himself.'* 

From  this  passage  it  is  plain  that  Swedenborg  regarded 
his  power  of  spiritual  vision  as  a  nonnal  anrl  orderly  attriliute 
of  Humanity.  It  is  sin  ai}d  sensuality  which  have  deprived  us 
of  the  blessing  of  open  intercourse  with  the  Angels.  *• 

Ere  we  quit  this  subject  we  must  cite  another  instance  of 
Spirits  seeing  through  our  Author's  eyes. 

'  I  was  in  the  street  of  a  great  city,'  [London  doubtless] 
'  and  saw  little  boys  fighting  with  each  other,  whilst  die  crowd 
Mvhich  flocked  around  them  enjoyed  the  sight  exceedingly; 
^  and  I  w^as  informed,  that  their  parents  themselves  excited 
'  the  claldren  to  such  combats.     The  good  Spirite  and  AngelSi 

*  who  saw  through  my  eyes  what  was  passing,  were  so  shocked, 
'  that  I  perceived  their  hoiTOFj  and  that  it  was  caused  especially 
'  by  the  conduct  of  the  parents  who  melted  their  children  to 


«  ^Armm  Ca^th;  No.  1,880. 
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*  such  fighting.      They  said,  that  thus  in  early  life  parents 

*  extinguished  all  the  mutual  love,  and  all  the  innocence,  which 
'  infanta  receive  from  the  Lord,  and  initiate  them  into  hatred 
'  and  revenge  ;  and  theiH*fore,  that  they  Btudiously  exclude 
*-  them  from  LIea%'en,  where  there  is  nothing  hut  mutual  love. 
*I^t  parenta,  therefore,  who  wish  well  to  their  children^ 

*  heware  of  such  practices.'* 

Charles  XIL 

It  may  be  remembered,  that  Charles  XIL  brought 
Swedenborg  and  Polhem  together,  and,  that  importuned  by 
Bishop  Svedberg,  he  gave  him  the  plac43  of  A8«cssor  in  tho 
College  of  Mines.  The  pati"on  of  his  youth  Swedenborg  now 
meets  in  the  Spiritual  World,  and  thus  he  draws  his  picture — 

*  a  most  horrid  Devil, 

*•  There  was  a  certain  person,  who  was  the  most  obstinate 

*  mortal  on  earth  (Charles  XII.)  He  was  obstmatc  to  such  a 
'  degree,  that  he  would  never  desist  from  his  opinion,  even 
'  though  he  should  suflfer  the  most  cruel  death,  or  the  most 
'  direful  hell. 

*  Charles  was  married  in  the  next  life  to  a  woman  of  similar 

*  character,  but  more  stubborn  than  himself*     He  hated  her 

*  with  deadly  hatred,  which  he  shewed  by  plunging  a  knife  in 

*  her  back,  tearing  out  her  heart,  and  biting  and  foaming  at 

*  the  moutli.  This  she  endured  until  her  turn  came,  when, 
'  assiBt^d  by  Devils,  she  retaliated.  She  was  more  headstrong 
'  than  he,  nor  did  she  care  for  life  or  any  torture.     At  length 

*  she  brought  matters  to  sudi  a  pass,  that  he  began  to  be 
'  obedient,  to  cohabit  as  she  desired,  and  to ' — in  fact,  do 
something  a  bold  bad  woman  might  command, — '  in  token  of 

*  submission.  He  then  praised  her  because  she  had  conquered 
' .  .  .It  was  saitl,  >the  was  possessed  by  She-Devib,  chieily 
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'  from  Holland,  who  had  Bubjugated  their  husbands.     It  was 
shewn,  that  although  such  couples  hate  one  another  utterly, 
'  yet  they  experience  an  infernal  satietaction  in  struggling  for 
'■  mastery,  and  by  it  are  ahnost  welded  into  one, 

'  Charles  was  a  striking  instance  of  those  who  are  inwardly 
'  selfish  and  outwardly  civil  and  modest.  At  heart  he  was 
'  the  most  haughty  man  on  earth ;  not  only  did  he  aspire  to  be 
'  the  greatest  in  his  ot;^ti  Kingdom,  but  in  the  whole  world, 
'  and  in  a  kind  of  way  tli ought  himself  a  god.  In  the  pre- 
'  sence  of  danger  his  mind  was  remarkably  clear ;  he  surveyed 
'  his  circumstances  at  a  glance ;  saw  how  to  use  a  hundred 
oflScers  for  his  purpose ;  and  drew  conclusions  as  con*ectly 
•  as  rapidly*     Pitiless  and  cruel  he  set  no  value  on  humaji  life. 

*  Ecligion  he  considered  was  only  for  the  simple,  and  Ma- 
hoinctanisiii  he  preferred  to  Christianity*     He  had  no  belief 

'  in  the  existence  of  God,  except  as  the  Human  Mind,  and 
'  particularly,  as  himself.  He  wished  Uiat  men  should  eradi- 
'  cate  the  veiy  thought  of  God. 

*  I  heard  what  Charles  had  done  every  day  for  about  five 
'  weeks,  and  this  in  regular  order,  and  not  a  single  thin^ 

omitted.  It  was  thus  attested,  that  we  carry  with  as  into 
the  next  world  whatever  we  think,  wish,  do,  hear  and  see,  to 
the  least  minutise,  in  tlie  whole  course  of  our  lives. 

'  It  was  discovered  that  for  years  Charles  had  conversed 
'  with  Spirits,  and  that  he  was  not  only  instructed  concerning 
■  the  Lord  and  the  Church,  but  frequently  admonished  t0  go 
'  home  to  Sweden  and  make  peace.  This  ran  counter  to  all 
'  his  inclinations,  and  he  detennined  to  extirpate  the  name  of 
the  liOrd  by  atheistical  doctrine :  at  the  sanae  time  he  plunged 
headlong  into  abominations,  which  ought  not  to  be  so  much 
'  as  named, 

'  In  the  next  life  he  went  on  in  the  same  way.     He  was 
'  hostile  to  the  Lord  and  wished  to  destroy  all  who  confessed 
Him,     He  desired  to  be  the  very  Devil  and  Commander  of 
the  Hells.     He  declared  war  against  the  Lord,  and  all  who 
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were  in  the  Hells  flocked  about  him,  worshipped  hina,  and 
instigated  hiin  to  every  iniquity,  so  that  after  a  time  he 
beeame  the  very  concentration  of  Hell  with  scarcely  a  I'em- 

'  nant  of  human  nature  left. 

'  Ho  was  tnlJ,  that  ii*  there  were  myriads  of  myriads  of 
men  like  himself,  they  would  not  have  the  weight  of  a  feather 

'  against  the  Lord,  but  to  this  he  paid  no  attention,  for  he  wan 
a  supreme  simpleton, 

*  After  he  had  been  frequently  punished,  he  was  sent  to 
the  most  squalid  HeU  where  there  were  swine ;  but  never- 

'  thelesa,  he  persisted.  In  the  end  he  became  an  idiot,  and 
entirely  ossified,  as  if  lie  were  a  skeleton.  To  relate  all  I 
know  about  him  would  fill  a  book.** 

'  Concerning  Charles  XL  and  his  Queen.^ 

Swedenborg  was  led  to  the  mother  of  Charles  XII.,  whom 
he  found  living  as  the  wife  of  a  priest,  but  meeting  her  earthly 
husband,  she  was  re-united  to  him.     Here  is  the  story — 

*  When  I  was  in  the  spirit  one  night  I  was  condueted  by 

*  a  companion  to  a  certain  house,  neatly  built  of  wotjd,  I 
'  believed  it  to  be  the  residence  of  the  Queen  of  Charles  XI,, 

*  but  at  that  time  she  was  the  wife  of  a  certain  priest,  but  was 

*  livmg  there  alone  without  her  husband.     On  entering,  I  saw 

*  a  piece  of  her  needlework  on  the  table,  beautifully  wrought* 
'  My  companion  commenced  a  conversation  with  her,  but  I 
'  cannot  recollect  it,  for  it  was  about  something  peculiar  to  the 

*  spiritual  state. 

'  Afterwards  I  awoke  and  talked  with  her  in  the  natural 

*  state.     I  told  her  I  had  been  broiight  thither  by  my  com- 

*  panion  on  account  of  Evil   Spirits,  who  haunt  mo  during 

*  sleep,  and  who  wer©  then  lying  in  ambush  for  me.     Sub- 
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'seqnently  I  tolJ  her  the  EvU  Spirit  then  in  search  of  me 
'  was  Charles  XII.  At  the  mention  and  idea  of  him  she 
'  instantly  knew,  that  ho  wa^  her  son,  and  called  him  Carl,  iji 

*  a  motherly  tone  of  voice.     After  some  conversation  about  his 

*  boyhood  at  court,  it  c^me  bito  her  miiid,  that  when  Queen  of 

*  Sweden  she  was  mother  of  two  daughters  a»  well  afl  Charles. 

*  I  described  their  state  and  circumstances,  and  then  her 
'  husband  Charles  XI,  was  brought  to  her  recollection. 

'  "V^liercforc  they  came  together  and  mutually  recognized 
'  each  other,  and  consociated  as  husband  and  wife. 

'  This  took  place  in  1762,  on  the  22nd  of  January/ 

Queen  Ulrika  Eleonora, 

One  of  the  daughters  of  Charles  XI.  was  Uh'ika  Eleonora, 
who  succeeded  to  the  SwediBli  throne  on  the  death  of  her 
brother  Charles  XIL  in  1710,  She  it  was,  who  ennobled  the 
Svedberg  family^  changing  the  name  to  Swedcnborg,  Bishop 
Svcdberg  thought  her  a  ^  a  great  hypocrite ,'  and  her  husband 
Frederick,  to  whom  she  resigned  the  crown,  '  good  for  little/ 
ULrika  died  in  1741,  Frederick  io  1751,  and  our  Author  met 
them  both  in  the  Spiritual  World.  Frederick  he  describes  as 
a  foul  adulterer,  but  Ulrika  thus — 

*  Ibth  of  Auffmtj  17GL — In  the  morning  there  appeared 
'  to  me  an  elegant  chariot  in  which  sat  a  man  magnificently 
'  dressed,  and  presently  a  young  wom^m,  with  a  plain  face 
'  and  the  air  of  a  servant,  and  spinning  yam  in  her  hand.  It 
'  was  Queen  Ulrika  Eleonora  I  beheld.' 

Twenty  yeai^s  had  elapsed  since  her  death.  Was  the  end 
of  her  probation  attained?  Swedenborg  does  not  say,  but 
continues — 

*  I  did  not  know  at  the  instant  from  whence  she  was,  nor 
'  who  she  was.     While  tlie  chariot  passed,  tlie  man  called  her 

*  to  mount  and  sit  beside  him.  She  was  unwilling,  but  he 
'  persuaded  her. 

'  The  man  was  from  some  duchy  in  Germany.     He  bad 
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'  died  in  boyhood,  aiid  like  Ulrika  had  studied  the  Word,  and 

*  tad  loved  the  knowledge  of  spiritaal  truth. 

'  The  two  drove  tlirouyh  various  Societies,  and  tlius  induced 

*  upon  themselves  agreeable  states  and  eoiijugal  sympathy ; 

*  after  which  they  appeared  in  a  maguifieent  palace.'* 

Gustavus  Vasa  who  delivered  Sweden  from  the  tyranny 
of  the  Danes,  and  whose  name  is  set  in  everlasting  honour,  is 
spoken  of  by  Swedenborg  as  an  idiot t  in  Hell  by  reason  of 
tis  love  of  dominion.  SearctJy  more  surprising  is  his  account 
of  Gustavus  Adolplius,  one  of  the  very  noblest  characters 
preserved  in  history. 


/ 


G  us  fa  V  us  A  dolph  ti^* 

'  That  the  Word  might  not  be  hidden  in  Germany  by  the 
'  PopCj  the  Lord  stirred  up  Guatavus  Adolphus,  who  fought 
'  for  the  Reformation/! 

Admitting  him  to  be  a  Divine  instrument,  yet,  in  himself, 
he  was  a  vile  instrument. 

*  Gustavus  Adolphus  and  his  family  conversed  with  me  for 

*  several  days.     At  first  I  thought  him  to  be  among  the  lower 

*  Angels,  but  afterwards,  on  leaving  me,  I  discerned  that  his 
'  influence  was  full  of  adultery.  .  *  .  I  saw  him  sitting  on  a 
'  horse  with  his  face  as  when  in  battle,  without  his  cap,  armed, 
'  and  like  an  ordinary  soldier.     His  state  was  represented  to 

*  me  by  a  little  yellow  dog,  which  was  changed  into  a  cat ; 

*  then  by  a  fox  bi  whose  mouth  flowed  back  a  white  foam ; 
'then  by  a  great  serpent;  next  by  a  crafty  animal  of  the 

*  ainaU  panther  kind,  whicli  passed  over  to  the  leflt  side,  and  at 

*  the  aanxe  time  by  a  lion  on  the  right,  which  did  not  appear 

*  very  clearly  to  me.     Afterwards  it  was  shewn  how  he  had 

*  Kved  with  women  and  harlots  in  the  most  foul  and  abandoned 
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'  manner*  I  then  perceived,  that  he  must  have  been  so  great 
*•  ail  adulterer,  as  to  have  utterly  despist^d  conjugal  love.'* 

Christina,  the  eccentric  daughter  of  Gustaviis,  whose  house 
Swedenborg  visited  when  he  was  in  Rome  in  1739,  he  thus 

describes. 

Queen  Christina. 

*  She  was  living  in  a  handsome  enough  honsCj  and  em- 
'  jiloyc'd  in  some  spiritual  work,  whiiii  i-oiTeHponds  to  spinning. 
'  Thitlicr  wt'ut  Charles  XI L  to  have  some  talk  with  her. 

*  She  related  how  she  had  conversed  with  the  Cardinals 
'  when  at  Kome  in  a  sportive  style,  whereby  she  captivated 
'  tlieui.      She  wished  them  to  appear  naked,  to  which  they 

*  replied,  it  was  impossible,  and  very  improper  even  to  hint  at 
'  such  a  thing.  .  .  » 

'  She  treated  the  Pope  as  humourously.  lie  asked  her 
'  what  she  thought  of  Christ.  She  said,  '^  He  was  *^  super 
^^^  pajmJ^^     llie  Pope  replied,  that  He  was  not,  for  He  had 

*  transferred  His  power  to  Peter,  and  so  to  him :  this  he  spoke 

*  of  the  Humanity  from  Mary,     Christina  rejoiued,  that  the 

*  Son  of  God  is  from  eteruity  and  equal  w^ith  the  Father,  and 
'  since  the  Father  is  above  the  Fope^  so  must  be  the  Son.  To 
'  this  the  Pope,  after  meditation,  could  make  no  reply, 'f 

Bishop  Svedherg. 

Wc  search  the  Diarj'  in  vain  for  any  notice  of  the  Hv^ely 
Bishop,  but  in  the  ^Arcana  Gjpk^tiu*  we  meet  with  Uils 
characteristic  incident, 

'  In  a  dream  my  father  appeared  to  me.  I  talked  with 
'  him,  saying,  that  a  son^  when  he  had  become  a  man,  ought 

*  not  to  own  his  father  for  father  as  in  childhood.  When  a 
'  child,  the  father  is  in  the  Lord's  place,  and  without  him,  the 
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*  child  knows  not  what  to  do ;  but  when  the  diiM  becomes  a 

*  man  and  can  think  and  will  for  himself,  then  the  Lord  i^  hk 

*  only  Father,  and  to  Hira  he  ought  to  look.'* 

Whatever  we  may  think  of  8wedenljorg*8  other  attempts 
at  character,  tliU  may  pass  for  a  genuine  bit  of  portraiture. 
]^Ieddlesome  here,  Svedbcrg  could  scarce  be  aught  eke 
hereafter. 

We  learnt  iucidentaUy  from  the  Diary,  that  Swedenborg 
was  in  Stockholm  at  Polhem^a  funeral  in  1751-  By  anotlier 
reference,  we  find  hiin  there  in  1756.  In  that  year  a  revohi- 
tion  was  attempted  in  Swcdc^n,  and  tlie  le^iders  of  the  con- 
spiracy, Count  Brahc  and  liaron  Horne^  were  executed  on  the 
23rd  of  July,  on  which  day  Swedenborg  writes — 

*  Of  those  who  are  resuscitated  from  the  deady  and  have 

*  made  confession  of  failk  in  their  last  mmiients* 

*  Brahe  was  beheaded  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
'  spoke  with  rac  at  ten  at  night  j  that  ib  to  say,  twelve  hours 
'  after  hia  execution.  He  waii  witJi  me  almost  without  inter- 
*ruption  for  aeverd  days.  After  two  dayf*  ho  began  to 
'  retuni  to  hia  former  life,  which  e«>nftifttcd  in  loving  worldly 

*  things,  and  after  three   days,   he   relapsed  into  the  evils, 

*  whicJi  he  had  made  his  own  before  lie  diedt'f 

Robsahm  possibly  refers  to  Brahe's  execution  when  he 
relates — 

*  One  day  as  a  criminal  was  led  otT  to  l>c  beheaded,  I  was 
*by  the  side  of  Swedenborg,  and  asked  liim  how  such  a  person 

*  felt  at  the  instant  of  death.     He  answered,  "  When  a  man's 

*  *'  head  drops  from  the  block,  he  loses  all  sensation*     WTien 

*  **  he  first  awakes  in  the  Spiritual  World  and  finds  that  he  is 
'  "  living,  he  is  seized  mth  the  fear  of  his  expected  death,  and 
'  "  tries  to  escape.      Soon   Good   Spirits  come  to  him,  and 

*  "  tell  him  where  he  is,  and  he  is  then  left  to  follow  bis  own 
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^  "  inclinations,  which  lead  him  to  the  place  where  he  abides 
*  "  for  ever.'  " 

In  1758  Swedenborg  published  in  London  the  following 
works — 

1.  ^  Heaven  and  its  Warulers^  and  HeU^  heard  and 

^  seen.'' 

2.  ^The  Earths  in  our  Solar  System;  and  the 
^  Earths  in  the  Starry  Heavens :  with  an  account  of 
'  their  Inhabitants^  Spirits  and  Angels^  from  hearing 

*  and  seeing.^ 

3.  '  The  Last  Judgement  and  the  Destruction  of 
^  Babylon  :  shewing^  from  hearing  and  seeing^  that  all 

*  tJte  Predictions  in   the  Apocalypse  are  at  this  day 

'fulfilled: 

4.  '  The  New  Jerusalem  and  its  Heavenly  Doctrine 
'  heard  from  Heaven  :  to  which  is  prefixed  informcUion 

*  respecting  the  New  Heaven  and  the  New  Earths 

5.  '  On  the  White  Horse  of  the  Apocalypse;  afUr^ 
'  wards  of  the  Spiritual  or  Internal  Sense  of  the  Wordj 

*  extracted  from  the  Arcana  Coelestia: 
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HEAVEN  AND  HEU.  * 


Heaven  and  Hell  is  Swedenborg^s  most  readable  book. 
It  is  a  dish  of  cream  from  off  the  '  Arcana  Ccslestta.^ 

He  divides  the  Spiritual  World  into  three  regions — 
Heaven,  the  World  of  Spirits,  and  Hell. 

Heaven  consists  of  a  ^  great  multitude,  which  no  man 
^  can  number,  of  all  nations,  and  kindreds,  and  people,  and 
'  tongues,'  who  love  God  supremely  and  their  neighbours  as 
themselves. 

The  World  of  Spirits  is  neither  Heaven  nor  Hell,  but  an 
intermediate  place  or  state  into  which  men  enter  at  death, 
and,  after  a  certain  probation,  pass  into  Heaven  or  Hell. 

Hell  is  the  assembly  of  the  Selfish,  of  all  who  love 
themselves  supremely,  and  gratify  their  lusts  at  any  cost 
to  others. 

The  World  of  Spirits, 

At  death  only  the  decidedly  good  pass  inmiediately  into 
Heaven,  and  the  decidedly  bad  into  Hell ;  the  great  majority 
abide  for  a  while,  varying  from  days  to  thirty  yearsf  in  the 
World  of  Spirits. 


*  *  De  Ocdo  et  tju»  JiitxAUSnu,  et  de  Jnfemo^  ex  Auditii  et  Vitit.  Lon- 
dini:  1758.'    Qiuuio,  272  pages. 

t  '  Some  only  enter  the  World  of  Spirits  and  are  immediately  taken  op 
'  into  Heaven,  or  oast  down  into  Hell ;  some  remain  there  a  few  weeks,  and 
'  others  sereral  yean,  InU  none  remain  more  than  thirty  ffeart.*    No.  426. 

In  the  *Jjxtoaiiip§€  BeveaUd,*  published  in  1766,  eight  years  after  *  Heaven 
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No  radical  change  is  there  wrought  iii  the  character : 
sach  change  is  only  posmhlc  on  Earth :  in  the  World  of 
H|nrits,  character  is  merely  reduced  to  unity.  A  divided, 
an  inharmaiiioos  mind  is  tolerated  neither  in  Heaven  nor 
Hell :  a  Spirit  must  be  either  cold  or  hoL  The  Good  there- 
fore in  the  World  of  Spirits  are  cured  of  faults  of  practice 
and  opinion  incons^iatent  with  their  goodness,  often  not 
without  prolonged  suffering.  The  Bad,  on  the  other  hand, 
strip  themselves  of  all  preteiices  inconsistent  with  their  bad- 
ness, and  reject  all  the  pious  and  moral  modes  and  maxims 
whereby  they  deceived  the  unwary.  The  \\^orld  of  Spirits 
in  this  respect,  Swedenhorg  compares  to  a  Stomach,  which 
divides  the  nutritious  from  the  innutritions,  and  absorbs  tho 
fonner  into  the  body  of  Heaven,  and  casts  the  latter  as  filth 
into  Hell- 
It  may  be  asked,  By  what  means  are  the  Good  distin- 
guished from  the  Bad?  In  the  mass  of  Men,  is  not  the  tissue 
of  benevolence  and  selfishness  so  intertwined,  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible  to  determine  whieh  has  the  prevalence? 
True,  Swedenborg  would  answer ;  but  nevertheless,  one 
or  other  Ao*  the  prevalence,  and  the  prevalence  decides 
whether  the  Spirit  is  Angel  or  Devil.  '  Every  man,'  he 
says  '  is  influenced  by  many  Loves  ;  but  there  is  One  Love 
'  among  them  which  rules,  and  which  the  others  serve ;  and 
'  whatever  is  the  Ruling  Love  at  death,  remains  supreme 
'  and  unchanged  to  Eternity.'*  The  process  therefore,  which 
is  effected  in  the  World  of  Spirits  i^  nothing  more  than  the 


*  and  JleU,^  Swedenborg  reduces  the  utmost  limit  of  sojoQcn  in  tho  World  of 
Spirita  from  thirty  to  twenty  yearf.     He  writes— 

*  All  enter  tlie  World  of  Spmts  immediately  after  death,  and  are  thera 

*  prepared^  the  good  for  Heaven,  the  wicked  for  HcU.    Some  nbide  there  only 

*  a  month  or  a  year^  and  others  from  ten  to  thirty  years ;  and  they  who  wero 

*  permitted  to  constract  imaginary  Heavens'  [of  these  W€  ahall  spe^k  in 
another  chapter]  *  sereral  centtiries  \   but  at  thU  day  not  hnffer  theut  I 

*  tmrs:    No.  866.    See  also  *ApoealypH  EgcpUined,'  No,  1»276. 

•  No.  477. 
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implicit  aubjection  of  tlio  whole  character  to  the  Ruling 
Love;  and  the  result  appears  in  a  Ijarmonious  being — an 
Angel  or  a  DeviL 


A  Man  is  said  to  die  when  his  earthly  body,  whether  by 
accident,  disease,  or  old  age,  has  become  unfit  to  serve  as  a 
medium  between  his  Soul  and  the  World  of  Nature.  As 
soon  then,  as  the  motion  of  his  heart  and  lungs  ceases,  he 
opens  his  eyes  in  the  World  of  Spirits,  and  finds  himself  in 
a  place  and  condition  similar  to  that  which  he  left  on  Earth ; 
indeed  so  similar,  that  some  find  it  difficnlt  to  believe,  that 
over  them  has  passed  the  groat  terror  culled  Death. 

'  Very  many  of  the  Learned  from  the  Christian  World 

*  are  amazed,  when   they  find  themselves  after  death  in  a 

*  body,  in  garments,  and  in  houses,  as  they  were  on  Earth  ; 
'  and  when  they  recall  to  memory  what  they  thought  of  the 

*  life  after  death — ^of  the  8oul,  of  Spirits,  of  Heaven  and  of 

*  Ilell,  they  are  affected  with  shame,  and  declare  they  had 
'  thought  like  fools,  and  that  the  ISimple  were  mncli  wiser 
'  than  they. 

'  A  certain  novitiate  Spirit,  hearing  me  speak  about  the 

*  Soul,  inquired  what  it  was,  supposing  himself  to  he  still  a 
'  Mmk  on  Earth.  When  1  told  him  that  there  is  a  Spirit  in 
'  every  Man,  in  which  his  life  resides,  and  that  the  body  only 
'  serves  hira  to  live  upon  the  Earth — for  that  flesh  and  bone 
'  neither  live  nor  think — lie  hesitated  what  to  believe.     I 

*  then  asked  him  whether  he  had  heard  anything  about  the 

*  Soul.     He  replied,  *'  What  is  the  Soul?  I  know  not  what 

*  *^  it  is."    I  was  then  allowed  to  inform  him^  that  he  wa«  now 

*  a  Soul  or  Spirit, — as  he  might  know  from  the  fact  of  hia 

*  being  over  my  head,  and  not  standing  upon  the  earth,  and 

*  asked  him  whether  this  waa  not  evident  to  himself.     On 

*  hearing  these  words,  he  fled  away  in  terror^  crying,  "  1  am 
* ''  a  Spirit  1  I  am  a  Spirit  I" 

^  A  certain  Jew,  also,  wah  so  confident  that  he  waa  living 
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'  in  the  body,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  he  could  be  perBuaded 

*  otherwise ;  and  even  after  it  had  been  Bhcwii  him  that  he 
^  was  a  Spirit,  he  persiBted  that  he  was  a  Man,  because  he 
'  saw  and  heard, 

'  Such  arc  they  who,  during  their  abode  on  Earth,  have 
'  led  a  merely  corporeal  llfe,'^* 

The  extrication  of  tlie  Spirit  from  the  Body  ie  an  office 
assigned  to  a  certain  order  of  Angela  ;  they  receive  Souls 
kindly,  and  introduce  them  to  their  new  sphere,  where  they 
quickly  seek  out  tliosc  with  whom  they  have  any  affinity. 

'  I  have  frequently  Iicard  new-comers  from  Earth  rejoicing 
'  at  meeting  their  friends  again,  and  their  friends  rejoicing 

*  at  their  arrival.  Husbands  and  wives  meet,  and  continue 
'  together   for   a   long   or  short   time,   according  to   their 

*  mutual  affinity.  If  they  have  held  one  another  in  inward 
'  aversion,  they  burst  forth  into  open  enmity,  and  sometimes 

*  into  actual  figbting/f 

In  this  first  state  after  death,  affairs  proceed  for  a  whilo 
very  much  as  on  Earth,  Curious  Souls  go  sight-seeing  '  in 
'  cities,  gardens  and  paradises,  and  are  shewn  magnificent 
'  buildings  and  beautiful  scenes.*  Almost  all  are  anxious  to 
be  taken  to  rieaven,  but  out  of  thousands  there  is  scarcely 
one  at  this  day,  who  has  the  least  conception  of  what  Heaven 
really  is.J 

Gradually  a  second  state  supervenes ;  the  varnish  of  the 
world  begins  to  peel  off  as  tlie  IJuling  Love  breaks  down  all 
pretences  between  itself  and  behaviour.  The  Good  expe- 
rience a  relief  as  from  bondage ;  *  they  feel  as  if  awakened 
'  from  sleep,  and  as  though  they  had  passed  from  shade  into 
'  light/il      The  Bad  *  no  more  disguii*c  their  intentions,  but 

*  publish  openly  whatever  they  have  done  or  thought,  wJth- 

*  out  any  concern  for  their  reputation,  and  rush  headlong 


•  ^De  CTUimo  JudiciOf*  No.  16,  and  'Arcam  ''Vrl«(iti,'  No  447. 
t  No.  iOi,  t  No.  m.  !  No  506. 
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'  into  crimes  of  every  kind,  and  are  therefore  frequently  and 
'  grievously  puuisliedJ* 

Hypocrites  change  most  slowly,  but  in  the  end  the  most 
perverse  are  reduced  to  simplicity  and  ainccrity.  There  are 
Angels  whose  duty  it  is  to  make  inqui»itiun  into  character, 
and  no  craft  can  beguile  them,  for  they  are  able  to  read  off  a 
Spirit^s  life  from  Via  memory. 

'  Certain  Spirit**  denied  the  criniea  they  had  done  on 

*  Earth,  and,  lest  they  should  he  supposed  to  be  innocent, 
*all   their  actions  were  recited   in  order   from  their  own 

*  memory,  from  birth  to  death.     They  consisted  chiefly  of 

*  adult^sries  and  whoredoms. 

*  Some  who  had  deceived  others  by  wicked  arts,  and  who 

*  had  c^Dnimitted  robberies  and  thefts,  were  explored  in  the 
'  same  manner,  and  all  their  tricks  enumerated  in  series : 

*  and  they  confessed ;  for  the  facts  were  made  manifest  in 

*  light,  together  with  every  thought,  intention,  delight  and 

*  fear,  wliieh  agitated  their  minds  at  the  time. 

'  Others  who  had  accepted  bribes,  and  made  gain  of  judge- 

*  ment  were  examined,  and  their  official  lives  detailed  from 

*  their  own  memories.  Every  particular  was  recalled  ;  the 
'  amount  and  nature  of  each  bribe,  the  time  when  it  was 
'  offered,  and  tJie  state  of  mind  and  intention  in  accepting 

*  it ;  all  rushed  into  recollection  and  were  visibly  exhibited 

*  to  the  bystanders.  The  criminal  acts  thus  revealed 
'  amounted  to  many  hundreds.     This  was  done  in  several 

*  cases ;  and,  what  is  wonderful,  even  the  memorandum  books^ 

*  in  which  these  Spirits  had  made  notes  of  their  doings,  were 
'  opened  and  reatl  before  them  page  by  page. 

'  Others  who  had  violated  chastity  were  brought  to  simi- 

*  lar  judgement,  and  every  particular  of  their  wickedness 

*  was  recovered  from  their  memories.    The  very  faces  of  the 

*  virgins  and  wives  they  had  dishonoured,  were  exhibited  aa 


*  Nm.  507  and  509. 
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tf  present,  together  with  their  places  of  meeting,  their  con- 
versations, and  states  of  mind.      These   exposures  were 

'  sometimes  continued  for  hours  together,  and  succeeded  each 

'  other  like  a  rapid  panorama, 

^  There  was  a  certain  Spirit,  who  had  made  light  of  the 
evil  of  backbiting.  I  heard  his  slanders  set  forth  in  the 
very  words  he  used  ;  the  persons  he  had  defamed,  and 
those  to  whom  he  had  carried  his  tales,  were  presented  as 
vividly  as  though  actually  present ;  yet  every  particular 
had  been  sednlously  concealed  when  he  lived  on  Earth. 

*  iVnother  8pmt,  who  had  defrauded  a  relation  of  his  in- 
heritance, was  convicted  in  the  same  way,  and  the  letters 
and  papers,  which  had  passed  between  them,  were  read  in 

'  my  hearing,  and  I  was  told  that  not  a  word  was  omitted. 
The  same  person  shortly  before  his  death  poisoned  his 
neiglibour,  and  the  crinie  was  thus  brought  to  light.  The 
murderer  appeared  to  dig  a  hole,  out  of  which  a  man  came 

'  forth,  and  cried  out,  "What  liatiit  thou  done  to  me?*'  Every 
particular  was  then  revealed ;  the  friendly  conversation  of 
the  murderer  with  his  victim ;  how  he  gave  him  the  cup ; 

'  the  train  of  thoughts  which  led  to  the  murder,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances which  took  place  afterwards.  Immediately  after 
these  discloBures  he  was  sentenced  to  Hell. 

*  In  a  word,  all  evils,  wicked  actions,  robberies,  artifices, 
'  and  deceits  are  so  clearly  exhibited  to  every  Evil  Spirit 

fnmi  his  own  memory,  that  he  is  self-condemned  ;  nor  is 
there  any  room  for  denial,  because  all  the  circumstances 
appear  together. 

'  When  a  Man's  deeds  are  discovered  after  death,  the 
Angels,  who  are  inquisitors,  look  into  his  face,  and  extend 
their  examination  over  his  whole  body,  beginning  with  the 
fingers  of  each  hand.  I  was  surprised  at  this,  and  the  reason 
was  thus  explained  to  me — 

'  Every  volition  and  thought  of  Man  is  inscribed  on  his 
Brain  ;  for  volition  and  thought  have  their  beginnings  in 
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*  the  Brain ^  whence  they  are  conveyed  to  the  bodily  members, 

*  wherein  they  terminate.      Whatever  therefore  is  in  the 

*  Mind  is  in  the  Brain,  and  from  the  Brain  in  the  Body, 
^  according  to  the  order  of  its  parts.  Thus  a  Man  writes  his 
^  life  in  his  physique,  and  thus  the  Angels  discover  his 

*  autobiography  in  his  Btructure.* 

'  A  memorable  circiimBtance  confirmed  me  in  the  truth, 

*  that  the  most  minute  particulars  which  enter  the  memory 

*  remain  and  are  never  obliterated.     I  once  saw  some  books 

*  in  the  Spiritual  World,and  was  told  that  they  were  compiled 
'  from  the  memories  of  their  authors,  and  that  not  one  word 
'  w^as  omitted  from  the  copies. 

*  I  am  aware  that  these  things  will  appear  like  paradoxes, 
'  and  be  scarcely  believed ;  but  nevertheless  they  are  true. 

*  Let  no  one  therefore  suppose,  that  anything  ivhich  he  has 

*  thought  or  done  secretly,  can  remain  hidden  after  death; 

*  but  let  him  be  assured,  that  every  act  and  every  thought 

*  will  then  be  exposed  as  in  clear  day.  As  the  Lord  said, 
'  '^  There  is  nothing  covered  that  shall  not  be  revealed ; 
* '^  neither  hid  tliat  shall  not  be  known*  Therefore  what- 
* "  ftoever  ye  have  spoken  in  darkness  shall  be  heard  in  the 

*  ^'  light ;  and  that  whicli  ye  have  spoken  in  the  car  in  closets 
* ''  shall  be  proclaimed  apoii  the  honse-topa/'f 

As  to  pujiishments  in  the  future  life,  Swedeuborg  makes 
this  remsu-kable  statement — 

'  Punishments  in  the  World  of  Spirits  are  of  many  kinds, 

*  but  no  one  siiflers  for  deeds  done  on  Earth,    An  Evil  Spirit 


<^  8ili«kBp«ro  who  knew^  oir  at  bast  obaenred,  ererything,  ro«koB  Ulyfisci 
iny  of  CrctsBidft — 

'*  He,  fie  upon  her  I 
"There's  m  l^ngtuigt  in  hef  eye,  her  cheek,  her  lipj 
'*  Nay,  her  fool  wprakt;  hor  w«iitou  spirits  look  out 
**  At  every  joint  and  raotiYc  of  ho?  ho4y/' 

'  Tfoilus  and  Crfttida^*  Act  it.,  tkoae  d. 
t  ^m>  402  luiil  463 .   Luke  xti.,  2  Aiid  3 
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*  is  only  pimiahed  for  the  crimes  he  then  and  there  commits. 

*  Nevertheless,  there  is  no  actual  difference,  whether  it  is  said 

*  that  t!ie  Wicked  arc  punished  for  their  crimes  on  Earth, 
'  or  tor  the  crimes  they  commit  in  the  World  of  Spirits  ; 
^  because  every  one  preserves  his  character  through  death, 
'  and  attempts  to  repeat  the  deeds  done  in  the  flesh. 

*  Good  Spirits  are  never  punislied,  although  they  com- 

*  mitted  sins  on  Earth,  becauae  they  have  no  wish  to  repeat 
'  them.  It  has  been  revealed  to  me,  that  the  wrong  the 
'  Good  niometimes  do,  is  not  with  any  design  against  the 
'  truth,  nor  out  of  an  evil  heart,  but  from  hereditary  impulse, 
'  in  moments  of  blind  delight,  when  their  inmost  nature  is 
'  f|uie»cent/* 

The  World  of  Spirits  lies  between  Heaven  and  ITeltj  and 
appears  as  an  undulating  valley,  flanked  by  mountains  and 
rocks.  Every  Society  of  Heaven  and  Hell  has  a  gate  open- 
ing into  the  World  of  Spirits,  which  gates  arc  hidden  and 
are  found  by  no  one,  until  the  hour  when  he  is  ready  to  pass 
to  his  final  lot.  The  fact  is,  every  Spirit  as  to  his  Ruling 
Love  ?>  either  in  Heaven  or  Hell — (as  indeed  we  all  are,  even 
here  on  Earth) — and  by  that  Love,  as  by  an  invisible  cord, 
he  is  irresistibly  drawn  from  out  all  entanglements  (repre- 
sented by  the  sojourn  in  the  World  of  Spirits)  into  open 
communion  with  the  peculiar  variety  of  Angel  or  Devil  with 
whom  he  is  at  heart  radically  associated* 

'  In  the  World  of  Spirits  there  appear  ways,  like  the 
'ways  or  roads  of  Earth;  some  lead  to  Heaven  and  some 
'  lead  to  Hell ;  but  the  ways  which  lead  to  Hell  do  not  appear 
'  to  those  who  go  to  Heaven,  nor  the  ways  %vhich  lead  to 
'  Heaven  to  those  who  go  to  HclL  Such  ways  are  innume- 
'  rable,  there  being  some  which  lead  to  every  Society  of 

*  Heaven,  and  to  every  Society  of  Helh    Every  Spirit  enters 
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*  the  way  wlilch  leads  to  the  Society  of  his  Love,  and  does 

*  not  see  the  ways  which  lead  to  any  other/* 

When  the  probation  of  a  Good  Spirit  is  at  an  end,  lie 

discovers  the  gate  which  leads  to  his  place  in  Heaven.  He 
enters  with  joy  and  finds  himseU'  among  Angels j  who  arc  in 
nowise  strange  to  hini,  whose  faces  are  as  friendly  and 
familiar  a«  though  he  had  known  them  from  childhood,  and 
who  welcome  him  as  a  brother.  In  the  congenial  air,  he 
breathes  with  a  new  sense  of  ease  and  peace ;  he  has  come 
among  his  veritable  kindred ;  and  in  their  society  he  finds 
Ilia  occupation,  and  his  happy  and  eternal  home.f 

When  the  period  of  an  Evil  Spirit  is  reached^  he  likewise 
discovers  the  entrance  which  li^ads  to  his  place  in  HelL  The 
gates  of  Hell  are  only  opened  to  such  as  are  about  to  enter 
them  ;  and  they  appear  as  dusky  and  sooty  caverns j  sloping 
into  the  deep,  from  which  exJiale  nauseous  and  fetid  stenches. 

^  Evil  Spirits  relish  these  stenches  as  delightful ;  tijr  as 

*  every  one  on  Earth  is  pleased  with  his  own  evil,  so  after 
'  death  he  is  fond  of  the  stench  to  which  his  evil  corresponds. 

*  The  Wicked,  in  this  respect,  may  be  compared  to  rapacious 
'  birds  and  beasts,  such  as  ravens,  wolves  and  swine,  which 

*  gloat  over  carrion  and  dunghills*  I  unee  heard  a  certain 
'  Spirit  utter  a  loud  cry,  as  if  seized  witli  inward  torture,  on 
'being  struck  with  the  fragrant  effluvia  of  Heaven;    and 

*  afterwards  I  saw  him  tranquil  and  glad  in  the  effluvia  of 

'  Heii;t 

The  Hells  lie  everywhere  beneath  the  so r face  of  the 
World  of  Spirits.  The  entrances  to  some,  among  the  hills 
and  rocks,  are  wide  and  large,  to  others  strait  and  narrow^ 


•  *  Dimne  Loxfe  arid  Wi§ihm,^  No,  145. 

f  Thus  ii  rtsjilizcd  what  Goethe  imagined — '  In  our  Fdtlier's  Kingdom 

*  perhaps  we  shull  beLltsised  with  what  hcr«  hnti  been  dtjiiiod  or,  to  knowano 

*  Another  merely  by  seeing  one  itnother,  «.nd  thonc«  more  tlioroughly  to  love 
'  one  ftnotfaer.'     Qnotod  tu  Mr.  Lew 04' a  *  IJ/ii  rtf  Ooethe^*  p>  519,  cd.  of  18G4. 

t  No,  429. 
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and  many  of  them  rugged.  Others,  in  the  pkins,  are  like 
dens  and  pitB,  chasms  and  whirlpoub,  bogs  and  stagnant 
waters.  None  are  seen  until  a  Spirit  is  ready  to  go  to  Hell, 
when  he  disappears  down  one  of  these  entrances  amidst  an 
exhalation  of  fire  and  smoke  and  stench.  As  a  Good  Spirit 
finds  his  plaeo  among  kindred  Angels,  so  an  Evil  Spirit  finds 
his  place  among  kindred  Devils. 

It  will  he  said,  Why  this  World  of  Spirits  is  but  a  new 
version  of  old  Purgatory  !  So  indeed  it  seems  to  me ;  but 
Swedenborg  in  the  fervour  of  his  Swedish  Protestantisni 
would  eut  himself  off  from  the  weighty  sanction  of  Catho- 
licism.    '  With  regard  to  Purgatory/  ho  says,  '  I  can  aver 

*  that  it  is  a  pure  Rabyh:»niAh  fiction^  invented  for  tJie  sake 

*  of  gain,  and  that  iio  «uch  place  does  or  can  exist/*  Much 
nonsense  and  falsehood  may  have  Ixjcn  spoken  of  Purgatory, 
but  there  need  be  no  question,  that  Purgatory  aud  the  W^orld 
of  Spirits  are  one  and  the  same. 

The  IIeavens. 

The  Societies  of  Ileaven, 

Heaven  is  composed  of  innumerable  Societies  of  Angels, 
some  large  and  some  small ;  the  large  consist  of  myriads  of 
Angels,  the  small  of  some  thousands,  and  the  least  of  some 
hundreds.  The  bond  of  these  Societies  is  similarity  of 
character ;  the  Angels  who  arc  like  each  other  dwell  together  ; 
those  who  are  unlike  dwell  apart,  and  far  or  near  apiua 
according  to  the  degree  of  their  unlikeness. 

The  ^Angela  of  each  Society  associate  according  to  the 
same  law  :  those  who  excel  in  goodness  cluster  together  aa 
tlie  crown  and  centre  of  the  Society  5  and  those  who  are 
round  about  are  distant  troni  the  centre  according  to  the 
degree  in  which  their  excellence  diminishes.     The  arrange- 


«  '  Apocalj^psii  Mevdata^*  No.  7M,  and  repeated  '  Vera  CkriaUana  Beli^^* 
No,  475. 
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ment  of  a  Society  in  this  respectj  may  be  compared  to  light 
decreasing  from  its  origin  to  its  circuinference. 

When  Angela  are  in  company  with  their  like,  they  are 
in  the  freedom  and  joy  of  their  life.  Few  therefore  venture 
abroad  beyond  their  own  Society  ;  for  to  go  out  frum  their 
own  Society  is  like  going  out  of  themselves,  or  into  an 
atmospliere  straitened  and  uncongenial.  To  such  an  extent 
is  this  the  ea«e^  that  when  some  inferior  Angela  ascended  to 
a  superior  Society  they  were  unable  to  see  anybody,  although 
they  looked  about  on  every  side,  and  although  they  were 
surrounded  by  a  multitude  ;  soon  too,  they  were  seized  with 
such  anguish  of  heart,  that  they  hardly  knew  whether  they 
were  dead  or  alive  ;  and,  with  all  speed,  flew  back  to  the 
Heaven  from  whence  they  came,glad  to  rejoin  their  comrades, 
and  vowing  never  again  to  aspire  to  regions  beyond  their 
province.  The  same  happens  when  an  Angel  descends  from 
a  higher  Society  to  a  lower:  '  he  is  deprivetl  of  his  wisdom, 

*  stammers  In  his  speech,  and  is  filled  with  despair.'* 

All  the  relationships  of  Earth,  which  are  not  based  on 
similarity  of  character,  are  dissolved  in  the  Spiritual  Worhh 

*  They  who  pass  from  the  World  of  Spirits  into  Heaven  or 
'  Hell,  know  each  other  no  more,  and  see  each  other  no  more, 

*  unless  they  arc  of  similar  disposition  from  simiiar  loves/f 
M >f  ten  who  were  brothern  on  Earth,  tive  may  be  in  llt^l 
'  and  five  in  Heaven,  and  all  in  difterent  Societies,  and  if  one 

*  met  another  they  would  have  no  sense  of  their  earthly 

*  relationship.     Natural  affinities  perish  after  death,  and  are 

*  succeeded  by  spiritual  affinities/ J  On  this  principle 
Swedenborg  settles  the  oft-asked  question, '  Shall  we  know 

*  each  other  in  the  Future  Life  T  We  shall,  if  we  possess 
kindred  hearts  ;  if  not,  we  shall  be  eeparated,  and  moreover 
have  no  desire  for  acquaintance*     To  most  therefore^with 


•  NcM.  35  aod  209,         f  No.  427 ;  and  yApocalj/p»u  Eitplkaia,*  No,  4$. 
i  *  Doptrina  de  ChafiUsU,'  No,  56. 
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the  exception  perhaps  of  a  short  ineetiiig  in  the  World  of 
Spirits — death  must  be  an  everlasting,  though,  rightly  con- 
sidertid,  not  a  mournful  farewell. 

The  .'Vngels  of  a  Society  possess  a  general  resemblance 
of  physiognomy,  just  as  if  they  were  members  of  one  family, 
only  the  resemblance  is  more  perfect  than  anything  seen  on 
Earth— 

'  It  was  shewn  me  liow  the  general  resemblance  is  par- 
^  ticularly  varied  in  the  individuals  of  one  Society.     There 

*  appeared  to  me  a  face  like  that  of  an  Angel,  which  was 

*  varied  according  to  the  afiections  of  goodness  and  truth 

*  in  one  Society,  The  variations  continued  a  long  time,  and 
'  I  observed  that  the  same  general  counteuanoe  continued  as 
'  the  common  plane,  and  that  the  rest  of  the  faces  were  only 

*  derivations  and  propagations  from  it/* 

Though  the  jliigels  of  a  Society  are  like  each  other, 
there  is  no  identity,  no  sameness— 

*  The  Hell  of  one  is  never  exactly  like  that  of  another, 

*  nor  is  the  Heaven  of  one  the  same  as  the  Heaven  of  another. 

*  No  two  Men,  no  two  Devils,  no  two  Angels  are  exactly 
'  alike.     MTien  I  only  thought  of  tw^o  being  exactly  alike 

*  or  equal,  the  Angels  expressed  horror/f 

'  There  is  not  moreover  one  heavenly  Society,  nor  any 

*  two  In  a  Society,  who  in  matters  of  faith  are  entirely  at 
'  one  with  each  other  in  opinion/ j:  All  receive  the  Divine 
Wisdom  in  diverse  manner  and  measure,  and  in  myriads 
of  myriads  of  forms  reflect  the  infinity  of  the  Divine 
Intelligence. 

Three  Heavens, 

The  Angelic  Host  is  divided  into  Three  Heavens,  per- 
fectly distinct  from  each  other — ^an  Inmost  or  Third,  a 
Middle  or  Second,  and  an  Outmost  or  First  Heaven. 


•  No.  47,         t  No».  56  and  405.        i  '  ^miiwi  Cqite*^.'  No.  3,267. 
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The  Angela  of  the  Tliird  or  HighcBt  Heaven  arc  called 
Colcstial.  They  love  the  Lord  supremely  and  He  fills  their 
heai*t8  with  His  love.  They  are  in  innocence,  in  token 
whereof  they  go  naked.  They  are  the  Will  of  Heaven. 
They  recognize  truth  by  a  sure  instinct,  and  have  therefore 
no  need  of  reasoning,  but  do  what  is  right  spontaneously. 
They  are  of  those  to  whom  the  promise  is  made  by  the 
Lord  in  Jeremiali — "  I  will  [mt  my  law  in  their  inward  parts, 
"  and  write  it  in  their  lieart8 ;  and  they  shall  teach  no  more 
"  every  man  his  neighbour,  and  every  man  his  brother,  say- 
"  ing,  Know  Jehovah  5  for  they  shall  all  know  me  from  the 
"  least  unto  tlie  greatest."* 

The  Angela  of  the  Second  or  Middle  Heaven  arc  called 
SpIntuaL  Their  affection  is  for  the  Divine  Wisdom  rather 
than  for  the  Divine  Love.  They  are  the  Intellect  of  Heaven, 
and  their  joy  is  to  receive  and  discuss  truths  ere  they  reduce 
them  to  practice.  They  are  as  far  inferior  to  the  Celestial 
Angels  as  Wisdom  is  inferior  to  Goodness,  Intellect  to  Will, 
Light  to  Heat. 

The  Angels  of  the  First  or  Ultimate  Heaven  are  called 
Natural.  They  are  the  Body  of  Heaven,  and  may  be 
described  as  Obedient  Angels.  They  do  what  is  right 
because  it  ia  suggested  by  Goodness  or  commanded  by 
Wisdom,  and  find  pleasure  and  peace  in  their  duty ;  but 
'  whilst   they  live  according  to  the  rules  of  morality,  and 

*  believe  in  a  Divine  Being,  have  no  particular  concern  for 

*  improvement/ 1 

Two  Kingdoms  of  Heaven^ 

Viewed  in  another  aspect  the  iVngclic  Host  appears  aa 
Two  Kingdoms — one  called  the  Celestial  and  the  other  the 
Spiritual  Kingdom. 

The  Brain,  as  the  representative  of  the  Mind,  is,  we 


*  Jeremiah  xzxi.  $3  Aud  34. 
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know,  shared  between  the  Will  and  the  Intellect,  and  the 
Body,  as  projected  from  and  dependent  on  the  Brain,  is 
related  in  each  of  its  parts,  organs  and  members  to  the  Will 
or  to  the  Intellect.  The  Heart  in  the  Body  is  the  grand 
representative  of  the  Will  and  the  Lungs  of  the  Intellect, 
and  it  would  be  easy,  if  necessary,  to  go  over  the  whole 
Body  and  assign  this  function  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Will 
and  that  to  the  kingdom  of  the  l*nderstanding. 

Just  so  with  the  Heavens,  The  Third  Heaven  is  as  the 
Will  and  the  Second  Heaven  as  the  Intellect  in  the  Brain, 
and  the  Outmost  Heaven  is  as  the  Body  apportioned  be- 
tween them.  Thus  it  is,  that  the  Three  Heavens  constitute 
Two  Kingdoms.^ 

In  Men  there  arc  two  marked  di vision s — Men  of  Love 
and  Men  of  Truth  ;  the  one  living  and  acting  from  predomi- 
nance of  Will,  and  the  other  from  predominance  of  Under- 
standing. Translated  to  Heaven,  they  range  themselves  in 
Two  Kingdoms;  the  higher  of  each  division  acting  as  the 
Brain  and  the  lower  as  tlic  Body. 

The  existence  and  order  of  the  Three  Heavens  and  Two 
KingdoiiiB  were  represented  in  the  Courts  of  the  Temple  at 
Jerusalem.  There  were  Three  Courts,  and  the  Outer  Court 
was  two-fold,  signifying  its  division  and  relation  to  the 
Inmost  and  Inner  Court.s.  Oberlin,  who  was  a  reader  of 
^  He-uven  and  Ilelly^  had  a  plan  of  the  Temple  hung  on  the 
wall  of  his  church,  and  taught  his  hearers,  that  according  to 
tlie  degree  of  their  regeneration  would  be  their  place  in  the 
Heavenly  Kingdoms. 

'  All  perfection  increases  towards  the  interiors,  and  de- 
'  creases  towards  the  exteriors,  because  interior  things  are 

*  nearer  to  the  Uivino,  and  in  themselves  purer  ;  but  exterior 

*  things  arc  more  remote  from  the  Divine,  and  in  themselves 

*  grosser.      Hence  the  perfection   of  the  Celestial  Angela 


♦  Noji,  94  to  97,  and  ^Jrennn  Ctrlfntith*  No.  9J4i. 
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*  immensely  exceeds  the  perfection  of  the  Spiritual,  and  the 

'  perfection  of  the  Spiritual  that  of  the  Natural  Angels.'* 

The  Celestial  Angela  form  the  Priestly  Kingdom  of  the 
Lord^  and  in  the  Word  are  styled  His  Habitation,  The 
Spiritual  Aogeb  form  Ilis  Regal  Kingdom^  and  in  the 
Word  are  styled  Hie  Throne,  On  Earth  the  Lord  was 
called  .Tesus  from  the  celestial  aspect  and  Christ  from  the 
spiritual. 

'  From  places  of  instruction  hi  the  World  of  Spirits, 
'  novitiate  Angels  pass  to  their  homes  in  the  Heavens  by 

*  eight  waysj  four  of  which  lead  to  the  Celestial  and  four  to 
'  the  Spiritual  Kingdom.  The  ways  which  lead  to  the 
'  Celestial  Kingdom  ascend  eastwards,  and  are  lined  with 
'  olives  and  fruit  trees  of  many  kinds :  the  ways  which  lead 
'  to  the  Spiritual  Kingdom  ascend  westwards,  and  are 
'  adorned  with  vines  and  laurels :  and  this  because  vines  .and 

*  laurels  correspond  to  the  affection  of  truth  and  its  uses, 
^  whilst  olives  and  fruit  trees  answer  to  the  affection  of  good 

*  and  its  uses.'f 

The  Universal  Heaven  is  a  Man* 

The  Angels,  classified  with  exquisite  nicety  according  to 
their  varieties  of  character,  in  combination  form  a  Grand  or 
Divine  Man. 

*  This  is  an  arcanum  as  yet  unknown  on  Earth,  though 

*  most  perfectly  In  the  Heavens,  where  it  constitutes  the 
'  chief  science  of  tlie  Angels  and  a  means  of  vast  intelligence. 

'  Heaven  is  distinguished  like  the  Human  Body  into 
'  parts  and  members,  and  the  Angels  know  to  which  function 

*  every  Society  belongs ;  and  hence  they  say,  that  so  and  so 

*  is  in  the  Head,  or  Breast,  or  Loins,  or  Hands,  or  Feet, 

*  The  Angels  do  not  sec  Heaven  as  a  Man,  for  it  is  im- 
'  possible  for  the  Universal  Heaven  to  fall  under  the  view  of 
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'  any  inillvlJual ;  Ijut  tliey  sometimee  sec  a  remote  Society, 

*  conflistliig  of  many  thouaandB,  in  the  Human  Form. 

'  As  every  Angel  U  a  Jfaii,  so  every  Society  of  Angels  is 

*  a  Jlim^  and  all  Hocietiea  of  Heaven  together  form  the  Grand 

*  Man/* 

We  have  here  a  new  illustration  of  Swedenborg*s  old 
and  favourite  dogma,  that  the  Method  of  Nature  is  every- 
where the  same ;  tliat  wliat  i»  true  of  the  least  is  true  of  the 
largest ;  and  that  the  Philosopher  must  take  care  never  to 
be  misled  by  size  into  supposing  difference. 

The  assertion,  that  each  Society  of  Angels  and  the 
Universal  Heaven  are  in  the  Human  Form,  is  usually  cited 
against  Swcdcuhorg  as  the  very  height  of  mysticism  or 
absurdity-  Nevertheless,  nothing  is  more  credible  when 
reasonably  stated. 

What  indeed  can  a  Society  of  Men  or  Angels  be,  other 
than  an  enlarged  Man  ?  ^Vhat  is  any  Society,  but  an  Indi- 
vidtial  magnified  ? 

A  solitary  Man  would  do  everything  for  himself,  pain- 
fully and  Imperfectly ;  but  when  he  tinds  neighbours,  they 
share  with  him  the  business  of  existence,  and  in  co-operation 
toil  is  diminished  and  comforts  multiplied.  In  Society  it  is 
diascovered,  that  each  Individual  has  some  special  skill  or 
strength,  and  to  each  is  assigned  some  function  answering 
thereto.  The  business  which  the  solitary  Man  roughly 
attempted  to  overtake  is  detailed  amongst  a  multitude  of 
hands,  and  is  accomplished  with  a  fiiUiie^ss  and  perfection 
impossible  to  any  single  pair.  Thus  in  Society,  a  Man^a 
fellows  practically  say  to  him, ''  Do  your  best  for  us  and  we 
"shall  do  our  best  for  you;"  and  as  Society  enlarges  and 
the  division  of  labour  extends  to  minutiae,  the  Individual  is 
redeemed  more  and  more  from  the  misery  and  drudgery  of 
solitude.     Man  verily  is  a  social  being! 
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Is  it  not  therefore  manifest,  that  Sacietj  is  nothing  else 
than  the  recons  I  ruction  and  dcvelopement  of  5Ian  on  a  largo 
scale?  Society  does  nothing,  Society  can  do  nothing,  which 
does  not  lie  in  germ,  at  least,  in  every  Individual,  In 
Soclotj  the  finest  faculty  of  each  Individual  is  sought  out 
and  Bet  to  work  (to  apeak  ideally  of  Earth  but  actually  of 
Heaven) ;  and  by  the  appointment  of  the  peculiar  strength 
and  skill  of  each  to  its  appropriate  use,  a  new  big  Man  is 
built  up,  excellent  at  every  point. 

Thus  Swedenborg  h  to  be  understood,  wlien  he  asserts 
that  Heaven,  and  each  Society  of  Heaven,  le  in  the  Human 
Form  ;  and  by  no  means  limiting  the  asisertion  to  the 
Aiigelic  World — 

*'  The  whole  Human  Hace,  the  men  of  a  Kingdom,  of  a 
'  Province,  of  a  City,  and  of  a  Household,  are  each  in  the 
'  Lord's  view  a  Man  ;  not,'  he  cautiously  observes,  '  that  the 
'  Men  themselves  so  appwr  together^  but  the  nse^s  which  they 

*  perform  in  association  are  the  uses  of  one  Man.  ,  ,  ,  Hence 

*  it  is  evident,  that  all  the  English  appear  before  the  Lord 
'  as  One  Man  ;  likewise  all  the  L>utch,  all  the  Germans,  all 

*  the  Swedes  and  Danes,  also  the  French,  the  Spaniards,  the 

*  Poles,  the  liussians  ;  either  as  JTan-jVngels  or  Man-Derila, 

*  according  to  the  character  of  their  uses/* 

We  must  be  careful  in  reading  Swedenborg'a  ascription 
of  the  Human  Form  to  Society,  not  to  confound  Form  with 
Shape,  and  thereby  overturn  his  science  into  nonsense. 
Foi-m  wc  attribute  indiiforently  to  Mind  and  Matter,  but 
Shape  flohdy  to  Matter.  Tlie  Mind  is  in  the  Human  Fonn, 
the  Brain  is  in  the  Human  Form,  but  neither  is  in  the  Human 
Shape,  though  the  Body,  which  is  in  the  Human  Shape,  is 
derived  from  the  Mind  through  the  Brain,  and  in  every 
nerve,  tissue  and  particle  corresponds  to  and  expresses 
something  existing  in  its  LTnseen  Mental  Origin.     Form, 

*  *  Dimn€  Lqvc  and  Wittlmn^^  from  '  ApocaIffp$e  IijqtUiineU.* 
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Swedenborg  defines  as  application  to  Uee ;  and  wherever, 
therefore,  he  finds  any  function  m  Mind  or  Society  correa- 
pon cling,  for  instance,  to  that  of  the  Eye  or  the  Hand  in  the 
Body,  ho  idcntififs  that  mental  or  siocial  function  with  the 
Eye  of  Hand*  U  the  Uses  are  similar,  he  gives  them  the 
i^anie  name,  however  diverse  in  appearance — though  one  be 
an  effort  of  the  invisible  Mind,  another  the  edict  of  a 
Statesman,  and  another  the  march  of  an  Army*  In  tho 
UuiverHc — thti  Macrocosm — he  asHurca  us  there  is  nothing 
which  has  not  its  analogue  in  tlie  Body  of  Man — the  IVlicro- 
cosm.  Hence  therefore  wlien  he  asserts  that  an  association 
like  the  House  of  Commons  is  in  the  Human  Form  he  does 
not  mean,  what  is  manifestly  untrne,  that  it  is  in  the  Human 
Shape,  but  that  functions  corresponding  to  those  of  tlic 
Human  Body  are  repeated  by  the  Commons  on  another 
scale,  and  on  another  plane  of  existence.  The  leaders  of 
the  House  fulfil  the  same  Use  as  the  Brain  in  the  Body,  and 
their  followers  the  same  Uses  as  the  subordinate  organs  and 
mcmliers  ;  and  moreover^  just  so  far  a*  the  House  complies 
with  the  pattern  of  a  perfect  and  healthy  human  organism, 
is  the  possibility  of  its  efficiency  ;  and  just  so  far  as  it  falls 
short  of  that  pattern,  is  its  existence  maimed  or  diseased. 

Hobbes  IS  not  a  philoi*opher  to  whom  we  should  report 
for  spiritual  instruction,  but  he  saw  clearly  that  a  Conmion- 
wealth  was  an  enlargement  of  Man,  or,  as  he  atheistically 
puts  it,  *  An  Artificial  Man/  In  his  introduction  to  ^  Leviathan^^ 
published  in  1(151,  he  observes  tluit  Nature  is  the  art  by 
wiiich  God  miide  tlic  World,  which  art  Mioi  has  sometimes 
imitated  in  making  a  kind  of  Artificial  AuiinaU  Such,  in 
his  opinion,  a  Watch  may  be  esteemed  ;  for,  says  he,  Wliat 
is  the  heart  but  a  spring,  the  nerves  but  so  many  strings, 
and  the  juints  hut  so  many  wheels?  The  art  of  Man,  he 
adds,  has  gone  yet  further,  and  attempted  no  less  than 
making  a  resemblance  of  the  most  perfect  work  of  Nature, 
which  is  Man — ^  For  by  art  is  created  that  great  Leviathan 
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*  called  a  Commonwealth  or  State  (in  Latin  Cmias)^  wliicli 

*  is  but  an  Artificial  Man,  though  of  greater  ataturc  and 

'  strength,  lu  which  the  8overeignty  ifl  an  Artificial  8oul,  as 
'  giving  life  and  motion  to  the  whole  Body  ;  the  ilagistratca 

*  and  other  officers  of  judicature  and  execution,  Artificial 

*  Jointa ;  reward  and  punishment  (by  which,  fastened  to  the 

*  fear  of  the  Hovereignty,  every  joint  and  nicmher  is  moved 
^  to  perform  its  duty)  are  the  Nerves  tliut  do  the  same  in  the 
'  Body  Natural ;  the  wealth  and  riclies  of  all  the  particular 
*Meml)er8  are  the  strength    (Salus  Populi)    and   people's 

*  safety  ;  Counsellors',  by  wliom  all  things  needful  for  it  to 

*  know  are  suggested  to  it,  are  the  meujory  ;  equity  and 

*  laws,  the  artiiieial   Reason    and  Will  ;    concord,  health  ; 

*  sedition,  sickness  ;  and  civil  war,  death.     Lastly,  the  pacts 

*  and  covenants,  by  which  the  piers  of  the  Body  Pcditic  were 

*  at  first  made,  set  together  and  united,  resemble  that^<f^,  or 

*  the  Let  us  make  J/«w,  pronounced  by  God  in  the  creation.* 

This  doctrine  of  the  correspondence  between  Society 
and  the  Human  Body  is  as  ancient  as  thought,  and  indeed 
underlies  all  speech  concerning  Society ♦  The  old  fable  of 
the  Belly  and  the  Members  la  a  fine  illustration  of  the 
universal  sense  of  its  truth,  and  St.  Paul  never  reasons 
more  vigourously  and  persuasively  than  when  he  tells  the 
Ephesians,  '  We  are  members  of  Christ's  Body,  of  His  flesh, 
^  and  of  His  bones  ;'  and  the  Corinthians,  ^  Know  ye  not  that 

*  your  bodies  are  members  of  Christ  ?  He  that  is  joined 
'  unto  the  Lord  is  one  spirit.  Ye  are  the  Body  of  Christ, 
'  and  members   in  particular.      The  Body  is  not  one,  but 

*  many  :  there  be  many  members,  but  one  Body.  The  eye 
'  cannot  say  unto  the  hand,  I  have  no  need  of  thee ;  nor  can 
^  the  head  to  the  feet,  I  liave  no  need  of  you.  If  one 
'  member  sufier,  all  the  memlxTs  suffer  with  it ;  or  if  one 

*  member  be  honoured,  all  the  members  rejoice  %vith  it.*  And 
to  the  Bomans,  *  For  as  we  have  many  members  in  one 

*  body,  and  all  members  have  not  the  same  office,  so  we^ 
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*  being  many,  we  one  Body  in  Clirist,  and  every  one 
'  members  one  of  another,'* 

These  analogies,  8wedenl>org  convinces  ns,  are  by  no 
means  fanciful,  but  that  the  Church,  whose  life  id  Christ,  ia 
as  veritably  a  llan  as  to  Form  (that  is  to  say,  as  to  the 
relation  and  connection  of  the  Usts  of  its  Members)  as  any 
structure  of  flesli  and  bones  which  we  dignify  with  the  title 
of  Humanity, 

Thus  in  the  Unman  Form,  the  Angels  find  the  plan  of 
their  Society,  of  their  Heaven,  and  of  the  Universe  of 
Heavens ;  and  know  precisely  their  place  in  the  Grand 
Human  Economy,  and  find  all  their  joy  in  the  faithful 
exercise  of  their  own  little  tunction  there. 

Why  Ueaven  is  a  Man, 
Heaven  is  in  the  Human  Form  because  the  Lord,  who  is 
the  Life  of  Heaven,  is  a  ^lan.     '  It  is  common  for  the  Angels 
^  to  say,  that  the  Lord  alone  is  a  Man,  and  that  they  are 

*  Men  from  Him,  and  that  every  one  is  a  Man  in  so  far  as  he 

*  receives  and  manifests  the  Lord- 

*  No  Angel  in  all  the  Heavens  ever  perceives  the  Divine 

*  in  any  other  than  the  Human  Form  ;  and  what  is  wonderful, 
'  they  who  are  in  the  superior  Heavens  are  not  able  to  think 
'  of  the  Divine  otherwise.     Hence  the  wiser  the  Angels  arc, 

*  the  more  clearly  they  perceive,  that  God  is  in  a  Human 
^  Format 

Swedenborg  thus  resolves  Heaven  and  Humanity  into 
God — the  Lord.  Angels  and  ilen  are  in  themselves  dead 
husks,  but  vivified  by  the  Divine  Presence.  The  Lord  is 
the  All  in  All  of  Heaven — of  Mankind.  Heaven  is  not 
Heaven  from  the  iVngela,  but  from  the  Lord.     Wisdom  and 


*  EjiheatanB  v.,  26.;  I.  Oorinthians,  vi.,  15^  17  and  xiL,  14  to  31 ;  and 
Rumans  xiL|  4,  5. 
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Love  aro  no  more  than  the  Lord  manifest  in  the  Angel — the 
II an.     *  In  Heaven  to  love  the  Lord  does  not  mean  to  love 

'  iliin  as  to  Person,  but  to  love  the  Goodness  and  Truth 
'  which  arc  from  Ilim'*— that  is  to  say,  to  worship  Him  as 
manifest  in  His  Creatures.  The  Angels  clearly  perceiving 
that  they  can  do  no  good  nor  think  any  truth  of  them- 
selves, and  that  the  lovo  in  their  hearts  and  the  wisdom  in 
their  nnderstandings  aro  the  Lord*8  in  them,  disown  all 
merit,  all  self-righteousness. 

*  Spirits  who  arrogate  merit  and  righteousness  are  not 

*  received  Into  Heaven,  The  Angels  avoid  them  as  stupid 
'and  as  thieves;  as  stupid  because  they  do  not  know,  that 
'  of  themselves  they  are  lifeless,  and  as  thieves  because  they 

*  rob  the  Lord  of  what  is  His.'f 

We  shall  have  further  occasion  to  speak  of  Swedenhorg's 
exposition  of  the  mystery  of  consciousness  and  of  the 
transfer  of  freedom  and  personality  from  the  Creator  to  the 
Creature,  and  here  content  ourselves  with  the  simple  state- 
ment of  the  fact,  that  Heaven  in  its  innumerable  myriads  of 
forms  of  manhood  and  womanhood,  in  its  love  and  its 
wisdom,  its  joy  and  its  brightness,  derives  all  at  every 
instant  from  the  Lord. 

W©  now  turn  to  a  description  of  the  external  order  and 
appearance  of  the  Heavens. 

Swedenhorg  tells  us,  that  an  Angel  or  a  Devil  dwell 3 
in  circumstances  corresponding  in  every  particular  to  his 
spiritual  character,  and  varied  at  every  instant  with  the 
alternations  of  that  character.  What  a  Spirit  is  the  HjHrit 
weg;  insides  and  outsides,  the  unseen  and  the  seen  evermore 
perfectly  harmonize.  Hence^  in  a  word,  Heaven  is  loveli- 
ness, and  Hell  is  ugliness. 

In  the  following  pages  we  shall  do  no  more  than  supply 


•  No,  15. 
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a  few  illustrations  of  this  great  Law  of  Correspondence 
between  Character  and  Appearance. 

The  Sun  of  Ueaveru 

Since  the  Lord  is  the  Life  of  the  Angels,  He  pertbrce 
appears  before  them  as  theix  Sun ;  what  He  is  withinj  He  is 
manifest  without.  In  the  Wills  of  the  Angels,  He  is  love, 
and  in  their  Understandings^  He  is  wisdom;  and  this  inner 
fact,  transferred  to  the  sphere  of  vision,  results  in  Hi« 
appearance  as  the  Sun  of  Heaven,  whose  heat  corresponds 
to  each  AngeFs  love,  and  whose  light  corresponds  to  each 
Angers  wisdom.  Every  .Augel  dwells  in  just  such  heat  and 
light  as  answers  to  his  love  and  wisdom, 

*  To  every  one  the  Sun  appears  diflereutly,  even  as  every 
'  one  receives  the  Lord  differently.  To  the  Celestial  Angels, 
^  the  Sun  appears  fiery  and  flaming  ;  to  the  Spiritual  Angela, 

*  white  and  brilliant;  the  one  Kingdom  receiving  more  of 
'  the  Divine  Good  and  the  other  more  of  the  Divine  Truth. 

*  Cioodnesfl  and  Truth  are  not  two  but  one  in  the  Lord,  but 
'are  separated  in  the  Angels,  The  most  perfect  Angels 
^  are  those,  who  receive  His  Love  and  Wisdom  in  equal 

*  measure.'* 

As  to  the  existence  of  the  Spiritual  Sun,  Swedenborg 
cites  his  own  experience — 

*  That  the  Lord  really  appears  in  Heaven  as  a  Sun,  has 

*  not  only  been  revealed  to  me  by  Angela,  but  also  on  several 
'  occasions  by  actual  sight. 

'  The  light  of  Heaven  far  exceeds  the  mid-day  light  of 
'  our  Earth.  I  have  often  seen  it,  even  in  the  tune  of  oven- 
'  ing  and  night,  and  can  testify  that  the  liglit  of  our  Natural 
'  Sun  is  as  shade  in  comparison.  Its  whiteness  and  bright- 
'  ness  surpass  all  description/ f 


♦  Ko8.  118  and  133, 
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The  Lord  ia  also  seen  by  the  Angels  at  times  in  an 
angelic  form.  He  possesses  an  Angel  with  Hia  Spirit,  so 
that  the  private  consciousness  of  the  Angel  is  aubclued^  and 
the  Angel  speaks  as  the  Lord,  and  is  seen  and  heard  by  the 
Angels  as  the  Lord* 

'  I  have  seen  the  Lord  in  an  angelic  fomi  out  of  the  Sun, 

*  and  a  little  beneath  it  at  a  great  altitude,  and  also  near 

*  at  hand  with  a  resplendent  countenance;  and  once  as  a 
^  flaming  beam  in  the  midst  of  the  Angels/^ 

The  Sun  of  Heaven  does  not  appear  above  the  head,  or 
in  the  zenith,  but  before  the  faces  of  the  Angels  at  an  angle 
of  45"^;  nor  does  the  Sun  move  from  that  position,  but 
remains  steadily  fixed  in  the  East,  as  the  common  centre 
whence  all  direction  and  determination  are  derived.f 

The  Angels  of  the  Celestial  Kingdom,  who  dwell  pecu- 
liarly in  the  tSun*s  warmth,  spread  themselves  in  their  ranks 
from  the  East  to  the  West,  declining  in  love  as  they  recede 
westwards.  The  Angels  of  the  Spiritual  Kingdom,  whose 
peculiar  joy  is  the  light,  spread  themselves  in  their  ranks 
from  the  South  to  the  North,  declioing  in  wisdom  as  they 
recede  northwards. 

The  order  of  Earth  is  inverted  in  Heaven;  here  the 
centre  of  gravity  is  the  centre  of  the  Earth  ;  there  the 
centre  of  attraction  is  the  Sun,  As  in  this  World,  however 
we  move,  our  bodies  remain  steadily  rehited  to  the  centre  of 
the  Earth,  so  in  Heaven,  however  an  Angel  may  tuni,  the 
Sun  in  the  East  is  constantly  before  his  ftice. 

*  The  Angels  have  the  East  befure  tlieni  whitlicrsoever 
^  they  turn*  They  bend  their  faces  and  bodies  in  every 
^  direction  like  Men,  but  the  East  is  always  before  their 

*  eyes. 

^  That  the  Angels  have  the  Lord  constantly  before  them 

*  has  been  made  known  to  me  by  much  experience ;  but 


♦  Nwi.  55,  70  nail  121. 
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'  whenever  I  Lave  been  in  company  with  the  Angels,  the 

*  Lord  has  been  sensibly  present  before  my  face,  not  seen 

*  indeed,  but  perceived  in  light. 

*  That  there  is  Buch  a  turning  to  the  Lord,  is  one  of  the 

*  wonders  of  Heaven  ;  for  it  is  possible  for  ni<iny  Angels  to 

*  be  in  the  same  place,  and  one  may  tnrn  his  face  and  body 

*  in  one  direction,  and  another  in  another,  and  yet  all  see  the 
'  Lord  hefurc  them  ;  and  every  one  have  the  South  on  his 

*  right  handj  the  North  on  his  left,  and  the  West  behind.'* 

Times  and  Seasons  wifh  Uie  Angeh. 

Heaven  has  its  Times  and  Seasons,  but  not  with  the 
nnifonnity  of  l^arth.  In  Heaven  there  is  no  bleak  winter, 
and  no  dark  night ;  but  there  is  brightness  and  there  is 
dulhiesf*,  there  is  spring  and  summer,  morning,  and  noon, 
and  evening,  all  produced  by,  and  answering  to,  similar 
alternations  in  the  minds  of  the  Angela. 

*  The  Angels  are  not  constantly  in  the  same  state  of 

*  love,  nor,  consequently,  of  wisdouK     Sometimes  they  are 

*  in  a  state  of  intense  love,  and  sometimes  in  a  state  of  love 

*  not  so  intense,  decreasing  by  degrees  from  its  greatest  to 
'  its  least  intensity.     When  they  are  in  the  greatest  degree 

*  of  love,  they  are  in  the  light  and  heat  of  tlieir  life,  or  in 
'  their  brightness  and  delight ;  but  when  they  are  in  the 
'  least  degree,  they  are  in  shade  or  cold,  or  in  their  state  of 

*  dimness  and  apathy,  from  which  they  rise  again  by  degrees 

*  to  their  foraier  heiglit  of  joy.     These  states  do  not  succeed 

*  each  other  uniformly,  but  with  variety,  like  the  variations 
'  of  light  and  shade,  heat  and  cold,  which  change  with 
'  perpetual  variety  within  our  natural  year.'f 

The  Angels  say  these  changes  do  not  originate  in  the 
Sun,  who  is  ever  the  same,  but  in  themselves,  and  indicate 
a  partial  relapse  from  love  into  self-love.     In  theii*  states  of 
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dimneas,  when  tliG  8an  becomea  as  a  Moon,  they  are 
rewcwedly  convincecl  that  there  is  no  joy  apart  from  the 
Lord. 

*  When  the  Angela  are  in  their  lost  state,  which  is  when 

*  left  to  self-love,  they  begin  to  be  sad,     I  have  conversed 

*  with  them  when  in  that  state,  and  have  seen  their  sadness ; 
'  but  tltey  said  that  they  hoped  soon  to  return  to  their 

*  pristine  love,  and  thus  as  it  were  again  into  Heaven  ;  for 

*  it  is  Heaven  to  them  to  be  withheld  from  self-love.'* 

Moreover,  without  such  changes  even  heavenly  life 
would  lose  its  zest.  Eternal  uniformity  would  lapse  into 
eternal  misery  ;  life  would  be  wcarinuss,  and  sleep  unto 
death  welcome  in  a  land  of  flat  unvaried  pleasantness. 
Heaven  is  Human  Nature  beatified^  and  in  Heaven,  Human 
Nature  has  its  every  desire  satisfied,  and  variety  or  change 
is  not  the  least  of  its  necessities. 

No  Time  in  Heaven, 

There  are  n^  clocks  in  Heaven.  What  we  in  the  World 
call  Time,  marked  into  days  by  the  reel  of  the  Earth  on  its 
axis  and  into  years  by  its  race  round  the  Sun,  is  unknown 
to  the  Angels.  ( hitsidc  themselves  they  have  no  gauge  for 
Time.  Day  and  its  brightness  lasts  as  long  as  they  arc  in 
delight,  and  evening  prevails  as  theii-  delight  Bubaldcs.  Time 
is  subject  to  4hem,  and  not  they  to  Time ;  the  only  clocks 
are  their  hearts ;  by  their  states  alone  reckoning  is  kept,  and 
their  days  are  merely  tlie  measure  of  their  desires. 

*  Events  succeed  each  other  in  Heaven  as  on  Earth,  but 

*  the  Angola  have  no  notion  or  idea  of  Time  external  to 
'  themselves.  They  do  not  even  know  w^hat  is  meant  by  a 
'  year,  a  mouth,  a  week,  a  day,  an  hour,  to-day,  to-morrow, 

*  yesterday  ;  and  when  they  hear  them  named  by  Man,  they 


•  No.  100;  and  'Araim  OflmUa,*  Nob.  694,  7S1,  1»023.  I»U44.  £J,334-86, 
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*  tranBlatc  them  into  States  of  Mind.    Hence  it  is  that  Timca 

*  in  the  Word  signify  States.'* 

All  this  may  appear  very  strange,  but  it  flows  as  an 
inevitable  consequence  from  the  law  which  subordinates  the 
phenomena  of  tlie  Spiritual  World  to  the  Mind  of  the  Angel 
— ^or  the  Devil.  Our  life  here  moreover  will  supply  many 
indications  of  the  truth  of  what  Swedeuhorg  tells  U3.  ITow 
short  an  hour  is  when  passed  with  a  pleasant  friend,  and 
how  long  an  hour  is  when  passed  on  the  rack  of  anxiety  I 
Yet  we  must  know,  that  sixty  minutes,  independently  of  tlie 
Mind,  are  never  longer  or  shorter.     'Jacob  served  seven 

*  years  for  Rachel,  and  they  seemed  unto  him  but  a  few 

*  days,  for  the  love  he  had  to  her.'  Our  real  life  is  altogether 
above  the  vicissitudes  of  days  and  years ;  we  are  old  as  our 
hearts  wither  with  selfishness,  and  ever  young  as  they  grow 
tender  and  true. 

'  Since  the  Angels  have  no  idea  of  Time,  they  have  a 
'  different  idea  of  Eternity  from  what  is  entertained  on 
'  Earth.  Eternity  is  perceived  by  them  as  Infinite  State, 
'  not  as  Infinite  Time.  I  was  once  thinking  about  Eternity, 
'  and  by  the  idea  of  Time  I  could  perceive  what  was  meant 

*  by  To  Eternity^  namely,  existence  without  end ;  but  I  could 

*  form  no  conception  of  what  was  F)^om  Eternity^  and  there- 

*  fore  none  of  what  God  had  done  from  Eternity  before 

*  Creation.    When  anxiety  arose  in  my  mind  on  this  account, 

*  I  was  elevated  into  the  sphere  of  Heaven,  and  thus  into 
'  that  perception  of  Eternity  in  which  the  Angels  are,  and 

*  then  I  was  enlightened  to  see,  that  Eternity  nmst  not  be 
'  thought  of  from  Time,  but  from  State ;  and  thus  a  percep- 

*  tion  of  From  Eternity  was  communicated  to  me.'f 

♦  Nob.  162  and  165. 

t  No.  167.     *I  once  thought  of  the  esMnoo  and  omnipreacnce  of  God 

*  from  Etcmity,  tbat  is  of  God  before  the  creation  of  the  Earth  ;  and  because 

*  1  cotild  not  remove  Spaces  and  Times  from  my  thoughts,  I  waii  brought  into 
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arc  appearances  of  Space,  just  as  on  Earth,  bnt  matead  ot 
being  fixed,  they  are  altogether  subject  to  the  Minds  of  the 
Angela,  Tlie  distance  between  London  and  Melbourne  is 
fixed  beyond  the  influence  of  the  Mind,  and  a  friend  in  the 
one  city,  however  ardently  he  may  desire  to  meet  a  friend 
in  the  other,  will  consume  a  certain  number  of  days  in  the 
passage;  but  in  Heaven  th©  case  is  quite  otherwise;  the 
hot  desire  in  Heaven  would  annihilate  the  appearance  of 
distance. 

'  When  an  Angel  goes  from  one  place  to  another  ho 

*  arrives  sooner  when  he  is  ardent,  and  later  when  he  is 

*  indifferent ;    the  way,  whilst  it  remains  the  same,  being 

*  shortened  or  lengthened  for  Iiim,  in  accordance  with  the 

*  force  of  his  impulse.    This  I  have  often  seen,  and  wondered 

*  that  it  should  be  so.'* 

The  appearances  of  Space  in  the  Spiritual  World  indicate 
nothing  but  differences  of  character;  and  hence  it  is,  that 
those  who  arc  of  kindred  ntind  dwell  together,  and  those 
who  are  of  dissimilar  mind  apart  ;  and  the  extent  of 
characteristic  difference  is  represented  in  corresponding 
separation  as  to  Space.  Nothing  can  overcome  these  dis- 
tances in  the  Spiritual  World  but  sympathy.  Between 
Heaven  and  Hell  a  great  gulf  is  fixed.  Angel  and  Devil 
can  seldom  meet,  nor  even  Angels  of  different  regions  inter- 
mingle without  suffering.  The  widest  spaces  of  Earth  any 
one  may  traverse,  but  the  spaces  of  the  Spiritual  World 


'■nidety;  for  tUc  idea  of  Nfttiwe  entcrod  instuad  of  God:  but  it  ww  «aid  to 
*  mflj  *'  Reroovc  tbe  idojis  of  Time  und  Space,  and  you  wiU  Fce."  I  did  so, 
'  And  then  I  saw ;  and  from  tliat  time  forth  I  wag  enabled  to  think  of  God 
*/rom  Eternity/     '  De  Amore  ConjugitiUt^  Xo.  328- 
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are  impassable  aave  to  a  uuiversal  ajmpatliy,  which,  we 
apprehend  J  few  or  none  possesg* 

'  Hence  it  may  be  seen,  that  although  there  are  Spacea 

*  in  Heaven  as  real  as  on  Earth,  yet  nothing  in  Heaven  ia 

*  measured  by  Space,  but  by  States  of  Mind;  and  no  notion 
'  or  idea  of  Space,  apart  from  ilind,  can  enter  the  thoughts 
'  of  the  Angels/* 

The  scenery  of  Heaven  being  thus  plastic  to  the  Minds 
of  the  Angels,  it  need  not  be  concluded,  that  it  has  little 
permanence.  There  is  as  much  fixity  in  heavenly  scenery  as 
there  is  in  angelic  character ;  and  angelic  character  having 
emerged  from  the  turmoil  and  probation  of  Earth,  haa 
entered  into  peace  and  assurance  for  ever.  Yet  even  in  the 
light  of  our  transitory  e^irthly  experience  we  may  know,  that 
character  in  its  essential  structure  changes  slowly,  if  at  all, 
and  were  its  perturbations  displayed  in  Mature,  they  would 
be  represented  by  cloud  and  sunshine,  cold  and  heat,  wind 
and  rain,  rather  by  cataclysms,  by  deluge  and  earthquake. 
Even  so  the  basis  of  an  Angel's  character  is  repeated  in  the 
groundwork  of  his  landscape,  and  the  variations  of  Ida 
thoughts  and  feelings  in  superficial  phenomena  thereupon. 

The  Homes  of  the  Angth, 

'  Whenever  I  have  conversed  with  the  Angels  mouth  to 
mouth,  I  have  been  present  with  them  in  their  houses,  which 
are  exactly  like  those  of  Earth,  but  more  beautiful.     They 

'  contain  chambers,  parlours,  and  bed  rooms  in  great  num- 
bers, courts  also,  and  around  them  gardens,  shrubbericBi 

'-  and  fields. 

*  Where  Angels  live  in  society,  their  houses  are  arranged 
in  the  form  of  a  city,  with  streets,  lanes,  and  squares, 

'  exactly  like  the  cities  on  our  Earth.     It  has  been  granted 

•  me  to  walk  through  them,  and  to  look  about  on  every  side, 

*t  No».  195  una  ^m. 
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*  and  occasionally  to  enter  the  houses.     This  occurred  when 

*  I  was  wide  awake,  and  when  my  inner  eyes  were  opened. 

'  I  have  seen  palaces  In  Heaven  magnificent  beyond  de- 

*  ftcription.    Their  upper  parts  were  refulgent,  as  if  they  were 

*  pure  gold,  and  their  lower  parts  as  if  they  were  precious 

*  stones.     Some  were  more  splendid  than  others,  and  the 

*  splendour  without  was  equalled  by  the  magnificence  within. 

*  The  rooms  were  ornamented  as  neither  language  nor  science 

*  can  adequately  describe.     On  the  south  were  paradiacs  in 

*  which  all  things  were  in  like  manner  glorious.     In  some 

*  places  the  leaves  of  the  trees  were  like  silver  and  the  fruits 
'  like  gold.    The  colours  of  the  flowers,  which  were  arranged 

*  in  beds,  were  like  rainbows.    The  grounds  were  contiguous 

*  to  other  palaces,  which  terminated  the  view. 

'  The  Architecture  of  Ueaven  is  such,  tliat  one  might  say 
*it  is  the  very  Art  itself;  nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at, 

*  because  that  Art  is  indeed  from  Heaven, 

'  The  Angels  said  that  such   things,  and  innumerable 

*  others  still  more  perfect,  are  presented  before  their  eyes 

*  by  the  Lord,  but  that  nevertheless  they  delight  their  minds 

*  more  than  their  eyes,  for  in  all  they  discern  correspondences 
'  of  things  Divine.'* 

The  houses  and  furniture  of  the  Angels  vary  from 
simplicity  to  magnificence,  according  to  their  owner's  intelli- 
gence and  usefulness,  and  consequent  dignity.  Houses  in 
Heaven  are  not  constructed  by  hand  like  houses  on  Earth, 
but  are  created  by  the  Lord  for  each  Angel  through  each 
AngeFs  character.  There  is  nothing,  indeed,  in  any  angelic 
mansion  which  does  not  correspond  to  something  in  the 
Mind  of  the  householder. 

Sweden borg  has  much  to  say  in  many  places  of  the 
glories  of  the  Heavens,  but  his  descriptions  usually  run  in 
commonplaces  concerning  gorgeous  architecture  and   up- 
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holstery  ia  gold  and  silver  and  precious  stones^  and  partt- 
disea  after  Dutch  patterns.  He  la  a  poor  baud  at  paintings 
celestial  scenery,  but  a  lively  imagination  may  find  abundant 
ftcope  and  warrant  for  working  from  tlio  principles  he  lays 
down. 

^  The  AngcU  of  tbe  Lord's  Celestial  Kingdom  dwell,  for 
'  tbo  most  part,  on  mono  tains  ;  tbo,Hc  of  the  Spiritual  King- 

*  dom  on  hills  ;  and  tlie  Angels  of  the  lowest  parts  of  Heaven 

*  in  rocky  places* 

*  There  are  also  Angels  who  do  not  live  in  Societies,  but 

*  in  separate  Ikjuhcs  and  families.  These  dwell  in  the  midat 
'  of  Heaven,  and  are  the  best  of  the  Angels.' * 

The  Angeh  are  Men  and  Women, 

It  IS  Bcarcely  necessary  to  state,  what  has  all  aloug  been 
asserted  or  ii-HHunied,  that  Death  works  no  change  whatever 
on  lliiman  Nature,  beyond  the  destruction  of  the  niatcsrial 
body,  and  that  Men  and  Women  awake  in  the  World  of 
Spirits  so  perfectly  tlieiimt^ves,  so  completely  Men  and 
Women,  that  it  often  refjuires  some  effort  to  reali^sc  the  fact 
that  they  have  risen  from  Earth  to  Spirit. 

'  From  all  my  experience,  which  has  now  continued  for 

*  many  years,  I  can  declare  and  solemnly  atErm,  that  the 

*  Angelic  Form  is  in  every  respect  Human  ;  that  Angels 
'  have  faces,  eyes,  ears,  breasts,  arms,  hands  and  feet ;  that 

*  they  see,  hear,  ufid  converse  with  each  other,  and,  in  a 

*  word,  lack  no  external  attribute  of  Man,  except  the  mate- 
'  rial  body. 

*  I  have  se^^n  Angels  in  their  own  light,  which  exceeds 
'  by  many  degrees  the  noon-day  light  of  Earth,  and  in  that 
'  light  I  Ijave  observed  all  parts  of  their  faces  more  distinctly 
'  and  clearly  than  ever  I  did  the  faoea  of  Men  on  Earth. 
'  It   has   also   been   granted   me  to  see  an  Angel   of  the 
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'  Inmost  Heaven.  His  countenance  was  brighter  and  more 
^  resplendent  than  the  faces  of  the  iVugels  of  the  Outer 
'  Ileavena.     I  exataiued  him  closely,  and  found  him  a  Man 

*  in  all  perfection/  * 

Again  he  testitiefr — 

*  A  Man  is  equally  a  Man  after  Death,  and  a  Man  go 

*  perfectly,  that  he  knows  no  other,  than  that  he  is  still  on 

*  Earth.     lie  sees,  hears  iind  speaks  as  on  Eai'th  ;  he  walks, 

*  rung  and  sits  aa  on  Earth  j  he  eats  and  drinks  as  on 
'  Earth ;  he  sleeps  and  wakcA  as  on  Earth  ;  he  enjoys  sexual 
'  delights  as  on  Earth  ;  in  short,  he  is  a  Man  in  general  and 
'  every  particular  as  on  Earth,  whence  it  is  plain,  that  Death 
^  is  a  continuation  of  Life,  and  a  mere  transit  to  another 
'  plane  of  being/ 1 

Nevertheless  the  difference  between  the  life  of  Earth  and 
of  Heaven  is  great,  for  the  senses  of  the  Angels  arc  far 
more  exquisite  than  those  of  Men4  All  that  we  have  and 
enjoy,  the  Angels  have  and  enjoy,  but  in  a  delicacy  and 
perfection  far  beyond  our  gross  and  sluggish  perceptions. 
Verily  *  Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  have 
'  entered  into  the  heart  of  man,  the  things  which  God  hath 

*  prepared  for  them  that  love  Him.' 

The  Beauttf  of  the  Angels, 

The  Angels  are  forms  of  love,  and  their  beauty  is 
ineffable.  Love  beams  from  their  countenances,  inspires 
their  speech,  and  vivifies  their  every  action. 

From  every  Spirit  (and  indeed  from  every  Man)  there 
emanates  a  sphere,  an  air,  an  aura  impregnated  with  his 
life,  and  by  which  his  quality  is  made  sensible.    This  aroma, 
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this  atmosphere^  in  the  case  of  the  Angels,  is  so  fiiU  of  love, 
that  it  affects  the  inmost  life  of  all  who  draw  near  them. 

*  I  have,'  says  Swedt^nborg,  '  sometimes  perceived  the 
'  spheres  of  the  Angels  and  have  been  most  tenderly  and 
'  deeply  touched  thereby. 

*  The  Human  Form  of  every  Angel  is  beautiful  in  pro- 

*  portion  to  hia  love  of  Divine  Truth  and  subjection  thereto. 
'  The  Angels  of  the  Inmost  Heaven  are  consequently  the 

*  most  beautiful;  for  spiritual  perfection  increases  towards  the 
'  centre  of  Heaven  and  decreases  towards  the  circumference. 

'  I  have  seen  faces  of  Angels  of  the  Third  Heaven  which 
'  were  so  lovely,  that  do  painter,  with  the  utmost  power  of 

*  his  art,  could  depict  even  a  thousandth  part  of  their  light 

*  and  life  ;  but  the  faces  of  the  Angels  of  the  Lowest  Heaven 

*  might,  in  some  measure,  be  represented. 

L'  They  who  are  in  Heaven  are  continually  advancing  to 
'  the  spring-time  of  life,  and  the  more  thousands  of  years 
'  they  live,  the  more  delightful  and  happy  is  the  spring  to 

*  which  they  attain.     Good  women,  who  have  died  worn  out 

*  with  age,  come  after  a  while  more  and  more  into  the  flower 

*  of  youth,  and  into  a  loveliness,  which  exceeds  all  concep- 

*  tions  of  beauty  which  can  be  formed  from  what  the  eye  has 

*  seen.      Goodness  moulds  their  forms  into  its  own  image, 

*  and  causea  the  countenance  to  beam  wiih  grace  and  swcet- 

*  ness.    Some  who  have  beheld  them  have  been  overwhelmed 

*  with  astonishment. 

'  In  fine,  to  grow  old  in  Heaven  is  to  grow  young ^^  *  1 

Marriage  in  Heaven. 

Death  leaving  Human  Nature  unaffected,  leaves  Sex 
unaffected.  Angels  are  Men  and  Women  with  all  the 
passions  of  Men  and  Women,  and  consequently  Marriage 
is  the  rule  of  HeavcBi 
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'  one  Mind. 

'The  Mind  consiata  of  two  parts — the  Understanding 

*  and  the  Will ;    and  when  these  act  in  unity,  thej  are 
'  called  one   Mind.       In  Heaven,  the  Husband  acts  as  the 

*  Understanding  and  the  Wife  as  the  Will ;   each  has  an 

*  Understanding   and    a   Will,    but   in    the    Husband,    the 

*  Understanding  predominates,  and  in  the  Wife,  the  Will  ; 

*  and    character   is   determined  by   the  faculty   which  pre- 

*  dominates. 

'  In  Angelic  Marriage  there  is  no  predominance :    the 

*  Will  of  the  Wife  is   the  Will  of  the  Husband,  and  the 

*  Understanding  of  the  Husband  is  the  Understaoding  of 

*  the  Wife.      Each  loves  to  will  and  think  as  the  other  wiUs 

*  and  thinks*     The  Will  of  the  Wife  enters  into  the  Will  of 

*  the  Husband  anil  the  Understanding  of  the  Husband  into 

*  the  Understanding  of  the  Wife.      Thus  are  their  Minds 

*  conjoined — actually  conjoined,  so   that  married  partners 
'  are  not  called  two,  but  One  Angel, 

'  This  conjunction  of  Minds  descending  into  the  Body  is 

*  felt  as  love,  and  that  love,  conjugal  love.^* 

From  the  cohabitation  of  Angels  no  children  are  born, 
but  instead  their  union  is  thereby  perfected,  and  their  love 
and  intelligence  incTcased.f 

'  They  who  have  regarded  adulteries  as  detestably 
wicked,  and  lived  in  the  chaste  love  of  marriage,  are  above 
all  others  in  the  order  and  form  of  Heaven  after  death. 
Their  beauty  is  surpassing,  and  the  vigour  of  theiT  youth 
endures  for  ever.  The  delights  of  their  love  are  unspeak- 
able, and  they  increase  to  eternity  ;  for  all  the  delights 
and  joys  of  Heaven  are  collected  into  wedded  love,  since 
ilarriage  corresponds  to  the  conjunction  of  the  Lord  and 
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*  the  Church.       No   language   c^jq   describe  the    external 

*  delights  of  those  Angels.'* 

The  Garments  of  Oi^  AngeU^ 

The  Angeh  of  the  Inmost  Ueaven  go  naked,  for  thej 
are  peculiarly  in  innocence^  but  in  the  other  Heavens  the 
Angels  appear  clothed,  and  each  Angel  in  vesture  corre- 
sponding to  his  intelligence* 

'  The  most  intelligent  have  garments  which  glitter  as 

*  with  flame,  and  some  are  resplendent  as  with  light.     The 

*  less  intelligent  have  garments  of  clear  or  opaque  white 
'  without  splendour.     The  still  less  intelligent  have  gar- 

*  ments  of  various  colours, 

*  The  garments  of  the  Angels  do  not  merely  appear  to 

*  be  garments,  hut  they  really  are  garments  ;  for  they  not 
'  only  see  but  feel  them,  and  have  many  changes,  which  they 
'  take  off  and  put  on,  laying  aside  those  which  are  not  in 

*  use,  and  restuning  them  when  they  come  into  use  again. 
^  That  they  arc  cluthed  with  a  variety  of  garments,  I  have 
'  witnessed  a  thousand  times  ;  and  when  I  iuquired  whence 

*  they  obtained  them,  they  told  me,  "  from  the  Lord,^'  and 
'  that  they  receive  them  as  gifts,  and  that  they  are  some- 

*  tunes  clothed  without  knowing  how.  They  also  said  that 
^  their  garments  are  changed  according  to  the  changes  of 

*  their  states  of  Mind.'t 

The  Power  of  the  Angeh, 

*  The  Power  of  the  Angels  in  the  Spiritual  World  is  so 

*  great,  that  if  I  were  to  adduce  all  the  examples  of  it  which 

*  I  have  seen,  they  would  exceed  beliefp     If  anything  there 

•  No,  489-  Of  Mnrried  Life  in  the  Hcaveiis  mtioh  moro,  eqiuilly 
OxquiBite,  might  }kj  related,  but  ag  Swede nborg  in  17G8  published  a  spociftl 
tn»iti»e  on  Conjugal  Love,  wLich^  in  due  course,  wo  gball  ruview,  no  moro 
need  be  added  at  pre  sent. 
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*  makes  resistance,  and  ought  to  l>o  removed  because  con- 
'  trarv  to  Divine  Order,  they  cast  it  down  and  overturn  it 
'  by  a  mere  effi*rt  of  will  and  by  a  h>ok. 

*  I   have  seen  mountains,  whicb  were  occnpiod  by  the 

*  Wicked,  thus  cast  down  and  overthrown,  and  soniotimeg 

*  made  to  shake  from  one  end  to  another,  as  by  an  earth- 
'  quake*  I  have  behebl  rocks  cleft  in  sunder,  down  to  the 
'  deep,  and  the  Wicked  who  were  upon  them  8wallowe<l  up. 

*  I    have   also    seen    some  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Evil 

*  Spirits  dispersed  and  cast  into  Hell ;  for  numbers  are  of 

*  no  avail  against  the  Angels,  nor  arts,  nor  cunning,  nor 
'confederacies;  they  sec  through  all  and  dispel  them  in  a 

*  moment. 

*  In  the  Natural  World,  when  permitted.  Angels  may 
'  exercise   similar    Power   as   is   plain   from   the   Word,  in 

*  which  we  read,  that  they  utterly  destroyed  amvies^  and 
'  caused  a  pestilence  of  which  seventy  thousand  men  died. 
'  Of  the  Angel  who  caused  the  pestilence  it  is  written,  ^*  The 

*  "  Angel  stretched  out  his  hand  against  Jerusalem  to  destroy 

*  '*  it;  but  Jehovah  repented  Him  of  the  evil,  and  said  to  the 

*  "  Angel,  who  destroyed  the  people,  It  is  enough,  stay  now 
'  '*  thy  hand.  And  David  saw  the  Angel,  who  smote  the 
*"  people-;^  ^* 

It  is  however  to  be  clearly  understood,  that  the  Angela 
liave  no  Power  of  themselves.  They  are  simply  instrument  a 
in  the  hand  of  the  Lord.  They  are  Powers  only  so  far  as 
they  acknowledge  their  dependence  upon  Him.  If  any 
Angel  is  so  silly  as  to  think  that  he  has  Power  of  himself, 
be  instantly  becomes  so  weak,  that  he  cannot  resist  a  single 
Evil  Spirit. 

The  Power  of  the  Angels  is  derived  from  their  reception 
of  the  Divine  Truth,  and  their  Power  is  equal  to  the  measure 
of  its  reception  ;  moreover,  their  reception  of  Divine  Truth 
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is  Btrictly  limited  by  the  measure  in  which  they  receive  the 
Divine  Love ;  for  Truths  have  all  their  Power  from  Love, 

and  none  without  Love ;  on  the  other  hand,  Love  has  all  its 
Power  by  Truths,  and  none  without  Truths ;  Power  rCBults 
from  their  conjunction*  80  far,  thereforcj  as  an  AngePa 
Will  is  inhabited  by  the  Divine  Love,  and  hia  Understanding 
by  the  Divine  Truth,  he  is  a  Power,  and  so  far  the  Lord  is 
with  him* 

*The  Angela  are  of   various  Powers.     The  strongest 

*  iingela  constitute  the  Arms  of  the  Grand  Ileavenly  Man. 

*  They  who  are  in  that  province  are  in  Truths  more  than 
'  others,  and  there  is  au  influx  of  Love  into  their  Truths 
'  from  the  Universal  Heaven.  The  Power  of  the  whole 
'  Man  transfers  itself  into  the  Arms,  and  by  them  the  whole 
'  Body  exercises  its  force.     Hence  it  is  that  iVrma  and  Hands 

*  in  the  Word  denote  Power. 

'  In  Heaven  there  sometimes  appears  stretched  forth  a 
'  naked  Arm  of  such  stupendous  Power  as  to  be  able  to  break 
'  in  pieces  everything  it  meets  with,  even  if  it  were  a  rock 

*  on  Earth.     Once  it  was  moved  towards  me^  and  I  had  a 

*  perception  that  it  was  able  to  crush  my  bones  to  powder. 

'  The  immense   Power    the   Angels  have  by  Truths   is 

*  manifest  from  the  circumstance  that  an  Evil  Hpirit,  when 

*  only  looked  at  by  an  Angel,  falls  into  a  swoon,  and  loses  the 
'  appearance  of  a  Man,  until  the  Angel  turns  away  his  eyes, 

*  This  effect  is  produced  by  the  look  of  the  Angels,  because 

*  their  sight  is  from  the  Light  of  Heaven,  which  is  from 

*  Divine  Truth,      Their   Eyes   also   correspond   to   Truths 

*  derived  from  Love/* 


The  Wisdom  of  the  Angeh, 
The  Wisdom  of  the  Angels  so  far  transcends  the  Wisdom 
of  Men  as  to  be  incommunicable  by  human  language.     The 
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Aogels,  in  fact,  may  b©  called  Wisdoms.  Their  thoughts  are 
not  bounded  by  notions  derived  from  Time  and  Space,  nor 
are  they  drawn  downwards  by  cares  for  the  necessaries  of 
life  ;  '  for  all  they  require  is  given  them  freely  by  the  Lord, 
^  they  are  clad  gratis,  tliey  are  fed  gratis,  they  are  housed 

*  gratifl.'* 

'  The  chief  reason  why  iVngels  are  capable  of  such  Wisdom 

*  Is,  because  they  are  free  from  the  dominiou  of  Self-Love ; 

*  for,  just  in  the  degree  that  any  one  is  free  from  Self-Love,  is 
*it  possiblci  for  him  to  grow  wise  in  Divine  Truth,     Those  in 

*  whom  Self-Love  predominates  are  in  thick  darkness  as  to 

*  heavenly  things,  how  acute  soever  they  may  be  esteemed  In 

*  worldly  affairs/ f 

Angelic  Wisdom  is,  in  comparison  with  Human  Wisdom, 
aa  a  myriad  is  to  one.    To  illustrate  the  case  by  an  example— 

*  An  Angel  from  his  Wisdom  described  Kegeneration, 
and  presented  a  hundred  arcana  concerning  it  in  their 
order,  filling  every  arcanum  with  ideas  which  contained 
arcana  still  more  interior.  His  description  embraced  the 
whole  subject  from  beginning  to  end ;  lie  explained  in  what 
manner  the  Spiritual  Man  is  conceived  anew,  is  carried,  aa 
it  were,  in  the  womb,  is  born,  grows  up,  and  is  successively 
perfected  ;  and  he  said  he  could  mcreasc  the  arcana  to 
several  thousands,  that  what  he  had  said  related  only  to  the 
Begeneration  of  the  External  Man,  and  that  there  were 
innumerable  other  things  relating  to  the  Eegeneration  of 
the  Internal  Man. 

*  From  this  and  similar  examples,  wdiich  I  have  heard 
from  Angels,  it  was  made  evident  to  me  how  great  is  their 
Wisdom,  and  how  profound,  m  comparison,  is  the  Igno- 
rance of  Man  ;  for  he  scarcely  knows  what  Regeneration 
18,  and  18  not  acquainted  with  a  single  step  of  its  progres- 
sion in  himself/ 1 
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The  Wisdom  of  tlie  Angels,  in  common  with  all  else 
pertaining  to  thera,  varies  in  character  and  degree  in  every 

individuaL  There  are  wise  Angels  and  there  are  Simple 
Angels.  The  Wisdom  of  the  Inmost  Heaven  far  exceeds 
that  of  the  Middle  Heaven,  and  tlie  Wisdom  of  the  Middle 
Heaven  far  exceeds  that  of  the  Outmost  Heaven.* 

'  The  Angela  are  perfected  in  Wisdom  continually,  but 
'  thej  cannot  to  Eternity  exhaust  the  Divine  Wisdom,  The 
'  Lord  is  infinite ;  the  Angels  arc  finite ;  and  there  Is  no 

*  proportion  between  the  Infinite  and  the  Finite. 

'  All  in  Heaven  desire  Wisdom  and  relish  it  as  a  hungry 

*  man  relishes  food.  Knowledge,  Intelligence,  Wisdom  arc 
'  spiritual  nourishment,  as  food  is  physical  nourisliment ; 

*  they  mutually  correspond  to  each  other.' f 

The  life  of  Angelic  Wisdom  is  Goodness.  The  depen- 
dence of  the  Understanding  on  the  Will  is  a  fact  never  lost 
sight  of  by  Swedenborg.  The  Will  is  a  king  who  holds  the 
Reason  and  the  Memory  in  service,  and  whatsoever  makes 
its  appearance  in  the  Reason  or  the  Memory  out  of  harmony 
with  the  affections  of  the  Will,  is,  sooner  or  later,  slain  and 
extirpated. 

Ilcnce  in  the  Future  Life  a  Good  Heart  (which  stands 
for  a  Will  inhabited  by  the  Divine  Love)  soon  rejects  false 
doctrine  from  the  Understanding,  and  receives  Truth  in 
correspondence  with  its  Goodness ;  on  the  other  hand,  an 
Evil  Heart  rejects  from  its  subordinate  ITnderstandIng  all 
Truth  at  variance  with  its  lusts.  What  is  thus  done  speedily 
and  thoroughly  beyond  the  grave  is  only  the  consummation 
of  a  process  begun  on  Earth — a  process  which  we  may 
detect  in  our  own  Minds,  in  Sects,  in  Nations.  Goodness 
loves  Truth,  seeks  it,  and  cherishes  it;  Evil  loves  False- 
hood, seeks  it,  and  burrows  in  it.  Goodness  and  Truths, 
Evil  and  Lies  have  invincible  affinities. 
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Wisdom  is  in  Truth  and  in  Truth  only ;  and  as  Truth 
can  alone  find  a  home  In  the  Understanding  which  is  allied  | 
to  a  Good  Heart,  the  Good  ^fan  is  the  only  Wise  Man — the 
only  Man  who  has  with  Truth  a  real  and  vital  connection* 

From  this  it  is  not  to  be  inferred,  that  the  culture  which 
ficience,  literature  and  business  confer  on  the  Mind  passes 
for  nothing  in  the  Spiritual  World  ;  far  otherwise.  *  The 
^  Human  Mind  is  like  a  field  which  acquires  a  quality  eiccord"  r 

*  inff  toils  cuUivation,^^  The  difference  to  Eternity  remains 
wide  between  the  Good  Man,  who  has  diligently  cultivated 
his  Understanding,  and  the  Good  Man  who  has  jogged 
faithfully  through  his  earthly  duties  without  any  hard  intel- 
lectual endeaTour.  What  a  Man  is  on  Earth,  he  is  in 
Heaven;  his  original  faculties  are  there  only  purified, 
polished  and  expanded.  The  simple  Good  Man  is  in  Heaven 
the  simple  Angel,  and  the  intelligent  Good  Man  is  the  Wise 
Angel — the  leader  and  tlie  helper  of  the  less  wise. 

'  All  are  received  into  Heaven,  who  have  loved  Goodness 

*  and  Truth  for  their  own  sake ;  they  who  have  loved  much 

*  are  called  Wise,  and  they  who  have  loved  little  aj*e  called 

*  Simple-     The  Wise  in  Heaven  are  in  great  light,  but  the 

*  Simple  are  in  less  light;  and  everyone  in  light  according 

*  to  the  degree  of  his  affection  for  Goodness  and  Truth/f 

The  storing  up  of  Knowledge  in  the  Memory  is  not  to 
be  mistaken  for  that  culture  of  the  Understanding  which 
abides  for  ever;  but  the  ability  to  discern  the  why  and  the 
wherefore,  the  causes  and  connections  of  things,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  dependence  of  Creation  in  every  item,  at  every 
instant,  upon  God,  the  Great  First  Cause, 

'  I  have  conversed  with  many  of  the  Learned,  who  en* 

*  joyed  the  highest  literary  celebrity  on  Earth,  but  who  in 
^  heart  denied  the  LHvine  Being,  how  much  soever  they  con- 

*  fesaed  Hun  with  their  lips.     They  were  become  so  stupid, 
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*  that  they  could  scarcely  comprehend  any  civil,  mndi  less, 
^Bnj  spiritual  trath.     I  perceived  and  saw  also,  that  the 

*  interiors  of  their  Minds  were  so  closed^  as  to  have  become 
'  black  —  (Mental  States  are  represented  visibly  in  the 
'  Spiritual  World) — and  thus  they  could  not  endure  any 
^  heavenly  light.     The  blackness  was  deeper  and  more  ex- 

*  tensive  in  those  who  had  confirmed  themselves  against  the 

*  Divine  by  their  learned  scientiGcs.  Such  men  in  the  other 
^  life  receive  false  principles  with  delight,  and  absorb  them 

*  as  a  spunge  does  water,  and  they  repel  every  truth,  aa  a 

*  bony  elastic  surface  repels  what  falls  upon  it, 

*  I  have  also  been  told,  that  the  Interiors  of  those  who 

*  have  confirmed  themselves  against  the  Divine  and  in  favour 

*  of  Nature,  are  ossified :  their  heads  also  appear  callous,  as 
'  though  they  were  made  of  ebony,  and  this  appearance 
'  reaches  to  the  nose, — a  sign  that  they  have  no  longer  any 

*  perception. 

*  Spirits  of  this  character  are  immersed  in  whirlpools, 

*  which  appear  like  bogs,  where  they  are  terrified  by  the 

*  phantasies  into  which  their  falses  are  turned*    The  infernal 

*  fire  which  torments  them  is  their  lust  of  glory  and  a  name, 
'  by  which  they  are  excited  to  speak  bitterly  one  against 
'  another,  and  to  torment  with  fiendish  ardour  those  who  do 

*  not  worship  them  as  deities.     They  torture  each  other  in 

*  this  manner  by  turns.  Such  is  the  change  which  all 
'  worldly  learning  undergoes,  which  has  not  been  illustrated 
'  by  Divine  Light/* 

The  Memory  and  its  contents  are  to  the  Mind  what  the 
Stomach  and  its  contents  are  to  the  Body.  Facts  in  the 
Memory  are  not  Iiitelligence*  Until  leaniing  is  digested 
and  aaHimilated,  and  put  to  use  by  the  Understanding,  it  is 
no  more  a  part  of  the  Mind  than  food  in  the  Stomach  ia 
blood  and  bone  and  tissue :   learning  like  food  must  be  in- 
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corporatcd  with  his  structure  ere  it  can  be  described  as 
the  Man ^8.  Perfect  indeed  are  these  analogiea  between 
MIml  and  Body  ! 

Man  tliertjforq  who  Iiave  crainmod  their  memories  with 
languages  and  erudite  gossip,  whatever  their  reputation  on 
Earth,  find  themselves  of  small  account  in  the  Spiritual 
World.  Their  acquirements,  having  no  hold  on  their  life, 
are  left  beliind  with  their  other  possessions,  and  the  fools 
they  Inwardly  were  hercj  they  manifestly  appear  there. 

Dependent  as  the  Ulemory  is  on  the  Understandingj  the 
Understanding  is  on  the  WilL  In  a  holy  Will  ah)ne  is  the 
perennial  root  of  Wisdom.  It  is  possible  to  seek  Truth,  not 
for  its  own  sake,  nor  for  ita  use  to  others,  but  for  private 
aggrandizement.  In  such  a  courtship,  our  only  interest  in 
Truth  is  selfish.  Did  not  the  Truth  promise  to  contribute 
to  our  glory,  we  should  be  indifferent  to  it ;  did  it  thwart 
us,  we  should  hate  it.  We  can  only  be  really  wise  by 
Truth,  and  Truth  can  only  be  held  as  a  permanent  posses- 
sion by  the  attraction  of  Divine  Love  in  our  Wills.  l£  our 
Hearts  are  notlung  but  Self-Love,  we  may,  impelled  by  ita 
fierce  heat,  lay  up  stocks  of  learning,  turn  ©very  scrap  into 
display,  and  argue  and  rhapsodize  to  the  world's  applause  j 
but  there  ends  our  reward.  We  have  loved  ourselves — 
never  the  Truth  ;  and  when  the  masks  and  vain  shows  of 
this  world  have  for  us  passed  away,  we  shall  appear  in  the 
Land  of  Spirits  insane  with  self-conceit,  and  banished  far 
from  the  Angels,  who  love  Goodness  and  Truth  for  their 
own  sake,  and  who  could  say  to  God  in  their  pilgrimage 
below, ''  Though  Thou  slay  me  yet  will  I  trust  in  Thee," 

Wi^rship  in  ffeaven. 

Divine  worship  in  the  Heavens  appears  to  be  celebrated 
in  much  the  same  manner  as  among  English  Dissenters, 
where  preaching  is  made  the  main  business. 

'  In  order  that  I  might  understand  the  nature  of  the 
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assemblies  in  tlio  churches  of  Heaven,  it  has  been  granted 
me  to  entoi*  them  sometiniea,  and  to  hear  the  preaching, 
'  Tlie  Preacher  stands  in  a  pulpit  hi  the  East :  before  his 

'  face  sit  those  who  are  in  the  light  of  wisdom  above  others, 
and  on  their  right  and  left,  those  who  arc  in  less  light. 
They  sit  in  the  form  of  a  circus,  bo  that  all  are  in  view  of 
the  Preacher,  and  no  one  sits  on  either  side  of  him,  so  as 
to  be  out  of  his  sight-  Novitiates  stand  at  the  door,  on 
the  east  of  tlie  temple,  and  on  the  left  of  the  pulpit-  No 
one  is  allijwed  to  stand  buhind  the  pulpit,  because  the 
Preacher  would  be  confused  by  it  ;*  and  he  is  confused  if 
any  one  in  the  congregation  dissents  from  what  is  said,  so 
that  the  dissentient  is  bound  to  turn  away  his  headJ  f 
In    another   place   Swedcnborg   describes    a   chapel    in 

Heaven  which  he  visited  with  ten  strangers  from  the  World 

of  Spirits  under  the  guidance  of  an  Angel— 

'  In  the  morning  the  strangers  heard  a  proclamation, 

*  To-day  u  the  Sabbath,  They  arose  and  asked  the  Angel 
'  what  it  meant,  lie  replied,  **  It  is  for  the  Worship  of 
' "  God,  which  returns  at  stated  times,  and  ia  proclaimed 

*  '*  by  the  Preachers,  The  Worship  is  performed  in  our 
' "  temples   and   lasts   about   two    hours ;    wherefore,  if  it 

*  '^  please  you,  come  along  with  me,  and  I  w^lll  introduce 
* "  yon."  So  the  strangers  made  themselves  ready,  and 
'  followed  the  Angel  to  the  temple*      It  was  a  large  build- 

*  ing,  capable  of  containing  an  audience  of  3,0(X),  of  a  semi- 
'  circular  form,  with  benches  carried  round  in  continuous 
'  sweep,  the  hinder  ones  being  more  elevated  than  those  in 
'  front.  The  pulpit  in  front  of  the  seats  was  drawn  a  little 
'  from  the  centre ;  the  door  was  behind  the  pulpit  on  the 


»  *  In  Heaven  it  is  not  lawful  for  any  one  to  stand  beliind  another,  and  to 
'look  at  the  back  of  his  head;  because  the  influx  of  Goodness  and  Truth 
*  from  the  Lord  would  be  distur^xsd  thereby.'     No,  144» 
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*  left  liaiid.     TIio  ten  atraDgers  entered  with  the  Angel,  who 

*  pointed  out  to  them  the  places  where  tliey  were  to  ait; 
'  telling  them,  "  Everyone  that  enters  the  temple  knows 
* "  his  own  place  by  a  kind  of  instinct ;  nor  can  he  sit  in 
'  '*  any  place  but  his  own :  in  case  he  takea  another  place^ 
'  '^  ho  neither  hears  nor  perceives  anything,  and  he  also 

*  *'  disturbs  the  order  ;  the  consequence  of  which  is,  that  tlie 

*  *'  Preacher  ia  not  inspired/'  '* 

The  sermons  preached  in  the  Heavens  are  fraught  with 
such  wisdom,  tliat  nothing  on  Earth  can  be  compared  to 
them  :  all  of  them  are  practical,  all  bear  on  life,  and  none  of 
them  on  faith  apart  from  life. 

'  Real  Divine  Worship  in  the  Heavens  does  not  however 

*  consist  in  frequenting  chapels  and  hearing  sermons,  but  in 

*  a  life  of  love,  charity,  and  faith,  according  to  doctrine  ; 
'  and  sermons  in  cimrches  serve  only  as  means  of  instruction 

*  in  the  conduct  of  life.     I  have  conversed  with  Angels  on 

*  this   subject,   and  have   told   them   tbat   it   is  believed  on 

*  Earth,  that  Divine  Worship  consists  merely  in  going  to 

*  church,  hcai'iug  sermons,  receiving  the  Holy  Supper  tbree 

*  or  four  times  a  year,  and  in  the  practice  of  other  rites 

*  prescribed  by  the  Church  ;  to  wbich  njny  be  added,  the 

*  setting  apart  of  tiriies  for  prayer,  and  a  decent  manner 

*  whilst  engaged  in  it.  The  Angels  replied,  that  these 
'  external  forms  ought  to  be  obse'rv^ed,  but  that  they  are  of 
'  no  avail  unless  they  flow  from  a  desire  to  live  aright/f 

The  churches  of  the  iSpiritual  Kingdom  are  built  of 
stone,  and  are  more  or  less  magnificent.  The  temples  of 
the  Celestial  Kingdom  are  constructed  of  wood,  and  are 
humbler  edifices :  tor  are  they  called  churches,  but  houses 
of  God.  The  cause  of  this  difterence  in  ccclcsia^Ktical  archi- 
tecture lies,  of  course,  in  the  character  of  the  Kingdoms, 
Wood  corresponds  to  the  Goodness  of  the  Celestial  Angels, 
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and  Stone  to  the  Truth  of  the  Spiritual  Angels ;  and  Truth 
though  subordinate  to  Love^  is  by  far  the  showier  quality. 

Preaching  is  not  practised  indiscriminately  by  the 
Angels.  Every  Angel  has  his  peculiar  use,  for  which  he  is 
fitted  by  some  predominant  excellence  of  faculty :  to  this 
use  be  is  set  apart  by  the  Lord,  and  in  its  exercise  finds  his 
happiness  and  peace.  In  accordance  with  this  infinitely  wise 
rule,  which  fills  every  office  with  genius,  Preachers  are 
ordained ;  and  none  unless  so  appointed  by  the  manifest 
finger  of  God|  are  allowed  to  minister  in  the  temples  of 
Heaven,* 

The  Innocence  of  the  AngA^ 
*  The  nature  and  quality  of  Innocence  are  known  to  few 

*  on  Earth,  and  enlirelj/  unlcnown  to  those  who  ai-e  in  EvU, 
'  Innocence  indeed  appears,  before  Men's  eyes,  in  the  face, 
'  speech,  and  gestures  of  little  Children  ;  but  still  its  nature 

*  is  unknown  ;  and  it  is  still  less  known,  that  Heathen  abides 
'  with  Men  pre^eminenilif  in  Innocence  J*  ^l 

The  Innocence  of  little  Children  is  not  genuine  Inno- 
cence ;  it  is  an  external  form  without  any  corresponding 
reality  in  them  ;  yet  as  a  picture,  it  may  furnish  some  idea 
of  true  Innocence, 

The  charm  of  young  Children  arises  from  their  having 
BO  internal  thought ;  '  they  do  not  yet  know  what  is  good 

*  and  evil,  nor  what  is  true  and  false;  and  these  principles  are 
'  tAe  origin  of  thought.^ \  Hence  they  have  no  prudence,  no 
deliberate  purposes,  no  evil  ends ;  they  are  satisfied  with 
trifles,  they  love  and  trust  their  parents  implicitly,  and  have 
no  anxiety  about  food  and  raiment,  and  futurity. 

Now  in  so  far  as  children  are  thus  thoughtlessly  innocent, 
the  Angels  are  thoughtfiilly  innocent.  Let  us  enumerate 
some  of  their  characteristics — 
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*  They  attribute  nothing  good  to  themselves,  but  consider 

*  themaelvea  only  aa  receiverB,  and  ascribe  all  to  the  Lord. 

'  They  are  willing  to  be  led  by  the  Lord  and  not  by 

*  themselves. 

*  They  love  everything  which  is  good,  and  are  delighted 
'  with  everything  which  is  true,  because  they  know  and  per* 
'  ceive,  that  to  love  what  is  good,  and  therefore  to  will  and 

*  do  it,  is  to  love  the  Lord  j  and  to  love  what  is  true,  li  to 

*  love  tJteir  Neighbour, 

*  They  live  contented  with  what  they  have,  whether  it  be 
'  little  or  much,  because  they  know,  that  they  receive  as 

*  much  as  is  good  for  them  ;  little,  if  little  is  best,  aud  much, 

*  if  much  is  best ;  aud  that  they  do  not  know  themselves 

*  what  is  best  for  them,  because  that  is  known  only  to  the 

*  Lord,  whose  Providence  contemplates  eternal  cuds  in  all 

*  things.     Hence  they  are  not  anxious  about  the  future.     In 

*  dealing  with  their  associates,  they  never  act  from  an  evil 

*  end,  but  from  what  is  good,  just  and  sincere.     They  call 

*  it  cunning  to  act  from  an  evil  end ;  and  they  shun  cunning 

*  as  the  poison  of  a  serpent,  because  altogether  contrary  to 

*  Innocence. 

*  Desiring  nothing  more  than  to  be  led  by  the  Lord  and 
'  to  refer  all  things  to  Him  as  His  gifts,  they  are  delivered 
'  fi^om  Self-Love,  and  just  in  proportion  as  8elf-Love  is 

*  subdued  the  Lord  enters  and  abides  with  the  Angel/* 

The  essence  of  Innocence  is  therefore  confidence  in 
the  Lord,  The  Angels  know  that  in  themselves  they  arc 
nothingness  and  helplessness,  and  that  in  their  Lord's 
presence  (as  Love  in  their  Wills  and  Truth  in  their  Under- 
standings) is  their  whole  safety  and  strength  and  joy,  and 
that  just  as  they  yield  themselves  to  Him  are  they  invested 
with  His  omnipotence.  In  this  absence  of  self-trust,  self- 
dependence  and  ftelf-satisfaction  consists  that  true  Innocence 
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of  which  the  ignorant  Innocence  of  Childhood  ia  the  faint 
and  evanescent  semblance. 

Hence  Innocence  is  one  with  Wisdom,  yea  it  is  the  acme 
of  Wigdom,  the  confession,  the  practice,  the  enjoyment  of 
the  highest  Trntli  I  Innocence  ia  the  measure  of  Heaven, 
and  an  Angel's  place  in  Heaven  is  according  to  the  meaeure 
of  Ills  Innocence.  The  Inmost  Heaven  is  therefore  the 
peculiar  home  of  Innocence. 

^  The  Celestial  Angels  ahove  all  the  rest  love  to  be  led 
*by  the  Lord  as  little  children  by  their  father.     They  are 

*  nearest  to  the  Lard,  and  live  as  it  were  in  the  Lord.  They 
'appear  simple  ontwardly,  and  before  the  Angels  of  the 
'  Inferior  Heavens,  as  little  Children,  and  naked.  They  also 
'  appear  like  those  who  are  not  very  wise,  although  they  are 
'  the  wisest t  of  the  Heavens  ;  for  they  know,  that  they  have 
^  no  Wigdoiu  of  their  own,  and  that  to  be  truly  wise  is  to 
'  a<lmit  the  fact,  and  to  confess,  that  the  things  they  know 

*  are  as  nothing  compared  to  those  they  do  not  know/* 

To  the  Crafty,  to  the  Politic,  to  those  who  think  life 
imposftiblo  without  the  exercise  of  cunning  and  occasional 
deceit,  this  Innocence  most  seem  incredible,  impracticable, 
unattainalde.  Nevertheless  there  is  no  Innocence  in  Heaven 
which  wa>4  not  once  Innocence  on  Earth ;  some  must  have 
found  it  practicable  below,  for  there  is  no  virtue  t/iere  which 
was  not  first  virtue  here.  Nor  has  the  criticism  of  Craft  and 
Policy  in  the  matter  of  Innocence  any  force  :  Experience 
alone  has  the  right  of  speech :  and  who  are  they,  who 
having  committed  themselves  unreservedly  to  the  Divine 
Will  have  failed  to  find  their  help  and  defence  and  all 
Buflicient  reeom pence  in  the  strong  right  hand  of  God  ? 
Wc  have  all  made  trial  of  prudence,  we  have  all  followed 
the  lights  of  Self-Will,  as  many  wounds  and  bruises  prove^ 
but  who  is  there  to  testify  on  the  side  of  Innocence  ? 
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Afl  is  the  Innocence  of  the  Angela  so  h  thmr  Peace : 
Innocence  an*l  Peace  go  hand  in  hand,  for  Peace  h  the 
result,  the  delight  of  Innocence*     *  They  who  have  not  felt 

*  it,  can  have  no  conception  of  the  Peace  which  the  Angela 

*  enjoy.     Peace  exists  in  Men,  who  are  wise  and  good,  and 

*  thence  conscioua  of  content  in  ( lod  ;  hut  an  long  as  they 

*  live  on  Earth,  Peace  lies  i^torcd  up  in  their  interiors,  and 

*  is  not  revealed  until  their  interiors  are  opened  when  they 

*  leave  the  boily  and  enter  Heaven. 

'  When  fin  Angel  of  the  Inmost  Heaven  draws  near,  the 

*  influence  from  his  Innocence  is  so  sweet,  that  the  spirit  is 

*  thrilled   through   with   an   extasy   to   which    all   earthly 

*  delights  are  as  nothing.    This  I  speak  from  experience,''* 

J' he  Happiness  of  the  Angels. 

Ere  we  speak  of  the  happiness  of  the  Angels  wo  may 
ask  and  answer  a  question — 
Who  is  happiest? 
Ho  who  loves  moat. 

There  is  no  happiness  apart  from  Love  ;  and  the  in  tenser 
the  Love  the  intenscr  the  happiness.  From  the  affection  of 
lovers,  of  husband  and  wife,  of  parent  and  child,  of  friend 
and  friend,  arc  derived  the  tenderest,  deepest,  most  exquisite 
joys  of  which  humanity  is  susceptible.  If  not  in  loving, 
Where  shall  we  seek  happincsn? 

As  Angels  are  no  more  than  glorified  Men  and  Women, 
the  source  of  their  happiness  remains  the  same.  They  are 
happy  because  they  love,  and  happy  in  the  precise  measure 
of  their  Love. 

Now  Love  is  of  two  kinds — one  diffusive,  Uie  other 


^  No«.  %n,  284,  liTid  2SB.    See  all  j  No.  401  as  to  the  developi 
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absorbent.  The  first,  Swcdenborg  dcscribea  as  Love  to  the 
Lord  and  the  Neighbour ;  the  second,  as  Love  of  Self  and 
the  World. 

*  The  Loves  of  Heaven  are  Love  to  the  Lord  and  Love 

*  to  tlie  Xeighbour,  and  it  is  the  nature  of  those  Loves  ta 

*  communicate  delight.    Love  to  the  Lord  is  communicativo, 

*  because  tlic  Ix>rd^s  Love  ia  the  Love  of  communicating  all 
'  that  He  has  to  His  Creatures  ;  and  the  sanie  Love  is  in  each 
'  of  those  who  hjve  Illmj  because  the  Lord  is  in  Oiem,  Love 
'  to  the  Neighbour  is  of  a  similar  quality.  The  whole 
'  business  of  those  Loves  is,  to  diffuse  joy* 

'  It  is  otherwise  with  the  Loves  of  Self  and  the  World. 

*  The  Love  of  Self  absorbs  delight :  the  Love  of  the  World 
'  hums  with  the  desire  of  universal  possession.  It  is  the 
'  nature  of  these  Loves  to  destroy  joy  m  others.     When 

*  even  they  appear  communicative  it  is  for  the  sake  of  Self 
' — that  they  may  receive  their  own  ivith  usury.'* 

In  the  character  of  these  Loves  we  may  perceive  the  great 
gulf  which  divides  Heaven  and  Hell.  Li  Devils,  there  is  no 
Love  of  the  Lord  or  the  Neighbour ;  their  w^hole  being  \b 
included  in  the  Love  of  Self  and  of  Property.  In  Angels 
the  Love  of  Self  and  of  Property  exists,  but  entirely  subor- 
dinate to  the  Love  of  the  Lord  fuid  the  Neighbour.  Hence 
Uie  rulmg  and  constant  motive  of  every  iVngel  is  to  be  useful, 
to  be  kindj  to  be  a  blessing  to  all  around  him.  For  Self  and 
Property  he  cares,  but  only  cares  because  Self  and  Property 
are  instruments  of  well-doing:  he  cares  for  them  as  does  an 
artizan  for  the  tools  whereon  hts  efficiency  depends.    *  Angelic 

*  Love  is  to  love  the  Neighbour  i^wre  tlian  SeUVf 

Try  then  and  conceive  what  must  be  the  happiness  of 
Heaven  where  the  ardour  of  every  Angel  is  spent  in  doing 
good  I 

*  How  great  is  the  delight  of  Heaven  may  appear  from 
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*  Uiis  fact  alone,  that  it  is  the  joy  of  the  Angels  to  commiini- 

*  catc  delight  and  hlessing  to  one  another;   and  since  all  In 

*  Heaven  are  moved  with  this  passion^  it  is  plain  how  immense 

*  is  it3  delight, 

*  Heaven  is  so  full  of  clclights,  that  viewed  in  itself  it  ia 

*  notliing  but  delight  and  blessedness;  so  that  whctlicr  wa 

*  say  Heaven  or  Happiness  it  is  the  same  thing.'* 

To  a  selfijih  and  worldly  Man  the  happiness  of  Heaven  is 
incxplicahle.  His  pleasures  are  in  power,  reputation,  riches 
and  voluptuousness;  and  when  he  hears  that  the  joy  of  an 
Angel  consists  in  none  of  those  things,  he  shudders  at  tho 
thought  of  sueli  indifference  ;  for  he  feels,  that  to  deprive  him 
of  these  pleasures  would  be  to  rob  him  of  every  reason  for 
existence — 

*  He  would  be  exceedingly  astonished  if  he  were  told,  that 
'when  all  the  pleasures  of  honour,  gain  and  the  flesh  are  re- 

*  moved,  there  remains  for  the  Angel  delights  innuuierablo 

*  and  incom parable  with  those  to  w^hich  he  is  familiar. 

*  I  have  conversed  with  Spirits  who  supposed  that  Heaven 
'and  heavenly  joy  consist  in  becoming  great;  but  they  were 

*  told,  that  in  1  leaven  he  is  greatest  who  is  least.    He  is  called 
'  least  who  knows  he  has  no  power  and  wisdom  of  his  own| 

*  nor  desires  to  have  any  except  from  the  Lord,     He  who  is 

*  least,  according  to  this  description,  has  the  greatest  happi- 

*  ness,  and  since  he  has  the  greatest  happiness,  he   is  the 

*  greatest,  for  he  has  all  power  from  the  Lord,  and  excels  all 
'  otlicra  in  wisdom. 

'  WTiat  is  it  to  be  greatest,  unless  to  be  most  happy?  for 

*  to  be  moat  happy  ia  wliat  the  powerful  seek  by  power,  and 

*  the  rich  by  riches, 

'  The  Hpirits  were  fiirther  told,  that  Heaven  does  not  con- 

*  gist  in  desiring  to  be  least  with  a  view  to  be  the  greatest, — 

*  but  in  Angels  sincerely  desiring  the  good  of  others  mo**** 
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tlian  their  own,  and  in  serving  them  for  the  sake  af  their 
*happinegs  from   pare  love,  without  any   selfish  hope  of 
reward. 

*  In  order  thjit  I  iiirght  know  the  nature  of  heavenly  joy, 
it  has  bee  n  granted  me  by  the  Lord,  frequently  and  for  long 
times,  to  feel  it  diBtinctly,  but  obscurely,  because  the  per- 
ception was  of  the  most  geiieral  order. 

'  I  felt  that  the  joy  and  delight  came  as  from  the  heart 
'  and  diffused  itself  with  tlie  greatest  softness  through  all  the 
inmost  fibres,  and  thenee  into  the  collections  of  fibres,  with 
such  an  inmost  sense  of  gnitificatlou,  that  every  fibre  seemed 
to  be  nothing  but  joy  and  delight,  and  all  my  perceptive 
and  sensitive  powers  alive  with  happiness.  The  joy  of 
bodily  pleasures,  compared  with  these  joys,  is  like  a  grosa 
and  pungent  clot  of  matter  to  a  pure  and  most  gentle 
aura, 

*  I  perceived  further,  that  when  I  wished  to  transfer  all 
my  delight  to  another,  a  new  delight  flowed  in,  more  inte- 
rior and  full  than  the  fonner,  and  that  its  volume  was  pro- 
portiouate  to  the  intensity  of  my  desire  of  eonnnunication. 
This  was  perceived  to  be  from  the  Lord. 

*  WTien  Good  Spirits,  not  yet  qualified  for  Heaven,  per- 
ceive tliis  blesseduess  in  the  .sphere  of  an  Angel's  love,  they 

'  are  so  enraptured  with  delight,  that  they  fall  as  it  were  into 
'  a  delicious  swoon.    This  often  happens  to  Spiints  who  desire 
to  know  the  nature  of  heavenly  joy.** 

The  Speech  of  the  Angels. 

The  Language  of  Heaven  is  a  universal  Language,  It 
is  not  taught  j  every  one  at  death  finds  he  has  it,  and  speaks 
it  instinctively.  Its  snunds  are  sounds  of  affection  articulated 
into  words  by  the  understanding. 

As  Language  in  the  Spiritual  World  is  the  outflow  of 
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affection  through  intellect  into  worda.  Speech  auppliei*  a  sure 
index  to  character — 

*  The  wiser  Angels  can  discover  the  whole  life  of  a  speaker 

*  from  the  tone  of  hiti  voice  combiniMl  with  a  few  of  his  ex* 

*  pre8sion»*  In  the  tone  they  discern  his  ruling  love,  This 
'  I  have  often  seen  done,* 

'  The   Speech  of  the  Celestial  Angels  ia  like  a  gentle 

*  stream,  soft  and  continuous;   that  of  the  Pplntual  Angela 

*  rather  vibratory  and  broken.     Celestial  Language  partakes 

*  greatly  of  the  sound  of  the  vowels  IJ  and  () :  it  contains  no 

*  hard  cousonanta,  and  few  transitions  from  one  consonant  to 
'  another  without  the  interposition  of  a  word  which  begins 

*  with  a  vowel ;  therefore  in  the  Word  the  particle  and  so 
'  often  occurs,  as  those  may  see,  who  read  the  Word  in 
'  Hebrew.  Spiritual  Language  is  distinguished  by  the  free 
^  use   of  the  vowels    A   and   L      In   vowels,   the   affections 

Vmove/t 

Wonderful  is  the  expressiveness  of  Angelic  Speech — 

*  Angels  can  express  in  a  minute  what  Man  cannot  ntter 

*  in  half  an  hour,  in  a  single  word  more  than  he  can  in  a 

*  thousand,  and  in  a  few  wonU  what  would  occupy  pages  of 

*  writing,  as  has  been  proved  to  me  by  much  experience. 

'  There  are  things  innumerable  in  one  Angelic  expression, 
'  which  could  not  be  set  forth  by  all  tlih  words  of  Human 

*  I^inguage  ;  for  in  every  single  word  spoken  by  Angels  there 
'  are  contained  arcana  of  wisdom  in  continuous  connection, 

*  which  Human  Science  cannot  reach.  Angels  can  recite  in  a 
^  few  words,  the  whole  contents  of  any  book.  U*hey  supply 
^  by  their  tones  what  their  words  do  not  fully  express. 

*  I  have  occiisionally  Iwen   let  into  the  state  in  which 

*  Angels  arc,  and  at  such  times  have  conversed  with  them  and 

*  understood  everything  they  said ;  but  when  I  returned  ti> 

*  my  former  state  and  wished  to  recollect  what  I  had  heard|  V 
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*  wa«  not  able.     There  were  a  thousand  things  which  could 

*  not  be  compressed  into  ideaa  of  natural  thought,  and  which 

*  therefore  were  ineffable  in  any  degree  by  human  words*'* 

Angelic  Speech  as  it  corresponds  to  AMgL4ic  Affection  ia 
musical,  and  its  eloquence  not  only  pleases  tlie  ear,  but  its 
tenderness  touches  the  heart — 

'  An  Angel  once  spoke  to  a  certain  hard-hearted  Spirit, 

*  and  he  was  at  length  so  affected  by  his  discourse,  that  he 

*  burst  Into  tears,  saying,  that  he  could  not  resist  it,  because 

*  it  was  love  speaking,  and  tliat  he  had  never  wept  before/f 

Infernal  Language  in  like  manner  is  an  efflux  from  in- 
fernal character^ — 

*  It  is  held  in  the  utmost  aversion  by  the  Angels.     They 
cannot  cndui*e  the  discourse  of  Devils,  which  affects  them  aa 
'  a  foul  odour  does  the  nostrils, '( 

'  Angelic  Language  has  nothing  in  conmion  with  Human 
Language,  except  so  far  as  the  sounds  of  words  correspond 
to  the  affections  for  which  they  stand.     Angels  cannot  utter 

*  a  single  word  of  Human  Language.  They  have  tried,  but 
were  not  able ;  for  it  ia  quite  unpossible  for  an  Angel  to 
form  any  sound  out  of  harmony  with  his  private  affection, 

'  I  have  been  told  that  the  primitive  Language  of  Man- 
kind was  in  agreement  with  Angelic  Language  because  they 
had  it  from  Heaven,  and  that  the  Hebrew  tongue  agrees 
with  it  in  some  partlculara,'§ 

The  Speech  tyf  the  Angeh  imtJi  Man, 

When  an  Angel  speaks  with  a  Man  he  does  not  make  use 
of  his  own,  but  the  Man^s  language ;  thus  in  French  widi  a 
Frenchman,  in  Greek  with  a  Greek,  in  Swcdisli  with  a  Swede. 
This  at  first  sight  may  seem  odd.  As  the  power  to  converse 
in  Angelic  or  Infernal  Language  is  innate  in  every  one  of  us, 
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wo  should  have  inferred  that  such  language  was  the  appro- 
priate medium  of  uitercourse ;  and  the  more  especially,  as  we 
liave  just  learned  J  that  '  Angels  cannot  utter  a  word  of  Human 

*  Language,'  Not  so,  says  Swedcnborg,  and  adduces  his 
experience* 

An  Angel  in  talking  to  a  Man  ueea  the  Man's  memory — 

*  He  enters  into  the  Man's  memory  so  perfectly  that  ho  is 

*  almost  induced  to  believe,  that  he  knows  all  the  Man  knows, 
'  even  all  the  languages  he  has  learned. 

*  I  have  talked  with  Angels  on  the  subject,  and  have  said, 

*  that  possibly  they  might  fancy  they  conversed  with  me  in 

*  my  mother  tongue,  for  so  it  appeared  to  them;  but  that  tlicy 
'  did  not.* 

Here  comes  tlie  explanation — 

*  The  Angels  replied,  that  they  were  not  deceived  by  the 

*  appearaticej  but  were  aware  of  the  true  state  of  the  case. 

*  When  they  conversed  witli  Man  they  conjoined  themselves 
'with  his  spiritual  tliought,  which  flows  *into  his  natural 
'  thought,  which  coheres  with  his  memory.  Hence  Man's 
'  language  appears  as  their  own,  and  likewise  all  liis  know- 
Medge/* 

Thus,  if  wc  understand  aright,  iVngels'  thoughts  are  trans- 
mitted through  a  number  of  media  in  the.  Man^s  Mind  to  a 
final  investiture  in  tlie  words  of  his  tamiliar  tongue.  If  in 
his  memory  there  should  he  no  words  fitted  to  receive  Angela' 
thoughts,  then,  we  presume,  as  incommunicable^  they  would 
be  dissipated. 

If  Angels  comprehended  that  their  o\\Tiership  in  itan's 
memory  during  intercourse  with  him,  was  only  apparent  and 
temporary,  there  were  Spirits,  who  would  not  listen  to  such  a 
doctrine — 

'  I  discussed  the  same  question  with  Spirits,     They  were 

*  not  willing  to  believe,  that  they  merely  spoke /mw  Man,  but 
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^  asserted,  that  they  spoke  tn  Man  ;  and  held  firmly  that  bis 

*  memary  was  really  theirs,  and  that  ho  knew  nothing.  I 
'  endeavoured  by  many  arguments  to  convince  them  that  they 

*  were  mistaken,  but  in  vain/* 

The  conversation  between  an  Angel  and  a  Man  is  not 
tacit — 

*  The  speech  of  an  Angel  or  a  Spirit  with  a  5Ian  is  heard 

*  as  sonorously  as  the  speech  of  one  Man  with  another ;  never^ 

*  thcless  it  is  not  heard  by  other  ilea  who  are  present,  but 
'  only  by  the  Man  who  is  addressed.    The  speech  of  an  Angel 

*  or  a  Spirit  first  flows  into  a  Man's  thought,  and  then  by  an 
'internal  way  into  his  ear;  thus  it  aflects  him  from  wit/tin.' 
'  whereas  the  speech  of  Man  with  JIan  flows  first  into  the 

*  air  and  then  into  the  ear^  and  thus  affects  him  from  mthout. 
'  Hence  it  IS  evident  that  the  apeech  of  an  Angel  or  a  Spirit 
'  with  a  Man  is  heard  hi  (he  Manj  but  by  him,  as  sonorously 

*  as  if  without/t 

The  communications  of  Ajigels  and  Spirits  are  limited  by 
the  material  found  in  Man's  meniory^ — 

'  Tt  is  not  allowed  that  any  Angel  or  Spirit  should  speak 

*  with  Man  from  his  own  memory,  but  only  from  the  Man's. 
^  If  a  Spirit  were  to  speak  with  a  man  from  his  own  memory, 

*  the  Man  would  appropriate  the  Spirit's  memory  as  his  own, 

*  and  his  Mind  would  become  confused  with  the  recollection 

*  of  things  which  he  had  never  heard  or  seen.     That  this  is 

*  the  case  has  been  given  me  to  know  by  much  experience, 

*  In  consequence  of  the  memories  of  Spirits  getting  muddled 

*  with  Men's,  some  of  the  Ancients  conceived  the  idea,  that 

*  they  had  existed  in  another  realm  previous  to  their  birth  on 


*  No,  246.  lu  tiie  treatise  on  ^  Conjugal  Love,'  No.  326,  wUl  be  found  a 
CuriDUB  discusBion  between  Swedenliorg  and  tbe  ADgcls  on  tbia  subject^  with 
practical  i] lustra tion a.  See  iiIbo  hia  private  expericncea  from  tJie  'tSpiritual 
*  Diary, ^  ptiges  293  and  304  of  the  present  volume. 
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*  Eftttli.     Thus  they  accounted  for  tlie  poasession  of  momo- 

*  rieS|  which   they  knew,  had   not   originated    in   ordinary 

*  experience/* 

Thia  law  gives  the  reason  for  a  contijiual  complaint  pre- 
ferred against  those  who  profess  to  hold  cominuni cation  with 
the  Spiritual  World— that  tliey  receive  nothing  new.  On 
the  conditiouH  here  stated  it  la  manifestly  out  of  the  power  of 
Angela  or  Spirits  or  Devila  to  communicate  anything  new  to 
lien;  tliey  are  limited  by  their  Mediums  memory:  the  eon- 
tents  thereof  may  be  vivified  and  thrown  into  new  forms  by 
the  Agents  wlio  occupy  it,  but  they  can  add  no  material  of 
their  own.  The  law  likewise  sheds  a  flood  of  light  on 
Swedenborg's  own  case,  for  he  was  no  exception  to  the  rule. 
He  was  indeed,  as  we  have  just  read,  '  occasionally  let  into 
^  the  state  in  which  Angels  are,  and  conversed  in  Angelic 
^  Language,  but  on  his  return  to  his  habitual  condition,  and 
'  wished  to  recollect  what  he  had  heard,  he  was  not  able.'t 

The  ConsocHtfi'on  of  Anr^eh  and  JJevih  with  3fen, 

Swedenborg  with  even  more  than  his  customary  iteration 
strives  to  impress  on  his  readers  the  fact,  that  Angela  and 
Men  and  Devils  are  intimately  connected — 

^  JIan  without  communication  with  Heaven  and  Hell 
'  would  not  be  able  to  live  for  a  moment.     If  cominunieation 

*  were  broken,  he  would  fall  down  dead  as  a  stock. 

*  This  has  been  proved  to  me  by  experience.     The  Spirits 

*  associated  with  me  were  a  little  removed,  and  instantly^ 
'  according  to  their  removal,  I  began,  as  it  were,  to  expire  j 
^  and  I  should  have  expired,  unless  tliey  had  come  back 
^again.^t 

The  Universe,  in  Swedenborg's  eyes,  is  One :  notliing,  he 
asserts,  can  exist  in  isolation;  and  the  Human  Jlind  is  no 
exception  to  the  law:  by  Goodness  it  is  related  to  the  Angels, 
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and  by  Evil  to  the  Devils :  in  Hamlet's  words,  it  is  open,  ever 
open,  to  "  airs  from  Heaven  and  blasts  from  HelL" 

JIan  and  Nature  are  the  bases  of  Heaven  and  Hell;  with- 
ont  them,  tlieir  continuance  would  be  impossible*  The 
Heavens  find  rest  and  embodiment  in  the  good  things  of 
Man  and  Nature,  and  the  Hells  in  the  evil  things.  This  con- 
nection of  Men  with  Angels  and  Devils  is  as  unconscious  on 
their  side  as  on  ours*  "V^Tien  moved  with  gentle  feelings  we 
do  not  enter  into  open  personal  acquaintance  with  Angels, 
nor  when  stirred  by  vile  passions,  with  Devils,  although  Angela 
or  Devils  live  in  us  at  Buch  moments, 

*  Spirits,  and  still  less  Angela,  are  not  able  to  see  anything 
'  on  Earth;  for  the  light  of  our  Sun  is  to  them  thick  dark- 

*  ness ;  nor  can  Man  see  anything  in  the  Spiritual  World,  for 
'  the  light  of  Heaven  is  to  Iiim  thick  darkness. 

'  Angels  and  Spirits  know  as  little  of  Man  as  he  does  of 

*  them,  because  their  state  Is  Spiritual  and  his  Natural,  and 

*  the  two  states  are  connectod  solely  by  correspondences/* 

Swedcnborg  allowed  Spirits  to  use  his  eyea  as  windows  to 
look  out  on  Earth  and  they  were  charmed  with  the  novel  sen- 
sation; whilst  his  own  appearance  in  the  Spiritual  World 
surprised  the  Angels  quite  as  much  as  his  claim  to  be  their 
visitor  astonished  Mankind,  He  relates  this  anecdote  of  the 
wonder  his  appearance  and  disappearance  excited  in  tho 
breast  of  «m  Angel  who  was  a  Schoolmaster — 

*  I  arose  from  the  Body  in  the  Spirit,  and  approached 

*  him*     (Jn  seeing  me  lie  said — 

*  "  Wlm  are  you  ?     I  was  surprised  as  I  saw  you  coming 

*  "  this  way,  for  at  one  instant  you  came  into  my  sight,  and 
'  '*  at  the  next  went  out  of  it;  or  that  at  one  time  I  saw  you, 
-  **  and  suddenly  I  did  not  see  you :  assuredly  you  are  not  in 
'  "  the  same  order  of  life  that  we  are." 


*  Nos.  292  and  582,   *Armm    CotUsHa,'  No.  1,880  j   and  Upoeed^pns 
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'  I  replied  smilmg — 

*  *^  I  am  neither  a  player  nor  Vcrtumniis,  but  I  am  at  one 
'  "  time  in  your  siglitj  and  at  another  out  of  it;  tlins  both  a 
'  "  Ibreigner  and  a  native.*' 

'  Thereon  he  looked  at  me  and  said — 

*  "  You  speak  things  strange  and  wonderful :  tell  me,  who 
***areyou?'' 

*  **  I  am  in  the  World,"  I  said,  *^  in  which  you  have  bcciij 

*  *'  and  from  which  you  have  departed,  and  which  ia  called  tlie 

*  **  Natural  World ;  and  I  am  alao  in  the  World  to  which  you 

*  ''  have  come,  and  in  which  you  are,  which  is  called  the 
'  *^  Spii'itual  AVorld.  Hence  I  am  in  a  natural  state,  and  at 
'  "  the  same  time  in  a  spiritual  state ;  in  a  natural  state  with 

*  '^  Men  on  Earthy  and  in  a  spiritual  state  with  you :  when  I 

*  "  am  in  the  natural  state  you  do  not  sec  me,  but  when  T  am 

*  "  in  the  spiritual  Btate,  you  do ;  that  such  is  my  couditiya 
'  "  has  been  granted  by  the  Lord.  It  is  known  to  you,  lUus- 
^  *'  trio  us  Hir,  that  a  ^lan  of  the  Natural  World  does  not  see 

*  '*  a  Man  of  the  {Spiritual  World,  nor  vice  versa  ;  wherefore 

*  *'  when  I  let  my  Spirit  into  my  Body,  you  did  not  see  me, 

*  **  but  when  I  let  it  out  you  did  sec  me."  '* 

Angela  and  Men  did  not  always  abide  in  this  unconscious 
association.  We  have  elsewhere  read,  that  in  the  Adamic 
Church  they  were  aceustomed  to  hold  sweet  converse  to- 
gether, but  since  those  times  of  innocence,  Heaven  has  been 
shut  and  but  rarely  opened^ — 

*  Although  many  in  succeeding  ages  have  conversed  with 

*  i\jigel3  and  BpJrits,  as  Moses,  Aaron  and  others,  yet  it  has 

*  been  in  a  mode  differing  altogether  from  that  which  prevailed 

*  in  primitive  ages.'t 

A  reason  for  the  cessation  of  open  intercourse  is  given  by 
Bwedcnborg  in  the  malignity  of  Evil  Spirits — 

'  If  they  could  perceive  that  they  were  associated  with 

•  'IM  Amort  Conjttgiali,'  No.  326.  f  'Armna  CaltJitla.*  Ko.  7ft4. 
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*  MaUj  they  would  attempt  by  a  tliousand  means  to  destroy 

*  him ;  for  they  hate  him  with  a  deadly  hatred.    As  they  knew 

*  1  was  ill  the  flesh,  they  were  continually  striving  to  make  an 

*  end  of  me,  not  aa  to  the  Body  only,  but  especially  as  to  th© 

*  Soul ;  for  to  destroy  any  Man  or  Spirit  is  the  very  delight 
'  of  all  who  are  in  Hell :  but  1  have  been  all  along  protected 

*  by  the  Lord* 

'  Because  it  ia  so  dangerous,  it  is  rarely  allowed  at  this 

*  day  for  Men  to  speak  with  Spirits ;  and  the  greatest  care  Is 

*  exercised  by  the  Lord  to  prevent  Spirits  from  knowing  that 
'  they  are  attendant  on  Man,'* 

It  lies  beyond  my  province,  or  it  would  bo  very  easy 
to  illustrate  SweJenborg*8  assertion  of  the  danger  of  in- 
tercourse with  Spirits  from  the  terrible  experiences  of  some 
who  have  forced  themsclvcfi  into  open  acquaintance  with  their 
unseen  a^aociates.  Samuel  Lcavitt,  speaking  from  the  L'nited 
States  of  America,  fairly  expresses  the  case  when  he  saya — 

'  Spiritualism  has  relieved  many  thousand  souls  from  a 
'  fearful  k>oking-for  of  annihilation,  but  it  has  caused  many 

*  thousand  other  souls  to  wish,  at  times,  that  they  had  never 

*  been  born.' 

Supposing  our  spiritual  eyes  were  opened  we  should  dis- 
cover ourselves  in  the  company  of  Spirits  of  the  same 
character  as  ourselves,  with  thoughts  and  feelings  the  dupli- 
cates of  our  own,  and  ready  to  sanction  every  passion,  and 


»  Xo0.  S49  and  292  j  and  *  Arcana  OoBUaHa,*  No.  5363. 

'  To  converse  with  the  Angels  of  Heaveji  is  granted  only  to  those  who  tire 

*  ID  truths  derived  frciTii  love,  and  eepecidlly  to  those  who  are  in  the  aeknow- 

*  ledgeinent  of  the  Lord,  and  of  tho  Divine  in  Hia  Iltmian/'     No*  250. 

Mt  is  given  to  no  one  to  speak  with  Angela  iinlefts  be  lie  of  an  angelic 

*  qimlity,  and  thus  fit  to  associate  with  them  — unless  bis  faith  and  love  be 

*  directed  tt>  the  Lord;  and  when  a  Man  hy  love  and  faith  la  conjoined  to  the 
'  Lord,  he  h  secure  from  the  nsftAnlta  of  Evil  Spirits. 

*  Such  faith  and  love  being  rare,  Is  the  reason  why  there  are  so  few  at  this 

*  day  to  whom  it  is  given  fo  hold  interconrse  with  Angels/    'Arcana  OseleHia^* 
No.  9,438. 
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echo  every  prejudice  we  entertain.  With  such  company  we 
shall  blend  eternally  at  death;  meanwhile  it  is  better  for  us 
to  endure  contradiction  and  correction  by  contraries  from  our 
Neighbours  on  Earth. 

As  our  characters  change  our  company  changes — *  One 

*  kind  of  Spirits  is  with  us  in  infancyj  another  in  childhood, 
'  another  in  youth  and  niaidiood,  and  another  in  old  age,'  If 
we  are  regenerating  we  forsake  Devils,  and  progress  from 
lower  to  higher  Heavens  ;  if  we  are  degenerating  we  forsake 
Angels  and  sink  into  deeper  and  deeper  Hells.* 

The  Conjunction  of  Heaven  unth  Man  b^  ih4i  Word^ 

It  has  been  said,  that  Heaven  is  incarnated  in  love  and 
truth  hi  Hmnanity  an  is  a  Soul  in  a  Body ;  or  to  put  the  fact 
in  other  terms,  *  tlie  Human  Race  without  Heaven  would  be 

*  like  a  chain  which  has  lost  a  link,  and  Heaven  without  the 

*  Human  Race  would  be  like  a  house  without  a  foundation/ f 
Now  whatever  excites  good  feelings  and  true  tlioughts  in 

ua  aerves  Heaven  ;  for  by  good  feelings  and  true  thoughts 
we  are  conjoined  with  the  Angels,  and  Heaven  finds  requisite 
incaniation. 

The  Holy  Scrip turet^s  are  the  grand  means  whereby  the 
Lord  is  made  known  to  us,  and  our  hearts  inflamed  witli  His 
love  and  our  minds  illumined  with  His  wisdom.  By  tho 
Word  therefore  the  Chureh  and  Heaven  are  knit  together — 
but  we  bad  better  not  anticipate  remarks  which  will  be  more 
in  place  in  a  future  chapter  devoted  to  Swedenborg^s  doctrine 

I  concerning  the  Scriptures. 
'  The  Word  is  kept  by  the  Angels  in  the  most  sacred 
*  recesses  of  tlieir  temples ;  and  when  a  recess  is  opened  it 
*  shines  like  a  great  star,  and  sometimes  like  a  sun,  and  in  the 
^  radiance  are  seen  rainbows. 
'  That  every  truth  of  the  Word  shines  with  a  bright  light 


•  Ka.  995;  'i>e  Fl,h  AAmam^na,*  No.  4. 
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*  was  made  evident  to  me  from  the  drcumstaiice,  that  when 

*  any  single  verse  h  transcribed  on  a  scrap  of  paper  and 

*  thrown  up  Into  the  air,  a  bright  liglit  appears  of  the  same 
'  shape  as  the  slip  on  which  the  text  ia  written.     In  this  way 

*  the  Angela  produce  brilliant  figures  of  birds,  fishes,  etc, 

*  What  is  still  more  surprising,  if  any  one  rubs  his  face, 

*  hands  and  clothes  on  the  open  Word,  he  shines  as  though  he 

*  were  standing  iu  a  star.     This  I  have  often  seen  and  won- 

*  dered  at ;  and  thereby  I  understood  why  the  face  of  Moses 
'  slione  when  he  brought  down  the  tables  of  the  covenant 
'  from  Mount  Sinai. 

'  If  however  any  Spirit,  who  is  in  falscs,  looks  at  the 

*  Word,  as  it  rests  in  its  sacred  repository,  there  rises  a  tliick 
'  darkness  before  his  eyes,  tlirough  which  the  Word  ia  seen 

*  as  black,  and  somctiinea  as  covered  with  soot ;  if  he  touch  it 
'  there  at  once  ensues  a  violent  explosion  whereby  he  is  flung 

*  into  the  comer  of  the  room,  and  there  lies  as  one  dead  for 

*  about  an  hour.  If  he  venture  to  try  the  experiment  of 
^  throwing  texts  mto  the  airj  tliey  explode,  and  the  paper  is 
'  torn  in  pieces  and  vanishes.  The  same  happens,  as  I  have 
'  often   secuj  if  the  text  be  thrown  into  the  corner  of  a 


Wnting  m  Ueuven* 

Writing,  like  language,  is  in  Heaven  spontaneous:  it  is 
not  taught ;  it  flows  froTu  the  hand  of  an  Angel  with  perfect 
ease ;  nor  does  he  ever  pause  to  discuss  or  select  his  expres- 
sions* The  Angels  can  likewise  produce  writings  by  the 
mere  exercise  of  thought ;  but  these  are  not  permanent.f 

The  letters  used  by  the  Angels  of  the  Spiritual  Kingdom 
are  like  the  ordinary  Roman  type  before  the  reader ;  those 
used  by  the  Angela  of  the  Celestial  Kingdom  arc  in  some 
Societies  like  Arabic  characters,  and  in  others  like  old  Hebrew 


«  ^Vera  Chri^tmna  Rdigio,'  Nos.  209  and  241. 
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letters  J  but  inflected  above,  and  bencatb,  with  marks  around 
and  within  thcni,  every  dot  and  dash  being  pregnant  with 
meaning, 

'  By  those  letters  the  Angels  exprcas  areana  of  wmdom 

*  more  than  can  be  got  into  words.  I  have  been  told  that  the 
^  Most  Ancient  People  wrote  in  the  same  way,  and  that  tlio 
'  style  was  transferred  to  the  Hebrew,  the  letters  of  which 
^  were  anciently  all  inflected :  not  one  of  thcni  had  the  square 
'  form   in    use   at   this   day :    hence  too,   the  very  jots  and 

*  tittles  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  involve  divine  and  heavenly 

*  arcana. 

*  I  have  seen  writings  which  consisted  of  nothing  but 

*  numbers ;   and  was  told,  that  they  were  from  the  Inmost 

*  Heaven,  and  that  they  thus  appeared  as  mere  rows  of  figures 
^  to  the  Inferior  Angels;  and  likewise,  that  this  numerical 

*  writing  set  forth  arcana,  some  of  which  neither  thought  nor 

*  words  could  compass."* 

The  ^Vngels  have  hooks  and  libraries  just  as  Men  have ; 
and  their  hook  of  hooks  i«  the  Bible.  From  it  they  preach, 
from  it  they  draw  doctrine,  and  in  its  pages  find  all  wisdom. 
In  their  version,  however,  they  do  not  read  of  the  places 
and  persons  with  which  wo  are  familiar,  but  of  the  spiritual 
realities  of  which  the  Jews,  Canaan  and  the  Gentiles  were 
the  symbols-  In  Heaven  too,  as  on  Earth,  the  Scriptures 
yield  diverse  and  appropriate  nutrinient  to  all  manner  of 
sincere  readers. 

'  It  is  a  wonderful  circumstance  that  the  Word  in  lleavcu 

*  is  so  written,  that  the  Simple  understand  it  in  Bimpllcity, 

*  and  the  Wise  in  wisdom.     The  various  curvatures  and 

*  marks  over  the  letters,  which  exalt  the  sense,  the  Simple 

*  neither   regard   nor   understand,   whereas   tlio  Wise   are 

*  attentive  to  them,  and  every  one  according  to  the  height 

*  of  his  wisdom/f 


•  Nofl.  260  And  203;  and  '  V«^  CkritUana  IMffio,*  Ko  211        f  No.  24K 
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Infants  in  Ilmvcn* 

All  Infants  go  to  Heaven^ — wluTeftoevcr  bom,  wlirtlier 
witJjiji  tlie  Cliurcli  or  out  of  It,  whetlier  of  pious  or  uf  wicked 
parents^and  aro  educated  into  Angela, 

Infants  at  death  arc  received  by  female  Angels,  who  wliile 
on  Earth  loved  children  tenderly.  They  accept  them  aa 
their  own  ;  the  Infants  love  them  as  mothera  ;  and  each 
Angel  has  as  many  as  satisfies  her  maternal  desires.  As 
the  children  grow  up,  they  are  transferred  to  masters,  whose 
dcliglit  is  in  the  education  of  the  yonng. 

The  instruction  of  Infants  is  much  easier  in  Heaven  than 
on  Earth,  where  the  action  of  the  Mind  is  fettered  and 
frustrated  by  the  dullness  of  the  flesh.  They  walk,  and 
speak  and  write  witli  seareely  an  effort,  and  being  innocent 
— having  acquired  no  evil  from  actual  life — they  advance 
without  hindrance  in  lovo  and  in  wisdom,  Ncverthclcga 
their  freedom  from  sin  is  not  freedom  from  evil — 

'  I  have  conversed  with  Angels  concerning  Infants  in 
'  Heaven,  and  incjuired  whether  they  were  pure  from  evils, 

*  because  they  had  done  no  evil  like  Adults.    I  was  told  that 

*  they  are  in  evil,  and  are  indeed  nothing  hut  evil ;  that  they, 

*  in  common  with  all  Angels,  arc  withheld  from  evil  and  hdd 

*  in  goodness  by  the  Lord ;   and  that  hence  it  appears  as  if 
'  they  were  good  in  themselves.'* 

This  statement  Is  worth  noting  as  a  bold  illustration  of 
a  cardinal  article  in  Swedenborglan  theology. 

Children  arc  sedulously  cautioned  by  their  angelic  in- 
structors against  taking  any  pride  In  the  divine  brightness 
and  fervour  which  glow  in  their  lives.  All  thenr  virtues  arc 
the  LordV,  and  are  no  more  creditable  to  them  than  is  the 
light  wherewith  the  Sun  glorifies  a  room  to  bo  ascribed  to 
the  room. 

*  No.  S42, 
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'  A  Prince,  who  died  in  infancy  and  waa  brought  up  in 

*  Heaven,  fancied  that  he  was  good  of  himself:  in  conac- 

*  qnence  thereof  he  was  let  into  his  hereditary  evib,  and 
*tlien  T  perceived  from  his  Bphc-re,  that  ho  had  a  desire  to 

*  domineer  over  others,  and  to  trifle  with  adulteries,     Aa 
*aoon  aa  he  perceived  and  confessed  tlie  real  state  of  hia 

*  case,  he  was  restored  to  angelic  life/* 

There  ia  a  curious  account  given  by  our  Author  in  hh 
Diary  of  the  manner  in  which  Girls  are  educated  in  Heaven, 

*  They  are  kept  three,  four,  or  five  together,  and  each 
has  her  own  chamber  and  her  own  bed ;  and  adjoining  is  a 
closet  for  clothes  and  utensils.  Perfumes  are  given  them ; 
also  boxes  and  drawers  in  which  they  keep  the  nick-nacks 
in  which  they  delight. 

*  They  are  always  kept  employed  over  needle-work. 
This  often  consists  of  embroidery  of  nosegays  and  such  like 
on  white  linen ;  which  fancy-work  they  either  use  them* 
fielves  or  distribute  as  gifts,  but  never  selL 

*  They  have  dress  for  common  use  and  finer  dress  for 
holidays  given  them  gratis,  and  without  knowledge  of  how 
or  whence  the  garments  c/>me.  When  they  see  spots  on 
their  dress,  it  ia  a  sign  that  they  have  thought  or  done 
something  amiss;  and  the  spot^  cannot  be  washed  out. 
They  therefore  search  their  hearts  to  discover  the  cause, 
and  when  the  fault  is  found  and  repented  of,  the  spots 
vanish.  In  like  manner,  when  they  discover  that  a  gar- 
ment ban  disappeared  from  their  wardrobe,  they  imme- 
diately know  they  have  done  something  wrong,  and 
atf  aitway  ponder  over  their  conduct.  If  the  mistake  can- 
not bo  ascertained,  some  married  woman  tells  them.  If, 
on  tlie  other  hand,  they  find  a  new  dress  in  their  wardrobe, 
they  heartily  rejoice,  for  it  is  a  token  of  well-doing. 

*  They  have  likewise  little  gardens  in  which,  as  long  as 
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'  tliey  arc  niaida,  there  arc  many  sorts  of  flowers,  but  no 

*  fruits  until  tliey  become  wires,    ^^Hien  they  see  the  ilo^vers 
'  fade,  or  degenerate  into  inferior  kinds,  they  search  their 

*  minds  with    sorrow   for   the    cause ;   but   if  their  beauty 

*  increases  and  they  take  higher  forms,  then  are  they  glad, 

*  for   'tis   a    proof,    that    their   thoughts   have  been   well 
'  employed, 

'  They  have  pieces  of  gold  and  ftllver  money  given  them, 
^  which  they  treasure  as  evidences  of  diligenco  and  virtue* 
^  They  have  each  a  copy  of  the  Word  and  a  Psalter,  which 
'  they  carry  to  Church,  and  also  read  in  private ;  if  tbey 
'  neglect  to  do  so,  or  are  angry,  or  aitftily  the  Word 
'  vanishes. 

'  At  times  they  are  visited  and  examined  by  Preachers/* 

It  is  difficult  to  read  this  artless  description  of  a  heavenly 

boarding-school   without   thiukiug  of  something  like  Miss 

Pinker  ton's  academy  for  young  ladies  on  Chiswick  Mall  in 

*  Vanity  Fair.^ 

The  third  part  of  Heaven  consists  of  Infants,t  and  in 
the  Grand  Heavenly  Man  they  constitute  the  province  of 
the  Eye.  Some  arc  of  a  celestial  and  some  of  a  spiritual 
genius,  and  are  assorted  accordingly  in  Societie84 

*  The  state  of  Men  who  grow  up  to  maturity  on  Earth 
^  may  be  as  perfect  as  the  state  of  Infants  brouglit  up  in 

*  Heaven,  provided  Self-Love  and  Love  of  the  World  are 

*  subordinated  to  the  Love  of  the  Lord  and  the  Ncighbour.'§ 

Oentiles  in  Heaven, 

*  It  is  a  common  opinion,  that  they  who  are  bom  out  of 

*  the  Church,  and  are  called  Heathen  or  Gentiles,  cannot  be 

*  saved  because  they  do  not  possess  the  Word,  and  thus  aro 

*  ignorant  of  the  Lord,  without  whom  there  is  no  salvation ; 


♦  'Diarium  ^irtUmU^*  Nas.  5,600-67, 
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'  but  it  is  certain,  that  they  may  be  Baved,  because  the  mercy 
'  of  the  Lord  is  universal,  and  extends  to  every  individual ; 
'  because  they  are  born  Men  as  well  as  those  who  are  within 
'  the  fJhurch, — who  are  rt  spectively  few, — and  because  it  is 
'  no  fault  of  theirs,  that  they  are  ignorant  of  the  Lord, 
'  That  Gentiles  arc  saved  as  well  as  Christians,  may  be 

*  known  to  those  who  understand  what  makes  Heaven  with 

*  Man  ;  for  Heaven  is  in  Man,  and  they  who  have  Heaven 

*  in  themselves  go  to  Heaven  after  death. 

^  It  is  Heaven  in  Man  to  acknowledge  a  Divine  Being, 
'  and  to  be  led  by  Him  in  doing  His  will  as  far  as  it  is 
'  known, 

*  Now  it  is  well  knoit^Uy  that  the  OentileB  live  a  moral  life  as 

*  well  as  CJiristians^  and  nmny  of  them  a  better,     A  moral  life 

*  is  led  either  for  the  sake  of  God,  or  for  the  applause  of  the 

*  world/  Moral  life  for  the  s^ike  of  God  is  also  spiritual  life  ; 
*"  it  is  life  from  God,  and  saves  a  Man ;  but  moral  life  for 
^  tho  sake  of  worldly  applause  is  mere  selfishness,  and  has 
*■  nothing  of  Heaven  in  it. 

'  It  is  a  divine  truth,  that  without  the  Lord  there  is  no 

*  salvation ;  but  this  is  to  be  understood  as  implying,  that 

*  there  is  no  salvation  but  from  the  Lord.     There  are  many 

*  Earths  in  the  Universe  full  of  inhabitants,  yet  in  seareely 
*anv  of  them  is  it  known,  that  the  Lord  assumed  llumanitv 

*  on  our  Earth  ;  nevertheless  as  they  adore  the  Divine  Being 

*  under  a  Human  Form,  they  are  accepted  and  led  by  the 

*  Lord.'* 

Gentiles  are  prepared  for  Heaven  in  the  World  of  8plrit«i 
by  Angels,  who  have  risen  from  their  own  ranks,  and  who 
can  therefore  deal  sympathetically  with  their  difficulties. 
Tlie  good  quickly  rc*ject  their  idolatries  and  receive  the 
Christian  faith.    '  When  they  hear  that  God  was  made  Man, 

*  and   thus  manifested   Himself  on    Earth,  they  instantly 
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'  acknowledge  the  truth  and  adore  the  Lord,'*  The  bcftt  af 
the  Gentilea  come  from  Africa, 

111  reading  these  statementa  of  rapid  conversion  from 
IleatheDisra  to  Christianity,  we  must  bear  in  mind  the 
affinity  which,  Hwedenborg  maintains,  cxistB  between  a  good 
heart  and  the  truth,  so  that  the  one  has  but  to  meet  the 
other,  and  the  result  is  instant  and  intimate  union.  For 
exaiiiple — 

*  A  certain  Spirit  from  among  the  Gentiles,  who  had 
^  lived  on  Earth  In  charity  according  to  his  religious  belief, 

*  heard  sonic  Christian  Spirits  reasoning  about  articles  of 

*  faith,  and  wondered  at  their  wrangling,  lie  said  he  did 
'  not  like  to  hear  them,  for  they  reasoned  from  appearances 

*  and  fallacies,  and  reproved  them  by  observing,  '*  If  I  am 
* "  good,  I  can  know,  fi'om  goodness  itself,  what  things  are 
*'^tnie;    and  what  truths  I  do  not  know,  I  am 'able  to 

^*'receivc."'t 

That  he  might  appreciate  the  quality  of  the  Gentiles, 
Swedenborg  was  allowed  to  converse  with  them  in  the 
Spiritual  World,  ^  eometimea  for  hours  and  sometimes  for 

*  days  together/f  How  high  was  his  opinion  of  their 
character  in  comparison  with  Christians,  and  how  positive 
his  hope  that  the  Church  was  to  be  transferred  to  them,  wc 
have  seen  in  the '  Arcana  Cakstia.^  Of  the  precious  materia! 
for  the  structure  of  the  New  Jerusalcra,  which  he  fancied  h© 
had  discovered  in  Heathendom,  he  gives  a  specimen  in  the 
following  narrative— 

^  Once  when  I  was  reading  the  XVII.  and  XVIII,  chap- 

*  ters  of  Judges,  concerning  Micab,  whose  graven  image, 

*  TerapMm,  and  Levite  were  taken  from  hira  by  the  sons  of 

*  Dan,  a  Gentile  Spirit  was  present,  who  when  on  Earth  had 

*  worshipjM^d  a  gi-aven  image.     He  heard  attentively  what 

*  was  done  to  Micab,  and  of  tlie  grief  he  suflered  for  the  losa 
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'  of  his  idol,  and  his  eympathettc  Borrow  was  eo  great  that 
'  it  nearly  deprived  him  of  the  power  of  thought.   I  perceived 

*  his  sorrow  and  his  innocence  of  heart  Some  Christian 
^  Spirits  were  present,  and  wondered  how  the  worshipper  of 

*  a  gra%*en  image  should  be  moved  with  so  great  an  affection 
^  of  mercy  and  innocence. 

'  Al^erwards  some  Oood  Spirits  talked  with  him^  and 
'  observetl  that  he  might  know,  as  a  rational  i>cing^  that  a 

*  graven  iniago  ought  not  to  be  worshipped  ;   but  that  he 

*  ought  to  think  of  Ood,  independently  of  idols,  as  the 
'  Creator  and  Governor  of  the  Universe,  and  that  the  Lord 
'  IB  that  God. 

*  When  this  conversation  was  going  on,  the  interior 
'  affection  of  the  Gentile's  worship  was  communicated  to  me, 

*  and  1  perceived,  that  it  was  much  more  lioly  than  Christians'. 

*  Frt>m  this  circumstance  it  is  cvidcotj  that  the  Oentilea  of 

*  the  present  day  enter  Heaven  more  easily  than  Christians.* 

'  This  Gentile  Spirit  was  capable  of  imbibing  all  the 
'  doctrines  of  faith,  and  of  retaining  them  with  the  deepest 

*  affection  ;  for  he  possessed  the  compassion  which  springs 
'  from  love,  and  his  ignorance  was  full  of  innocence ;  and 

*  where  lovo  and  innocence  arc  present,  the  truths  of  faith 
*'  are  received  as  it  were  spontaneously  and  with  joy,  IJo 
^  was  afterwards  received  amongst  the  Angel  a/ f 

Qovernmenta  in  Heaven, 

Heaven  is  one  an  the  Human  Body  is  one ;  fearfully  and 
wonderfully  as  that  Body  is  made,  it  is  but  a  rough  cast  of 
a  finer  internal  spiritual  Body  ;  and  that  again  is  the  little 
image  of  a  Grand  Man  constituted  of  the  Universe  of 
Angels- 

Binco  Heaven  is  one,  a  compact  unity  of  which  a  halo 
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and  comely  HumBn  Body  is  tho  iaireBt  emblem,  it  is  evident 
that  order  and  Btibordination  must  prevail  throughout  all 
its  regions;  and  as  order  and  Bubordination  do  not  come 
of  themselves,  there  are  necessarily  Govemraenta  whereby 
they  are  realized. 

'  The  Governments  of  Heaven  are  rarions  ;  of  one  sort 

*  in  the  Societies  of  the  Celestial  Kingdom,  and  of  another 
'  sort  in  the  Societies  of  the  Spiritual  Kingdom  :  they  differ 
'  likewieo  according  to  the  function  of  each  Society  ;  but  in 
'  all  the  Govcmmcirt  is  that  of  Mutual  Lore ;  there  is  no 
'  other  Government  in  Heaven* 

'  The  Angels  of  each  Society  are  in  similar  Goodness, 
'  but  not  in  einiilar  Wisdom  ;  and  Governors  are  disttnguished 
'  by  excess  of  Wisdom  over  their  fellows.     They  will  well 

*  to  all,  and,  by  their  superior  intelligence,  know  how  to 

*  effect  the  good  they  wilL  They  do  not  domineer,  but 
'  minister  and  serve*  They  do  not  make  themselves  greater 
^than   others,   but^  less  ;   fot  they  put  the  good  of  their 

*  Societies  in  the  first  place,  and  their  own  good  in  the  last. 
'  Nevertheless  they  enjoy  honour  and  glory,  for  they  dwell 

*  in  the  midst  of  their  Societies  in  magnificent  palaces  on 
'elevated  sites;  but  they  accept  glory  and  honour,  not  for 
'  their  own  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  obedience,  and  for  the 
'  «ati!?faction  of  those  who  render  it. 

A  like  Government  prevails  in  every  heavenly  House- 
hoki      ^  There  is  a  master  and  there  are  servants :    the 

*  master   loves   tlie    servants,   and    the    servants    love   the 

*  master;  and  so  they  serve  each  other  from  love.  The 
'  master  teaches  the  servants  how  they  ought  to  live,  and 

*  directs  thcmi  what  to  do,  and  the  servants  obey  with  heart, 

*  head  and  liands*  To  be  useful  is  the  life's  delight  of  every 
'  Angt^l ;  and  thus  the  Kingdom  of  the  L<»rd  is  a  Kingdom 

*  of  Uses.'* 
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leaven  is  a  world  of  biietmeps,  not  of  idlenoss*  Evciy 
Ang^el  has  an  employment  in  perfect  corre.**pon(lencc  witlt 
hiB  disposition  and  intelkct ;  and  from  tlie  fylfilineut  of  his 
duty,  springs  the  joy  of  his  existence.  Here  on  Earth, 
many  are  wretched  bceansc  they  are  set  to  work  with  which 
their  nature  has  no  congruity ;  but  in  the  exquisite  organi- 
zation of  Heaven  every  office  i»  filled  with  an  officer  whose 
natural  character  is  at  one  with  his  function ;  and  hence 
each  detail  of  heayenly  affairs  is  transacted  with  the  peculiar 
efficiency  of  genius.  Every  Angel  does  what  he  loves  to 
do ;  and  under  the  Divine  Athnainistration  this  perfect  free- 
dom 18  t-econciled  with  perfect  order — *  co-ordinated  and 
^  subordinated  to  one  general  Use,  which  is  the  Common 
'Good;* 

There  are  none  of  onr  earthly  drudgeries  in  Heaven ;  no 
dress-making,  no  honse-building,  no  bix*ad-fiuding;t  no 
hioguages  to  learn,  reading  and  writing  as  easy  as  speech, 
and  travel  as  easy  aa  thought ;  for  wlierc  an  Angel  desire* 
to  be,  there  he  finds  himself.  There  are  however  no 
flinecures  in  Heaven;  no  one  there  receives  anything  for 
nothing;  the  income  of  an  Angel,  as  expressed  in  the  mag- 
nificence of  his  garniture,  is  measured  strictly  by  his  useful- 
itess ;  every  eye  may  read  the  one  in  the  other. 

*  It  is  impossible  to  enumerate  or  describe  specifically  the 

*  Employments  of  Heaven  :  they  are  innumerable,  and  com- 

*  pared  with  them,  those  known  on  Earth  arc  few.     There 

*  are  ecclesiastical  affairs,  civil  affairs,  and  domestic  affairs  in 

*  every  Society.     Some  iSocieties  spend  their  energies  in  the 
'  nurture  of  Infants,  otliers  educate  Children,  others  instruct 

*  the  Simple  from  ('hriBtendom,  others  instruct  thcCieutiles^ 
^  others  attend  Souls  in  their  transition  by  death  from  Earth 
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*  to  Spiritj  otters  protect  New  Comers  from  the  wiles  of  Evil 

*  Spirits  J  others  minister  to  their  necessities  daring  their 

*  probatioo  m  the  World  of  Spirits,  and  others  are  present 

*  witli  those  who  are  in  Hell  preventing  undue  mischief.    In 

*  general,  all  Angels  are  associated  with  Mankind,  and  by 

*  their  inflnencc  restrain  »inful  desires  and  thoughts.     All 

*  these  Uses  are  effected  by  the  Lord  through  the  Angel« ; 

*  the  Angels  do  not  perform  them  of  themselves,  but  from 

*  the  Lord .♦ 

^  To  live  for  others  is  to  perform  Uses,     Uses  are  the 

*  bonds    of  Society,    and    their    number   is   infinite.      The 

*  delights  of  the  love  of  Uses  are  ten  thousand  times  ten 

*  thousand  ;  and  all  who  enter  into  Heaven,  enter  into  those 

*  delights/f 

The  order  and  distribution  of  daily  duties  differ,  of  course, 
in  different  Societies,  but  it  rnay  be  interesting  to  learn,  that 
in  one  heavenly  city  which  Swedenborg  visited,  the  inhabi- 
tants were  wakened  in  the  morning  by  sweet  songs  of  virgins 
resnuntling  throogb  the  streets.  During  the  forenoon  the 
whole  city  was  silent ;  no  noise  was  heard  in  any  part,  nor 
any  person  seen  loitering  in  the  streets :  all  were  busy  within 
doors*  At  noon,  boys  and  girls  came  forth  to  play,  and  their 
masters  and  mistresses  sat  in  the  porches  of  their  houses 
watching  their  games  and  keeping  order.  Outside  the  city, 
young  men  and  boys  held  various  sport,  such  as  running, 
tennis,  etc.  The  boys  were  also  tested  as  to  their  quickness 
of  wit  in  perception,  speech  and  action,  and  the  snccessful 
were  rewarded  with  leaves  of  laurel.  Concerts  and  theatres 
were  provided  for  the  entertainment  of  the  older  folks.  In 
the  theatres  of  Heaven  the  actors  represent  the  graces  and 
virtues  of  moral  life ;  nothing  vile  is  allowed  to  appear  on 
the  heavenly  stage  j  wickedness  if  mentioned,  is  only  hinted 
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ftt;  and  tlie  angelio  playwright  obtxune  his  effects  by  con- 
traating  degrees  of  goodness  and  degrees  of  truth** 

AU  Angels  and  all  Devils  were  once  Men, 

*  It  IS  altogether  unknown  In  ChristcDdom,  that  Heaven 
'and  Hell  arc  from  the  Unman  Race.  It  is  believed  that 
'  Angeb  were  created  Angels  at  the  beginning,  and  that  lhi« 
'  was  the  origin  of  Heaven  ;  that  the  Devil  or  Satan  was  an 

*  Angel  of  Light,  who  became  rebellions,  and  was  cast  down 
'  from  Heaven  with  his  adlierenta,  and  that  this  was  the 

*  origin  of  HeD. 

'  The  ^Vngeld  are  amazed,  that  such  notions  should  prc- 

*  vail,  hut  rejoice  in  heart,  that  it  has  pleased  tlie  Lord  now 

*  to  reveal  to  Mankind  many  particulars  concerning  Heaven 

*  aiid  Hell,  and  thns  as  fai*  as  possible,  to  dispel  the  dark- 

*  neds,  which  is  every  day  iucreaaiug,  because  the  Church  U 
'  come  to  ita  end. 

^  The  Angels  therefore  desire  me  to  state,  that  there  is 

*  not  a  single  Angel  in   the   Universal   Heaven^  who  waa 

*  originally  crctited  an  Angc;l,  nor  any  Devil  in  Hell,  who 

*  was  created  an  Angel  of  Light  and  afterwards  east  down 
^  thither ;  but  that  all,  both  in  Heaven  and  Hell,  are  from 

*  the  Human  Race ;  that  Angels  were  once  Men  who  lived 

*  cm  Earth  in  heavenly  hjve  and  faith,  and  that  Devils  were 

*  once  Men  who  lived  in  infernal  love  and  faith/ f 

Tlie  Immensity  of  Heaven, 

*  That  Heaven  is  Immense  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that 
*«Il  who  have  Uved  in  goodness  from  Creation  arc  tliere. 

*  How  vast  is  tlic  multitude  who  inhabit  our  Earth  is  known 

*  to  all  who  are  conversant  with  ita  geography;  and  it  ia 
^  ealciilate<l,  that  of  them  thousands  die  every  day  and  ftome 

*  millions  every  year.     This  niortaJity  commenced  from  the 
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^  earliedt  times,  thouBands  of  years  ago  ;  but  how  many  have 

*  become  Angels,  and  how  many  now  become  Angels,  it  la 

*  impossible  to  say.  I  have  been  told,  that  in  ^Vncient  Times, 
'the -yield  of  Angels  was  very  numerous,  but  that  in  buc- 
'  oeediDg  ages  the  heavenly  numbers  fell  off. 

*  Tliat  the  Heaven  of  the  Lord  is  immense  follows  from 

*  the  single  consideration,  that  all  litUe  children,  wheresoever 

*  born,  are  adopted  by  the  Lord  and  become  Angels.     What 

*  a  multitude  from  this  source  alone  must  have  entered 
'  Ueaven  since  Creation  ! 

*  Then,  too,  we  must  remember  that  our  Earth  is  but  a 
'  little  one  in  an  ixtimmerablc  ho^t  of   Planets,  populated 

*  with  Men  and  Women,  and  qualifying  like  ourselves  for 

*  existence  in  Heaven,'* 

Reverting  to  his  favourite  analogy  of  Heaven  to  a  Man 
in  every  particular,  he  tells  us — 

'  The  correspondence  between  them  CAn  never  be  com- 
'  pletely  filled  up ;  for  it  is  not  only  a  correspondence  with 

*  every  member,  organ  and  viscus  of  the  Body  in  general, 
^  but  with  all  and  eacli  of  the  minute  viscera  and  organs,  yea 

*  with  every  single  vessel  and  every  single  fibre ;  and  not 
'  with  these  only,  but  with  the  delicate  organic  Hubsitancea 

*  which  most  closely  subserve  the  operations  of  the  MindJf 

The  perfection  of  the  Heavenly  Form  increases  with 
numbers — 

'  In  number  is  variety,  and  m  ivell-arranged  variety  is 

*  perfection.    Every  angelic  Society  therefore  finds  its  profit 

*  in  its  daily  accession  of  Hpirits  from  Earth  ;    and  in  the 

*  growth  of  each  Society  the  Universal  Heaven  prospers. 

^  Hence  it  is  plain  how  much  they  are  deceived,  who  fancy 
'  Heaven  will  be  closed  as  soon  as  it  is  full.  On  the  contrary, 
'  Heaven  will  never  be  closed,  fur  the  greater  its  fuUness  the 
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*  greater  its  perfection ;    and  therefore   the  Angels  desire 

*  nothing  more  earnestly  than  to  receive  new-comers.* 

^  It  has  been  granted  me  to  behold  the  extent  of  Heaven 
^  which  is  inhabited,  and  also  that  which  is  not  inhabited ; 
^  and  I  saw  that  the  extent  of  Heaven  not  inhabited  is  so 
^  vast,  that  myriads  of  Earths  as  thickly  peopled  as  our  own 

*  could  not  fill  it  to  all  eternity.'f 

Character  is  the  only  Passport  to  Heaven, 

It  has  been  observed,  that  wherever  there  is  a  ^lan  whose 
Hulmg  Love  is  benevolent,  there  is  an  Angel,  and  wherever 
there  is  one  whose  Ruling  Love  is  selfish,  there  is  a  Devil. 
Now  Character,  as  determined  by  the  Ruling  Love,  is  after 
death  fixed  and  michangeable,  and  by  no  process  of  conjura- 
tion can  infernal  Character  be  transmuted  into  heavenly. 

^  It  is  commonly  supposed,  that  entrance  into  Heaven  is  a 

*  gift  of  free  mercy  to  such  as  have  faith  and  for  whom  the 

*  Lord  intercedes ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  it  is  an  exercise 
^  of  arbitrary  Divine  favour,  and  that  all  might  be  saved  if 

*  it  were  the  Lord's  pleasure ;  yea,  some  even  go  further,  and 

*  fancy,  that  did  He  choose.  Hell  might  be  transformed  to 

*  Heaven.  These  notions  betray  complete  ignorance  of  the 
^  nature  and  constitution  of  Heaven. 

*  The  greater  part  of  those  who   enter  the  Spiritual 

*  World  from  Christendom  imagine,  that  if  only  allowed  to 

*  pass  the  gates  of  Heaven,  eternal  bliss  would  be  ensured. 

*  They  are  told  for  their  instruction,  that  Heaven  is  not 

*  denied  to  any  one  by  the  Lord,  and  that  if  they  please, 

*  they  may  go  there  and  stay  as  long  as  they  like.      When 

*  however  they  make  the  attempt,  they  arc  seized  at  the 
^  very  threshold  with  such  anguish,  that^  in  their  torment^ 
^  they  cast  themselves  down  headlong. 

^  Ample  experience  enables  me  to  testify,  that  it  is  im<> 
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^  posfliblc  to  communicate  heavenly  life  to  those  who  faaTo 
*  led  an  infernal  lifo  on  Earth. 

'  Some  who  believed  they  could  eaaily  receive  divine 

truth*  after  death  from  the  Hpg  of  Angels  and  therewith 

amend    their  habits,  were  subjected   to    the   experiment. 

Some  of  them   understood  the  truths  they  heard,  and 

appeared  to  accept  them ;  but  presently,  when  left  to  thcm- 

'  selves^  they  rejected,  and  even  argued  agahiat,  what  they 

'  had  learned.     Others  denied  the  truths  as  quickly  as  they 

'  were  spoken.     There  were  some  Spirits  who  wished  their 

ruling  Selt*Love  converted  into  Heavenly  Love,  and  the 

trial  was  made  ;  but  when  their  Self-Love  was  taken  away, 

they  had  no  life  left  and  lay  as  if  dead. 

*  From  these  and  similar  experiments,  Good  Spirits  were 
■  convinced  that  no  change  in  Character  i«  possible  after 

death,  that  evil  life  cannot  be  turned  into  good  life,  nor  a 
Devil  into  an  Angel,  Every  Spirit  is  from  head  to  foot  of 
the  same  quality  as  his  Kuling  Love ;  and  to  transmute 

'  that  Love  into  another  Love  would  be  to  destroy  Iiim 
altogether' — would  be  to  crc4ite  another  being-  *  The 
Angels  declare  that  it  would  be  easier  to  change  a  bat  into 

^  a  dove,  or  an  owl  into  a  bird  of  paradise,  than  a  Devil  into 

'  an  AngeL* 

*  Hence,  Heaven  and  Hell  arc  so  utterly  separated,  that 
'  a  Spirit  who  is  in  Hell  dare  not  raise  the  crown  of  his 

head,  or  even  put  forth  a  finger  out  of  it ;  for  just  as  he 
docs  so,  is  he  tortured  and  tormented,     Tliis  I  have  often 
'  aeen.'t 

The  impoasibility  of  change  after  death  is  an  awfid 
thought,  but  it  is  an  inevitable  deduction  from  that  law  of 
the  Spiritual  World,  which  Swedenborg  so  copiously  illus* 
trates,  namely,  that  the  Mind  of  a  Spirit  governs  his  circum- 
stances, and  that  therefore  he  can  only  associate  with  Spirits 
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like  himself,  and  only  boar  and  ace  what  is  in  harmonj  with 
his  nature.  It  is  very  plam^  that  under  such  conditions, 
growth  (in  tJie  sense  of  access  of  ncwpowera)  is  impossible. 
An  earthly  tyrant  we  are  accustomed  to  commiserate,  since 
.surrounded  with  courtiers  who  echo  bis  opinions  and  flatter 
his  prejudices,  he  is  shut  off  from  instruction  and  correction  : 
yet  such  la  precisely  the  fate  of  every  one  who  by  doutb  is 
transferred  from  the  objective  pbcjiomena  of  Eartli  to  the 
finbjective  phonomena  of  Spirit, 


Tn  the  foregoing  dc.<icriptions  of  the  economy  of  the 
Heavens,  the  reader  will  scarcely  have  failed  to  remark  tlio 
vein  of  shrewd  good  sense  Which  pervades  the  whole.  If 
even  their  Author  be  pronounced  a  dreamer,  it  will  surely 
be  confessed,  tliat  never  were  dreams  so  reasonable,  or  so 
like  transcripts  of  realities.  Swedenborg's  practical  temper 
stands  out  in  bold  relief  In  the  chapter  wherein  he  informs 
us^ — 

'  Thai  ii  is  not  so  Difficull^  as  many  siippnae^  to  Urn  the  Life 

*  which  kaila  to  Ileavtn. 

*  Some  people  imagine,  that  it  Is  difficult  to  live  the  Life 

*  which  leads  to  Heaven.     They  have  been  told,  that  to  live 

*  spiritually,  the  world  with  its  riches  and  honours  must  be 

*  renounced,  the  flesh  denied  its  pleasures,  and  existence  be 

*  devoted  to  meditation  on  God,  salvation  and  eternal  life, 

*  and  in  reading  the  Word  and  other  pious  books, 

'That  the  truth  is  far  otherwise  has  been  revealed  to  me 
•by  much  experience  and  conversation  with  Angels. 

*  In  order  that  a  Man  may  receive  the  Life  of  Heaven  it 

*  IS  necessary,  that  he  live  in  the  World  and  engage  in  its 

*  business ;  for  thus  by  a  Moral  and  Civil  Life  he  receives 

*  Spiritual  Life ;  nor  c^n  he  receive  Spiritual  Life  and  be- 

*  oomo  fitted  for  Heaven  in  any  other  way ;  for  to  Hvo  an 

*  Internal  Life,  and  not  at  the  same  time  an  External  Life,  is 
'  like  dwelling   in    a   house   which   has  no  foundation,  and 
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*wliich  therefor©  gradually  sinka  into  the  ground,  or  be- 

*  comes  full  of  chinks  and  breaches,  or  totters  till  it  foils/* 

Human  Life  he  defiiins  a^  threefold — as  Civil,  Moral  and 
Spiritual— as  that  of  the  Citizen,  the  Friend,  and  the 
Saint— 

*  Each  of  these  Lives  is  perfectly  distinct ;  for  there  are 

*  Bome    Men   who   live  a  Civil   Life  but   not  a  Moral   and 
'  Spiritual  Life  ;  others  live  a  Moral  Life  but  not  a  Spiritual ; 

*  whilst  others  combine  the  three,  and  tlieae  live  the  Life  of 

'  Heaven.' t 

This  distinction,  and  the  fact  of  the  separation  of  these 
Lives,  mu8t  lie  within  the  experience  of  everyone :  Swedcn- 
borg-fl  peculiarity  conslsta  in  the  assertion  of  the  impossi- 
bility of  the  existence  of  Spiritual  Life  unlesa  invested  in 
Moral  and  Civil  Life^^ 

*  t^pi ritual  Life  is  conjoined  with  Civil  and  Moral  Life 

*  as  the  Soul  is  with  the  Body,  and  if  sundered  therefrom,  it 

*  would  be  like  a  houae  without  foundation.    Moral  and  Civil 

*  Life  13  the  action  of  Spiritual  Life ;  tor  Spiritual  Life  con- 
'  slats  in  willing  well^  and  Moral  and  Civil  Life  in  acttmf 

So  much  premised,  he  proceeds  to  argue,  that  to  live 
Bpiritually  is  a  matter  of  no  great  dilHculty— 

'  For  nearly  everybody  lives  a  Civil  and  Moral  Life. 

*  WHio  does  not  strive  to  be   reputed  sincere  and  judt? 

*  Almost  all  Men  are  outwardly  honcHt  and  upright/ § 

Now  the  Spiritual  Man  ia  not  under  any  obligation  to 
live  differently  from  the  Civil  and  the  Moral  Man,  or  to 
deny  himself  any  pleasures  which  they  enjoy ;  he  is  simply 
required  to  Im  what  they  setim — 

*  He  is  sincere  and  just,  not  merely  because  Moral  and 

*  Civil  Laws  require,  but  because  Divine  Law  commands*    In 

*  all  his  actions,  his  thoughts  refer  themselves  to  the  Divine 
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'  Will,  and  thereby  he  is  unconsciously,  but  actually,  united 
'  witli  Angela  and  adopted  and  led  by  the  Lord. 

'  There  appears  no  difference  between  the  conduct  of 
'  the  Spiritual  Man  and  the  Civil  and  Moral  Man  ;  but  the 
'  similarity  is  no  deeper  than  appearance.     The  Civil  antl 

*  Moral  Man  does  what  is  right  because  he  dreads  the  law, 

*  and  the  loss  of  reputation  and  profit ;  and  if  not  restrained 

*  by  such  fears,  he  would  connnit  any  act,  which  he  might 
'  deem  advantageous.  Such  a  man  has  Hell  within  him. 
^  The  Spiritual  Man  does  what  is  right  because  to  do  wrong 
'  would  bo  to  sin  against  God  and  Iiis  Neiglibour ;  and  there- 
'  fore  though  no  eye  regard  him,  his  behaviour  is  unaffected 
'  — he  still  deals  righteously.     Such   a  Man  has   Heaven 

*  within  him.     Hence  it  is  clear,  that  though  the  conduct  of 

*  the  Heavenly  and  the  Infernal  Man  be  externally  alike, 
^  they  arc  internally  altogether  dissimilar/* 

AH  then  which  a  Man  has  to  do  to  qualify  for  Heaven  la 
to  govern  his  conduct  by  spiritual  motives — - 

^  WTien  anything  enters  his  Mind  which  he  knows  to 
'  be  insincere  and  unjust,  but  which  he  is  inclined  to  do, 

*  nothing  more  is  necessary  than  that  he  should  reflect,  that 
'  it  ought  not  lo  be  done  because  contr^iry  to  the  Divine 
'  Commandments.    As  he  accustoms  himself  so  to  think,  and 

*  acquires  a  habit  from  that  custom,  he  is  gradually  con- 

^  joined  to  Heaven WTien  he  has  made  a  beginning, 

'  the  Lord  operates  within  him  and  produces  all  kinds  of 
'  goodness,  and  enables  him  not  only  to  see  his  evik,  but  to 
'  reject  them  from  his  heart,  and  finally  to  hold  them  in 
'  aversion.     This  is  meant  by  the  Lord's  words — '*  My  yoke 

*  *'  is  ea«y  and  my  burden  is  light."  'f 

Provided  then,  that  God  is  thus  inwardly  revered  and 
obeyed,  there  is  no  need  that  a  Man  should  deny  himself 
in  anything — 
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'  Ho  may  live  outwardly  as  otliord  do,  grow  ricli,  keep  a 

pkntifiil  table,  dwell  in  a  fine  house,  wear  splendid  apparel 
suitable  to  his  rank,  and  enjoy  the  pleaaures  of  the  world 
■  and  the  flesh.  Hence  it  is  evident  that  it  is  not  so  difficult 
to  live  for  Heavtm  as  some  believe.  The  sole  hindrance  lies 
in  the  resistance  of  the  Loves  of  Self  and  the  World  to 
subjection :  from  their  predominance  in  the  character  every 
evil  flows/* 

In  the  same  strain  he  continues— 

'  It  is  quite  allowable  that  a  Man  should  acquire  and 

*  accumulate  wealth,  provided  he  employ  no  cunning  or 
'  wicked  artifice ;  that  he  should  eat  and  drink  delicately^ 

*  provided  he  do  not  make  life  consist  in  eating  and  drinking  ; 
'  that  he  should  dwell  in  magnificence  according  to  his  estate ; 
'  that  he  should  converse  as  others  do,  frequent  places  of 
'  ainusement,  and  busy  himself  in  worldly  aflfairs^  There 
^  is  no  necessity  for  him  to  assume  a  devout  aspect,  a  sad 

*  countenance,  or  to  hang  his  head ;    he  may  be  glad  and 

*  cheerful  :  nor  is  he  compelled  to  give  to  the  Poor,  except 

*  so  far  as  he  is  moved  by  affection.  In  one  word,  he  may 
'  live  outwardly  as  a  Man  of  tlie  World,  and  such  conduct 
*'  will  not  hinder  his  admission  to  Hejiven,  if  only  he  thinks 
'  interiorly  in  a  becoming  manner  of  God,  and  in  all  husinees 
'  deals  righteously  vntb  his  Neighbour*' t 

From    certain    expressions   in    the  letter  of  the  Holy 
Hcriptnres,  it  has  been  inferred  that  the  Kieh  cannot  enter 

*  ll(!avcn  ;  but  this  is  altogether  a  mistake — 

'  From  much  conversation  and  experience  among  Angels, 

*  it  has  Iwcn  given  me  to  know  most  certainly  that  the  Rich 
'  enter  Heaven  as  easily  as  the  Poor ;  that  no  one  is  excluded 

*  from  Heaven  because  he  has  lived  in  abundance,  and  that 

*  no  one  is  admitted  because  he  has  been  poor.  Rich  and 
'  Poor  alike  have  entered  Heaven,  and  many  who  have  been 
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*  rich  enjoy  greater  glory  and  bappmess  than  those  who 

*  have  been  poor, 

^  The  Poor  do  not  go  to  Heaven  on  account  of  their 

*  poverty,  but  on  account  of  tlicir  life ;  for  whether  a  Man 

*  be  rich  or  poor,  he  is  what  his  life  is^  and  if  he  live  well  he 

*  IB  received,  and  if  ho  hve  ill  he  la  rejected, 

*  Beftidc8j  Poverty  sedncea  and  withdraws  Men  from 
'  Heaven  as  much  as  Riches  5  for  great  numbers  of  the  Poor 

*  ore  discontented  with  their  lot,  are  greedy,  and  imagine 
'  wealth  to  be  a  real  blessing.  They  are  angry,  therefore, 
'  and  cherish  hitter  thoughts  concerning  the  Divine  Provi- 
'  deuce.  They  also  envy  the  possessions  of  others,  and  are 
'  Hs  ready  as  the  wicked  among  the  rich  to  defraud,  and  to 

*  live  in  sordid  pleasures  when  they  have  the  chance.     It  is 

*  otherwise  with  the  Poor  who  nre  at  peace  with  their  lot, 
'  who  are  careful  and  diligent  in  their  occupationsj  who  love 
'  work  better  than  idleness,  who  act  honestly  and  live  a 
'  Christian  life;* 

By  the  Rich  in  the  Scriptures,  Swedenborg  explains,  la 
meant  those  who  are  in  knowledges  of  truth,  and  by  Poor 
those  who  are  in  ignorance.  Now  to  be  rich  in  knowledge 
IB  to  be  fortunate,  and  to  bo  poor  Is  to  be  miserable ;  but  if 
knowledge  is  held  in  conceit — if  used,  not  to  live  by  and  to 
do  good  with,  but  fur  intellectual  display,  then  knowkdge  is 
a  Man^B  condemnation,  and  viewed  from  Heaven  he  is  as 
poor  as,  from  the  infernal  side  of  his  self-love,  he  fancies 
himself  rich.  Opulence  is  only  a  real  blessing  when  held  in 
the  spirit  of  poverty,  when  the  owner  feels  that  all  that  ht 
has  IB  a  gift  from  the  instant  Divine  Goodness*  Whenever 
any  one  gets  proud  of  his  possessions,  let  him  be  assured  he 
is  breathing  the  atmosphere  of  Hell,  which  is  delusion  and 
falsehood.  True  as  this  is  of  mental  wealth,  it  is  equally 
true  of  pecuniary  wealth  ;  and  bearing  these  facts  in  mind, 
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we  can  perceive  the  literal  truth  of  thoBc  passages  in  the 
Gospels  whererthe  Poor  are  assigned  pre-eminence  over  the 
Rich  ;  for,  indeed,  '  It  is  easier  for  a  camel  to  pass  through 

*  the  eye  of  a  needle  than  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  into  the 

*  Kingdom  of  God' — that  is,  a  man  who  thinks  himself 
rich  J  who  prides  himself  in  independence,  who  credits  his 
innate  prudence  with  his  cash,  or  his  innate  intellect  with 
hia  science* 

Concerning  the  fate  of  those  who  have  striven  to  acquire 
a  title  to  heavenly  glory  by  sanctimony  and  asceticism, 
Bwedenborg  has  some  interesting  particulars — 

^  I  have  conversed  with  8j>irit8,  who  while  on  Earth, 
'  renounced  the  world,  afflicted  themselves  in  vai'ious  ways, 
and  retired  into  solitude  for  pioua  meditation,  with  the  end 
of  securing  preferment  in  Heaven.  Most  of  tlicm  are  of 
a  sorrowful  temper,  and  quite  incapable  of  association  with 
Angela  whose  habit  is  gladness  and  cheerfulness.  They 
despiHc  whoever  is  not  as  gloomy  as  themselves ;  they  care 
nothing  for  others  and  abhor  usefulness,  and  afe  indignant 
when  they  do  not  receive  the  honour  they  consider  due  to 
their  ascetic  merits.  When  introduced  among  jingels  and 
behold  their  bright  and  joyful  activity,  they  are  amazed  as 
though  they  saw  things  incredible;  and  feeling  themselves 
out  of  place,  they  retire  and  consort  with  Souls  melancholy 
'  as  themselves.f  ' 

*  Such  as  have  lived  in  outward  sanctity,  assiduously 
frequenting  churches,  and  devoting  themselves  to  public 
prayer  and  mortification  with  the  hope  of  leaving  on  Eartli 
a  saintly  memory,  do  not  go  to  Heaven,  because  they  have 
done  all  these  things  from  a  selfish  motive.  Borne  of  these 
Pietists  are  so  insane  as  to  fancy  themselves  gods  and  find 
their  lot  in  Hell.  Others,  who  by  their  pious  arts  have 
'  cunningly  sought  to  persuade  the  common  people,  that  in 
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*  them  resided  a  divine  sanctity,  are  cast  into  the  Hells  of 

*  the  Deceitfiil :  many  of  the  Homan  Catholic  Saints  are  of 

*  this  character.' 

A  summary  of  the  whole  argument  is  thus  pithily 
given — 

*  These  statements  are  made  in  order  to  shew,  that  the 

*  Life  which  leads  to  Heaven  is  not  a  Life  of  retirement  from 

*  the  World  but  of  action  in  the  World.     A  Life  of  Charity, 

*  which  consists  in  acting  sincerely  and  justly  in  every  situa- 
'  tion,  engagement  and  work  in  obedience  to  the  Divine  Law, 
^  is  not  difficult;  but  a  Life  of  Piety  alone  is  diffixmlt ;  and 

*  such  a  Pious  Life  leads  atoay  from  Heaven  as  much  as  it  is 

*  vulgarly  believed  to  lead  to  Heaven.'* 

Swedenborg  is  popularly  classed  with  thfe  Mystics,  but 
no  reader  of  the  preceding  passages  will  ever  be  betrayed 
into  that  mistake.  Not  Franklin  himself  could  have  devised 
a  more  satisfactory  method  of  getting  to  Heaven ;  and  long 
ere  Binney  taught  London  apprentices  how  Religion  and 
Business  were  to  be  reconciled,  our  Author  had  settled  the 
question,  *  Is  It  possible  to  make  the  best  of  Both  Worlds?' 
Nor  is  this  spirit — this  worldly  spirit,  some  will  say — in  any 
way  peculiar  to  the  present  Chapter :  it  transfuses  the  whole 
of  his  Writings :  and  we  may  be  sure,  that  if  he  saw  Visions, 
he  allawed  no  one  in  ordinary  affairs  to  mistake  him  for  a 
Visionary.  Li  this  respect  he  was  the  true  heir  of  his 
worthy  father,  the  Bishop — he  who  while  he  conversed  with 
Angels  and  wrought  Miracles,  could  in  one  breath,  write  to 
his  son  Jesper,  arrived  from  abroad  and  out  of  work,  ^  Thank 

*  God  you  are  not  married !  See  that-you  get  a  good  wife, 
*and  something  with  her.      Pray  God  to  lead  you  in  his 

*  holy  way.'t 
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The  Hells. 

IIcll  IS  the  assembly  of  the  Selfish,  of  all  who  love  thera- 
selves  supremely,  and  gratify  their  lusts  at  any  cost  to 
others.  Hell  is  thus  the  reverse  of  Heaven  in  which  all 
prefer  the  welfare  of  others  to  their  own.  In  Hell,  Self- 
Love,  which  in  right  order  forms  the  circumference  of 
Human  Nature,  is  the  heart  and  entire  life  of  the  Devil — he 
IS  nothing  but  Selfishness,  and  regards  others  as  raerc 
implements  whereby  he  may  obtam  power,  or  praise,  or 
pleasure, 

7^  Societies  of  Hell, 

The  law  whereby  Angels  congregate  into  Societies  pre- 
vails with  equal  force  in  Hell — 

'  Hell  is  distinguished  into  Societies  in  the  same  manner 
^  as  Heaven,  and  their  number  is  exactly  the  same.     Every 

*  Heavenly  Society  has  its  antipodes  in  an  Infernal  Society^ 
'  and  this  arrangement  is  for  the  sake  of  equiJibriuui.'* 

This  appalling  statement  Swedenborg  sustains  with  the 
following  reasons — 

'  Every  Good  has  an  opposite  Evil  and  every  Truth  an 
'  opposite  Lie :  neither  is  anything  without  relation  to  its 
'  opposite,  for  by  opposites  quality  and  intensity  are  revealed, 
'  and  all  perception  and  sensation  excited.  The  Lord  tkere- 
'  fore  continually   provides,  that  every   Heavenly    Society 

*  should    have    an    opposite    in    Hell,    and   that   thus   an 

*  equilibrium  should  be  maintained  between  them/t 

All  this  may  be  true :  we  certainly  could  never  know  the 
sweetness  and  peace  of  righteousness  save  through  the 
bitterness  and  tonnent  of  sin,  the  joy  of  light  save  through 
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tJiG  liorror  of  darkness,  the  value  of  health  s»vo  through  the 
cost  of  BickncBs,  the  charm  of  beauty  save  through  the  offence 
of  ugliness :  all  sensation  and  perception  are  indeed  excited 
through  acquaintance  with  oppositcs;  it  seems  impossible  to 
conceive  how  we  could  have  any  sense  of  pleasure  except 
through  experience  of  pain  :  yet  t]ies6  admissions  involve 
just  such  startling  consefjucnces  as  Swedcnhorg  states^  and 
which,  even  he,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  lacked  courage 
to  face,  and  in  the  Divine  defence,  anxiously  excused  and 
disowned. 

'  As  there  are  Tliree  Heavens  there  are  Three   Ilells. 

*  The  Deepest  Hell  is  opposed  to  the  Inmost  Heaven,  the 
^  Middle  Hell  to  the  Middle  Heaven,  and  the  Highest  Hell 
'  to  the  Lowest  Heaven. 

*  The  Infernal  Societies  are  distinguished  according  to 
^  the  Evils  which  are  opposed  to  the  Virtues.  Every  Evil 
'  includes  infinite  varieties  like  every  Good:  every  Evil  con- 

*  tains  so  many  specific  differences,  and  every  specific  differ- 
'  ence  so  many  particulars,  that  a  volume  would  not  suflSce 
'  to  enumerate  them  all. 

'  The  Hells  are  arranged  so  distinctly  according  to  these 
'  diflerences,  that  nothing  more  orderly  and  distinct  can  he 
'  conceived.     From  this  also  it  is  plain,  that  the  Hells  are 

*  innumerable,  and  that  they  are  near  or  remote  from  each 

*  other  according  to  general,  specific,  and  particular  differ- 
'  ences.  There  are  Hells  beneath  Hells ;  some  communicating 

*  by  paasages  and  more  by  exhalations;  but  all  communica- 

*  tions  are  regulated  by  the  affinities  between  the  several 

*  kinds  of  Evil. 

*  That  the  number  of  Hells  is  very  great  has  been  proved 
'to  rae  by  the  consideration,   that   there   are  Hells  under 

*  every  mountain,  hill  and  rock,  and  under  every  plain  and 
Walley  in  the  Spiritual  World;  and  they  extend  beneath 

*  them  in  length,  breadth  and  depth.  In  a  word,  the  whole 
•^  ot'  Heaven  and  the  whole  of  the  World  of  Spirits  arc,  as  it 
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*  were,  excavated,  and  a  continuous  Hell  stretches  beneath 
'  them/* 

The  Ugliness  of  Devils, 

As  Angels  are  heautifiil  in  the  degree  of  their  goodness, 
Devils  are  ugly  In  the  degree  of  their  badness.  Every 
Devil  is  the  effigy  of  his  peculiar  ftelfishness,  and  displays 
his  character  in  his  conntenauec,  body,  speech  and  gestures. 

*  Devils  are  forms  of  contempt  of  others,  of  menace 
against  those  who  do  not  pay  them  respect,  of  hatred  and 

'  revenge  ;  and  in  tbcir  forms,  outrage  and  cruelty  are  mani- 
fest ;  but  when  honour  and  homage  arc  rendered  to  them, 
their  faces  pucker  with  delight. 

*  It  IS  impossible  to  give  in  brief  a  description  of  the 
■  forms  of  Devils.     No  two  arc  alike,  although  there  is  a 

family  resemblance  in  thoae,  who  are  in  the  same  kind  of 
'  evil,  and  therefore  in  the  same  Society, 

'  In  general  their  faces  are  direful  and  corpse-like ;  some 
are  black,  others  fiery  like  little  torches,  others  studded 
witb  pimples,  warts  and  ulcers  ;  frequently  no  face  appears, 
but  instead  something  hairy  and  bony,  and  sometimes 
nothing  but  grates  of  teeth.  Their  bodies  are  monstrous. 
'  Their  speech  is  the  speech  of  anger,  malice  and  deceit,'  f 

As  everyone  in  the  Spiritual  World  is  clothed  according 
to  bin  intelligence,  the  insanity  of  each  Devil  is  represented 
in  garments,  ragged  and  filthy  ;  nor  can  a  Devil  dress  other- 
wise, nor  indeed  feel  comfurtable  except  in  such  raiment  a^ 
matches  his  character.} 

As  each  Heavenly  Society  is  in  the  Human  Form  and 
Heaven  as  a  whole  is  a  Grand  Man,  so  Hell  as  a  whole  is 
one  Grand  Monster,  and  all  its  Societies  so  many  lesser 
Monsters — 

^  It  has  not  been  granted  me,'  says  Swedenborg,  '  to  see 
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*  the  form  of  the  Universal  Hell,  but  the  Bpecific  forms  of 

*  Infernal  Societies  have  frequently  been  revealed  to  me : 

*  for  at  their  aperterea  or  gates  in  the  World  of  Spirits 

*  there  usually  sits  a  monster,  which  represents  the  coimuon 
'  form  of  the  Devila  who  belong  thereto.'* 

The  Scetiery  of  tlie  Ilelis, 

It  was  observed  that  in  Heaven  what  an  Angel  la,  he 
Bees;  that  his  house  and  scenery  correspond  with  his  mental 
condition f  that  the  invisible  order  and  loveliness  within  are 
repeateil  in  visible  order  and  loveliness  without,  Uy  the 
operation  of  the  same  law^f  the  scenery  of  the  Uella  is  a 
creation  of  the  Minds  of  the  Devils — what  a  Devil  is,  ho 
sees. 

'  I  have  been  permitted  to  look  into  the  TIclls,  and  to  see 

*  what  kind  of  places  they  are. 

*  Some  appear  like  holes  in  the  rocks ;  others  like  the 


*  No.  653, 

t  Carljle  recogni«eB  the  swne  law  at  work  on  Earth  :  he  wntca — 

*  The  Spiritual  is  the  pren t  and  first  caime  of  the  Practical.  The  Spiiitnnl 
'  everywhere  originntefl  the  Practicalf  models  it,  makes  ft;  so  that  the  siiddest 
'  QXtemal  coDdition  of  affnira  among  fnen  is  bat  evidence  of  a  stili  sadder 
'  internal  one.    For  as  thought  is  the  life-fonntain  and  motivo-soul  of  aciion, 

*  so,  in  all  regions  of  this  human  world,  whatever  outward  thing  otifers  its^clf 

*  to  the  eye,  is  merely  the  body  or  garment  of  a  thing  whieb  already  existed 
'  invisibly  witbiu^  whfeh^  striving  t<)  give  itself  expression,  has  found,  in  the 

*  given  circumstances,  that  it  could  and  would  cxprt;as  itself— so.     This  is 

*  everywhere  trae ;  and  in  these  times  when  men's  attention  is  directed  ont- 
'ward  rather,  this  deserves  far  more  attention  than  it  will  receive/ — 'Laittf' 

*  Day  I^mpkUis — JeruitUm,*  pagu  251. 

The  difference  between  the  action  of  the  Law  of  Corresponctenoe  in  the 
Spiritual  and  in  tho  Material  Worlds  is  merely  a  difference  of  ppeed.  In  the 
Spiritual  World,  l^frnd  governs  Circumstance  instantaneously-' in  the  Matcnal 
World,  gradually.  In  the  slownesn  with  which  Circumstance  here  yields  to 
Mind  lies  our  present  opportunity  of  salvation,  inasmnch  as  Tra llis  at  variance 
with  our  affections  can  be  applied  for  the  cure  of  their  maladies.  In  the 
Spiritual  World,  on  the  other  hnnd,  tho  influence  of  Mind  is  m  omnipotent 
that  nothing  out  of  harmony  with  its  inclinations  can  touch  or  approach  it. 
Herein  wc  discern  tho  reason  why  correction  and  amendment  become  imp<>B- 
fiible  alter  death. 
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'  ooTerts  of  wild  bea«ts  in  the  woods ;  and  others  like  THulled 
^  caverns  and  hidden  chambcra,  snch  as  are  aoca  in  ™i***«^ 

^  In  some  Hells  there  appear*  as  it  were,  the  ruina  of 
*•  houses  and  cities  after  a  general  conflagration,  in  which 

*  Infernal  Spirits  lurk.  In  the  milder  Hells  there  appear,  ad 
^  it  were,  rude  cottages,  which  in  some  cases  form  lanes  and 

*  streets.      Within  the  houses  Infernal   Spirits  engage  in 

*  perpetual  brawls,  in  blows  and  butchery,  while  the  streets 
'  are  infested  with  robbers.     In  some  Hells  there  are  dia* 

*  gusting  brothels,  strewn  and  smeared  with  every  kind  uf 
*■  filth.  There  are  likewise  thick  forests  in  which  Evil  Spirits 
^  prowl  like  beasts  of  prey,  and  hide  themselves  in  under- 

*  ground  dens  when  pursued  by  others  :  also  deserts  where 
^  all  is  sterile  and  sandy,  with  here  and  there  shaggy  rocka 

*  containing  caves,  and  in  other  places,  huts."* 

Every  Devil  and  Satan  procures  a  retreat  in  agreement 
with  his  character — 

*  Those  who  love  falsehood  and  hate  truth  seek  darkness 

*  in  clefts  of  rocks  :  it  is  delightful  to  them  to  inhabit  sucli 
^  holes,  and  undelightful  to  dwell  in  the  open  fields.     Those 

*  whose  joy  is  intrigue  and  conspiracy  resort  to  subterranean 
'  rooms,  where  it  is  so  dark  that  they  cannot  see  one  another, 
'  and  there  whisper  in  each  other's  ears  in  comers.     Those 

*  who  study  the  sciences  with  no  other  end  than  the  repu- 

*  tation  of  learning,  and  who  do  not  cultivate  the  rational 

*  faculties  by  means  of  them,  but  merely  take  a  vain  delight 

*  in  a  prodigious  memory,  frequent  sandy  places  in  prefereuco 

*  to  fields  and  gardens.     Theologians  who  do  not  reduce 

*  precept  to  practice  choose  rocky  spots  and  lodge  amid 

*  heaps  of  stones,  sliuuning  cultivated  regions.     Those  who 

*  ascribe  the  Universe  to  Nature,  and  discern  no  Providence 

*  beyond  the  Prudence  wherewith  they  have  acquired  money 

*  and  fame,  practise  Magic,  and  in  the  art  find  the  pleasure 
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*  of  their  existence.      Those  wlio  apply  divine  truths  to 

*  selfish  ends,  and  thus  fiilaity  them,  love  urinous  places  and 

*  scents.     Those  who  are  sordidly  avaricious  dwell  in  cellars 

*  and  luxuriate  in  the  filth  of   swine,  and  such  nidorous 

*  odours  as   arise   from   undigested   food   in    the  stomach, 

*  Those  who  place  the  highest  good  of  life  in  the  pleasures 

*  of  the  table  wallow  in  dunghills  and  privies,  and  ahhor 
'  clean  places.  Those  who  delight  in  adulteries  dwell  in 
^moan  and  squalid  brothels^  and  avoid  chaste  houses,  and 
'  f^nt  away  if  they  come  near  them.  The  revengeful,  who 
'  have  contracted  a  savage  and  cruel  uature  from  their  lust 
'  of  vengeance,  love  to  dwell  amongst  graves  and  corpses : 
'  and  so  on  lu  other  instances.** 

Self-Love^  the  Cause  of  these  Horrors. 

Some  of  these  details  are  disgusting,  and  worse  might 
bo  adduced,  but  as  such  are  the  issues  of  every  Heart  in 

which  Self- Love  bears  sway,  it  would  be  pernicious  delicacy 
to  blink  them.     At  first  they  surprised  Swedenhorg^ — 

*  I  wondered  how  Self-Love  and  Love  of  the  World 
'  should  be  so  diabolical,  and  that  those  who  are  in  such 
'  Loves  should  be  such  monsters,  since  Self-Love  is  so  little 

*  thought  of  on  Earth,  wlicrc  Pride,  which  is  the  outward 

*  sign  of  an  inflated  Mind,  is  alone  couBidered  Sclf-Love, 
'  because  visibly  offensive,     Self-Love,  when  not  so  puffed 

*  up,  is  thought  to  be  the  fire  of  life  by  which  Man  is  incited 

*  to  aspire  to  offices  and  perform  uses  ;  and  it  is  contended,, 

*  that  he  would  grow  torpid  unless  roused  by  the  desire  for 

*  power  and  glory .f  The  World  demands,  *'  Who  ever  did 
* "  any  worthy,  useful,  or  distinguished  action  except  for  the 
*"8ake  of  admiration?  and  what  is  this  but  the  Love  of 

•  No.  488. 

t  J3M.—Mr.  Digraoli,  Clittmpion  of  the  Cborch  of  EngUml,  in  n  ipcuch 
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*"Self?"     Thus  it  is  not  known  on  Earth  that  Self-Love 

*  is  the  Love  which  prevails  in  Hell,  and  constitutes  Hell  in 
'  Man,  and  is  the  source  of  every  Evil  and  every  Lie.^* 

SeU  not  Horrible  to  Devils, 

Ilorrible  as  are  Swedenborg's  pictures  of  the  Hells,  he 
presents  them  under  a  most  important  qualification — they 
arc  sketched  from  a  heavenly,  not  an  infernal  aspect,  in  the 
Light  of  neavcn,  not  in  the  Light  of  Hell.  Unless  this  be 
borne  in  mind  a  very  serious  misconception  will  he  formed 
of  his  meaning.  If  Hell  is  horrible  to  the  Angels,  he  teUs 
tts,  Heaven  Is  intolerable  to  the  Devils ;  what  one  Kingdom 
prefers  the  other  abhors,  and  vic^  x^ersd :  in  every  sense 
they  are  antipodesj  as  ho  illustrates  by  this  bit  of  visual 
experience — 

*  In  looking  out  of  Heaven  upon  Hell  nought  is  seen 

*  but  the  hinder  parts  of  the  heads  and  backs  of  its  Inhabit- 

*  ants ;  indeed  they  appear  as  if  inverted,  like  antipodes, 

*  with  their  feet  upwards  and  their  heads  downwards, 
'  although  they  walk  upright  and  turn  their  faces  in  every 
'  direction,      I  have  myself  been  an  eye-witness  of  these 

*  extraordinary  phenomena/t 

In  further  illustration  of  the  same  Law  of  Appearance 
we  are  informed,  that  Devils  are  seen  by  Angels  *  as  wild 
'  beasts  of  every  kind,  as  tigers,  leopards,  wolves,  foxes^ 

*  dogs,  crocodiles,  serpents,'  and  that  when  any  of  us  on 
Earth,  who  may  be  internally  devilish,  are  discerned  by 
Angels  it  is  in  such  bestial  guise  as  corresponds  to  our 
specific  diabolism  ;f  but  be  It  most  carefully  noted — 

*  WJiatever  may  be  the  appearance  of  Infernal  Spirits  to 
'  Angels,  ammigst  themMlve^  they  are  Men — an/i  according  to 
^  their  phantasies  not  without  beauty. ^     This  is  of  the  Lord's 
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mercy  in  order  that  they  may  not  be  as  loathsome  to  each 
other  as  they  are  to  the  Angels ;  but  the  merciful  appear- 
ance is  an  illusion,  for  as  soon  as  a  ray  of  the  Light  of 
Heaven  is  let  into  any  Hell,  the  monstrous  shapes  of  its 
inhabitants  are  revealed,  became  in  the  lAght  of  Mmmn 
emr^thuig  appears  as  it  really  is.  Hence  Infernal  ^Spirits 
shun  the  Light  of  Heaven  as  a  pegtilence,  and  seek  their 
own  Light,  which  is  as  that  of  Charcoal  and,  In  some  cases, 
of  Sulphur,'* 

The  Darkness  of  HtlL 

Hell  in  the  Scriptures  and  in  the  common  opinion  of 
Mankind  Is  held  to  be  a  reabn  of  darkness  ;  and  so  indeed  it 
is  to  the  Angels,  but  to  the  Devils  its  gloom  is  altogether 
congenial.  Devils,  we  uced  hardly  iterate,  are  forma  of 
Selfishness,  and  it  is  the  lot  of  Selfishness  to  be  stupid,  to 
believe  in  means  as  ends,  to  live  in  lies ;  for  as  Carlyle 
observes,  '  Stupidity  Intellectual  always   means  Stupidity 

*  Moral  as  you  will,  with  surprise  or  not,  discover  if  you 

*  look.'t  In  Hell,  mental  darkness  is  repeated  in  outer 
darkness  ;  and  the  density  of  the  darkness  we  may  imagine 
if  we  reflect,  that  every  Truth  out  of  harmony  with  Selfish- 
ness is  rejected  by  UelL 

There  are  no  phenomena  in  the  Spiritual  World  of  which 
we  have  not  the  hints,  having  the  germs,  on  Eai*th  ;  and  in 
the  lunacy  of  Avarice,  a  common  form  of  Selfit*liness,  we 
may  perceive  a  condition  which  must  terminate  in  the  black- 
ness of  the  pit.  The  Avaricious  love  money  for  the  sake  of 
money,  pijich  and  Hcrcw  and  thieve  to  acquire  gain,  for  what 
they  know  not  1  Tantalus  up  to  his  lips  in  the  lake  from 
which  he  could  never  drink,  Sisyphus  eternally  rolling  his 


♦  Nof.  131,  663,  571,  586 j  'Vtm  CkruHana  Bdigio,*  No.  281 ;  'Armngt 
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Stone  to  the  mountain  top,  the  Danaldes  for  ever  pumping 
irater  into  their  sieves,  are  emblems  of  Avarice.     Now  if 

Truth  be  what  *V,  if  to  know  Truth  be  to  know  what  is^  if 
to  be  wise  and  happy  is  to  btj  brought  into  subjection  to  the 
Truth,  and  therefore  into  right  relation  and  knowledge  of 
what  «W,  raanifeatly  the  Avaricious  dwell  in  an  atmosphere 
of  lies,  for  the  J  think  what  is  nofy  and  struggle  after  that 
which  can  never  be  attained  :  their  fret  and  fiime  is  in  very 
deed  the  inspiration  of  that  Spirit  '  who  was  a  liar  from  the 
*  beginning ;'  and  at  death  they  cannot  but  find  their  eternal 
home  in  a  place  of  darkness. 

What  is  the  case  with  Avarice  is  true  of  all  other  forms 
of  Selfishness — of  Pride,  of  Vanity,  of  Hatred,  of  Lust. 
The  thoughts  of  8elf-Love  are  lies.  Shew  Swedenborg 
a  Selfish  Man,  and  he  will  shew  you  one  who  moves  in 
delusion. 

The  Fire  of  Hell 

As  the  varied  heat  and  light  of  the  Heavens  equal  and 
express  the  varied  love  and  wisdom  of  the  Angels,  so  the 
fire  and  flame  of  the  Hells  equal  and  express  the  self-love 
and  folly  of  the  Devils.  *- 

McU-firc  is  an  expression  which,  however  terrible  to  us, 
bears  as  little  dismay  to  a  Devil  as  the  darkness  of  which 
we  have  been  speaking :  both  originate  in  the  Infernal  Will, 
and  until  the  Devil  abhors  himself  as  the  cause,  he  caji 
never  feel  offence  with  the  effects— liis  circumst^incea,  hia 
surroundings.  Hell-fire,  or  Hell-heat,  is  thus  only  an  outer 
sign  and  a  secondary  word  for  Self-Love,  even  as  is  darknesa  J 
for  selfish  stupidity. 

The  heat  of  Hell,  like  the  heat  of  Heaven,  is  derived ' 
from  the  Lord  as  the  Sun  of  the  Universe.     The  Divine 
Efflux  is  changed  to  infernal  heat  in  those  who  receive  it, 
just  as  the  rays  of  the  Sun  of  Nature  are  transmuted  by 
nightshade  into  poison,  and  by  a  carcase  into  a  shn^^h.    The 
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Angel  and  the  Devil  alike  owe  their  life  to  the  Lord,  hut  the 
one  receives  and  utters  Ilim  in  good-will  and  wisdom,  and 
the  other  in  self- will  and  cunning.* 

'  When  the  Hells  are  opened  to  the  Angela,  there  is  seen 

*  as  it  were  a  volume  of  fire  and  smoke  like  that  which  arises 
'  from  burning  houses.  Such  fire  exists  in  all  in  whom  the 
'  Loves  of  Self  and  the  World  predominate. 'f 

Here  Sweden borg  interposes  with  the  needful  eantion— 

*  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  residents  in  Ilel!  do  not 

*  burn  in  the  fire  which  the  Angels  ace :  the  fire  is  merely 
'  an   appearance   from    the   Angels'  point   of   sight.     The 

*  Devils  themselves  luive  no  sense  of  burning,  but  cxpe- 

*  rience  a  climate  similar  to  what  they  were  accustomed  on 

*  Earth;  t 

Tn  this  way  our  Author  nullifies  the  common  notion  about 
the  pains  of  Hell,  in  so  far  as  it  is  fancied  that  Devils  are 
kept  in  Hell  as  in  a  prison  against  their  will.  He  freely 
allows  that  Hell  is  a  horrible  place,  but  asserts  that  its 
horrors  are  the  pleasures  of  its  inhabitants,  and  that  their 
chief  aversion  and  severest  punishment  consist  in  the 
approach  and  influence  of  the  Angels — 
-  *  Whenever  the  heat  of   Heaven   flows  into  Hell,    the 

*  Infcrnals  shiver  as  with  ague,  and  are  inwardly  tormented, 
'  for  their  life  is  thereby  quenched,  and  they  are  plunged  in 

*  total  darkness.      Heavenly  heat  is  never  thus  applied  to 

*  Hell  except  in  extreme  cases,  when  it  is  necessary  to  quell 
'  outrageous  riots, '§ 

Whilst  the  Selfish  find  their  delight  In  gloom  and  filth, 
they  are  miserable  with  all  the  misery  of  Selfishness — 

*  Htdl-fire  besides  standing  as  a  synonym  for  Self-F^ovo 
also  used  to  describe  the  spite  and  anguish  which  are  the 

*  frttiis  of  Self- Love,     The  Selfish  desire  to  injure  all  who  do 

*  not  serve  and  worship  them,  and  in  proportion  to  thoir 
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disappointment  is  their  rage  for  vengeance.  Hence  everjr 
Infernal  Spirit  cherishes  hatred  against  every  other,  and 
afBicts  his  acquaintance  unmercifully  as  far  as  he  han 
power. 

'  When  a  Spirit  arrived  from  Earth  directs  his  course  of 
his  own  accord  to  his  own  Hell  and  enters,  he  is  at  first 
received  in  a  kindly  manner,  and  is  led  to  believe,  that  he 
is  among  friends  :  but  this  only  lasts  for  a  few  hours  during 
which  his  comrades  explore  his  cunning  and  measure  his 
strength  j  which  ascertaincdj  they  begin  to  infest  and  tor- 
ment him,  and  then  to  reduce  him  to  slavery  by  cruel 
punishments.  Nevertheless  there  arise  for  him  chances 
of  emancipation;  for  as  every  one  in  Hell  desires  to  be 
'  greatest,  there  are  frequent  insurrections  in  which  those 
wlio  are  in  slavery  are  set  free  in  order  that  they  may 
assist  some  new  Devil  to  obtain  dominion,  who  in  turn 
subjects  those  who  resisted  him  to  bondage.  Sucli  alterDa-- 
tions  go  on  perpetually  in  Ilell ;  and  such  rivalry  and 
tyranny  are  also  designated  Uell-fire/* 

With  these  facts  in  mind,  how  our  Lord^s  words  con- 
cerning *  the  worm  which  dieth  not,  and  the  fire  which  is 
'  not  quenched,'  are  illustrated  and  vivified ! 

Gnashing  cf  Teeth, 

Swedenborg  explains  the  gnashing  of  teeth  in  Hell  as 
^  the  C4Dntinual  dispute  and  combat  of  falses  conjoined  with 

*  contempt,  enmity,  mockery,  ridicule  and  blasphemy. 
^  Every  one  fights  in  favour  of  his  own  illusion  and  calls  it 
'  Truth  5  and  when  these  disputes  are  heard  out  qf  the  Htits^ 
'  they  sound  like  gnashing  of  teeth ;  and  indeed  are  actually 

*  turned  to  gnashing  of  teeth  whenever  the  light  of  Heaven 
^  is  permitted  to  break  into  the  infernal  regions.' f 
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There  ts  no  King  Satan. 

The  reader  will  not  have  forgotten  Swedcnl)org'a  asser-   3^ 
tion,  that  there  is  no  Angel  in  Heaven,  nor  any  Devil  in 
Hell,  who  has  not  hccn  bora  on  Earth,  and  in  agreement 
with  this  opinion  he  teaches,  that  there  is  no  single  Devil  to 
whom  the  Hells  are  subject— 

*  It  has  been  hitherto  supposed  in  the  Worldj  that  there  1 
'  18  some  one  Devil  who  rules  over  the  Hells,  that  he  was 

*  created  an  Angel  of  Light,  and  that  he  was  cast  down  with 

*  his  crew  into  Ilell  because  he  rebelled  against  Grod ;  and 
'  this  belief  has  become  prevalent,  because  certain  pasaagea 
'  of  the  Word  which  speak  of  the  Devil  and  Sutan,  and  also 
'  of  Lucifer,  have  been  understood  according  to  the  aenae 

*  of  the  letter. 

'  The  Devil  and  Sat^n  however  mean  Hell  considered    X 

*  under  different  aspects.  Tlie  Devil  means  the  inmo^^t  Hell 
'  inhabited  by   the   very  worst   Spirits,   called   Evil   (lenii, 

*  Satan  denotes  the  outer  Hell,  the  inhabitants  of  which 

*  are  not  so  malignant,  and  are  called  Evil  Spirits.     Lucifer 

*  denotes  those  who  arc  of  Babel  or  Babylon,  and  who  pre* 

*  tend  to  dominion  even  in  Heaven.'* 

We  arc  therefore  to  regard  the  -Devil  and  Satan  as 
equivalents  -  for  Hell,  juit  as  in  politics  we  talk  of  Franco 
and  Turkey  as  tJiough  they  were  individuals^  meaning  all  the 
while  the  people  of  France  and  Turkey,  Considering  licit 
as  a  grand  Monster,  we  should  define  the  Devil  as  its  Will 
and  Satan  as  its  Understxinding. 

'  Infernals  arc  called  Satans  who  have  lived  in  Falses  and  \ 
consequent  Evils,  and  Devils  who  have  lived  in  Evils  and 
consequent  Falsea.  In  heavenly  light,  Satans  appear  pale 
and  livid  like  corpses,  and  in  some  cases,  black  like  mum- 
mies, and  Devils  of  a  fiery  dusky  complexion,  and  in  some 
caaca,  intensely  black  like  soot/f 
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HELL  GOVERNED  BY  HEAVEN. 


The  GcvemTnmt  of  Eelh 

The  Lord  alone,  and  no  Devil,  is  the  king  of  Hell ;  anc 
the  name  of  God  is  denied  and  abhorred  throughout  the 
infernal  regionQ — for  all  in  whom  Self-Love  rules  arc 
Atheists*  however  nielodioaa  may  be  their  piety — yet  over 
every  Devil  the  Divine  Hand  is  stretched  in  government 
and  hlesaing,  so  that  not  the  Icaat  effort  Is  made  by  any 
Fiend  which  the  Lord  does  not  turn  to  his  eternal  service.f 

As  we  have  already  noted,  the  Lord  governs  the  Hells 
mediately  by  the  Heavens.  '  Hell  is  kept  in  order  and 
'  connection  by  oppositions  against  Heaven/ J  Every  Infernal 
Society  has  an  antagonist  and  is  balanced  by  a  Heavenly 
Society;  *and  in  a  more  particular  sense  the  Societies  of 

*  Hell  are  ruled  by  Angela,  who  are  appointed  to  inspect 
'  them,  to  restrain  the  insanities  and  disturbauc^is  with  which 
'  they  abound,  and  to'  prevent  their  members  from  torment- 

*  ing  each  other  beyond  prescribed  liniit8.§     Sometimes  also 

*  Angels  are  sent  to  Hells  to  moderate  these  insanities  and 

*  disturbances  by  their  presence.^  ||  Uf  course  such  business 
is  assigned  to  Angels  who  have  a  taste  for  it, 

'  Government  in  Hell  is  the  opposite  of  government  in 
^  Heaven,  which  is  that  of  Mutual  Love.     Infeoial  govem- 

*  ment  springs  from  Self-Love j  for  every  one  in  Hell  desires 
'  to  rule  over  others  and  to  be  greatest.  Devils  hate  those 
'  who  not  favour  them,  and  pursue  them  with  vengeance 
'  and  cruelty ;    and   this   results  from  the  very  nature  of 

*  Self-Love. 

*  The  most  malignant  Spirits,  wlio  excel  in  cunning  and 

*  are  able  by  the  terror  they  inspire  to  enforce  obedience,  are 


*  *  All  who  live  in  evil  interiorly  deny  a  Diviuo  Being,  how  mueh  soever 
*  they  may  iDiagin<3  whilo  in  externals,  that  they  acknowledge  Hitu.'  KoA, 
506,  562,  et  passim, 
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*  set  over  their  companiona  as  GovemorSj  by  whom  they  are 

*  worshipped  as  gods.  Aa  every  Devil  has  the  same  lust  of 
^  dominion  in  his  heart,  he  bums  with  hatred  against  his 

*  president-god,   who   in   return   regards  his  subjects  as  the 

*  vilest  slaves,  although  he  is  courteous  towards  them  so  long 
'  as  they  adore  him ;  for  the  Love  of  Self  is  like  that  which 
'prevails  amoug  robbers,  who  show  every   sign   of  mutual 

*  affection  whilst  perpetrating  their  villanies^  but  are  after- 
'  wards  ready  to  murder  one  another  for  a  larger  share  of 

*  the  booty.  It  is  in  consequence  of  the  nature  of  this  Love, 
'  that  those  who  are  given  up  to  its  lusts,  appear  in  ITell  at 
'  a  distance  like  wild  beasts,  some  like  foxes  and  leopards, 

*  some  like  wolves  and  tigers,  and  some  like  crocodiles  and 

*  venemous  serpents,  and  that  they  dwell  in  stony  and  sandy 

*  deserts  interspersed  with  marshes  full  of  eroakmg   frogs 

*  whilst  over  head  dismal  birds  on  tbe  wing  screech  harshly. 
'  ITicse  are  the  ochim,  tziim  and  jiim  mentioned  in  the  pro- 

*  phecie^  of  the  Old  Testament  where  the  love  of  dominion 

*  from  the  Love  of  Self  is  spoken  of* 

The  whip  is  the  seeptre  of  Hell— 

*  In  general  alJ  the  inhabitants  of  Hell  are  ruled  by  feara. 

*  Bome  are  ruled  by  fears  contracted  on  Earth,  but  as  these 

*  lose  their  force  by  degrees,  tlie  dread  of  punishment  is  added, 
^  and  this  dread  is  the  chief  means  of  deterring  them  from 

*  miachief*  The  punishments  of  Hell  are  various,  and  are 
'  gentle  or  severe  according  to  the  character  of  the  lusts  which 

*  require  restraint. 

^  It  18  worth  repeating,  that  the  fear  of  punishment  is  the 
^  only  means  of  reatrainhig  the  violence  and  fury  of  the 

*  Infernala.     There  is  no  other^'f 
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KG  IDLE   DEVILS. 


UeU^  a  Workfumse» 

Hell  is  not  a  world  of  mere  Idleness  and  rapine— 

*  Its    caverns   are   eternal    workhouses.      I   have  beon 

*  permitted  to  enter  some  of  them  in  order  that  I  might 
'  describe  thein*  All  who  are  there  confined  appeared  like 
'  beggars  and  none  of  them  had  any  memory  of  their  con- 

*  dition  on   Earth*     The  Angel  who   attended  me  pointed 

*  out  one  as  a  servant,  another  as  a  soldier,  another  as  a 
'  priest,  another  as  a  statesman,  and  another  as  a  person  of 
^  great  wealth ;  yet  none  of  them  knew  otherwise  tlian  that 

*  they  had  always  lived  as  comrades  in  their  present  servi- 
'  tilde.  The  reason  of  thie  was,  that  although  they  had 
'  differed  in  externals  on  Earth,  they  had  all  the  while  been 

*  inwardly  united  by  a  common  character,  tand  death  simply 
'  reve<ikid  tlie  hidden  reality/* 

As  in  a  well-contrived  convict  prison,  every  Devil  ia 
compelled  to  earn  his  living.  Writing  of  some  who  by  the 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  alone  had  reduced  them- 
selves to  an  infernal  state,  he  gives  us  this  glimpse  into  the 
economy  of  a  Hell — 

'  When  they  arrive  at  their  cavern  in   Hell  from  the 

*  World  of  JSpirits,  they  enter,  and  the  door  is  simt  after 
'  them.  Then  the  governor  of  the  cavern  comes  and  says  to 
'  them,  '^  You  cannot  go  out  of  this  place  any  more :  behold 
' "  your  companions ;  they  all  work  hard,  and  in  proportion 

*  '^  to  their  work  they  receive  food  from  Heaven.     I  tell  you 

*  **  this  that  you  may  not  plead  ignorance/'     Their  com- 

*  panions  then  also  say  to  them,  ''  Our  governor  knows  for 
'  ^^  what  work  every  one  is  best  fitted,  and  enjoins  it  daily^ 
**^  and  on  the  day  that  we  finish  what  he  gives  us  to  do,  w©i 
' "  receive  food  j  but  if  we  do  not  finish  it  we  receive  neither 

' "  food  nor  clothes ;  and  if  any  one  does  mischief  to  another, 
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* "  he  IB  thrown  into  a  corner  of  the  cavern  upon  a  he  J 
***  of  ciirscd  duat,  where  he  is  niiscrahly  tormented,  irntil  the 
*"  governor  observes  in  him  some  sign  of  penitence,  and 
'"then  he  is  taken  off,  and  ordered  again  to  his  work." 

*  The  new  comer  is  also  informed  that  every  one  is  at  liberty 

*  to  walk,  to  converse,  and  afterwards  to  sleep,  when  he  has 

*  done  his  work.  He  is  then  led  into  an  inner  part  of  the 
j»cavern  where  there  are  hnrlot?^,  and  he  is   permitted  to 

"ielcct  one  for  himself,  and  call  her  his  woman ;  but  he  is 

*  forbidden  under  severe  penalties  to  indulge  in  promiscnous 
'  connections/* 

It  would  bo  ea«y  to  amplify  these  notes  on  infernal  life 
from  Swedenborg^s  manifold  experience,  but  the  reader 
has  probably  had  enough. 

The  Eqtdlibrlnm  between  ffeaven  ami  Hell, 

Among  Swedenborg's  assertions  there  is,  perhaps,  none 
more  startling  than  that  which  affirms  an  eqnllibriiini 
between  Heaven  and  Hell,  so  that  every  Society  in  the  one 
has  an  antagonist  in  tbe  otlier. 

^  All  the  Societies  of  Heaven  arc  arranged  most  distinctly 

*  according  to  the  genera  and  species  of  Goods,  and  all  the 

*  Societies  of  Hell  according  to  the  genera  and  species  of 

*  Evils,  and  beneath  every  Society  of  Heaven  tliere  is  a 

*  corresponding  Society  of  Hell,  which  is  its  opposite  ;  and 
'  from  their  opposition  results  equilibrium. 

*The  equilibrium  between  the  Heavens  and  the  Hells  is 
'  affected  by  the  number  of  Spirits  who  enter  thorn,  which 
'  amounts  to  many  thousands  a  day ;  hut  to  know  and 
^  perceive  in  which  way  the  balance  inclines,  and  to  regulate 

*  and  equalize  it  with  perfect  exactness,  is  not  in  tbe  power 
'  of  any  -*Vngel,  but  of  the  Lord  alone.     The  Divine,  which 

*  proceeds  from  the  Lord,  is  omnipresent,  and  observes  in 
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*  ©very  direction,  if  there  be  the  slightest  preponderance^  and 

*  redresses  it:  whereas  an  Angel  only  knows  what  is  nea 

*  him,  and  has  no  perception  in  himself  of  what  i»  passing  j 

*  even  in  his  own  Society/* 

To  the  Kquilibrium  thus  maintained,  he  ascribed   tbe 
Free-Will  of  mankind — 

'  Between  Ueaven  and  Hell  is  a  great  interstice,  and  in 
this  interstice  is  the  World  of  Spirits,  into  which  a  most 
copious  exhalation  of  Evil  arises  out  of  Hell,  and  as  copious       . 
an  influx  of  Good  descends  from  Heaven.     Every  Man  as  to  ^M 
his  Spirit  is  in  the  midst  of  this  interstice,  and  between  the  " 
play  of  the  equal  forces  enjoys  freedom  of  determination. 

^  Unless  JIan  wore  between  both,  he  would  have  no 
power  of  thought,  nor  any  will,  and  still  less  any  freedom 
and  choice ;  for  all  these  flow  from  the  Equilibrium  of 
Good  and  EviL'f 

Whether  or  not  this  exquisite  balance  between  Ueaven 
and  Hell  is  preserved  in  the  Universe,  we  do  not  know : 
Swedeiiborg  says  it  is,  and  the  statement  is  not  incredible : 
but  if  true  of  the  Universal  Miud  we  are  certain  it  Is  not  of 
the  Individual  If  we  are  to  consider  Diffusive  Love  as 
Heaven  and  Absorbent  Love  as  Hell,  we  need  take  no  piun9^^^ 
to  prove,  that  in  countless  cases  there  is  no  approach  to  ^^ 
equilibrium  kept  up  between  the  heavenly  and  the  infernal 
propensities :  yea  we  might  ask,  if  freedom  be  the  result  of 
a  poise  between  the  Love  of  Others  and  Self-Love,  who  is 
free?  There  may  be  some  method  of  reconciling  what 
Swedenborg  haa  to  say  on  this  head  with  common  ex- 
perience, but  it  would  appear  as  if  in  this  matter  he  was 
exercising  his  fancy  far  out  of  sight  of  reality.  He  has 
another  theory  by  which  he  accounts  for  our  sense  of  free- 
dom,  self-hood,  and   personality,  najnety,  that   the   Diinno 
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Life  wherebj  Angel  and  Man  and  Devil  exist,  bears  into  all 
its  recipients  that  feeling  of  independence^  which  in  God  is 
a  reality,  but  in  Ilia  Creatures  an  illusion,  and  m-hich  illusion 
He  corrects  by  revelation.  That  theory  is,  to  my  mind,  the 
finest  interpretation  ever  offered  of  the  mystery  of  conscious- 
neflSy  but  the  second  explanation — ^the  Equilibrium  between 
Heaven  and  Hell — seems  to  derive  no  sanction  from  ex- 
perience or  revelation^ 


The  Lord  casts  no  one  into  Helly  hut  Evil  Spirits  cast 
themselves  in. 

The  wide  distinction  between  damnation  according  to 
popular  beliefs  and  according  to  Swedenborg  must  have 
been  noted*  Both  agree  that  Hell  u  a  land  of  night,  of  fire, 
and  of  horror,  but  whilst  it  is  commonly  imagined  that  the 
Evil  are  cast  into  Hell  againM  their  will,  Swedenborg  asserts 
that  they  abide  there  with  tbeir  will — yea  demre  nothing 
more  earnestly  *~and  that  the  sharpest  pains  of  the  Wicked 
result  when  tbey  venture  out  of  Hell,  or  come  In  contact 
with  Heaven.     Such  being  the  case  be  writes — 

'  Some  persons  have  believed  very  confidently,  that  God 
turns  away  His  face  from  Man,  rejects  him,  and  casts  him 
into  Hell,  and  that  He  is  angry  with  bira  on  account  of 
bis  evils;  and  others  go  still  further,  and  affirm  that  God 
punishes  Man,  and  brings  evil  upon  him.  They  also  con- 
firm this  opinion  from  the  Literal  >Sense  of  the  Word,  in 
which  expressions  occur  which  appear  to  sustain  it ;  for 
they  are  not  aware  that  the  Spiritual  Sense  of  the  Word, 
which  explains  the  Literal  Sense,  is  entirely  different,  and 
that  hence  the  genuine  doctrine  of  the  Church,  which  is 
derived  from  the  Spiritual  Sense  of  the  Word,  teaches 
otherwise*      True  doctrine  declares,  that  the  Lord  never 
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*  tuma  away  His  face  from  Man^  never  rejects  him^^  nerer 

*  casts  any  one  into  Hell,  and  is  never  angry;  and  crery  on©, 

*  whose  Mind  is  in  a  state  of  Illustration,'  [f.c,,  wliose  Mtnd 
is  in  the  Light  of  Heaven]  ^  perceives  this  when  he  reads 
'  the  Word,  because  God  is  love  itself,  goodness  itself,  merxry 

*  itself:  goodness  itself  cannot  do  evil  to  anyone,  nor  can 

*  love  and  mercy  cast  Man  out ;  it  is  contrary  to  their  very 
'  essence,  and  therefore  contrary  to  the  Divine  Nature/* 

The  Evil  cast  themselves  into  Hell,  and  in  Hell  *  they 

*  are  severely  punished  in  order  that  they  may  be  deterred 
'  from  doing  evil,*  and  to  ajypearanee  the  judgement  and  the 
punishment  are  of  the  Lord's  infliction  \  but  the  tinith  i&, 
^  His  relation  to  the  evil  doer  ia  like  that  of  a  king,  or  a 
'judge,  or  the  law,  none  of  which  is  the  cause  of  punish- 
'  ment,  because  none  of  them  compelled  the  criminal  to  do 
'  wrong/ 1 

Thus  does  Swedenborg  seek  to  dispose  of  the  terrible 
questions  which  spring  out  of  the  creed  of  everlasting  per- 
dition* His  sohitiou  is  plausible,  and  may  yield  temporary 
satisfaction  to  some,  but  the  core  of  the  difficulty — ^tbe 
responsibility  of  the  Creator  for  Hell — which  underlies  all 
these  apologies — is  untouched.  Neither  Swedenborg  nor 
his  generation  was  afflicted  with  the  benevolent  concern  for 
Devils  which  we  experience,  and  hence  probably  his  super- 
ficial treatment  of  the  case.  Nevertheless,  I  believe,  that  in 
his  doctrine  of  Hell  or  Self-Love  lies  hid  the  just  vindication 
of  the  L>ivine  Love  in  the  existence  of  Evil  :  but  of  this  wo 
shall  be  better  qualified  to  speak  when  we  have  discussod 
his  treatise  on  the  Divine  Providence,  published  six  year^ 
after  the  present  on  Heaven  and  HelL 

Some  will  ask,  Who  can  yield  credence  to  these  other- 
world  experiences?  To  answering  the  qncstion,  Swedenborg 
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devotes  his  last  paragraph;  and  here  it  is  for  the  serious 
consideration  of  inquirers : — 

^What  is  said   in   this  work   concerning   Heaven,  the 

*  World  of  Spirits,  and  Hell  will  appear  obscure  to  those 
^  who  have  no  delight  in  the  knowledge  of  Spiritual  Truths, 
^  but  clear  to  those  who  have   delight,  and   especially  to 

*  those,  who  are  in  the  affection  of  Truth  for  its  own  sake, — 
'  that  is,  who  love  Truth  because  it  is  Truth ;  for  whatever 
'  is  loved  enters  with  light  into  the  ideas  of  the  Mind,  and 
[  this  is  eminently  the  case  when  that  which  is  loved  id 
'  Truth,  because  all  Truth  is  in  light.'* 

•  No.  603. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


THE  PLACETS  AND  THEIR  PEOPLE .• 


*  By  the  Divine  mercy  of  the  Lord/  writes   Swedenborgi 

*  things  interior  are  open  to  me^  bo  that  I  can  converse  with 

*  Spirlta  and  Angels ;  and  inasmuch  as  I  desired  to  know 

*  whether  Worlds  like  our  own  existed,  what  sort  of  places 

*  they  were,  and  by  what  manner  of  people  inhabited,  the 
'  Lord  allowed  me  to  enter  into  intercourse  with  the  Spirits 
'  and  Angels  of  other  Earths,  with  some  for  a  day,  with  some 
'  for  a  week,  and  with  some  for  months,  so  that  my  curiosity 

*  might  be  satisfied. 

^  It  is  to  be  observed^  that  all  Spirits  and  Angela   are 

*  from  the  Human  Kace  and  abide  near  the  Earths  on  which 

*  they  were  bred:  whoever  therefore  has  his  interiors  opened 

*  by  the  Lord  may  converse  with  them  as  man  with  man| 

*  and  be  informed  concerning  the  lands  from  which   they 

*  come.     Such  has  been  my  daily  privilege  for  twelve  y* 
*past;t  (1758). 

Ere  going  further,  it  will  he  well  to  note  three  points. 
First,  that  Swedenborg  did  not  profess  to  visit  the  Planets 
thera selves :  they  ai-e  in  Nature,  and  to  see  them  with  his 
fleshly  eyes,  he  must  have  been  transferred  to  them  bodily* 
Second,  that  his  information  was  obtained  from  the  Spirits 
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of  the  several  Earths  whom  ho  encountered  in  the  Spiritual 
World.  Third,  that  as  these  Spirits  were  in  connection  with 
the  Planets  whereon  they  were  hred,  he  was  sometimea 
favoured  to  see  tlirough  their  eyes  the  scenery  from  which 
they  had  ascended,  even  as  we  have  read,  that  Swedenborg 
himself  sometimes  lent  his  eyes  to  Spirits,  that  they  might 
enjoy  a  peep  into  our  world.* 

Of  the  habitability  of  the  Planets,  Swedenborg  enter- 
tmned  no  doubt,  considering  that  orbs  so  like  our  own 
must  have  been  created  for  similar  uses,  and  urging  tlie 
peculiar  and  eliaracteristlc  reason,  that  for  the  nutrition  of 
the  Grand  Man  of  Heaven  a  far  hirger  field  is  requisite 
than  our  speck  of  earth  can  supply — 

'  The  j\jigelic  Heaven  is  so  immense  that  it  corresponds 
^  to  every  particular  in  Man,  exterior  and  interior,  myriads  of 
'  Angels  going  to  the  forinatioa  of  every  member,  organ  and 

*  viscus,  and  to  the  affections  of  each  ;  and  it  was  given  mo 

*  to  know,  that  this  Heaven   cannot  by  any  means   exist 

*  except  by  drafts  from  innumerable  Earths^'f 

The  first  world  to  which  we  are  introduced  is— 


Mercury, 

The  people  of  Mercury  correspond  to  the  memory  of 
tilings  abstracted  from  their  material  conditions. 

When  they  met  Swedenborg,  they  instantly  explored 
his  memory  in  search  of  all  he  knew.  For  the  cities  and 
lands  he  had  visited  they  cared  noUiing,  but  simply  for 
what  was  done  therein,  for  the  laws,  customs  and  characters 
of  the  inhabitants.  What  facta  of  this  description  they 
found  in  him  to  please  them,  they  picked  out  and  classified 
with  amazing  quickness  and  skill.  When  writing  his 
*  Arcatm  Cmleatia^'*  they  told  him,  that  what  he  set  forth  was 
very  superficial  and  common-place.     He  replied,  that  hia 
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readers  fonnd  it  bo  subtle  and  elevated,  tbat  there  wag  much 
which  they  could  not  comprehend.  They  then  wondered 
how  such  could  ever  become  Angels,  when  they  were  told, 
that  these  dull  ones,  if  they  only  lived  in  faith  and  charity, 
entered  a  higher  Heaven  tlian  theirs* 

Their  thirst  for  information  and  their  facility  in  its  acqoi- 
sition  arc  almost  incredible.  They  explore  everybody  they 
meet  to  discover  what  he  knows.  A  certain  Spirit,  who 
affected  great  elegance  in  his  discourse  encountered  some 
Mercurians,  but  his  eloquence  was  lost  on  ihem*  They 
merely  listened  to  ascertain  if  he  had  anything  to  say,  which 
they  had  not  known  before ;  all  else  they  disregarded  as 
trash* 

In  consequence  of  their  immense  knowledge  they  are 
excessively  haughty :  they  imagine  they  know  so  mnch^  that 
it  is  impossible  to  know  more*  About  this  pride,  they  were 
reproved :  they  were  told,  that  although  they  might  know  a 
great  deal,  it  was  as  nothing  compared  to  that  which  they  did 
not  know.  *'  True,'*  they  replied ;  '*  but  we  are  not  haughty; 
*'  we  only  glory  in  our  grasp  of  memory,"  They  were 
answered,  that  knowledge  is  only  valuable  for  its  use;  to 
which  they  rejoined,  **  Our  delight  is  in  knowledges,  and  to 
**  us  knowledges  are  uses." 

The  Spirits  of  Mercury  never  remain  long  in  one  place, 
but  roam  through  the  Universe  in  companies  in  quest  of 
intelligence.  They  do  not  devise  their  routes,  but  arc 
conducted  as  by  instinct,  under  the  Divine  auspices,  to  where- 
ever  they  may  acquire  information  in  orderly  developement 
of  that  which  they  already  possess.  They  thus  experience  a 
constant  growth  in  science,  bnt  not  in  wisdom.  They  are 
not  distinguished  for  judgement ;  they  draw  no  conclusions 
from  their  learning ;  they  are  simply  satisfied  witli  knowing. 

With  the  Spirits  of  our  Earth,  those  of  Mercury  cannot 
abide  on  account  of  their  grossness.  Our  concern  is  for 
external   information;   theirs  for   intcrnaL      Thcv  have  j 
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common  sajiiig,  that  tJiejr  care  aothing  for  a  ehcatli,  but  for 
that  which  a  sheath  IioIJb, 

On  Mercury  there  is  no  printing-preiis.  Some  of  ita 
Spirits  sent  Swcdenborg  a  long  printed  paper  made  up  of 
pieces  awkwardly  stuck  together  and  sneeringly  ingiuuated| 
that  the  knowledge  of  his  race  was  on  such  paper  and  not 
in  their  minds.  They  were  however  instructed  in  the  true 
state  of  the  case,  and  tliey  suhsequently  sent  him  a  neatly 
printed  document,  saying,  they  knew  that  on  his  Earth  there 
was  such  paper  and  hooka  made  out  of  it* 

^  I  was  anxious  to  know  what  kind  of  face  and  body  the 
'  people  of  Mercury  haye.  Instantly  there  appeared  before 
'  my  eyes  the  figure  of  one  of  their  women-     Her  face  was 

*  beautiful,  but  smaller  than  that  of  a  woman  of  our  Earth : 
'  she  was  more  slender,  but  of  equal  height :  she  wore  a  linen 
'  head  dress,  not  artfully  but  gracefully  disposed.  A  man 
^  was  also  presented.  He  too  waa  also  more  slender  than  the 
'  men  of  our  Earth :  he  wore  a  garment  of  deep  blue,  fitted 
^  tightly  to  his  body,  without  folds  or  frills* 

*  There  was  then  shown  me  a  species  of  their  oxen.   They 

*  did    not   differ   much   from   ours,   except   that   they  were 

*  smaller  and  in  some  respects  like  deer.'* 

From  Mercury,  he  was  told,  the  Sun  looks  large — larger 
than  from  any  otlier  Earth.  The  climate  is  temperate.  ^  Heat 
^  does  not  arise  from  the  Sun's  nearness,  but  from  the  depth 
^  and  deu^ty  of  a  Tlanet's  atmosphere,  aa  appears  ^om  the 
^  cold  on  high  mouutiuus  in  tlie  torrid  sone :  heat  is  also 
^  iraried  according  to  the  direct  or  oblique  incidence  of  the 
^  Huu*s  rays,  as  is  manifest  firom  summer  and  winter  to 

*  *'v*  »'v  rcgion/f 


In  Venus  are  two  kinds  of  men  ;  one  mild  and  humane, 
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the  Other  savage  and  almaat  brutal.  Some  of  tho  Spirits 
from  the  mild  part  said,  that  they  acknowledged  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  as  God,  and  added  that  oa  Venua  tliey  hid 
Been  Hhn. 

The  Spirits  of  Venua  in  the  Grand  Man  corrcapond  to 
the  memory  of  things  material  agreeing  with  the  memory  of 
things  immaterial,  to  which  latter  the  Spirits  of  Mercury 
corrcBpond-  The  Spirits  of  Mercury  aud  Venus  are  therefo^ 
intimately  related  as  sword  and  scabbard 

With  the  savage  Spirits,  Swedenborg  did  not   epe^ 
but  Angels  informed  him,  that  they  deliglit  in  rapine,  and 
especially  in  eating  their  spoil.      Their  delight  in   eating  ^j 
was  cominunicated  to  him  and  '  perceived  to  be  exceedingly  ^M 
'  great.'     They  are  for  the  most  part  giants;  tho  men  of  onr  ^^ 
Earth  would  scarcely  reach  to   their  middles.      They  are 
stupid ;    they  make  no  inquiry  into  heavenly  things ;    all 
their  thoughts  are  absorbed  in  c^res  about  land  and  cattle.  | 
After   death    they  are   dreadfully  infested  with   evils   and 
false  persuasions,  and  such  as  can  be  saved  undergo  severe 
trial  8^ — 

*  I  have  seen  some  after  they  had  passed  through  ex- 

*  trcme  suffering  taken  up  into  Heaven,  and  when  they  were 

*  received  there  I  was  made  sensible  of  such  a  tenderness  of 
-joy  proceeding  from  them,  that  tears  were  drawn  from 

*  mine  eyes, 


'♦ 


M^R8. 

The  best  Spirits  which  rise  from  our  solar  system  are 
those  of  Mars.  They  are  of  a  celestial  temper  not  unlike 
that  of  the  Most  Ancient  Church  on  our  own  Earth,  In 
tho  Grand  Man  they  correspond  to  a  principle  nirdiiitt* 
between  the  Will  and  the  Understanding, 

The  people  of  Mars  have  no  formal  govemmenta,  but 
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live  in  societies  of  fricnda,  as  do  Angela  in  the  Heavens, 
with  whom  some  of  them  have  open  intercourse.  They  are 
very  careful  to  expel  from  their  commuDities  any  who  hegia 
to  think  perversely  and  thereby  incline  to  evil ;  and  such 
exiles  lead  a  most  wretched  life,  solitary  in  dens  and  other 
places*  By  this  timely  severity,  the  perfect  order  and  peace 
of  mutual  love  is  preserved,  and  the  encroacliments  averted 
of  the  lusts  for  power  and  property  —  the  lusts  whereby 
Adam  lost  Eden  and  exchanged  the  ties  of  brotherhood  for 
the  rod  of  empire. 

As  was  the  case  in  the  Adamic  Church,  language  in 
Mars  is  almost  tacit,  being  effected  by  what  is  called  ^  in- 
*  ternal  respiration,'  and  supplemented  by  lively  facial  action* 
By  these  means  thought  is  expressed  with  a  fullness  and 
delicacy  altogether  impossible  with  our  noisy  and  cumbrous 
speech.  Affectation  and  deceit  are  unknown ;  none  can 
dissimulate,  or  utter  more  or  less  than  he  really  thinks. 

The  people  of  Mars  worship  our  Lord,  saying,  He  is 
Qod  alone,  and  that  every  good  thing  is  from  Him ;  that 
He  leads  and  directs  them ;  and  that  He  often  appears 
amongst  them.  Of  themselves,  they  say,  they  are  Devils, 
and  that  solely  by  the  l>ivinc  attraction  are  they  held  in 
Heaven  and  withheld  from  llclL 

An  appearance  of  an  inhabitant  of  Mars  was  presented. 
His  face  was  like  that  of  a  man  of  our  Earth.  He  had  no 
beard,  but  instead  a  blackness  where  tlie  beard  grows.  The 
upper  part  of  his  face  was  sallow. 

The  food  of  the  people  of  Mars  consists  of  fruit  and  pulse^ 
and  chiefly  of  a  round  fruit  which  buds  out  of  the  ground. 
Their  garments  are  made  from  the  fibrous  bark  of  trees, 
woven  and  stiffened  with  gum.  It  is  said,  they  have  an  art 
of  marking  fluid  fires,  wherewith  they  lighten  their  nights* 
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familiar  acquaintance  than  with  any  others.  Thcr  re- 
ported, that  their  Earth  was  as  densely  peopled  as  it 
conld  he,  and  that  it  was  fruitful  exceedingly.  Tlie  in- 
habitants have  no  desires  beyond  the  necessaries  of  life^ 
and  hence  their  numbers.  Tbey  are  distinguished  into 
nations,  tinbcs,  and  hou^ies;  all  of  one  kindred  dwell  apart^ 
and  intercourse  is  confined  to  relatives.  Among  them  is 
no  covetousness  or  violence.  When  told  of  the  wars^ 
murders  and  thefts  on  our  Earth,  the  Spirits  turned  away 
in  horror. 

Swedenhorg  could  discern  the  presence  of  tlie  Spirits  of 
Jupiter  by  the  inexpressible  sweetness  and  gentleness  of 
their  sphere — 

'  The  tranquillity  and  delight  with  which  they  inspired 
*  me  sensibly  filled  my  breast  and  heart ;  at  the  same  time 
'  there  was  a  removal  of  cupidities  and  anxieties  about  tlie 
'  future,  whicli  cause  disquiet  and  excitement.'* 

'  It  was  shown  me  what  kind  of  faces  the  inhabitants  of 
'Jupiter  have;  rwt  that  I  saw  the  inkabiUtntif  themsclcesj  bat 
'  Spirits  with  faces  similar  to  those  they  had  when  they  dwelt 
'  on  ilupiter.  Two  faces  were  presented.  They  were  like 
'  the  fiices  of  the  Men  of  our  own  Earth,  fair  and  beautiful ; 
'  sincerity  and  modesty  shone  forth  from  them.^t 

Great  care  is  bestowed  on  the  face  in  Jupiter;  it  is 
washed  frequently  and  is  kept  shaded  from  the  sun.  The 
face  J  they  say,  is  of  the  first  Importance,  for  it  is  the  mirror 
of  the  mind ;  and  with  tbcm  it  is  the  chief  instrument  of 
conversation.  By  their  eyes  and  lips  they  connnunicatc 
their  thoughts  and  fcelingSj  and  devoid  of  deceit,  they  allow 
every  fibre  to  have  free  play.  Vocal  discourse  is  also  used 
in  Jupiter,  but  it  is  not  so  loud  as  with  us* 

Thus  conversed  the  people  of  the  Adamic  or  Golden 
Age    in    this    world.     Every  one   may   perceive   that   the 
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earliest  people  could  not  have  many  words,  for  language 
is  a  slow  growth  of  time.  Besides  discourse  by  the  coun- 
tenance far  excels  talk,  even  as  seeing  does  hearing  and  a 
landscape  its  description. 

There  are  large  horses  which  roam  wild  in  Jupiter. 
The  inhabitants  are  afraid  of  them,  but  they  do  no  harm. 

Through  Swedcnborg's  eyes,  some  Spirits  of  Jupiter 
were  permitted  to  see  faces  on  our  Earth.  They  pro- 
nounced them  not  handsome,  and  any  comeliness  they  had, 
skin  deep  and  not  reaching  the  fibres  which  display  pro- 
found emotion.  They  were  surprised  to  see  faces  studded 
with  pimples  and  deformed,  saying,  that  such  were  unknown 
amongst  them.  Nevertheless  some  countenances,  which 
were  smiling  and  peaceful  and  slightly  full  about  the  lips, 
gave  them  satisfaction. 

In  Jupiter  they  do  not  walk  erect  as  we  do,  nor  creep  on 
fours,  but  as  they  move  along  assist  themselves  with  their 
hands,  and  alternately  half  elevate  themselves  on  their  feet, 
and  at  every  tliird  step  turn  the  face  sideways  and  back- 
wards, bending  the  body  a  little  suddenly  :  a  motion  almost 
like  that  seen  in  some  swimmers,  who  as  they  help  themselves 
with  th^ir  hands,  turn  their  heads  round. 

It  is  thought  indecent  by  them  to  be  seen  in  any  other 
way  than  with  the  face  in  front.  In  walking  they  keep  the 
face  elevated;  to  look  downwards  they  consider  vile  and 
abject;  the  humblest  amongst  them  moves  about  with  an 
upward  gaze ;  and  any  who  acquire  a  contrary  habit,  are 
expelled  from  society. 

They  delight  in  long  meals,  not  for  the  sake  of  eating, 
but  for  conversation.  They  do  not  dress  their  food  to 
please  the  palate,  but  simply  to  make  it  wholesome,  finding 
in  the  end,  that  what  is  wholesome  is  savoury.  They  sit 
cross-legged  at  table  on  fig  leaves  spread  on  the  ground ; 
and  are  always  cautious  to  keep  their  faces  in  front,  and 
not  to  be  seen  from  behind. 

2  h 
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In  bed,  they  lie  with  their  faces  lo  the  window  and 
not  to  the  wall.  They  fancy,  that  to  keep  the  face  to 
the  light  U  to  look  towai'ds  the  Lord  ;  whereon  remarks 
Sweden  horg — 

*  1  have  sometimes  observed  when  1  was  in  bed,  such  a 
*  direction  of  the  face,  but  I  never  knew  before  whence  it 
'  was/* 

In  their  wann  climates,  tliey  go  naked  except  abaut  ^ 
the  loins;  nor  are  they  ashamed,  having  chaste  minds.  ^| 
Some  spirits  from  our  Earth,  hearing  of  their  mode  of 
walking  and  their  nakedness,  commenced  jeering  ;  but  thej  h 
were  told,  tliat  nakedtiesj*  gives  no  occasion  for  shame  or  S 
scandal  to  the  innocent,  1  nit  only  to  the  lascivious-  With 
the  Spirits  of  our  Earth,  those,  of  Jupiter  are  not  willing  to 
associate,  **aying,  they  arc  cunning,  quick  at  mischief,  and 
thinking  little  good. 

Wisdom,  they  consider,  consists  in  the  right  applica- 
tion of  truth  to  the  business  of  life.  Of  the  Sciences,  which 
we  in  Europe  cultivate,  thev  know  notliing,  and  desire  to 
know  nothing.  Some  Spirits  of  our  Earth  boasted  of  their 
memory,  of  their  acquaintance  with  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Hebrew,  Criticism  and  Metaphysics,  but  it  was  made  mani- 
fest, that  there  was  no  Wisdom  in  any  quantity  of  such 
stuff.  The  Spirits  from  Jupiter  however  went  further  and 
contemned  such  Science  as  clouds  over  true  Intelligence; 
and  in  so  far  they  were  in  error ;  but  they  were  shewn, 
that  whilst  verbal  knowledge  is  indeed  worthless,  Wisdom 
derives  from  Science  means  and  material  for  use  and 
dcvelopcment* 

The  Angels  from  Jupiter  correspond  in  the  Grand 
Man  to  Imaginative  Thought,  whilst  the  Angels  from  our 
Karth  rise  no  higher  than  functions  in  the  external  parts 
of  his  Body  :   hence  it  is  easy  to  sec  how  Spirits  from 
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the  two  Worlds  can  have  little  satisfaction  in  each  other^s 
company. 

The  houses  in  Jupiter  are  low  and  of  wood,  coated  with 
bark  of  a  pale  blue  colour :  the  walls  and  ceilings  arc 
decorated  with  little  stars.  They  are  fond  of  picturing  the 
sky  on  the  insides  of  their  houses,  believing  the  stars  to  be 
the  abodes  of  the  Angels.  They  have  also  tents  decorated 
in  the  same  manner :  to  them  they  retire  in  the  heat  of  the 
day,  and  in  them  take  their  meals.  In  the  construction  of 
their  dwellings  and  in  their  domestic  economy,  they  are 
scrupulously  nice. 

They  worship  the  Lord,  calling  Ilim  the  Only  Lord. 
The  Spirits  were  asked  whether  they  knew  that  the  Lord  is 
a  Man.  They  answered,  that  they  all  know  lie  is  a  Man, 
because  in  Jupiter  He  has  been  seen  by  many  as  a  Man : 
that  He  instructs  them,  preserves  them,  and  is  eternal  life  to 
those  who  serve  Him  in  being  good.  They  said  further,  that 
He  reveals  what  they  ought  to  believe  and  how  they  ought 
to  live,  and  what  is  thus  revealed  is  handed  down  from 
generation  to  generation ;  but  they  fancy  that  this  revela- 
tion is  innate — is  written  in  their  minds,  for  whenever  they 
hear  these  revealed  truths,  they  instantly  recognize  and 
acknowledge  them. 

They  do  not  know  that  the  Lord  was  bom  on  our  Eartli: 
they  said  it  was  no  concern  of  theirs ;  it  was  enough  to 
know,  that  He  is  Man  and  Lord  of  the  Universe.  When 
told,  that  on  our  Earth  He  is  named  Christ  Jesus,  and 
that  Christ  signifies  Anointed  or  King,  and  Jesus,  Saviour, 
they  replied,  that  they  do  not  worship  the  Lord  as  King, 
for  King  suggests  an  idea  of  outer  force,  but  as  Saviour. 

They  set  no  times  apart  as  holidays,  but  every  morning 
at  sunrise^  and  every  evening  at  sunset,  worship  tlie  Lord 
and  sings  psalms  in  their  tents. 

They  are  very  cautious,  that  no  one  should  fall  into 
erroneous  religious  opinions.     Those  who  do  err  are  first 
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adiaonishfd,   tlicti   thrcateneil ;    and,    if  ihey   persist, 
BufTocatecl  by  chastising  Spirits.     Thus  the  worship  of  the^j 
Lord  18  pre^ervcil  hi  purity  in  Jupiter. 

NcrcrtheleH^   there   arc    some   who   live   in   error    and  | 
wickedness.     These  set  up  as  saints  and  mediat€»r9  between 
the  Lord  and  their  fellows — a  repetition  of  our  Papal  system  \ 
— and  adijre  the  sun,  calling  it  the  Lord*fi  face.     The  good 
inhabitants  hold  them  in  aversion  and  have  no  iutercourse 
with  them. 

The  average  duration  of  human  life  in  Jupiter  is  tliirty 
of  our  years.  It  is  of  the  Lord's  Providence  that  life 
should  be  so  brief,  for  otherwise  the  people  would  grow 
more  numeroua  than  t!ie  earth  could  support.  The  people 
arrive  early  at  maturity  and  marry  young ;  and  their  prima 
delight  is  t\>UTjd  in  their  conjugal  nnd  parental  relationships- 
Death  has  for  them  no  terror,  inasuuieh  as  continued  exist- 
ence in  Heaven  is  their  most  farniliar  prospect.  They  do 
not  die  of  disease,  but  tranquilly  as  in  sleep.  (Jt*the  approach 
of  death,  tliey  have  fair  warning  in  the  appearance  of  a  bald 
head.  At  the  sight  of  this  visiouj  they  know  their  decease  is 
certain  within  a  year,  and  at  once  prepare  for  the  changfe. 

*  1  was  allowed  to  see  how  the  Spirits  of  Jupiter,  when 
'ready,  are  taken  up  into  Heaven  and  become  Angels.  On 
'  such  occasions,  there  appear  chariots  and  bright  horses  as  of 
*fire,  by  which  they  are  carried  away  like  Elijah.  Li  Heaven^ 
'  they  appear  clothed  in  ehining  raiment  of  blue,  spotted 
*  with  little  stars  of  gold/* 


Saturn, 

The  Spirits  of  Paturn  are  upright  and  modest,  and 
inasruuch  as  they  esteem  themselves  little,  they  appear  tittle. 
In  tlie  Grand  Man,  they  correspond  to  a  middle  sense  between 
the  Spiritual  and  Natural  Man. 
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In  worship,  the  people  of  Saturn  are  profoundly  humble, 
feeling  themselves  as  nothing.  They  acknowledge  our  Lord 
as  the  only  God ;  and  sometimes  He  appears  to  them  in  an 
Angelic  Form.  When  they  come  to  a  certain  age,  they  begin 
to  converse  with  Spirits,  who  instruct  them  concerning  the 
Lord,  how  He  is  to  be  worshipped,  and  how  they  ought 
to  live. 

They  dwell  in  families,  every  family  by  itself;  each 
family  consisting  of  a  man  and  wife  and  children.  When 
the  children  marry  they  leave  their  parents'  house  and  thmk 
no  more  about  it :  wherefore  the  Spirits  of  Saturn  appear 
two  and  two. 

They  bestow  very  little  thought  on  food  and  raiment : 
they  subsist  on  the  fruit  and  pulse  their  earth  yields,  and 
protect  themselves  from  the  cold  with  a  coarse  skin  or  coat. 
Knowing  that  their  real  life  commences  at  death,  they  care 
nothing  for  their  bodies,  except  so  far  as  they  subserve  the 
ends  of  eternal  existence.  Hence  they  do  not  bury  their 
dead,  but  cast  them  forth  and  cover  them  with  branches  of 
forest  trees. 

Being  questioned  about  the  great  belt  which  encircles 
their  Earth,  they  said,  it  does  not  appear  to  them  as  a  belt, 
but  as  something  whitish  like  snow  strewed  in  the  sky. 
Some  call  their  nocturnal  light,  which  is  great,  the  Lord, 
but  these  are  not  tolerated.  The  nocturnal  light  is  from  the 
belt  and  the  moons. 

The  Moon. 

The  Spirits  from  the  Moon  are  dwarfs  like  children  of 
seven  years  old,  but  more  robust.  Their  faces  are  not 
unhandsome,  but  longer  than  ordinary.  They  do  not 
speak  from  the  lungs,  but  from  air  in  the  abdomen,  and 
with  a  noise  like  thunder.  This  peculiarity  results  from 
the  nature  of  the  Moon's  atmosphere. 

'  r  was  informed,  that  the  Spirits  of  the  Moon  in  the 
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'Grand   Man   have   relation  to   the  enaiform  cartilaj^   or 

*  sdphouhsy  to  which  the  ribs  in  front  are  attached,  and  from 

*  which  descends  the  fascia  alba^  which  is  the  fulcrum  of  the 

*  abdominal  ninscles/* 

It  is  commonly  believed  that  the  Moon,  hy  reason  of 
the  absence  of  air  and  water,  is  uninhabited' — at  any  rate  oa 
the  hemisphere  wbicb  h  subject  tu  our  gaze.  Swedenborg 
meets  the  aerial  objection,  but  has  nothing  to  say  as  to  the 
aqueous ;  and  in  this  very  summary  manner  would  settle 
all  scepticism — 

*  It  ij*  well  known  to  Spirits  and  Angels,  that  there  are 

*  inhabitants  in  the  JIol»u,  and  in  tlie  Moons  which  revolve 
'  about  Jupiter  and  Saturn.     Even  those  who  have  not  seen 

*  and  conversed  with  any  Lunar  Spirits,  entertain  no  doubt 

*  that  the  Moons  are  inhabited,  fur  they  too  are  Earths,  and 

*  where  there  is  an  Earth,  there  is  JIan — Man  being  tlie 

*  end  for  which  every  Earth  exists,  and  without  an  end 
'  nothing  was  made  by  the  Great  Creator.     Every  one  who 

*  thinks  from  reason,  in  any  degree  enlightened,  nmst  sec^ 

*  that  the  Human  Race,  from  which  the  Heavens  exist*  is 

*  the  final  cause  of  Creation. 'f 

In  the  main,  this  argument  may  be  sound,  hut  since  w€ 
have  hnmeuse  deserts  in  Asia  and  Africa  and  vast  un* 
peopled  paradises  in  South  America,  Why  should  it 
surprise  us  if  there  be  here  and  there  a  vacant  Moon  oc 
Planet  in  the  Universe  ?  Our  own  Earth  existed  for 
myriads  of  ages  In  preparation  for  Man;  Wliy  not  then 
other  Earths  ? 

In  noticing  the  *i>6  CuI(m  ei  Amore  Det^  publlBhed  in 
1745,  occasion  was  taken  to  repudiate  the  foolish  story,  that 
Swedenborg  had,  long  before  Ilerschel,  announced  the 
existence  of  a  seventh  Planet ;  and  if  proof  were  wanting 
that  he  was  as  ignorant  as  his  contemporaries   of  Uranus 
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and  Neptune  and  the  scores  of  little  Earths  which  revolve 
between  Mars  and  Jupiter,  it  would  be  supplied  in  the 
present  treatise  wherein  there  is  not  the  slightest  hint  of 
any  world  outside  Saturn.  Probably  some  will  convert 
this  ignorance  into  a  weapon  of  offence  against  Swedenborg, 
saying,  How  can  we  trust  him  where  we  cannot  test  him, 
when  we  find  him  ignorant  where  we  might  te«t  him? 
when  it  would  have  been  so  easy  to  have  given  us 
incontrovertible  evidence  of  his  powers  by  anticipating 
Herschel,  Adams  and  Leverrier  ?  It  is  neither  my  inclina- 
tion nor  vocation  to  parry  such  thrusts,  but  I  w^ould  simply 
observe,  that  his  ignorance  on  this  and  similar  scores 
might  be  inferred  from  the  conditions  of  his  seership  as 
stated  by  himself.  When  pressed  by  the  Queen  of  Sweden 
as  to  the  persons  with  whom  ho  could  converse  in  the 
Spiritual  World,  he  answered,  that  he  could  discover  only 
those  of  whom  he  could  form  some  idea^  whether  from 
personal  acquaintance  on  Earth  or  from  history  or  repute.* 
The  same  must  have  been  true  of  the  Spirits  of  the  Planets. 
He  could  only  search  for  what  he  knew  existed.  Some  clue 
of  fact,  however  slight,  was  re()uisite  to  establish  rapport^ 
even  as  a  mesmerized  clairvoyant  demands  a  letter  or 
a  lock  of  hair  as  a  starting  point  of  exploration.  Inasmuch 
as  Sw^edenborg  knew  nothing  naturally  of  Uranus  or 
Neptune,  How  could  he  ask  for  their  Spirits  in  the 
Spiritual  World?  He  might  mdeed  have  struck  upon 
them  by  reason  of  some  chance  affinity,  but  even  in  that 
case  it  would  have  been  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  them 
to  have  indicated  to  his  apprehension  their  place  in  Creation. 
No  quest  indeed  can  be  more  hopeless,  than  for  physical 
information  in  the  spiritual  sphere. 


*  Tbe  cunvLTMlion  is  ruktrd  bv  General  Tujion. 
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The  Sun. 

Far  back  in  1719,  Eric  Benzclius  suggested  to  Sweden- 
borg,  that  Hell  might  be  the  Pun  ;  to  which  he  replied,  *  It 

*  would  be  absurd  to  imagine,  that  the  Sun's  heat  is  used  to 

*  torment  the  bodies  of  the  Damned.     The  nearer  the  Sun 
'  the   finer   are   the   Elements.     In   the   Sun    itself    their 

*  fineness  is  probably  such,  that  their  particles  are  almost 

*  devoid  of  composition  and  put  off  the  name  of  Matter. 
'  It  would  therefore  seem  likely,  that  the  Sun — the  finest 

*  sphere — would  be  the  finest  Being — a  God,  an  Angel — 
^  a  something,  which,  as  it  is  not  material,  must  be  most 

*  eminent.     For  these  reasons  I  incline  to  believe,  that  God 

*  has  Ilis  seat  in  the  Sun,  as  the  Bible  says.'* 

Of  the  Sun  in  the  present  treatise  he  tells  nothing,  not 
even  whctlier  it  is  inhabited,  but  probably  he  deemed  the 
information  superfluous,  unless  indeed  we  might  conceive 
of  a  race  of  men  with  the  constitutions  of  salamanders.  In 
other  writings  he  frequently  asserts,  '  that  the  Sun  is  pure 
'  fire,'t  but  without  explaining  what  he  means  by  pure  fire, 
except  in  one  place  where  he  states,  '  the  Sim  consists  of 
'  created  substances  whose  activity  produces  fire.'t  In  these 
assertions  there  is  slight,  if  any,  advance  on  the  speculation 
of  1719  save  in  the  doctrine,  that  the  Sun's  radiance,  in 
common  with  the  Stars,  is  fed  by  perpetual  influx  from  the 
Spiritual  Sun — the  Sun  of  the  Heavens,  the  effluence  and 
the  glory  of  the  Infinite  Majesty. 

Having  disposed  of  our  Solar  System,  he  brings  us  to  a 
chapter,  the  most  Important  in  his  book,  headed — 

*  From  Li'tter  cited  in  the  present  rolume,  pp.  CI,  62. 

t  See  for  instances  '  Vera  ChrUtiana  Beligio,^  Nos.  35  and  41 ;  '  2>e  Dimno 

*  A  more  et  de  Divina  Sapientia,'  Nos.  89  and  157;  and  *  De  Amort  Con- 

jiiyiaU,'  Nos.  132  and  532. 

I  '  Vera  Christluna  lith'tjiOt'  No.  472. 
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*  The  Reasons  why  the  Lord  was  pleased  to  be  horn  on  our 

*  Earthy  and  not  on  another. 

'  There  are  several  reasons,  concerning  which  I  have 
'  had  information  from  Heaven,  why  it  pleased  the  Lord  to 
'  be  bom  and  assume  Humanity  on  our  Earth  and  not  on 

*  another.  The  chief  reason  was  on  account  of  the  Word, 
'  that  it  might  be  written  on  our  Earth  ;  and  when  written 
^  be  published  afterwards  throughout  the  whole  Earth  ;  and 
'  when  once  published  be  preserved  to  all  posterity ;  and 
'  that  thus  it  might  be  made  manifest,  that  God  was  made 

*  Man,  even  to  all  in  the  other  life. 

I. — *  On  Account  of  the   Word. — The  Word  is  Divine 

*  Truth  itself,  which  teaches  that  there  is  a  God,  a  Heaven 
'  and  a  Hell,  a  life  after  death,  and  how  a  Man  ought  to 
'  believe  and  live,  so  that  he  may  obtain  Heaven  and  eternal 

*  felicity.     Without  revelation,  so  without  the  Word,  all 

*  this  would  be  entirely  unknown  on  our  P^arth. 

II. — *  That  the  Word  might  he  written  on  our  Earth. — The 
^  art  of  writing  has  existed  here  from  the  earliest  times, 
^  first  on  the  bark  of  trees,  next  on  skins,  afterwards  on 

*  paper,  and  lastly  by  printing.     This  was  provided  by  the 

*  Lord  for  the  sake  of  the  Word. 

III. — '  That    the    Word   might   afier wards   he  puhlUhed 

*  throughout  the  whole  Earth.  —  Here,  there  is  commerce 
^  among  all  nations  by  land  and  water,  and  the  Word  once 

*  written  amongst  us  may  be  conveyed  and  taught  every- 

*  where. 

IV. — *  That  tJie  Word  once  tcritten  might  he  j^eserved  to 
^  all  posterity^  for  thousands  and  thousands  of  years. — That  it 
^  has  been  so  preserved  is  well  known. 

V. — ^  That  thus  it  might  be  made  manifest  that  God  had 
^become  Man. —  It  was  with  a  view  to  this  end  that  the 

*  Word  was  revealed,  since  no  one  can  believe  in  a  God 
'  and  love  a  God,  whom  he  cannot  comprehend  under  some 
'  appearance :  wherefore  they  who  resolve  Cfod  into  an  in- 
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visible  and  incompreheu^iblo  principle  sink  their  tliou^ht 
into  Nature  and  believe  in  no  God.  Hence  it  pleased  the 
Lord  to  be  burn  on  this  Earth,  and  to  make  the  fact 
manifest  by  the  Word,  that  it  might  not  only  be  known 
on  this  globe,  but  to  spirits  and  Angela  from  other 
Earths. 

'  In  every  other  Earth  in  the  Universe,  Divine  Truth 
is  eommunieated  orally  by  Spirits  and  Angels,  and  in- 
asmuch as  in  mo8t  Earths  the  inhabitants  live  isolated 
in  families,  the  Truth  thu«  revealed  is  but  elightly  diftused, 
and,  unless  constantly  renewed,  is  either  perverted  or 
perishes.  With  us,  it  is  quite  otherwise ;  tlie  Word  in 
its  integrity  ia  secure  for  ever. 

'  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  Lord  receives  all  from 
whatever  Earth,  who  acknowledge  and  worship  God  under 
a  Human  Form — God  under  a  llunian  Form  being  the 
Lord :  and  as  the  Lord  appears  to  the  people  of  the 
several  Earths  as  an  Angel,  when  they  learn  in  the 
Spiritual  Wi^rld  from  the  Spirits  of  our  Earth,  that  God 
is  actually  Man,  they  receive  that  Word  with  joy. 

'  To  these  reasons  may  be  added,  tliat   in  the  Grand 

Man,  the  people  of  our  Earth  correspond  to  the  uttermost 

'  senses.     Hence  the    Divine   Truth   in   the   Letter  of  our 

Scriptures  was  reduced  to  the  lowest  expressions,  and  the 

Lord  by  His  incarnation  in  Mary,  from  the  First  became 

like  wise  the  Last This  however  Is  an  argument, 

'  which  will  be  intelligible  to  a  very  few/^ 

In  looking  over  these  reasons,  it  is  to  be  carefully 
borne  in  mind,  that  in  Swedenborg's  eye,  the  peoples 
of  the  whole  Universe  of  Earths  are  one  people — one  Grand 
Man  ;  that  ho  held,  that  the  relations  of  the  people  of  any 
one  Earth  to  the  peoples  of  all  other  Earths  are  as  intimate 
as  IS  any  part  of  a  man's  body  to  the  other  parts.     The 
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solidarity  of  Universal  Humanity  is  constantly  assumed  by 
Swedenborg,  and  his  reader  need  never  expect  to  under- 
stand him  until  he  concedes  that  premiss. 

In  this  view  of  Universal  Humanity,  our  function  is 
defined  as  that  of  the  skin.  In  us,  the  forces  of  spiritual 
life  reach  their  circumference  and  find  fixity  and  fulcrum. 
The  Divine  Wisdom,  which  in  more  interior  regions  is  in 
constant  flux  and  renewal,  is  with  us  set  fast  in  the  story  of 
Israel  and  Jesus  Christ ;  and  moreover,  what  is  thus  done 
for  us  and  with  us,  is  done  for  the  Universe,  since  all  worlds 
are  included  in  us  as  is  the  whole  body  in  the  skin.  Wo 
are  mean,  but  in  our  very  meanness  is  our  importance. 

In  conclusion,  Swedenborg  treats  us  to  a  description  of 
Five  Earths  beyond  our  Solar  System  in  the  Starry 
Heavens. 

The  First  Earth. 

The  people  worship  an  Angel  who  appears  to  them  for 
the  Lord.  They  said  they  knew,  that  the  Most  High  God 
is  the  Sun  of  Heaven,  but  that  He  is  too  great  for  them  to 
adore  Him,  and  that  He  appears  to  their  Angel  but  not  to 
them. 

*  The  Angel  they  worship  is  an  Angelic  Society,  to 
^  which  it  is  granted  by  the  Lord  to  preside  over  them,  and 

*  to  instruct  them  in  what  is  just  and  right.     Their  light  is 

*  fiery  and  yellow  like  that  from  a  torch  flame — a  conse- 

*  quence  of  their  not  adoring  the  Lord  immediately 

^  In  other  respects  they  are  modest,  rather  simple,  but  still 

*  right  thinking.'* 

In  some  degree  their  Earth  was  seen,  and  there  appeared 
green  fields  and  trees  in  foliage,  also  fleecy  sheep.  Some  of 
the  lower  orders  came  into  view,  who  were  clothed  very  like 
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the  peasantry  of  Europe;  likewise  a  man  and  his  wife,  she 
tall  and  graceful,  he  with  a  stately  carriage  and  a  look  of 
haughtiness.  The  Angels  »aid,  that  such  were  the  manners 
on  that  Earth,  and  that  whilst  the  wonten  were  humble  they 
loved  the  men,  who  in  spite  of  their  lofty  bearing,  were  well 
disposed. 

'  I  was  informed,  that  the  People  and  Spirits  of  that 
^  Earth  have  relation  to   something  in  the  Spleen  of  the 

*  Grand  Man ;  in  which  information  I  was  confirmed  by  an 
'  influx  into  the  Spleen  whilst  they  conversed  with  me.'* 

With  the  Spirits  of  that  Earth,  he  compared  notes  as  to 
the  difterencea  between  us  and  them,  '  and  especially  con- 
'  cerning  the  Sciences  cultivated  exclusively  on  our  Earth, 
'  such  as  Astronomy,  Geometry,  MBchanics,  Physics,  Che- 

*  nilstry,  Medicine,  Optics,  and  Natural  Philosophy,  and 
'  Arts  unknown  elsewhere,  as  Ship-Building  and  Metal- 
'  lurgy,  and  Writing  and  Printing  whereby  we  communicate 
'  with    one    another   at   a   distance,    preserve   thought   for 

*  thousands  of  years,  and  hold  the  revelation  of  the  Word  in 

*  permanence.^ t 

Lastly,  he  was  permitted  to  see  the  Hell  of  that  Earth, 

*  and  very  terrible  was  the  appearance  of  the  Devils  therein, 
'  insomuch    that   I   dare  not   describe   their  hideous   faces. 

*  There  were  also  seen  female  magicians,  wlio  practise  dire- 
'  ful  arts:  they  appeared  clad  in  green,  and  struck  me  with 
'  horror/J 

A  Secokd  Earth. 

The  Angela  of  this  Earth  have  relation  to  vision  in  the 
Grand  Man  and  are  remarkably  keen-sighted. 

'  In  conversing  with  them,  I  compared  them  to  eagles, 

*  which  fligh  high  and  scan  all  below  ;  but  they  were  oiiended 
'  with  the  comparison,  fancying  that  I  likened  them  to  ea|^les 
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*  for  rapacity,  and  that  I  thought  them  wicked.     I  replied 
'  however,  that  I  compared  them  to  eagles,  not  as  to  rapacity, 

*  but  as  to  sharp-sightedness.'  * 

Being  questioned  as  to  the  God  they  worshipped,  they 
answered,  that  they  worshipped  a  God  visible  and  invisible 
— a  God  under  a  Human  Form  and  a  God  without  Form. 
He  told  them,  that  we  too  on  this  Earth  worshipped  a  God 
visible  and  invisible,  the  invisible  God  being  the  Father,  and 
the  visible  the  Lord,  and  that  both  are  One  as  the  Lord 
Himself  taught,  saying,  that  whilst  no  man  had  seen  the 
Father,  he  who  saw  Him  saw  the  Father. 

Some  Spirits  from  this  second  Earth  were  seen  wor- 
shipping an  idol  of  stone  like  a  man,  but  not  handsome. 
Swedenborg  said  to  them,  that  they  ought  not  to  worship 
what  was  dead  but  what  was  alive.  They  said  in  return, 
that  they  knew  God  lived  and  not  the  stone,  but  when  they 
looked  at  the  statue  they  were  enabled  to  concentrate  their 
minds  on  the  invisible  Deity.  He  rejoined,  that  the  invisible 
God  is  only  rightly  approached  through  the  Lord,  who  is 
God  visible  in  thought  under  a  Human  Form,  and  that  thus, 
and  thus  only,  can  Man  be  truly  conjoined  to  his  Maker. 

Some  good  Spirits  from  the  same  Earth  were  questioned 
as  to  whether  in  their  world  they  were  governed  by  kings. 
They  answered,  that  they  did  not  know  what  kingly  rule 
was ;  that  they  live  under  themselves  in  nations,  families  and 
houses.  It  was  then  asked,  whether  they  abode  in  security ; 
to  which  they  replied,  that  they  did,  for  no  one  envied 
another  or  sought  to  invade  his  rights.  These  queries 
excited  indignation,  as  arguing  suspicion ;  and  turning  on 
Swedenborg,  they  exclaimed,  "  What  need  we  more  than 
"  food  and  raiment  ?  and  with  these,  why  should  we  not  rest 
"  content  r 

Being  further  examined  as  to  their  Earth,  they  said  it 
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had  green  fields,  gardens  and  oreliarda,  and  lakes  abounding 
in  fish  5  blue  birds  tipped  with  gold ;  animals  great  and 
small,  and  one  of  them  like  our  camel.  They  do  not  eat  the 
flesh  of  their  animals,  but  fi^^ih,  fruit  and  pulse :  nor  do  they 
live  in  houses,  but  in  groves,  forming  a  roof  against  sun  and 
rain  by  twisting  the  boughs. 

Their  faces  were  not  unlike  those  on  our  Earth,  except 
that  the  eyes  and  nose  were  small.  This  appeared  to 
Swedenborg  a  deformity,  but  they  said,  that  they  considered 
a  small  nose  and  eyes  to  be  marks  of  beauty. 

*  A  female  was  Been  in  a  dress  dotted  with  roses  of  various 
^  colours.  I  asked  whence  tliey  derived  their  materials  for 
'  clothing.  They  answered,  that  they  gather  from  certain 
^  phuits  a  fibre  wliich  they  spin  into  thread,  and  that  they 
'  then  lay  the  threads  in  double  and  triple  rows  and  fix  them 
'  with  a  glntinous  liquor.     Afterwards  tliey  dye  the  cloth 

*  with  the  juices  of  herbs.  It  was  shewn  me  how  they  make 
'  the  thread.     The  women  sit  on  the  ground,  and  twist  it 

*  with  their  toes,  and  when  twisted,  draw  it  towarda  them, 

*  and  work  it  with  the  hmid/* 

They  said,  that  on  their  Earth  every  husband  had  but 
one  wife  ;  nevertheless  there  were  harlots  among  them,  but 
that  all  such  were  at  death  cast  into  Hell  as  magicians.  The 
number  of  children  in  a  family  is  from  ten  to  fifteen, 

A  Third  Earth. 

The  Spirits  of  this  Earth  were  very  different  from  the 
Spirits  of  ours,  and  approach  to  them  was  therefore  very 
ditficiilt.  When  Swedenborg  asked  them  if  they  would  take 
a  look  at  our  world  through  his  eyes,  they  declined  the 
pleasure,  saying  first,  that  they  could  not,  and  then,  that  they 
would  not.  In  the  end,  he  persuaded  them  to  witness  a 
representation  of  some  of  the  finest  palaces  of  Europe ;  but 
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they  made  light  of  them,  asserting,  that  on  their  Earth  they 
had  far  more  magnificent  structures  in  living  wood  ;  in  proof 
whereof  they  represented  their  sacred  temples,  which  the 
Spirits  with  Swedenborg  confessed  the  most  wonderful  they 
had  ever  seen. 

These  temples  are  constructed  of  growing  trees,  of  great 
girth  and  height,  planted  in  rows.  By  exquisite  art  in 
twisting  and  pruning,  a  floor  is  made  of  the  lower  branches, 
galleries  of  the  higher  branches,  and  an  arched  roof  of  the 
topmost.  Light  is  admitted  into  the  vast  interiors  through 
windows  of  crystal. 

The  inhabitants  live  isolated  in  households,  but  assemble 
in  public  worship.  On  these  occasions  they  experience 
internal  joy,  excited  by  the  glory  of  the  temple  and  the 
worship.  God,  they  adore  under  a  Human  Form,  conse- 
quently our  Lord.'*  They  are  likewise  instructed  by  inter- 
course with  Spirits  and  Angels. 

They  dwell  in  low,  oblong  cottages  set  in  plains ;  high 
places  they  consecrate  to  the  Lord  alone.  Beds  are  ranged 
like  shelves  round  the  walls.  Opposite  the  door  is  an  alcove 
in  which  stands  a  table,  and  behind  the  table  is  a  fire-place 
wherein  luminous  wood  is  deposited,  which  lights  up  the 
house  as  with  burning  charcoal. 

They  were  asked,  what  was  done  to  the  Wicked  on  their 
Earth.  They  replied,  that  a  wicked  person  is  not  suff'ered 
to  exist.  Whoever  yields  to  evil,  is  reproved  by  a  certain 
Spirit,  and  threatened  with  death  if  he  persist :  if  then  he 
does  persist,  ho  is  taken  off  in  a  swoon.  Thus  their  Earth 
is  preserved  from  pollution. 

A  Fourth  Earth. 

This  Earth  is  one  of  the  smallest  in  the  Universe,  being 
scarcely  250  miles  in  circumference.     Its  year  consists  of 
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200  days,  and  its  days  of  16  hours.     Its  Sun  is  only  about  a 
quarter  of  the  size  of  ours. 

The  houses  of  the  people  are  long  and  low,  with  a 
window  for  every  room ;  the  roofs  are  arched,  and  there  is 
a  door  in  each  gable.  It  was  said,  they  are  built  of  earth 
and  covered  with  turf,  and  that  the  windows  are  closed  witli 
a  texture  of  transparent  glass.  Men,  women  and  children 
were  seen.  The  faces  of  the  women  are  full  and  handsome: 
they  appeared  as  shepherdesses,  and  their  flocks  moved 
wherever  they  pointed  with  their  crooks.  The  sheep  were 
large,  and  had  broad  and  woolly  tails.  Fields  of  com  ripe 
for  harvest  and  of  grass  with  flowers,  trees  laden  with  fruit, 
like  pomegranates,  and  shrubs  with .  berries  from  which  ia 
made  wine,  were  also  seen. 

Them  likewise,  Swedenborg  found  confessing  GU)d 
visible  under  a  Human  Form,  and  that  at  times  He  appears 
to  tlicm  as  a  Man  ;  and  in  general  reports  them  as  confirming 
his  own  opinions  on  the  Trinity,  and  complaining  of  the  con- 
fusion induced  in  their  minds  by  Spirits  from  our  Earth, 
who  held  the  common  notions  about  a  tri-personal  Deity. 

AVith  Angels,  the  Inhabitants  of  that  Earth  hold  such 
easy  and  open  relations,  that  they  converse  with  them  as 
man  with  man  and  only  discover  they  are  Spirits  by  their 
sudden  disappearance  from  the  field  of  vision — 

^  I  told  them,  that  such  was  also  the  case  on  our  Earth 
in  Ancient  Times,  as  when  Angels  appeared  to  Abraham, 
Sarah,  Lot,  the  people  of  Sodom,  Manoah  and  his  wife, 
Joshua,  Mary,  Elizabeth,  and  the  Prophets ;  and  that  the 
Lord  appeared  in  like  manner,  so  that  they  who  saw  Him 
knew  no  otherwise,  than  that  He  was  an  ordinary  man  until 
He  revealed  Himself;  but  at  this  day  such  appearances  are 
rare.'* 
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A  Fifth  Earth. 

When  he  drew  near  the  Spirits  of  this  Earth,  he  found 
himself  regarded  with  suspicion.  Thej  had  been  afflicted 
with  the  visits  of  some  Monks,  from  the  World  of  Spirits 
about  our  Earth,  bent  on  the  conversion  of  Gentiles,  and 
who  had  annoyed  them  with  nonsense  about  having  faith  in 
what  thej  chose  to  tell  them.  They  had  answered  these 
missionaries,  that  they  did  not  know  what  'having  faith 
^  meant,^  since  whatever  they  saw  to  be  true,  they  believed 
without  effort :  and  whatever  they  did  not  so  see,  was  incre- 
dible by  any  effort.  Swedenborg  assured  them,  that  they 
had  done  wisely  in  shunning  their  visitors, '  because  their 
'  intention  was,  not  to  teach,  but  to  secure  g^in  and 
'  dominion ;  that  they  study  by  various  arts  to  captivate 
^  men's  minds,  and  then  to  hold  them  soul  and  body  in 
'  slavery. 

*  There  are  Spirits  from  our  Earth,  who  rove  about  like 
'  these  Monks  in  consequence  of  a  passion  for  travelling 
'  acquired  in  the  world :  in  other  Earths  there  is  no  such 
'  custom  of  travelling  as  on  ours.'  * 

The  first  Spirits  of  this  Earth  whom  Swedenborg  encoun- 
tered  were  from  its  northern  part,  but  he  was  afterwards 
led  to  some  from  its  western  part — 

'  These  also,  being  desirous  to  know  who  and  what  I  was, 
'  immediately  said,  there  was  nothing  in  me  but  Evil,  thiiik- 

*  ing  thereby  to  deter  me  from  approaching  nearer.     I  was 
'  enabled  to  perceive,  that  this  was  their  manner  of  accosting 

*  all  who  come  to  them  ;  and  it  was  given  me  to  reply,  that 
'  I  well  knew  it  to  be  so,  and  that  in  them  likewise  there 

*  was  nothing  but  Evil,  by  reason  that  every  one  is  bom 

*  into  Evil,  and  therefore,  that  whatever  proceeds  from  the 

*  Selfhood  of  Man,  Spirit,  or  Angel  is  nothing  but  Evil,  in- 
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*  aamucb  as  all  Good  in  every  one  is  from  the  Lord.    Heuce 

*  they  discerned  that  1  was  in  the  Truth,  and  felt  free  to 
'  converse  with  me/  * — whereupon  a  theological  discussion 
ensued  in  which  S%vedenLorg  found  them  in  full  accord  wnth 
himself* 

On  that  Earthj  there  ia  national  worship  every  thirtieth 
day,  whereat  preachers  discourse  from  pulpits  on  Divixje 
truths  which  lead  to  good  life.  Revelations  are  made  to 
preachers  and  others  early  in  the  morning  between  sleeping 
and  waking,  at  which  times  Angels  are  heard  speaking  on 
heavenly  matters.  When  they  awake,  an  Angel  in  white 
is  seen  at  the  bedside  and  suddenly  vanishes,  which  is 
accepted  as  a  sign,  that  what  has  been  heard  is  Divine, 

Their  houses  are  of  woodj  low  and  flat-roofed.  In  the 
front  dwell  husband  and  wifcj  in  the  middle,  their  children, 
and  at  the  back,  the  men  and  maid-s^crvanta.  They  are  of 
a  celestial  genius  and  find  the  joy  and  business  of  their  lives 
within  the  family  circle*  They  go  naked,  and  in  their 
innocence  are  ignorant  of  shame. 

Their  Sun  is  of  a  flaming  colour.  The  length  of  their 
year  is  200  days,  and  their  day  equals  9  of  our  hours. 
ITiey  have  perpetual  spring  and  summer — their  fields  are 
ever  green  and  their  trees  in  constant  frnit.  They  drink 
milk  with  water,  and  have  it  from  cows  which  are  woolly 
like  aheepv 

Their  marriage  customs  arc  curious.  When  a  girl  be- 
comes marriageable,  she  is  kept  closely  at  home,  and  at  a 
certain  time  is  taken  to  a  connubial  house  where  she  is  set 
in  a  row  with  other  virgins  behind  a  screen,  which  reaches 
to  their  w^aists.  An  old  man  and  an  old  woman  sit  by  to 
preserve  order,  whilst  young  men  in  search  of  wives,  enter 
and  inspect  the  market,  'Wlicn  one  sees  a  damsel  to  hift 
taste,  he  takes  her  by  the  hand  and  leads  her  off  to  his  house 
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as  his  wife.  No  mistakes  in  choice  are  made,  for  in  that 
world  there  is  no  deceit;  the  face  is  the  true  picture  of 
the  mind,  and  the  youth  recognizes  his  wife  and  the  virgin 
her  husband  by  a  sure  instinct. 

Thus  ends  Swedenborg's  tour  among  the  Spirits  of  the 
Earths.  What  is  to  be  said  about  it?  Do  you  credit  his 
story  ?  asks  a  reader.  I  do  not  see  why  I  should  not.  It 
only  appears  incredible  when  its  conditions  are  kept  out  of 
sight,  and  when  (as  is  commonly  done)  it  is  said,  that  he 
professed  to  visit  the  Moon  and  Planets  bodily — which  he 
expressly  says  he  did  not,  maintaining  in  the  most  explicit 
manner — 

'  That  neither  Spirits  nor  Angels  can  see  anything  on 
'  Earth,  nor  Man,  with  his  bodily  sight,  anything  in  the 
'  Spiritual  World.'* 

Whatever  Swedenborg  might  be,  he  was  no  fool,  and 
perfectly  appreciated  the  natural  objections  which  would  be 
raised  to  his  claim,  and  thus  calmly  and  reasonably  answered 
them — 

*  Knowing  that  many  will  doubt  the  possibility  of  seeing 
'  anything  on  another  Planet,  I  may  state  how  it  is  effected. 
'  Distances  in  the  Spiritual  World  are  altogether  different 
'  from  distances  on  Earth.  In  the  Spiritual  World,  distances 
'  represent  differences  of  character.  Those  who  are  alike, 
^  appear  in  the  same  place ;  those  who  are  unlike,  appear 
'  apart.     Hence  to  be  present  and  converse  with  the  Spirits 

*  of  any  Earth,  it  was  simply  necessary  that  the  Lord  should 
'  induce  such  changes  in  the  state  of  my  mind  as  would  bring 
^  me  into  harmony  with  them.     This  done,  we  at  once 

*  appeared  together.'t 

In  this  manner  he  was  brought  into  contact  with  the 
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Spirits  of  the  several  Planets  which  he  describes.     Of  oii6| 


he  writes — 


of 


'  I  was  conducted  thither  by  changes  of  the  state  ot  my 
'  mind,  which  continaed  for  about  ten  hours  without  inter- 
'  mission.  Those  mental  changes  in  the  Spiritual  World 
'  were  in  all  rcapectg  the  same  as  advances  from  place  to 

*  place,  or  as  travelling/* 

When  thus  connected  with  the  ypirits,  surroundiDg  the 
respective  Earths  from  which  they  had  arisen,  he  pursued 
his  advantage  yet  further ;  he  used  their  eyes  with  the  eyes 
of  the  ilcri  and  Women  with  whom  they  were  associated, 
as  glasses  wherewith  to  view  their  Earths ;  even  as  he  in 
turn  was  in  the  habit  of  lending  his  eyes  to  Spirits,  as  a 
means  of  renewing  their  acquaintance  with  scenes  and 
persons  from  whom  deatli  had  divided  them. 

In  a  word,  Swedenborg  Hays,  he  approached  the  Planets 
from  their  spiritual  side^by  an  inversion  of  the  method  of 
the  astronomer.  It  is  an  explanation  of  the  process  of  his 
knowledge  which ^  though  quite  open  to  question,  cannot  be 
dismissed  with  a  sneer. 

Wliether  (admitting  at  least  the  plausibility  of  his 
explanation)  his  account  of  the  Earths  is  credible,  is  another 
matter.  That  he  wm  himself  sincere — that  he  saw  what  he 
says  he  saw,  and  heard  what  he  says  he  heard — I  regard  as 
beyond  debate ;  but  the  Spiritual  World  is  by  eminence  the 
land  of  illusions.  According  to  his  own  testimony,  your 
shadow  there  irretrievably  affects  your  experience :  what 
you  are  you  see,  '  It  is  to  be  well  observed,*  he  remarks  in 
the  book  before  ua, '  that  the  notion  one  holds  on  any  subject 

*  is  in  the  Other  World  reiected  to  the  life/f  I^  *be  light 
of  this  truth  J  we  must  read  all  his  revelations  about  places 
and  persons ;  discerning  therein  quite  as  much  of  his  own 
likeness  as  of  the  things  themselves.     It  is  quite  certain, 
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that  no  one  else  could  repeat  his  planetary  explorations  and 
render  an  account  in  perfect  agreement  with  his.  His  tour 
had  a  theological  purpose ;  his  itinerary  is  a  report  on  the 
Beligion  of  the  Universe;  and  everywhere  he  finds  the 
Good  in  accord  with  him :  nor  may  we  feel  surprise  or  offence 
that  it  should  be  so,  for,  Who  is  there,  that  does  not  consider 
his  private  opinions  as  one  with  Wisdom  ? 

Supposing  we  concede  the  reality  of  Swedenborg's  rela- 
tions, how  rudely  they  overturn  our  common  conception  of 
Civilization !  Beyond  our  Earth  there  are  no  Letters,  no 
Books,  no  Sciences,  no  Travelling,  but  one  placid  unvary- 
ing round  of  domestic  business  and  domestic  joy.  Freedom 
of  thought  and  speech,  which  we  regard  as  the  acme  of 
social  culture,  is  unknown.  Dissenters  are  not  only  tabooed, 
but  punished,  and  if  obstinate,  extinguished.  Not  in  any 
way  do  other  worlds  grow  attractive  under  our  explorer's 
touch.  Grateful  indeed  may  we  be,  that  our  lines  are  cast  in 
our  naughty,  bustling,  superficial  sphere.  Our  place  may 
verily  be  in  the  Skin  of  the  Grand  Man,  but  we  have  no 
desire  to  exchange  it  for  any  other  organ  or  tissue.  "  Good  I" 
would  say  our  Author ;  "  and  in  your  content,  behold  the 
"vindication  of  the  Divine  Love  in  your  creation  and 
"  appointment  I" 
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CORRECTIONS. 


Note  I. — Swedenborg  at  Upsala. 

Following  too  implicitly  preceding  biographers,  I  have  written  at 
page  30  of  the  present  volume — 

*  In  1709,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  Swedenborg  took  the  degree  of 

*  Doctor  of  Philosophy'  at  Upsala. 

Dr.  Kahl  kindly  corrects  me.    He  writes — *  Swedenborg  never  took 
'  this  degree.    He  was  only  a  student  when  he  wrote  his  dissertations  on 

*  Seneca,  Publius  Sy.rus,  etc.     Our  Atterbom  says  somewhere,  that 
'  Swedenborg  was  Doctor  in  Philosophy,  but  it  is  a  mistake.* 


Note  II. — The  Academies  of  Sciences  of  Upsala  and  Stockholm. 

'  In  1729  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  Stockholm  elected  Swedenborg 
*  a  Member.' — ^Present  Vol.,  p.  76. 

Here  again  Dr.  Kahl  proves  me  wrong  and  sets  me  right.  For 
Stockholm  read  Upsala.  '  The  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Stockholm  was 
'  not  instituted  till  1739,  after  which  date  he  was  elected  a  Member.' 


Note  III.— Swedenborg's  Salary  as  Assessor. 

His  salary  was  1,200  silver  dalers,  which  at  page  113  is  estimated  at 
£44  8f.  \0d.  Here  too  I  owe  a  correction  to  Dr.  Kahl,  who  states — 
'  A  silver  daler  ai  that  time  was  worth  about  2s.  6d.  of  English  money ; 
'  therefore  yon  may  reckon  his  incomo  from  the  Assessorship  at  £150.' 
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CATALOGUE   OF  SWEDEXBORG'S  WBITINGS. 

ARRANGED  CHRONOLOGICALLY. 


Date  and  Flaec 
of  Publication. 

Upsala,  1709. 


Skara,1709. 


Griefsvaldoi 
1715. 


Skara,  1715. 


Skara,  1716. 


Upsala, 
171C-18. 


L.  Annaei  Scncwe  ct  Pub.  Syri  Mimi,  forsan 
ct  aliorum  sclcctse  sentential,  cum  annot.  Erasmi 
ct  GrsBca  vcrslono  Scaligcri  notis  illustratas. 
Quas  cum  consensu  Ampl.  Fac.  Philos.  notis 
illustratas  sub  praBsidio  Viri  AmpIIssimi  Mag. 
Fabiani  Tomer,  Philos.  Theoret.  Prof.  Beg.  et 
Ord.  publico  examini  modesto  submittit  Eman. 
Svcdberg,  in  Audit.  Gustav.  maj.  d.  1  Juzm. 
UpaalicBj  1709. 

Jesperi  Svedbergii,  Doct.  et  Episcopii  Scarensisi 
Parentis  Optimi,  Canticum  Svccicum,  Ungdoma 
Begcl  och  Alderdoms  Spegd  [Instruction  for 
Youth  and  Eeflcction  for  Old  Age],  ex  Ecdeaiast. 
c.  xii.  Latino  Carmine  exhibitum  ab  "Rwi^ 
Svedbergio,  filio.     Scaris^  1709. 

Camena  Borea  cum  heroum  et  heroidum  factia 
ludens  :  sive  Fabellse  Ovidianis  similes  sub 
variis  nominibus  scriptse  ab  E.  S.,  Sueco. 
Gri/jjJiisicaldicBj  1715. 

Ludus  Hclicoiiius  sive  Carmina  Miscellanea| 
qusB  variis  in  locis  cecinit  E.  S. 

Cantus  Sapphicus  in  charissimi  Parentia  diem 
natalem.     iSc^m,  1716. 

Dcedalus  Hypcrborseus,  eller  nigra  nya  Mathe- 
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Date  and  PI«e« 
of  Publication. 


Btockholm, 
1717. 


Upsala, 
1718. 


UpwOa, 
1718. 


Skam,  1718. 


matiska  och  Physicaliska  fOrsok  och  anmarknin- 
garfor  &r  1716  :  som  Velb.  Hr  Assess.  P&lheimer 
och  andrc  sinrikc  i  Sverige  hafvc  gjordt  och  nu 
lid  efter  annan  till  allman  ny tta  Icmna.  6  Flockar. 
Vpaala^  1716-18. 

{The  Northern  Daedalus^  or  some  new  Maihe' 
matical  and  Physical  Attempts  and  Observations 
for  the  year  1716;  which  Assessor  Polhem  and 
other  ingenious  men  in  Sweden  have  made  and 
published  from  time  to  time  for  the  use  of  the 
public.     6  Parts.) 

Underrattclse  om  thet  ftrtenta  Stiemesunds 
Arbete,  thcs  bruk  och  f ortening.  Stockholm^  1717. 

{Information  concerning  the  Manufacture  of 
Tin-plate  cU  Stfemsundj  and  its  Use.) 

Regel-Konsten  f  5rfattad  i  tijo  bockcr.   Upsala. 
{The  Art  of  Rules^  in  10  ParU.) 

F5rs5k  att  finna  dstra  och  vcstra  lengdcn 
igenom  M&nan,  som  til  the  Librdas  omprofvando 
framstalles.     Upsala^  1718. 

{Attempts  to  find  the  Longitude  by  means  cf  the 
Moon^  set  forth  for  the  judgment  of  the  Learned.) 

Om  jordenes  och  planetcrnes  g&ng  och  st&nd : 
thet  ILr  n&gra  bevisliga  skiil  at  jorden  aftagcr  i 
sitt  lopp  och  nu  g&r  l&ngsammaro  iin  tilfbrcne; 
g5rande  vinter  och  sommar,  dagar  och  niltter 
Ifingre,  i  anseende  til  tiden  nu  an  f  5rr.     Skara. 

{ On  the  Motion  and  Position  of  the  Earth  and 
Planets^  in  which  are  some  conclusive  proofs  that 
the  Earth's  course  decreases  in  rapidity^  being  now 
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Date  and  Place 
of  Publication. 


Upgala, 
1719. 


Btockholm, 
1710. 


1719. 


Amstcrtlam, 
1721. 


Ditto. 


Ditto. 


slower  than  heretofore^  making  winter  and  summer^ 
days  and  nights  longer  in  respect  to  time  now  than 
formerly.) 

Dedicated  to  King  Frederick,  10th  Dec.,  1718. 

Om  vatnens  hojd  och  forra  verldens  starka  ebb 
och  flod.     Bevjs  utur  Sverige.     Upsala. 

{On  the  Level  of  the  Sea  and  the  Strong  Tides 
of  the  Ancient  World.    Proofs  from  Sweden.) 

Dedicated  to  Ulrika  Eleonora  on  her  coro- 
nation day. 

Forslag  till  v&rt  mjnts  och  mils  indelning,  A 
at  rekningen  kan  lattas  och  alt  Br&k  afskaffas. 
Stockholm^  1719. 

{Proposal  as  to  the  division  of  Moneys  and 
Measures^  in  order  to  facilitate  calculation  and 
avoid  all  fractions.) 

Underrattelse  om  Dockan,  Slyssvercken  och 
Saltverket.     1719. 

{Information  concerning  Docks j  Sluices^  and 
Salt- Works.) 

Prodromus  Principiorum  Benim  Nataralium, 
sive  novorum  tentaminum  Chemiam  et  Phjsicam 
experimentalem  geometrice  explicandi.  Amste^ 
lodami^  1721. 

Nova  Observata  et  Inventa  circa  Ferrum  et 
Ignem  una  cum  Nova  Camini  inventione.  Amsta^ 
lodamij  1721. 

Methodus  Nova  inveniendi  Longitadines  Loco- 
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Date  and  Place 
of  Pablication . 


Amsterdam, 
1721. 


Ditto. 


Ditto. 


Stockholm, 
1722. 


Lciptio, 
1722. 


rum,  terra  marique,  ope  Luiias.    Anistelodami^ 
1721. 

(Reprinted  in  1766.) 

Artificium  Novum  Mechanicum  Bcceptacula 
Navalia,  vulgo  Dok  appellata,  construendi. 
Amatelodamtj  1721, 

Nova  Constructio  Aggcris  sive  Moliminis 
Aquatici.     Amatelodami^  1721. 

Modus  Mechaniee  Explorandi  Virtutes  et  Qua- 
litates  diversi  generis,  et  Constructionis  Navi- 
giorum.    Amstdodami^  1721. 

This  set  of  treatises,  published  at  Amsterdam 
in  1721,  was  re-issued  in  English  by  the  Swcden- 
borg  Association  as — 

Some  Specimens  of  a  Work  on  the  Principles  of 
Chemistry^  with  other  Treaiisea.  Translated  from 
the  Latin,  with  Introductory  Bemarks,  Biblio- 
graphical Notices,  Index,  &c.,  by  Charles  Edward 
Strutt,  Member  of  the  Boyal  College  of  Surgeons 
of  Edinburgh,  and  dedicated,  by  permission,  to 
the  Baron  Berzelius.  Illustrated  with  21  Plates. 
London,  1847. 

Ofdrgripeligo  tankar  om  Svenska  myntcts 
fdmedring  och  forhdgning.     StocUiolm^  1722. 

( On  the  Depreciation  and  Rise  of  the  Swedish 
Currency.) 

Miscellanea  Observata  circa  res  naturalcs  et 
prcdsertim  drca  Mineralia,  Igncm  et  Montium 
Strata.    Lipsia^  1722. 
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near  Hftm- 
burg,  1722. 


(In  3  Parts- 
Bonde.) 


Dedicated  to  Count  Gustavns 


Miscellaiieorum  Obacrvationiim  circa  Mmcralia^ 
FeiTtim  ot  Stalactites  in  Cavemia  BaumanuIaDis. 
Naupotami^  1722. 

(Fourth  Part.  Dedicated  to  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick.) 

The  four  Parts  were  re-iaaued  with  other  | 
Papers  by  the  Swedenborg  Association  as — 

Mi8ceUane4)u$  Observations  connected  with  tie 
Physical  Sciences ;  with  an  Appendix  containing 
Swedenhorg'^a  Papers  from  the  Acta  Literaria 
Sveciw,  Translated  from  the  Latin,  with  Intro- 
ductory Remarks,  Bibliographical  Notices,  and 
Index  of  Subjects,  by  C,  E.  Stnitt,  Illustrated 
with  9  Plates.    London,  1847, 


Dros/!en  and 

Leipsic, 

1734. 


Opera  Philosophica  et  Mincralia,    Tres  Tomi: 

Tom.  L — Principia  Eerum  Naturaliiim  sive 
Novonim  Tentaratnura  Phajiioraena  Mundi  Ele- 
mentaris  Pbilosophice  Explicandi. 

Tom,  II. — ^Kegnnm  Subterraneum  sive  Mine- 
rale  de  Ferro  deque  Modis  Llquationum  Ferri 
per  Europam  passim  in  usmn  reeeptis ;  deque 
conversione  ferri  crudi  in  chalybem :  de  vena 
fern  et  probatione  ejus;  pariter  de  chymicis 
pr^paritis  et  cum  ferro  et  victriolo  ejus  factis 
experimentia. 

Tora/III. — Kegnum  Subterraneum  sive  Mine- 
rale  de  Cupro  et  Orichalco  modis  Uquationum 
cupri  per  Europara  passim  in  usura  receptis :  de 
Bccretione  ejus  ab  argento :  de  conversione  in 
Orichalcum :  inque  Metaila  diversi  generis :  de 
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Date  and  Plae« 
of  Pablioation. 


Dresden  and 

Leipsic, 

1734. 


Lapide  Calaminari :  de  Zinco :  de  Vena  Cupri  et 
probationo  ejus :  pariter  de  chymicis  prseparatis, 
et  cum  cupro  factis  experimentisy  &c.,  &c.  Cum 
figuris  aeneis.    Dreaded  et  Idpsice^  1734. 

The  first  volume  was  re-issued  by  the  Sweden- 
borg  Association  in  two  volumes  as — 

The  Principta ;  or^  the  First  Principles  cf 
Natural  Things ;  being  New  Attempts  toward  a 
Philosophical  Explanation  of  the  Elementary 
World.  Translated  from  the  Latin,  with  Intro- 
ductory Remarks,  Index,  &c.,  by  the  Rev. 
Augustus  Clissold,  A.M.    London,  1845-46. 

Prodromus  Philosophise  Batiocinantis  delnfinito 
et  Causa  Finali  Creationis:  deque  Mechanismo 
Operationis  Animas  et  Corporis.  Dresdce  et 
LipsicBj  1734. 
He-issued  by  the  Swedenborg  Association  as — 
The  Philosophy  of  the  Infinite ;  or^  Outlines  of 
a  Philosophical  Argument  on  the  Infinite^  and  the 
Final  Cause  of  Creation ;  and  on  the  Intercourse 
betioeen  the  Soul  and  the  Body.  Translated  from 
the  Latin  by  James  John  Garth  Wilkinson,  with 
an  Introduction  and  Index  of  Subjects.  London, 
1847. 


Amsterdam, 
1741. 


CEksonomia  Regni  Animalis  in  Transactiones 
divisa:  quarum  h»c  prima  do  Sanguine,  ejus 
Arteriis,  Venis  et  Corde  agit :  Anatomice,  Physice 
et  Phitosophice  perlustrata.  Cui  accedit  Intro- 
ductio  ad  Psychologiam  Bationalem.  Amstelo^ 
dam,  1741. 


Ditto. 


(Economia  Begni  Animalis  in  Transactiones 
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1745. 


divisa :  quarum  hiec  secimda  de  Cerebri  Motn  et 
Corticc  et  de  Aniiua  Uumana  agit:  Anatomicei 
PhyslcG  et  Philosopliice  perlimtrata*  Anistelodami^ 
1741. 

Be-isaned  in  two  volumea  by  the  Swedenborg 
Association  aa — 

T/te  Economy  of  the  Animal  Kingdom  y  ccm- 
did&red  Anatcmtcally^  Physically  and  Phtlosophi- 
cally.  Translated  from  the  Latin  by  the  Rev. 
Augustus  Clissoldj  A.M.,  and  edited,  with  Intro- 
ductory Remarks,  Indexes,  BibKographical 
Notices,  &c.,  by  James  John  Grarth  Wilkinson, 
Member  of  tlie  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of 
London.     London,  1846- 

Regniim  iinimalc  Anatomico,  Physice  et  Philo- 
sopliice perlustratum  ;  cujus  Pars  Prima.  De 
Visceribua  Abdomoiis  sen  de  Organis  Reponis 
Infcrioris  agit.     Uagm  Conutum^  1744, 

Rcgnum  Animale  i\j:iatomice,  Physice  et  Philo- 
sophic c  perlustratum  ;  cujus  Pars  Secunda,  De 
Visceribus  Thoracis  sen  de  Organis  Regionia 
Superioris  agit.     Hafjce  Comitum,^  1744, 

Regnum  Animalc  Anatomice,  Physice  et  Phllo- 
sophice  perlustratum  ;  cujua  Pars  Teitia.  De 
Cute,  Sensu  Tactus,  et  Gustus;  et  de  Formis 
Orgamcis  in  Genere,  agit.  Lmidim^  1745. 
Re-issued  in  Knglish  in  two  volumes  as — 
The  Animal  Kingdom^  considered  Amitomically^ 
Physically ^  and  PhilosophicaUy*  Translated  from 
the  Latin,  with  Introductory  Remarks,  IndexeSi 
Bibliographical  Notices,  &c.,  by  Jaines  John 
Garth  Wilkinson.     London,  1843-44, 
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Date  and  Place 
of  Publication. 

London, 
1716. 


1733. 
1710-39. 


About 
1743-46. 


Ditto. 


De  Culta  et  Amore  Dei;  ubi  agltur  de 
Tellurig  Ortu,  Paradiso  et  Vivario,  turn  do  Primo- 
geniti  geu  Adami  Novitate,  Infantia  et  Amore. 
Landtnty  1745. 

Pars  n.— De  Conjugio  Adami,  et  de  Anima, 
Mente  Intellectuali,  Statu  Integritatis,  et  Imagine 
Dei.    Londintj  1745. 


POSTHUMOUS  WHITINGS, 
CompoBed  before  1745. 

Itinerarium  (1733).     TvbingcB^  1840. 

Ditto  (1710-14,  1721-22,  1733-34,  1736-39), 
Stuttgardicsj  1844. 

Regnmn  Animale  Anatomice,  Phygice  et 
Philosophice  perlustratmn  cujus  Pars  IV. — 
De  Carotidibus,  de  Sensu  Olfactus,  Auditus  et 
Visus,  de  Sensatione  et  AffectioDO  in  Genere,  ac 
de  Intellectu  et  ejus  Operatione  agit.  Tvhingcc^ 
1848. 

Regnum  Animale  Anatomice,  Physice  et  Philo- 
sophice perlustratnm.  Cujus  supplementum  sivc. 
Par  VI.  Sect.  I. — ^De  Periosteo  et  de  Mammis 
agit.  Sect.  II. — De  Generatione,  de  Partibus 
Genitalibus  Utriusque  Sexus,  et  de  Formatione 
Foetus  in  Utero  agit.     Tvbingce^  1849. 

This  last  volume  has  been  translated  into 
English  by  Dr.  Garth  Wilkinson  as — 

The  Oefierative   Organs^  considered  AncUomi' 
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About 
1743-45. 


caUy^  Physically^  and  Philosophically.    Londoii| 

1852. 

Regnum  Animalo  Anatomice,  Physice,  et 
Philoflophice  pcrlustratum ;  cujus  Pars  VII.  de 
Auima  agit.     Tubingoij  1849. 

Opuscula  quffidam  Argumcnti Philosophi.  Nunc 
primum  edidit  Jac.  Job.  Garth  Wilkinson.  Lan- 
dim  J  1846. 

Translated  as  follows : — 

Posthumous  Tracts. — The  Way  to  a  Knowledge 
of  the  Soul— Faith  and  Good  Works.— The  Red 
Blood. — The  Animal  Spirit. — Sensation^  or  the 
Passion  of  the  Body. —  The  Origin  and  Priypcya- 
tion  of  the  Soul. — Action. — Fragment  on  the  Soulj 
and  the  Harmony  between  it  and  the  Body*  Now 
first  translated  from  the  Latin  by  J.  J.  Garth 
Wilkinson.    London,  1847. 

There  yet  remain  in  manuscript  many  of 
Swedenborg^s  physiological  studies ;  among  them 
a  work  on  the  Brain  of  upwards  of  a  thousand 
pages. 

Clavis  Hieroglyphica  Arcanorum  Naturalinm 
et  Spiritualium  per  Viam  repraesentationum  et 
correspondentiarum.    Londini^  1784. 

Printed  by  Hindmarsh  from  the  original 
manuscript. 

An  Hieroglyphic  Key  to  Natural  and  Spiritual 
Mysteries  by  xcay  of  Representations  and  Corre- 
spondences. Translated  and  published  by  Robert 
Uiudmarsh.    London,  1792. 
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SPIRITUAL   AND   THEOLOGICAL   WRITINGS. 

(With  the  titles  and  prices  of  the  English  editions  published  by  the 
Swedenborg  Society,  Bloomsbory  Street,  London.) 


Date  and  Place 
of  PnbUcatioii. 


London y 
1749-53. 


London, 
1763-56. 


London, 
1758. 


Ditto. 


Arcana  Coelestia  qute  in  Scriptnra  Sacra  sen 
Yerbo  Domini  sunt  detecta:  Hie  Primum  qu® 
in  Genesi.  Una  cum  Mirabilibus  quse  visa  sunt 
in  Mundo  Spirituum  et  in  Ccelo  Angelorum. 

Pars  I.— 1749.  Pars  IV.— 1752. 

Pars  XL— 1750.  Pars  V.— 1753. 

Pars  m.— 1761. 

Arcana  Coelestia  quse  in  Scriptura  Sacra,  sea 
Yerbo  Domini  sunt  detecta.  Hie  quse  in 
ExODO,  &c. 

Pars  I.— 1753.  Pars  III.— 1756. 

Pars  II.— 1754. 

Arcana  Ccelestia :  the  Heavenly  Mysterica  con- 
tained in  the  Holy  Scripture^  or  Word  of  the 
Lord^  unfolded  in  an  Exposition  of  Genesis  and 
Exodus:  together  unth  a  Relation  of  Wonderful 
Things  seen  in  the  World  of  Spirits  and  in  the 
Heaven  of  Angels.  12  vols.,  As.  each.  Index  in 
2  vols.,  20^. 

De  Coelo  et  ejus  Mirabilibus,  et  de  Inferno,  ex 
Auditis  et  Yisis.     Londinij  1758. 

Heaven  and  Hell ;  also^  the  Intermediate  State^ 
or  World  of  Spirits :  a  Relation  of  Things  heard 
and  seen.  3s. ;  or,  with  Preface  hy  Hartley  of 
Winwick,  3*.  6d. 

De  Telluribus  In  Mundo  nostro  Solari,  que 
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D«te  and  Place 
of  PuliUcation. 


London, 
1768. 


Ditto. 


Ditto. 


vocantur  Planete:  et  de  TellarlbuB  in  Coelo 
Astrifero:  deque  illarum  incolis;  turn  de  Spiri- 
tibus  ct  Angelis  ibi;  ex  Auditis  et  Yiais. 
LonJiniy  1758. 

On  the  Earths  in  our  Solar  System^  and  an  the 
Earths  in  the  Starry  Heavens  :  tcith  an  account  of 
their  inhabitants^  and  also  of  the  Spirits  and 
Angels  there;  from  what  has  been  heard  and 
seen.     8d. 

De  Ultimo  Judicio,  et  de  Babylonia  Destmcta: 
ita  quod  omnia,  quae  in  Apocalypsi  pnedicta  sunt, 
hodie  impleta  sint:  Ex  Auditis  et  Visis.  Lan- 
dijii,  1758. 

The  Last  Judgement  and  the  Destruction  qf 
Bal)ylon^  shewing  that  all  tlie  Predictions  in  the 
Revelation  are  at  this  day  fulfilled:  being  a 
Relation  of  Things  heard  and  seen.     8d, 

De  Nova  Hierosoljma  et  ejus  Doctrina  Ccelesti : 
ex  Auditis  e  Coelo.  Quibus  pnemittitur  aliquid  de 
Novo  Ccelo  et  Nova  Terra.    Londinij  1758. 

On  the  New  Jerusalem  and  its  Heavenly 
Doctrine^  according  to  what  has  been  heard  from 
Heaven  ;  to  which  is  prefixed  information  reapectr 
ing  the  New  Heaven  and  the  New  Earth.    2s. 

De  Equo  Albo  de  quo  in  Apocaljpfii,  Cap. 
XE^.  Et  dein  de  Verbo  et  ejus  Sensu  Spiritaali 
seu  Intemo,  ex  Arcanis  Coelestibus.  Londinij 
1758. 

On  the  White  Horse^  mentioned  in  the  JRevelor 
tiouj  Chap,  xix.,  with  particulars  respecting  the 
Word^  and  its  Spiritual  Sense^  extracted  from  the 
Arcana  Ccelestia.    M. 
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Date  and  Place 
of  PubUeation. 

Amsterdam, 
1763. 


Ditto. 


Ditto. 


Ditto. 


Ditto. 


Ditto. 


Ditto. 
1764. 


Doctrina  Novie  HieroBoIymsB  do  Domino. 
Amstelodamty  1763. 

The  Doctrine  of  the  New  Jerusalem  respecting 
the  Lord.  To  which  are  Answers  to  Questions 
on  the  Trinity,  proposed  by  the  late  Kev. 
T.  Hartley,  A.M.     1^. 

Doctrina  Nova  HierosolymsB  de  Scriptura 
Sacra.    ArmteJodami^  1763. 

The  Doctrine  of  the  New  Jerusalem  respecting 
the  Sacred  Scripture.     Is. 

Doctrina  Vit«  pro  Nova  Hierosolyma  ex  Pr«- 
ceptis  Decalogi.    Amstelodamij  1763. 

The  Doctrine  of  Life  for  the  New  Jerusalem 
from  the  Commandments  of  the  Decalogue.     6d. 

Doctrina  Novae  HierosolymaB  de  Fide.  Am- 
stelodamij  1763. 

The  Doctrine  of  the  New  Jertisalem  respecting 
Faith.    Ad. 

Continuatio  de  Ultimo  Judicio :  et  de  Mundo 
Spirituali.     Amstelodami^  1763.  ^ 

Included  in  the  English  edition  of  the  Last 
Judgement. 

Sapientia  Angelica  de  Divino  Amore  et  de 
Divina  Sapientia.    Amstelodamij  1763. 

Angelic  Wisdom  concerning  Hie  Divine  Love 
and  Hie  Divine  Wisdom.    2s. 

Sapientia  Angelica  de  Divina  Providentia. 
Amstelodamij  1764. 
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^^^^^H               Data  and  Pltee 

m 

^^^H              ofPaUlkftUon, 

^ 

Angelic  Wudom  cmcermng  the  Dtmne  iVow- 

dence.    3b. 

^^^^B            AmBterdam, 

Apocalypsia  Revelata  in  qna  deteguntur  Ar- 

^^^^^^^_ 

cana  quffi  ibi  prasdicta  sunty  et  hact^nus  recondita 

latucmnt.     Anistehdamiy  1766. 

Tfie  Apocalypse  Beveakd;  in  which  are  di$» 

dosed  the  Arcana  therein  foretold,     2  Vols,     &• 

Delitiae  SapientiaB  de  Amore  Conjugiali;  post 

^^^^^^^^L            iioo. 

quas  sequimtur  Vohiptatos  Insaniffi  de  Amore 

Scortatorio.     Ab  Emanuele  Swedenborg,  Saeco. 

AniateMami^  1768, 

Conjiiffud  Love  and  its  Chaste  DelightB ;  alsc 

Adulterous  [Scortatory  is  not  necesBarily  Adul- 

terous] Love  and  its  Insane  Pleasures,    is* 

^^^^H^            Amsterdjim, 

Summario  Espositio  Doctrm«  Nov»  Ecclesue 

^^^^^_^ 

qusB  per  Nov  am  Hicrosolymam   in  Apocalypsi 

intelUgitur.     Ab  Emanuele  Swcdenborg,  Sueoo. 

Afnstehdafni^  1769. 

A  Brief  Exposition  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  New 

Churchj  signified  hy  the  New  Jerusalem  in  ihe 

Eevehiion.     lOd, 

^^^^^^^         Lond&n, 

Dc  Commercio  Animae  et  Corporis^  quod  credi- 

^^^H 

tur  fieri   vcl   per  Iiifluxum   Physicuin,  vel  per 

Influxum  Spiritualem,  vel  per  Harmouiam  Pr»- 

stabilitam.     Londini^  1769. 

The  Intercourse  hetween  the  Soul  and  the  Bodtf^ 

which  13  supposed  to  take  place  either  by  Physical 

Harmony,     id.                                                 ^^^i 

Vera  Christiana  Beligio,  contlucna  Univcti^^H 
Thoologiam    Nov®    EcdosiaB    a   Domino  a^^^ 
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Date  and  Place 
of  Publication, 


Daniclem,  cap.  vii.  13, 14 ;  et  in  Apocalypsi,  cap. 
xxi.  1,  2,  prsedictiB.  Ab  Emanuele  Swedenborg, 
Domini  Jesu  Christi  Servo.  Ainstelodami^  1771. 
The  True  Christian  Religion  ;  or  the  Universal 
Theology  of  the  New  Church  ;  foretold  hy  the  Lord 
in  Daniel  vii.  13,  14 ;  and  in  the  Apocalypse  xxi. 
1,2.     Is. 


POSTHUMOUS  WRITINGS. 

Svedenborg's  Drommar  1744,  jemte  andra  bans 
anteckningar.  Efter  original-bandskrifter  Med- 
delade  af  G.  E.  Klemming.     Stockholm^  1859. 

{Swedenborg^ s  Dr earns  m  1744,  together  with 
some  other  Memoranda  of  his.  Edited  from  tbe 
Original  by  G.  E.  Klemming.) 

Owing  to  the  character  of  Bome  of  the  entries, 
Mr.  Klemming  only  printed  100  copies  of  this  Diary. 


1745-47.  Adversaria   in  Libros  Testamenti.     E  cliiro- 

grapho   ejus   in  Bibliotbeca   EegisB    Academic 
Hobniensis  asservato. 

Pars  I. 


Vol.  I. 

Genesis.     Tubingw,  1847. 

II. 

„        1848. 

III. 

„        1851. 

IV. 

Genesis  et  Exodus. 

Tuiinffce,  1852. 

V. 

Exodus.           „        1853. 

VI. 

„        1854. 

Pars  IL — Continens  Josuam,  Judiccs,  Ruth, 
Samuelem,  Keges  et  Chronica.     TubingcBj  1842. 

Pars  in. — Continens  Leviticum,  Numeros  et 
Deateronomium.     Tubingce^  1842. 

2  o 


6M 
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D*t«  and  Plftce 
of  rubUcAtion. 


Pars  IV. — Contincns  Jesajam  et  Jercmin 


1747,  with 

intermisaioiiB 

to  1764. 


Eman.  Swedeuborgii  Diarii  Spiritualis,  E  chl^ 
rograplio  ejus  lo  Bibliothcca  llegiiu  UniverBitati 
Upsaliensis  asservato. 

Parsl.— VolL   TnhtM^m,18U.  Vol.  H.  15 
E  chirograplio  ejus  in  Bibliothcca  Regise  Aca 
demise  Holiui^nsis  asservato. 

Pars  II.  Stuitgardice^  1843- 

1844. 
1844. 
1843. 
1846. 
1847. 
1845^ 
1846. 
1854, 
1859. 

ContinenB  NarratiunculaB  de  Vitifl  Homiiium 
Diario  £.  Swedenborgii  commemoratorum ;  quilii 
adjecta  est  Genealogia  Familiae  NobiUs  Sweden lx»r- 
giic,  Auctore  Achatio  Kalil,  Archidiacono  TempU 
Lundensis ;  etc. 

Sect  IV*       Tuling(Vy  1860.  i 

CoiitmeiiH  opiiEculam  poslhumum  de  Coiyugio. 

Two  volumes  of  the  Diary  Lave  been  translated 
into  English— Part  L  by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Smithson 
of  Manchetjteri  and  Part  IL  by  the  Rev.  tieof] 
Bush  of  New  York,  ITieir  enterprise  met  with  LitUd 
encouragement.  Indeed  b  leading  member  of  th«1 
New  JeruBalem  dmrch  openly  expressed  the  wishyl 
that  the  inauuscript  of  the  Diary  in  transit 
Sweden  to  Gennany  had  been  sunk  to  the  bottom 
of  the  sea. 


in.  Vol.1. 

» 

„1L 

H 

IV. 

Tubing(Ej 

V.     Vol.1. 

i» 

„n. 

71 

VI. 

j» 

VIL    Vol.  L 

»> 

„n. 

n 

Sect.  in. 

»t 
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Date  and  Place 
of  Publication. 


1769. 
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Index  Biblicus  sive  Thesaurus  Bibliorum  Em- 
blematicus  et  Allegoricus. 

Vol.    I.— Tubingce.— 1859. 
II.  „  1860. 

in.  „  1863.     In  progress. 


Apocalypsis  Explicata  secundum  Sensum  Spi- 
ritualem ;  ubi  Revelantur  Arcana,  qusB  ibi  praB- 
dicta,  et  hactenus  recondita  fuerunt.  Londini^ 
typis  Eobcrti  HIndmarsh,  No.  32,  Clerkenwell 
Close.  Vol.  I.— 1785.  Vol.  II.— 1786.  Vol. 
m.— 1788.    Vol.  IV.— 1789. 

The  Apocalypse  Explained  according  to  the 
Spiritual  Sense  :  in  which  are  revealed  tlie  Arcana 
which  are  there  predicted^  and  which  have  hitherto 
been  deeply  concealed,     6  Vols.    As.  each. 


Summaria  Expositio  Sensus  Intemi  Prophet- 
arum  et  Psalmorum  Davids.     Londini^  1784. 

A  Summary  Exposition  of  the  Internal  Sense 
of  the  Prophets  and  Psalms.     Is. 

Qusestiones  Novem  de  Trinitate,  etc.,  ad 
Emanuelem  Swedenborg  propositae  a  Thomft 
Hartley ;  tum  illius  responsa.     Londinij  1785. 

These  Questions  and  Answers  are  printed  as  an 
Appendix  to  the  English  edition  of  the  Doctrine  of 
the  Lord. 


Dicta  Probantia  Veteris  et  Novi  Testamenti 
coUecta  et  breviter  explicata.     Tubingce^  1845. 


De  Domino  et  de  Athanasii  Sjmbolo. 
dini,  1840. 

2  0  2 


Lon^ 
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Date  and  PUee 
of  Publication. 


Had  these  in 
hand  before 
his  death, 
1772. 


Doctrina  Novae  Hierosolyma  de  Charitate. 
Londinij  1840. 

Canones,  seu  Integra  Theologia,  Novae  Ec- 
clesisB.  De  Deo  Uno  et  Infinito.  De  Domino 
Redemptore;  et  de  Bcdemptione.  De  Spiritu 
Sancto.    De  Divinft  Trinitate.    Londini^  1840, 

Coronis  sen  Appendix  ad  Veram  Christianem 
Reli^onem. 

Invitatio  ad  Novam  Ecclesiam. 

Printed  by  Dr.  Tafel,  in  Part  VII.,  Vol.  I.,  of 
Spiritual  Diary. 

The  Coronis  or  Appendix  to  the  True  Christian 
Beligion^  treating  of  the  Four  Churches  on  this 
Earth  since  Creation.     8d. 


Any  corrections  or  additions  to  this  list  will  be  thank- 
fully received  by 

W.  W. 
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Abejihajc,  matter-of-fact  Biblical  his* 

Adultery  a  S3nionym  for  Hdl^  li,  40S,             ^^| 

tory  bogina  with,   i,    327  j  derived 

412;  the  Wicked  nee  no  di^erence            ^^| 

from  Ileber,  a  dcgeuerat©  itook  of 

between  it  and  Marriage,  408.                       ^^| 

the  Ancient  Cliurcli,  348;  immedmte 

Advent,  end  and  method  of  tbe  Lord'e>            ^^| 

ttnc€8t<»r8  iduktorfl,   348;    led  from 

i,  370;    its  two  grand  purpooea,  ii,             ^^| 

idolatry    to    the    worship    of  God 

^H 

Schaddai;  in  bira  the  Jewish  Chamh 

Advent,  the  Lord^s  sec/tnd  :  He  cannot            ^^| 

began,  a49. 

come  again  in  person  ^  ii,  505;  He            ^^| 

Abrege  <ka  0uvrag€9  d*  Em,  Sweden- 

makes  Hla  Advent  in  the  revelation             ^^| 

horg.i,  23L 

of  the  Spiritoal  Bensc  of  the  Word»             ^^H 

Abstmctian,   iti^  Men   appear   in  the 

566;  and  in  the  truths  revealed  by            ^^| 

Spiritnal  World,  i,  2m. 

Swedenborg,  i,  286 ;  li,  572.                           ^H 

Acf^ulfiitiTenesg,   liTes    goTcrxied    by, 

ii\  152. 

i,  249;  quoted,  288,  295.                                ^H 

Action    and    Reaction    pervade    the 

Africa,  a  Church  in,  ii,  19«                                 ^^| 

Universe,  i,  90. 

Africans,  the  most  intelligent  of  the          ^  ^^| 

Aotlves  and  Piiseives,  !,  90,  161. 

Qendles,  ii,   9;    worship  God  as  a            ^^| 

Adam,  birtli  from  an  egg  in  Paradise, 

Man,  204;    most   beloved    of  the            ^H 

i,  165  ;  education,  167  ;  Evo  batched 

Gentiles  in  Heaven,  482 ;  Sweden^            ^^| 

and  introduced  to  him,  170. 

borg  converses  with,  482  ;  truths  of           ^^^ 

the  New  Church  diffused  among,  483.            ^^| 

Ancient  Cliarcb,  which  was  erolved 

Agnea,  St.,  ii,  455.                                            ^^H 

from   a    race   that   livtyd  as  beasts, 

Air,  tho  fi>urth  Element,   compressed           ^^| 

i,  328 ;  its  fall  began  in  the  notion 

becomes  Water,  i,  90,  128.                            ^H 

of  independence,  ii,  112. 

Adam,   Eve  taken  oat  of  him  %  oxpta- 

^1 

nation  of  the  allogory,  ii,  368. 

Allelne's  ^^m,  ii.  557  n,                                 ^H 

Adamtc  Heavens^  i,  338. 

Ahng-giving,  ii,  1C3,  549;  discouraged           ^| 

Adaniitt^B  did  not  eat  the  flesh  of  ani- 

by  Swedenborg,  344.                                      ^^| 

mala,  n,  577. 

Allflton,  evil  thoughts,  il,  293.                        ^H 

H       Admiralty,     SwodenlKirg    before    the 

Analysis,  or  Induction,  proceeds  from           ^^| 

^^P          Board   of   Longitude     in     London, 

Experience  to  Canses,  i,  152 ;    and           ^^| 

^^          ii,  327. 

builds  not  in  air,  but  oo  the  solid           ^H 

^^       AduUeriea,  rarietiea  of,  ii«  400. 

earth,  154.                                                     ^H 

^^B      AdultcrottB  Lovo  can  only  be  nndor^ 

Ancients,  the,   thought  of  God  an  a           ^^| 

^H         itood  from  Conjugal  Love,  it,  407. 

Man,  ii,  204.                                               ^H 
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Angels,  Jesper  Svcdberg's :  an  Angel 
coufiorted  with  him,  i,  2  ;  another 
directed  his  gtttdies,  3 ;  language  of 
Angels,  G;  a  hoax,  24. 

Angela,  bred  on  Eiuth,!,  1*6;  a  kind 
of  intolligfsnt  gaseSf  166 ;  debate 
with  Adam's  sonlj  169. 

Angela,  all,  were  once  Men,  i,  476; 
Angola  and  M«n  are  one  M/in,  459, 
ii,  5^  no,  668;  invested  in  the  purer 
suhstances  of  Nature,  i,  258,  262  ; 
know  OS  little  of  Men  aa  Men  do  of 
them^  460 ;  united  to  Man  bj  the 
Word,  463. 

Angels,  the  Lord  constantly  before 
them,  i,  427;  however  they  tnm 
they  behold  tho  Bpiritnol  Sun,  ii, 
208;  their  relations  to  the  Sun^  i, 
426;  their  circnmetances  minntely 
represent  their  thoughts  and  affec- 
tions, i,  261;  ti|  539;  times  and 
seasons,  i,  428;  time,  429;  space, 
431;  travelling,  260;  homes,  432; 
palaces,  433  ;  garments,  438;  pt»wer, 
438  I  anil  equal  to  their  ret^eption  of 
DiTine  Truth,  439 ;  one  can  pnt  to 
flight  a  tnwp  of  infemals,  ii,  541 ; 
their  exceeding  wisdom,  i,  440; 
worahip,  445 ;  innocence,  448 ;  peace, 
451  ;  happiness,  451  ;  onch  happy  to 
bis  full  degree,  ii,  244 ;  govem- 
mt^nts,  i,  471  ;  employments,  473. 
Angels,  their  language  spontaneoas, 
i,  454;  in  speech  tbey  get  rid  of 
time,  space,  and  person,  li^  133; 
converse  with  Man  in  his  own 
tongwe,  i,  456-59;  write  spontane- 
ously, 464;  writings  and  hooka, 
464. 
Angels,  all  Infants  beoome,  i,  466 ; 
nnrsed  by  women  who  love  them, 
466 ;  a  girPs  scbwl,  467  ;  a  third  of 
Heaven  from  Infants,  468 ;  Gh^ntiles 
received  into  Heaven,  46S. 


Angels  duster  in  Societies  aooordhig 
to  oharacteTf  i,  414 ;  natural  affinities 
perish  after  deiith,  415. 

Angels  aro  perfect  men  and  women, 
i,  434 ;  hut  smaller  than  on  earth, 
260 ;  their  beanty,  435 ;  mantag«8f 
436;  an  angelic  wedding,  ii,  354; 
description  of  a  couple  from  the 
inmost  Heaven,  405 ;  man  and  wiib 
in  Heaven  called  one  Angel ;  eojoj 
sexual  intercourse,  hnt  Uftvo  no 
children,  I  435  ;  ii,  360. 

Angels  do  not  love  the  Lord  as  Pesmn 
but  as  Goodness,  ii,  169  ^  c-annot  say 
throe  Gods,  529;  utterly  reject  the 
t*?nct,  that  the  Understanding  is  to 
he  subject  to  Faith,!,  274;  ii^  190; 
no  two  perfectly  agreed  in  opinion, 
ii,  644. 

Angels  defined,  i,  477 ;  tlieir  love  and 
wisdom  the  Lord  in  thorn,  ii,  243; 
every  Angel  based  in  Self-Love  and 
therefore  includes  a  Devil,  U,  241^ 
288,  553;  govern  the  Hulls,  t  49$; 
Devils  as  seen  by  them,  402. 

Angels,  Celestial,  the  Cardiac  Kingdom 
of  Heaven,  ii,  230;  their  charac- 
teristics, ],  417-410;  have  the  keen- 
est  tenaation  of  independent  life,  and 
the  clearest  ^noi^l^  tluit  they  live 
from  God,  ii,  239;  their  loveliness 
i,  436 ;  go  naked,  438  ;  present  with 
Man  in  infancy,  ii,  187 ;  present  in 
the  Celestial  Sense  of  Scripture,  131; 
love  butter,  i,  296 ;  ii,  577. 

Angels,  Natural^  their  eharacteristioa, 
i,  417 ;  the  simple  were  attached  to 
the  Jcwis+h  Church,  369. 

Angels,  Bpiritual,  the  Pulmonic  King- 
dom of  Heaven,  ii,  230 ;  their  charac- 
teristics, i,  417-419  ;  present  with 
Man  in  childhood,  ii,  187  j  preseixt 
in  the  Spiritual  Bbnse  of  Soripture, 
131 ;  love  milk,  i,  296;  ii,  677. 
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Animal  Kingdom  (Begnum  AnimdU) 

poblbhed,  i,  120 ;  reTiewed,  149-156 ; 

31 0 ;  translated  into  Engl  isb  by  Rev.             ^H 

unftnjflliodi  155  j  Emerson's  opmioo, 

Wm.  Hill,  597.                                                 ^H 

180;  unnoticed  bj  the  public,  248; 

Apocalypse  Bcvealedf  [Apocalt/ptU  Be-             ^^^ 

bow  Swedenborg  advanced  on  it,  ii, 

ioeUita),  reviewed,  ii,  309-323 ;  tnyis-             ^H 

662  ;  yot  some  of  bis  reveUtions 

lated  into  English  by  Dr.  Tucker,             ^H 

therein  unticipated,  666. 

^H 

Animals  bred  from  PtAntfl«  1,  163, 

Apollo,  ii,  61.                                                       ^^1 

Animals,  distinction  between  Man  and,    ' 

Apostles,  each  received  the  ^me  Bpirit,             ^H 

ii,  470,  558;  their  will  and  intellect 

but  manifested  it  according  to  his              ^^^ 

cohere  J  and  their  lifo  lUAy  l>e  com- 

character, 11,  544.                                               ^^^ 

pared  to  that  of  a  sleep-walker,  471  f 

Apostles,  the  Twelve,  sent  to  Sweden*              ^^| 

not  iramortal,  472. 

borg  by  the  Lord,  ii,  547;  preach             ^^| 

Animal    Spirits,    met    Swedeoborg's 

the  doctrines  of  the  New  Church  in             ^^| 

notion  of  the  Soul,  i,  132;  consist  of 

the  Spiritual  World,  568,                                 ^H 

Bectmd  Finites  or  the  First  Elomont, 

Apostolic  Word :  difference  between  it             ^^| 

136 ;  reside  within  the  Wliite  Blood, 

and  the  Word,  ii,  323,  325.                              ^H 

136.   138;    the   Brain   their  organ,    ; 

Appearances,  in  the  Word,  i,  360-362  ;              ^^^ 

and  the  Nerves  their  conduits,  138; 

not  to  be   m  la  taken  for  trutlw,  il,              ^^| 

diffused  over  the  whole  Body,  139; 

137;     confirmed    become    fallacies,             ^^| 

their  vortical  motion,  140;  not  the 

210;  Han  f^foa^  to  live  of  him  self,             ^H 

Soul,  but  the  ^ol's  organ,  140, 146; 

ii,  239;    his   independence  a  mere             ^^| 

survive  death,  143. 

appeannce,  251.                                            ^^| 

Animal  Spirits,  are  imp  tire   in   those 

Approbation,  Love  of,  life  governed  by,            ^^| 

^^        who  eat  gpofts  and  impure  food,  ii, 

^M 

^B 

Atoana  Oocimiiat  written  and  published,             ^^| 

^^    Anna,  Empress  of  Kiissia,  ii,  69. 

i,  310-320 ;  reviewed,  325-381 ;  trans-             ^H 

1           Anne,  Queen  of  England,  i,  32,  247. 

tated  into    English   by   Rev.  John             ^^| 

1            Antodiluvians,  Hells  of,  i,  336* 

Clowes,  ii,  597 ;  Spirits  of  Mercury             ^^| 

^^     Anthropomorphism  J  i,  275- 

pronounce  it  su pcrficia]  and  co m mon-             ^^^ 

^H    AnH-Jacobin,  on  Creation,  f,  172  n. 

place,  i»  507 ;   read  in  Heaven,  ii,             ^^^ 

"     Antipodes,  Heaven  and  HelJ  are,  i,  486, 

^H 

ii,  241 ;  proved  hy  the  appearance  of 

Arhusia,  Christina,  third  wife  of  Bishop            ^^^ 

Dertli  firom  Heaven^  i,  493;  Hell 

Svcdberg,  i,  60.                                                 ^H 

gowerwd  by  the   opposition,    498; 

Arianiftm,  a  damnable  heresy,  il,  544;             ^^^ 

hence  results  equilibrium,  SOL 

would  have  destroyed  the  Chnrah            ^^| 

Apocalypse,   its  exposition   promised, 

ii,  14;  c^jmmanded  by  a  voice  from 

the  doctrine  of  tri-peivonalisro,  116,             ^^^ 

Heaven,  15;  n  prophetic  description 

280,  643,  544.                                                    ^| 

of  thcl^ast  Judgement  of  1757.  310; 

Aristotle,  fancied  the  Universe  uifinite,             ^H 

the  rtory  of  the  trial  and  victory  of 

i,  101 ;  the  notion  refutod,  102 ;  cited             ^H 

goodness  in  every  heart,  311. 

1        in  proof,   that  life  is  the  action  of             ^H 

Apodoiffpte  Apimnid  (Apotalf/jmis  Ex- 

God,  and  that  His  presence  Is  im-            ^H 

flktiiki)  noticed,  ii,  309;  unfinished, 

mortality,  146 ;  taught  that  the  BotU           ^H 
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i«  from  the  FAtber  and  the  Body 
from  the  Mother,  148 n,  u,  lOa. 

Aristotle,  his  spiritiiiLl  knowledge  de- 
rived from  tradition^  ii^  135,  136; 
Appears  to  Swtsdeuhorf^i  475* 

Arminian  Mafffi£inet  i,  220,  222  n,  226, 
227,  ii.  593;  Wesley's  fjwt  «nd 
fiction,  i,  228, 

Ai'minianism^  unaatisfoctory,  ii,  295* 
296,551-552. 

Amdt,  Garden  afParadUt,  i,  a,  33. 

Arnold,  Dr.,  un  tbu  ISih  century,  i,  321, 

Arnold,  Matihevr,  en  logic  and  truth, 
ii,  128  n;  on  history,  140. 

Asceticism,  difficult  and  superBnous, 
i,  479-480,  482, 

Athanasian  Creed,  ii,  431  ;  cited  in 
aanctioQ  of  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Lord,  108,  115  J  <Mi  a  good  and  bad 
life,  144. 

AthanasiuAConyerseawith  Swedenborg 
and  bewails  his  condttioii,  ii,  115. 

Atheism,  Man  naturully  tends  to,  it, 
258;  but  for  Revelati<»n  we  shoold 
know  nothlug  of  God,  276;  Self- 
LiOv'Q  atheistical,  135 ;  the  impure 
are  Atheists,  129;  all  Evil  Spirits 
deny  Gi>d,  1,  408,  ii,  526;  and  worship 
Bonifi  potentate  among  themselvefl, 
206 ;  the  confession  of  ihrm  persona 
■a  Ood  leads  to  Atbeism,  526* 

Atomic  Theory » i,  179. 

Atmosphere,  in  Iteavon  oorreaponds  to 
Chc,  is  the  continent  of  its  heat  and 
light,  and  condensed  is  the  ground 
of  the  Spiritual  World,  ii,  217. 

Atonement,  absurdity  and  horrors  of 
the  orthodox  riew,  ii,  183,  402, 

Atterbom,  apocryphal  story  about 
Virgil  and  Swedenhorg,  ii,  346. 

Augu>itine,  St.,  appears  to  Swedenborg, 
ii,  434. 

Augustus,  ii,  347  ;  interview  with 
Swedenborg,  349. 


Autboressea,  originality  tested  ill 

Spiritual  World,  ii,  369, 
Authority,  impotence  of  infadHble^ 

252. 
Avarice  ahutu  the  mind  to  licmYeii,  I 

353  ;  is  madness,  493 ;  of  the  Je 

358,  354;  of  the  Quakers,  388. 

BAArtus,  Dr.,  i,  10. 

Babylon,  is  Popery,  ii,    9,  311  ;    tba 

whore  denounced  in    the    Swediek 

Diet,  8L 
Bachelors  and  Spinsters  after  ^eath« 

ii,  360. 
Baoon,  i,  55 ;   rivalled  by  WOkinsoo, 

177 ;  on  aphoriAms,  Ii,  21  ;    oti  the 

love  of  truth,  174- 
Balaam  and  hia  ass,  i,  349. 
Baptism,  a  sign  that  the  Mim  ie  In  I 

regenerated,  ii,  37 ;   instead  of  < 

cumcision  a  sign  of  introduction  i 

the  Church,   and  void   of    spirilt 

effect,  562  ;  practised  in  tbe  Sp 

World,  562. 
Baptiata  in  Sweden,  i,  18S. 
Barrett,  Hev.  B,  F.,  ii,  653. 
Barruol,  ii,  93  ». 
fiarthelemon,  ii,  599. 
Bateman,   Henry,    on    tbe    i 

Hindmarah'a    exptilsion     i 

own  N'ow  Jerusalem,  li,  603  ;    jiL 

a  Sweden borgiau  college,  635* 
Baxter,  Richard,  i,  242. 
Baylon,  ii,  66. 
Beasts,  the  Pre- Adamites  RTed  aa^ 

327  ;  in  himself  U&n  is  a  Beast,  ^t 
Beaumont^  s  AtUi-JSttttUnborg  an  5  we 

by  Noble,  ii,  614. 
Bebeliua,  i,  5. 
Beggars  after  death,  i,  2$f ;  gw c 

borg  gave  nothing  to,  ii,  344, 
Behm,  Sara,  first  wife  of  Jeapcr  8v 

berg  and  mother  of  Swedenborg,  { 

5;  her  death,  17, 
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BebiMiir  Jacob,  if,  856,  582 ;  wm  tiot 
r«ttd  by  Bw^0nhorg,  i,  169. 

Belief  defined,  ii,  171;  to  My  yon 
beUove  wlmt  5'ou  do  not  understand 
IS  t4>  talk  nim«i-nflo,  180. 

Bencsdict  XIY.,  i,  120;  among  the 
most  wicked,  U,  4^* 

Bcntbani,  li,  IS. 

Beiie«UtiB,  Anna,  Swedenborg't  nisler, 
i,4L 

BensnUaAf  Afelibi«bop  EriCf  Bweden- 
lior^^s  brother- in- Law  i  Lettora  to 
him  from  Swedenborg,  i,  87,  40,  56, 
60 ;  on  noroltie»,  61  ;  oo  the  Sun, 
61 ;  on  bis  unhappineas,  62 ;  on 
mathematicians,  71  f  dedication  to 
bim  of  The  Injmiie,  98. 

Stranger's  AuiebioffrapKjf,  ii,  447  it* 

Rergia,  3ajna»  second  wife  of  Jesper 
Ijtodbcrg :  their  cotirtjthip,  i,  19 ;  ber 
death,  GO;  hor  will,  73. 

Bergstrom,  Swadisb  innkeopor  in 
London,  i,  281,  ii,  829;  remi&l- 
aoeno<*fl  of  8wodenborg,  ii,  330 ;  tisIu 
Swed<?nborg  in  his  last  illfie%*,  5fl6. 

Berkley,  j,  175,  17G,  ii.  4d0a;  com- 
btned  with  gwedoaborg  by  Tulk, 
016. 

Berlin  in  1783,  i,  76. 

Bcskow,  Baron,  ii,  666  it, 

B<JirotliaU  and  Noptials,  ii,  .'^92 

lt*Aycr,  Dr»  i-  180 ;  account  of  the 
begiiuitng  of  Bwodenborg^A  visionSf 
244 ;  mt?et8  Sweden borg  and  is  eon- 
vert^  by  him,  ii,  800 ;  wriboa  to  ask 
why  be  hAS  not  pnbltshed  tlM  woi^ 
ordered  by  tbn  I^rd,  101 ;  argues 
with  Oetingor,  835 ;  prosiscuted  for 
bta  t^wcilenhorgiaulem,  4SS;  make* 
a  llccbrjtljiiu  to  the  King,  4!K1. 

Ueyvt,  Dr^  ttClturs  from  ^wedcnbor^, 
with  oopies  nf  the  Apoetdypim  Be- 
wtokd:  eiqiecta  a  comtnoUon  among 
the  Engllab  Biiliopa;  explains  why 


he  bat  not  quoted  Paul  in  the  ^feaaa 
CalsMiia,  ii,  824;  adrises  Gflution  in 
treating  of  the  New  Church,  381, 
and  e](poctattonB  oonoeming,  832; 
with  copies  of  Brief  Expogii ion,  443, 
which  on  news  ftoin  Sweden  be 
withdraws,  444;  on  a  my-sterious  ex- 
pedition to  Paris,  447 ;  on  the  rumour 
that  he  was  ordered  out  of  that  city, 
459 ;  asfierting  hi*  only  offence  to  be 
the  worship  of  the  Lord  Jesns  Cl)ri«t, 
494;  his  hopelessness  of  Sweden, 
496 ;  about  a  boy  who  sees  Tisions, 
498;  about  the  death  of  Beyer's 
wife,  499 1  about  hts  departure  Cor 
Amsterdam  to  publkh  the  True 
CkritHan  BeHgiom,  501;  with  bis 
manifesto  against  Ernest!  as  good 
for  Ekebom  likewise,  518. 

Bible,  0  Bwedonltorgian,  ii,  53;  the 
Hebrew  Bible  true,  141  {  Guisotoo 
the  Bible,  142. 

Bibles,  8wedenborg%  tl,  848 ;  Sebini- 
dius  bis  hand-book,  844. 

BibBoal  iQ&llibility.  H,  667 ;  its  fiaudn- 
lam  Mbnoet,  658. 

BInney,  mtidpiAled,  I,  485. 

Bioffrapkie  Dmetndk  on  fiwedcnborg, 
ii,  417  a. 

Bimn,  ii,  89. 

Bishops,  English,  8wedenborg  eon- 
Ycrses  with  in  the  Bpirituftl  World, 
ii,  801 ;  mperbeard  from  Heaven  by 
Oeorgo  IL,  H08  ;  the  case  explained 
to  bim,  808;  be  orders  them  off,  804; 
their  patronage,  805;  ti«atiiieiii  of 
Swedeabovg's  books,  67S. 

Blake,  William,  B,  618,  640. 

Bkiod,  the,  Aftielea  on,  i,  123-134 
whatever  e&tsta  In  tba  Body  fire- 
exists  in  the  Blood,  188 ;  the  ecicnca 
of  the  Biood  inclndee  all  soieneea, 
184. 

Blooil,  fM,  diTkiUe  into  tbret,  I,  f 82 ; 
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no  single  compound  entity  in  Nature 
more  Hiinple  and  perfect  than  a  red 
blcK)d  globalo,  134|  ii,  235  j  it  con- 
sists of  six  globules  of  white  blood, 
with  a  cube  of  ealt  for  a  centre,  i»  1 35 ; 
originates  in  the  stomachi  138; 
motion  rotatory,  140. 

Blood,  Wliite,  nourished  from  ether 
through  the  Itmgs  and  qkin,  i^  138  ; 
the  vesture  of  the  anioial  spirita, 
138 ;  motion  spiral,  140. 

Blood,  its  heat  deiiTed  from  the 
Spiritual  Sun,  ii,  228  ;  red,  because 
it  correflpondB  to  Love,  229, 

Bodama,  Tisala,  understands  Sweden- 
l>org,  if  332. 

Body  derired  from  the  Mother,  !,  I, 
ii,  103,  353;  projected  from  the 
BratT],  ii,  227  ;  everything  of  the 
Bfxly  may  be  referred  to  some  thing 
in  the  Brain,  23$. 

Boerbnave^  i,  66,  67. 

Bohemian  Minea  yisited  by  Sweden- 
Ix^rg,  i,79. 

Rohn.H,  a,  i,  96. 

Bonde,  Count*  i^  67  ;  Sweden l>org 
writes  to  him  on  intercourse  with 
Spirits,  ii,  580  a. 

Bonington,  William^  ii,  5f*9. 

Books  compiled  in  the  Spiritual  world 
from  the  memories  of  the  authors, 
ii  41 1  ]  books  and  libraries  in  HeaveUi 
465 ;  Swcdenborg'fl  own  works  read 
there,  ii,  478. 

Book-Woman  dwell  in  caves,  atudy  by 
candlo-b'ght,  and  are  afllicted  with 
mice  and  other  vermin,  i,  292. 

Borowfiki'a  Lift  of  Kant,  ii,  70,  7 S. 

Boeton,  centre  of  American  Sweden- 
borgianism^  ii,  648, 

Bourignon,  Kant  ou,  ii,  74* 

Boyle,  i,  66. 

Boys  fighting  in  the  iitreets,  i,  303; 
Angels  see  them  through  Sweden- 


borg's  eyes,  396 ;  boys  and  girls  at 
play,  if,  3C5. 

Bradley,  i,  247. 

Brahe,  Count,  appears  to  Swedenborg 
after  his  execution,  i,  403. 

Brain,  the  abode  of  the  SoqI,  i«  106 1 
its  motion  coincident  with  respiration, 
124,  139  ;  the  organ  of  the  animnl 
spirits,  138  J  Swedenborg**  mann- 
acript  on,  156. 

Brain,  the,  as  shared  by  the  WiU  and 
Understanding,  1,343;  every  volition 
and  thought  inscribed  on,  410;  its 
relation  to  the  Bo<ly,  4 17,  which  is 
shot  forth  from  it,  ii,  227 ;  is  lu  tJje 
Human  Form,  i,  421 ;  is  thti  babt- 
tatioii  of  Good  Affections,  ii,  187  ; 
condition  and  limit  of  regeneration, 
190,  553;  Swedenborg's  descrip- 
tion of  its  functions  not  consistent^ 
235, 

Brayley,  E.  W.,  ii,  641. 

Brief  ExpotUion  {SHmmaria  £^jep<mii& 
Dodrinas  Nova  Ecektiaa)  reviewed^ 
ti«  427-442. 

Brockmer,  Fetter  Lane,  London  i 
Swedenborg  lodges  with  him,  i,  21^1, 
ii,  674;  his  curious  tate,  i,  221-225; 
cross- questioned  by  Hmdroaxah,  2! 
227  ;  his  opinion  of  Wesley,  229. 

Bronte,  Charlotte,  on  woman's 
for  a  master,  ii,  366. 

Brotherton,  Edward,  an  angelic  d 
tcr,  ii,  640. 

Brotberton,  Joseph,  ii,  611. 

Brougham,  Lord,  i,  187. 

Browell,  Capt.,  ii,  331. 

Browne,   Sir  Thomas,   on    con 
donees,  i,  332. 

Bnmner  of  Upsala,  t,  4. 

Brunswick,  Kndolph  Duke  of,  i,  67; 
Swedenborg  dedicates  to  him  Mi^- 
ceUaneotu  OhtcrvoHont,  Ft.  iv,  66« 
and  Opera  Pkikmphioa  ei  MmertUiaf 


h 
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1            82  \    h)s  deaths  83 ;    hia  bountiful 

revealed  in  htstory,  ii,  140 ;  truth  of            '    ^H 

1              patronage,  82,  174. 

the    Btbtc,    141  ;    inflnenees    about                ^^H 

1          liiifTon   and    Swedenl)OT|fa   iVfncipsa, 

cbUdhrxidf  189  ;  pafigage  from  Crom-                ^^H 

[             i,  96. 

wdl,  205 ;  hope  is  Man'ii  all,  260  n ;                ^H 

^^H  Burcb&rdt,   German   Printor^  goea  to 

George  II,  307  a;    nnaiY^hy,  613  n;                ^^M 

^^B    Sweden  &ud  b  mined,  i,  tl. 

atmilarity  of  Carljle's  beat  utterances               ^^M 

^H^argniai],  i,  220,  225. 

to  Swede nborg's,  673.                                          ^^M 

^^Barkbartlt,  ii,  582,  588  fu 

Castel,  William,  ii,  6!.                                           ^H 

Butler,  BiBhop,  t,  175,  ii,  126,  669;  on 

Catherine  II,  ii,  87.                                                ^H 

the  xiee  of  glanses  for  the  eyes,  ii,  464. 

CathoUcs  in  tlic  World  of  Spirits  before               ^H 

Bums,  Itotert,  ii,  56,  613. 

the    Last  Judgement,  ii,  8,  10-12  ;                ^H 

Bush,  George,  ii,  652. 

visited    by    Angels    and    dispersed,                ^^| 

Butter  disliked  by  Spiiitual  AngelSi 

12-13  ;  the  gocxl  instructod  by  Pro-               ^^H 

^^     and  liked  by  aiontial,  i,  206. 

tcstants,  13.                                                          ^H 

^»  Butter,  Henry,  ii,  641. 

Catboltcs,  not  a  Church,  ii,  21  n;  hosts               ^^M 

of  them  go  to  Heaven,  448;   their               ^H 

Caek,  Michael,  i,  224. 

cloudy  state  in  the  World  of  Spirits,               ^^M 

Cain  commenced  the  Sacred  Scripturei, 

44S ;  held  the  same  doctrine  before                ^^M 

i,  239. 

the  Ke formation  as  the  Prnteat&nt«,                ^^H 

Galfiii,    Bwedenborg's    acquaintance 

42  7 ;  think  more  of  rites  than  doctrinal                ^^M 

with,  ii,  429,  440;    took  his  texU 

428;    will  enter  the  New   Church               ^H 

fh>m  Paul  and  none  from  the  GospcU, 

before  Protestants,  434.                                      ^H 

$26. 

Celestial  Kingdom  of  Heavca,  i,  417.                  ^H 

^^^menaBona,  1,  41. 

Celestial  .Sense  of  the  Word,  ii,  124.                   ^H 

^^nSanaan  sigalfifla  eormpt  external  wor- 

Celibacy,  of  youth  neither  chaate  nor               ^^M 

1            ship,  i,  343. 

niicha»te,  ii,  371  ;  is  not  C*hastity,                ^^M 

1         Canaan,   seat    of  tbo    Most  Ancient 

olten  its  opposite,   371  ;    minds  of               ^^M 

1             Church,  i,  329 ;  thus  selected  for  the 

Celibates  nasty  places,  373  ;  Henry               ^H 

^^L     Jewish  Church,  359. 

James  on  tbo  pFononcss  of  Celibacy               ^^M 

^I^Canaanites  destroyed,  and  why,  i,  360. 

to  impurity,  373 ;  the  ascetic  curse               ^^M 

t          Cftiining,  CJeorgc,  on  creation,  i,  172  i». 

inherited  by  Protestants,  374.                          ^H 

^—^Canrobert,  Monhal,  il,  646. 

CdeiuB,  Dr.,  ii,  344.      i    /^                                 ^H 

^^pDares  shut  np  Heaven,  i,  291. 

Chalmers,  Dr.,  ii  J9^,  430.                                    ^^H 

C4irlicn>na  Dock,  i,  52. 

Changuion,  i,  123,  ii,  421.                                       ^^| 

Carbon,  t,  nOn. 

Channing,  Dr.,  on  the  Lord's  advents,               ^^^ 

Qtrmima  MisceUanea,  i,  44. 

^1 

Oarlyle,  Thomaa,  on  the  re -Appearance 

CharUff,  Voetrwe  of  {I}oeirina  Chan-                ^H 

of  Cbartes  XO,  i.  41 ;  Wolf's  pKilo- 

kOU)  reviewed,  ii,  144,  151-165.                        ^H 

k^    90phyt  73 1     neven  planets,   160  n ; 

(Purity,  consists  in  shunning  evils  as                ^^M 

^^B    the  paaiiage  from  darkne^  to  light, 

sins,  and  then  tn  doing  good,  ii,  151  ;               ^^M 

^^B    S46;  the  roaunouB  wor»hip  or  be 

in  every  duty  righteously  fulfilled,               ^^M 

^^B    danmed,  355;  the  eighteenth  oen- 

i,  485,  ii,  27,  159,  549;   not  alms-                ^H 

■           tury,  331;    the  SpirHual  and   tbo 

giving,  ti,  28 ;  simnlAtodby  8elf-Love,                ^H 

^H 
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Chai-lea  XL  favoura  Jesper  Svedberg, 
i,  7,  9-11 ;  is  the  death  of  Jemfeldt, 
12 ;  a  sevtiTO  kitig,  and  his  sad 
opinion  of  mankind^  1 8 ;  re-nnited 
to  hiB  wife  after  death,  399. 

Charles  XI L  succeeds  to  the  thfone, 
18;  conspired  against  by  Dotmnark, 
Biissiapand  Poland,  20;  taxesSwcden 
heavily,  20;  Svedberg  remonstrates 
with  him  on  behalf  of  the  clergy, 
21-23;  creates  bim  Bishop  of  Skarai 
22  ;  defeated  and  takes  refage  in 
Tarkey,  41 ;  retnms  suddenlyf  42 ; 
appoints  Swedenborg  Asaeiior  of 
Minos,  48 ;  arithmetical  disooMioiis^ 
49  ;  engages  him  in  engineering 
works,  62  ;  msbes  him  to  marry 
Polhwm's  daughter,  52 ;  visited  by 
Bishop  Svedbergt  53 ;  hiys  siege  to 
Fj'edericU shall,  and  gets  Swedeoborg 
to  assist  him,  55 ;  his  dtintb,  5^ ; 
bis  notation  based  on  64,  68 ;  cited 
ns  an  eiample  of  true  courage^ 
148. 

Charles  XII.  after  death ;  his  obstinaoy, 
his  fights  with  his  wife,  and  conqnest 
by  her,  i,  397 ;  hia  passion  for  do- 
minion, and  his  Atheism,  398;  desires 
to  l>e  the  leader  of  Hell :  reduced  to 
idiocy,  399;  vi.sits  Queen  Christina, 
402  ;  cited  as  an  instance  of  infernal 
mflrriage,  ii,  390,  392  ti. 

Chastity,  is  found  alone  in  Marriage,  ii, 
371 ;  is  not  Celibacy,  371 ;  not  pre- 
dicable  of  Eunuchs,  371 ;  nor  of  those 
who  refrain  from  venory  for  various 
outward  reasons,  nor  of  Monks  and 
Nans,  372. 

Chemistry,  Swedenborg's,  i,  54. 

ChevTcuil,  ii,  447. 

Childhood,  unspeakable  importance  of 
the  iniuences  around,  ii»  189. 

China,  the  Ancient  Word  probably  in, 
1,340. 


Chinese,  shocked  at  the  name  of  Climt, 
I,  380;  in  the  Spiritnal  World,  ii, 
484. 

Christian  VI.  after  death,  i,  289. 

Christians  and  Gentilesi  i,  379. 

ChnstiauB,  Early,  too  simple  to  receive 
the  full  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  ii, 
115,  or  the  Spiritual  Sense  of  the 
Word.  139. 

Christ! oa,  Queen,  house  in  Home,  i, 
119;  talk  with  the  Pope,  402;  be^ 
witched  by  Babylon,  li,  82- 
Church,  the,  defined :  is  the  Lord  in 
Man,  ii,  39  ;  the  Lord  is  wedded 
to  the  Church,  370  ;  difTercnces  of 
opinion  would  have  added  to  its  glory 
bad  Charity  been  its  head,  282;  con- 
stituted by  the  understanding  of  the 
Scriptures,  134;  begins  in  Repeotaoce, 
554. 

Church,  a,  always  exists  on  Earth, 
ii,  138;  it  is  sufUcieot  that  there  lie 
a  Church  for  its  influence  is  universal, 
279  ;  Heaven  i»  based  in  the  Church, 
ii,  6,  220;  Angels  and  the  Church 
form  one  Man,  130 ;  when  the  Church 
comes  to  an  end  a  new  one  is  begun 
among  Gentiles,  ii,  19 ;  Churches 
begin  in  Charity  and  end  in  Faith,  6. 

Church,  Ancient,  began  witli  Noah : 
it«  ruin  depicted  in  the  erection  of 
Babel,  i,  327 ;  originated  In  a  rem- 
nant of  the  Most  Ancient  Chureh, 
341  ;  spread  very  widely  among 
6«ntilefl,  842  ;  its  genius  altogether 
diverse  from  the  Most  Ancient,  342 ; 
had  no  uniform  creed  or  ritual,  342  ; 
charity  its  essential,  343,  ii,  21;  tbo 
study  of  the  relations  between  the 
Seen  and  the  Unseen  the  delight  of 
its  members,  i,  344  ;  symbolism,  345 ; 
decline  in  the  growth  of  self-lovo 
over  neighbourly  love,  346 ;  stupidity 
acc<)mpanied  scllishncsfl,  Scriptures 
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neglected  and  Byrnbols  worshipped, 
And  tho  Cbnroh  consamuuited  in 
idolatry,  347  ;  llolls  of  tbu  AQcient 
Church,  34S ;  it«  Scriptures  pre«erved 
io  Tarttiry,  ii,  53,  138 

Church,  finit  ChnHtiai},  ft  scaffolding 
for  a  nobler  atracture,  i,  373;  it« 
primittTo  peacOi  57 4 ;  it«  leadera 
iicttiated  by  self-love,  ij^  280;  iU 
two  periods,  Nice  a.id  1757,  565  j  its 
evil  dtatirtctions  of  faitb^  aud  deiola- 
tion,  i,  375  ;  its  sensual  philc"Boph\% 
37fi ;  not  a  Bing'le  jsrenaini.^  truth  left 
in  it,  ii,  672  ;  bxdiiuHS  of  tho  f^oiib 
it  Bends  to  the  Spiritual  World,  i,  377 ; 
dead  and  done  for,  U,  20. 

Cliurch,  the  Mimi  Ancient :  ri»e 
Bjinlxilized  in  the  at«rf  of  Creation, 
culmination  in  Adam  and  Eve  in 
Eden,  decline  in  the  eating  of  the 
tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and 
evil,  and  destruction  in  the  deloge^ 
i,  327 ;  tho  Pre- Adam itea  lived  as 
beastfl,  327;  the  days  of  Creation 
signify  the  developement  of  the 
Animal  into  the  Man,  328 ;  tlie 
Adamites  dwelt  in  tenta  in  Cnnaan, 
dividc-d  into  houses,  flunilios,  and 
tribes,  oared  nothing  for  property, 
Aod  lived  on  TegcLihlo  food,  320; 
conversed  by  the  countenance  more 
than  by  voice,  and  were  utterly 
sincere,  330;  their  Internal  respira- 
tion, 330 ;  the  law  was  in  their 
hearts,  they  had  no  written  Word, 
but  talked  with  the  Lord  face  to 
&0C,  and  with  Ajigels,  and  were 
Instrooted  in  dreams  and  visions, 
331,  465;  their  amazing  windom, 
331 ;  the  outer  world  Ut  them  a 
revelation  of  tho  inner,  332  ;  had  no 
ceremonial  worship,  333;  their  fall 
began  in  pride — ^in  the  notion  of 
independencOf  $33,  li,  112}  manner 


of  the  &U,  1/833-335;  the  fall 
gradual,  335;  their  final  extinction 
by  suffocation,  336,  338 ;  their  Hells, 
336 ;  their  Heavens,  338, 

Church,  the  New,  signified  by  the  New 
Jerasalem,  ii,  20  j  hour  arrived  for 
its  establijihraent,  433;  the  crown  of 
all  Cbarchcs,  66G;  it  will  endure  for 
agca  and  agea,  667 ;  established  by 
the  revelation  of  the  Spiritual  Senso 
of  the  Word  and  by  Swede oborg's 
instruction  tn  the  Spirituul  World, 
572 ;  its  code  of  doctrine,  20,  433 ; 
the  doctrine  of  the  Lord  its  chief 
tenet,  115;  viewa  of  the  Angels 
about  its  future,  18;  Swedenborg 
dcttcribca  the  process  of  its  formation 
to  Beyer,  332;  gives  Tuxen  its 
earthly  statistics,  5€7 ;  Bays  the  time 
of  its  eatahlishmcnt  is  unknown,  586 ; 
his  hopes  conce ruing,  660;  usually 
raised  up  among  Gentiles,  i,  341, 
470 ;  few  will  enter  it  from  the 
former  Clmrch,  377  ;  many  of  tho 
English  will,  ii,  56;  and  Catholics 
before  Protestants,  434. 

Churches,  Four,  on  Earth  since 
Crentlon,  i,  373,  li,  564;  a  limping 
analogy,  i,  374  ;  their  history  that  of 
Humanity,  381  ;  their  order  and 
decline,  ii,  567,  57  L 

Cioero,  ii,  135^  138;  converses  with 
Swedenborg,  350. 

Circumstances  governed  by  character 
in  this  world  and  the  neat,  i,  261, 
415,  489. 

Civil  Government,  ii,  43, 

Civil  Life,  i,  480. 

Chipp,  Otis,  his  Swedenhorgian  Bible, 
ii,  53, 

Clarke,  Jamos,  on  Swedenborg^ s  diet, 
ii,  676  n. 

Clement  XL  and  the  Bull  Unigenitus. 
ti,  449. 
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dement  XII.^  i,  120;  ftoiong  the 
Blessed,  U,  450. 

Clergy,  600  English^  hare  An  mterriew 
with  George  II*  in  th«  SpiritiiiLl 
World,  ii,  306. 

Clissold,  Hgt.  Anguflttis,  translator  of 
Bwodenborg,  i,  177 ;  liU  mutiiiiceDee, 
178  ;  gives  £3,000  to  the  Swedcnborg 
Bodetj,  ii,  634  \  sucoesBor  of  Clowes, 
641;  ioTitee  ttnhappy  Churcbinen 
to  Swede nborgian  pence,  643. 

Clowes,  Itev.  Johii^  chief  apostle  of 
Swedenborgianufa,  li,  594 ;  birth  and 
edaoation,  594 ;  at  first  repelled  hy 
BwedetiborgVB  writiiigs,  594 ;  his 
supomaturiLl  conversion,  596;  com- 
metieea  ma  active  propaganda  in 
Madbbeeter,  596;  translates  9weden- 
boTg,  and  writes  in  his  defence,  697 ; 
Is  8ommoned  before  Bishop  Porteous, 
and  ifl  dismissed  unhmrt,  597  ;  goes 
to  London  to  advise  against  Hind- 
marsh's  sectariAQ  designs,  600;  at- 
tacked by  Frond,  and  replies,  609 ; 
his  death,  622 1  character  of  his 
writings,  622  ;  number  of  hia  con- 
Terts,  622  ;  defence  of  his  position 
in  the  Established  Clmrcb,  623; 
sometimes  preached  from  a  pew  in 
New  JcruBaleni  Temples,  624 ;  met 
his  adherents  aiiiinally,  63 1  ;  dis- 
owned Nohle'fl  doctrine,  642;  Angela 
dictate  tii^  sermons,  645  ;  his  expec- 
tAtioos  concerning  the  New  Churchy 
661 1  his  inOuence  far  greater  thou 
that  of  Ffindmiirsh,  661- 

Ceimbra,  Bishop  of,  ii,  425. 

Cold  Bath  Fields,  London,  i,  234»  ii, 
574,  575. 

Colenso,  Bishop,  i,  349,  H,  14L 

Coleridge,  ii,  168,508 ;  on  evil  tboughts^ 
293;  on  Noblo^a  Appeal,  614;  ac- 
quainted with  Tulk,  and  o^Ters  to 
write  a  Life  of  the  Mind  of  Sweden- 


berg,  616;  on  Bwodenborg  as  a  con- 
troveraialist,  669,  and  as  a  moroBst, 
678. 

Collin,  Nicholas,  his  rembiscenoea  d 
Swedenborg^  it,  344. 

Colours,  attributed  to  tfae  forms  on 
which  light  falls»  i,  66;  ^\t  I. 
Newton  ifl  instructed  en  their  origm, 
ii,  58  ;  their  origin,  524. 

Columbtis,  portrait  at  Genoa,  i,  120. 

Combe,  ii,  334. 

Common-Sense,  i,  322-324. 

Conimuniciii  of  Saints  and  Dcviln,  i, 
366,  380. 

Concubinagei  the  intercourse  of  a 
husband  with  a  harlot,  ii,  415;  two 
kinds  of,  with  a  wife  and  apart  from 
a  wife,  415;  valid  reasons  for,  416; 
a  catalogue  of  sanctions  for,  416; 
Conjagial  Love  does  not  sufft^r  in 
lawful  ConouMnagej  418. 

Conference,  Swodenborgian,  dates  and 
places  of  tho  first  meetings,  ii,  627- 
628;  distriljution  and  atatistica  of  its 
Societies,  623-29  ;  its  hierarchy,  63U; 
its  magazine,  631. 

Confession  may  be  useful  in  self-ex- 
amination, ii,  558. 

Qfnjii^l  Love  (IMUm  JSa^nenUte  ii& 
Amort  ConjugkMf  ^.J  publtshedi 
ii,  353 ;  reviewed,  864-419 ;  sciaed  in 
Sweden,  487- 

Coiijngiftl  Love:  why  eot^'u^HnsI 
of  conjugal^  ii,  354 ;  rare  at  Uiis  day, 
361,  386;  in  its  essence  the  passion 
of  Goodness  for  Truth,  and  of  the 
Lord  for  His  Church,  361,  370; 
holy,  pure,  and  clean  beyond  every 
other  Lovo,  361 ;  from  its  origin  to 
its  last  delights  pure  and  holy,  371  j 
into  it  are  collated  every  and  the 
most  exquisite  delights,  which  in- 
crease to  eternity,  361,  376,  377, 
379 ;  only  exists  with  the  Highteona, 
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862,  SSO,  407, 411  j  ikjuc  will  reoelvo 
it  wivc  those  whom  the  Lord  kads 
into  the  New  Church,  407;  im- 
possible  in  Polygmtnj,  395. 

Ccfi^agial  Li>Te,  an  efflux  from  the 
Lordf  ii,  380;  n  mental  affection^ 
and  to  be  at  once  Beparated  from 
and  united  with  Sexual  Love,  370  ; 
both  Loves  originate  in  Women  and 
are  communicated  bj  them  to  Men : 
proved  by  experience^  374-376,  380, 
SSI  J  Liive  of  Childi-eB  origpriateR  in 
Conjagiai  Love,  401  ;  Children  bom 
of  parents  in  Conjngial  Love  have 
a  superior  capacity  for  Heaven  and 
the  Cliorch,  37fl ;  the  sense  of  tonch 
belong  to  the  Love,  379. 

ienoe,  its  own  register,  i,  145; 
not  iiitnitive  but  acquired  &t*m  truths 
leamt  and  practised,  ij,  ^1 ;  tlie 
Wicked  have  noue,  31* 

CbnsciousnesSf  a  momentary  derivation 
from  the  in-dwelling  of  God  in  Man, 
i.  169,  333,  426»  602;  ii,  112,  200, 
239, 247,  258 ;  no  evidence  of  reality, 
ii»  150,  153  J  Henry  James  on 
Swedenborg's  doctrine  tbereof,  C^ ; 
notet  on,  666-668. 

Contrition  dlstingQiibod  from  Repent- 
ance, ii,  555. 

Convention,  General,  of  American 
8wedenborgiana,  ii,  649;  magastne 
and  newapajjer,  649;  eoclesiastieal 
as8um|itions,  650 ;  kicks  dead  sla- 
very, 652 ;  adversaries,  652. 

Convenuition  by  the  countenance  prac^ 
tised  in  the  Most  Ancient  Chmrclif 
I,  330;  and  in  Mars,  511;  and 
Jnpiter,  512. 
ikworthy,  William,  translates  DOS' 
$nne  of  Life,  ii,  47f> ;  and  JSm»em 
HeU,  5^2;  vi«itB  Bwedonborg, 
683  ;  bis  death-bed,  593. 

Coronkj  ii,  571. 


C<»tmct]B,  place  no  trust  In,  ii,  661 . 

Cowper,  i.  382  ;  ii,  143,  837. 

Cowherd,  William,  curate  to  Clowes ; 
seta  up  a  Vegetarian  Jerusalem,  ii, 
610;  difFerffwithHindmarali:  death 
and  epitaph,  61 L 

Correspondences,  Bcience  of,  first  in- 
dicated, i,  192 ;  everything  in  Natnro 
answers  to  something  in  Spirit,  259; 
circumstances  and  charncter  match 
in  the  Spiritual  World,  425;  the 
law  illustrated  by  Cariyle,  489 ;  the 
Scriptures  written  according  to  the 
Science,  ii,  126;  its  laws  set  forth 
in  the  Doctrine  of  Degrees,  210; 
regarded  by  the  Ancients  as  the 
Science  of  Sciencea,  497* 

Crabbe's  ima^nary  Swedenhorgiaii,  it» 
624. 

Crarner  on  Swodenborg  as  a  me- 
tallurgist^ i»  175, 

Crention,  originates  in  a  Point,  i,  91-92; 
no  more  myatcrious  than  cooking  a 
dnmpHng,  95;  described,  158-173. 

Creation,  relation  to  the  Creator,  li,  112; 
does  not  proceed  from  nothing,  bat 
from  Gkjd,  yet  in  Creation  is  nothing 
of  God,  198,  212,  4G5;  between  God 
and  His  Work  a  Discrete  degree,  211; 
Creation  perpetual,  225 ;  its  variety 
m  reflection  t*f  the  Infinite,  244 ;  in- 
comprehensible unless  God  is  re- 
garded  as  Substance  and  Form,  527 ; 
Space  and  Time  originate  with 
Citation,  532,  533  ;  process  of  Crea- 
1100,584. 

Creation  summed  up  in  Man :  Nature 
is  Man  in  diff^uiiim :  Man  Is  Nature 
ooQcentrated  and  epitomised,  ii,  201. 

Ck4in!nals  after  execution,  i,  403. 

Croker's  Bo»wtU*9  Johnson^  ii,  4t8fi. 
Crompton,  Roger,  ii,  635. 
Oeomptou,  Bamoel,  ii,  619* 
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Cromwell,  Oliver,  i,  183;  Attests  wo 
can  only  find  God  in  ChriBt,  ii,  205 ; 
00  conjugal  love,  S70  n. 

Cuno,  John  Cliriatian,  hi»  Autobich 
graph  J,  lij  420 ;  makes  SwedenboTg'9 
Acquaintance^  420  f  his  opinion  of 
him,  421  ;  notes  conoerniug  kiii 
habits,  421-426;  remonstmtos  with 
liim  on  the  SrUf  £xj>osition^  444  j 
how  Swedenborg  received  hi«  letter, 
445 ;  CuDO's  spirittial  stupidity,  445 1 
Bwedenborg^s  teiider  farewell^  446  i 
Cuno  findB  Swedenborg  busy  on  the 
Tru6  GhrUiian  Ediffion,  509;  sur- 
prised that  he  shoald  style  himself, 
@erraat  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
610 ;  oon^ersadon  on  Familiar 
Spirits,  51 1  [  &]dd  bun  very  hociubtc^ 
52L 

Currency,  Swedenborg  on,  ii,  g3. 

DmDALV^   IlYFERHrJBEDfl,  i,  47,  55, 

Dines  in  tJiQ  Last  Jtidgt^meut,  ii)  8, 

Darwin,  Dr.  i,  172  h» 

David,  King^  bia  lasts,  i,  389 ;  con- 
spires to  destroy  Swodonborg^  3SK) ; 
with  Paul  among  the  Lost,  ti,  658, 
064, 

Dawn,  The^  i,  197  «. 

Dawson,  Samnd,  ii,  618. 

Death,  the  dropping  of  a  rent  or  worn- 
oat  vostttre :  the  Man  survives,  i,  143, 
258,  260,  262,  407,  434* 

Decalogue,  one  table  for  God  and  one 
for  Man,  ii,  149 1  reason  of  its  nega- 
tious,  147,  150  I  knowledge  of  uni- 
versally disused,  276;  why  g^ven 
from  Sinai,  540 ;  a  summary  of  the 
Word  and  all  religion,  and  contains 
ipirittuJ  and  celestial  senses,  546. 

Deductive  Method  condemned,  i,  152- 
153, 

Degrees  pervade  Nature  and  is  by  them 
interpreted,  i,  127. 


Degrees,  Continnoua,  or  of  Lattttide, 
ii,  210;  distinguiBhod  firom  Discrete 
Degrees,  21 1,  218  j  and  exist  every- 
where in  combination  with,  214. 

Degrees,  Discrete,  or  of  Altitude,  i(, 
210;  until  now  unknown,  211 ;  ex* 
amples  of,  2 1 1 , 2  J  8  j  exist  every  wbermj 
in  trines,  212. 

De  la  Gardio,  Count,  married  in  Heaven 
to  tho  Empress  Elizabeth  of  Hussia, 
ii,  89. 

Delft,  Swedeuborg'a  vialon  at,  i,  204, 244. 

Deluge,  tlio,  was  the  extinction  of  tlie 
Moat  Ancient  Church  by  suffocation, 
i,  336,  and  was  confined  to  its  mem- 
bers, 338. 

De  Morgan,  Augustus,  on  Belief,  ii,  171. 

Ikpreduiitm  and  Itise  of  tJte  *Su?titii«h 
Currency^  »,  70, 

Descartes,  i,  82,  97;  Swedenborg  a 
CarteBtatj,  ii,  84  ;  Descartes  appeanj 
to  Swedenborg,  ii,  468. 

Dea  Guays,  Le  Boys,  translator  of 
Swedenborg  into  French,  ii,  046. 

Deaprez,  Ilev.  F,  S,,  ii,  312  n. 

Devil,  tho,  why  does  God  not  kill  him? 
i,  17. 

Devil,  caat  out  by  Bishop  Svodberg,  i, 
25  i  one  set  his  puLico  un  fire,  30^ 

Devil,  deiued,  i,  477;  In  Solf-Love, 
4d6;  hates  all  who  do  not  favour 
him,  498 ;  regards  Mmself  alone,  ii, 
263;  there  is  no  King  Devil,  nor 
Devils  who  were  once  Angels  :  Devil 
siguifius  Hell  as  to  Will  and  Satau 
as  to  Understanding,  i,  497  ;  all 
Devils  were  once  Men,  475,  ii,  340  ; 
Hell  is  based  in  Man,  ii,  608;  DeviU 
at  home,  i,  490  ;  tliey  like  their 
Hells  I  their  sharpest  pains  arise 
from  the  presence  of  Heaven,  i,  490j 
495, 5^3,  ii,  4ifd ;  ugly  and  ill-dreasad,^ 
but  not  in  their  own  eyes,  i,  488, 
492;   each  has  his  paramour,   and 
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promiHCUous  intercoarao  forbidden, 
ii,  3G0,  408 ;  are  well  worked,  i,  500 ; 
arc  atheists,  498;  can  understand 
truths  temporarily,  ii,  177,  26G ; 
Swedenborg  could  converse  witli 
them  unscathed,  340;  publishes  a 
communication  from  them,  209. 

DcviU,  ungovemed  would  quickly 
cease  to  Iks,  ii,  289 ;  subjects  t)f  God'H 
love,  537  ;  His  presence  in  them, 
538-5^10;  how  utilixi'd,  272  ;  hitherto 
iiL'gli"cle<I  and  pcrsccuti.^d :  Henry 
James,  273;  easier  to  change  a 
Ki-rpent  into  a  lamb  tliau  a  Devil 
into  All  Angel,  298. 

IJii/rovery  of  Uie  Powers  of  VeaseU  hy 
MtfchuHical  Principles f  i,  64. 

Diseases  originate  in  Hell,  ii,  339. 

Disraeli,  H.,  on  the  Bonrco  of  all  ex- 
cellence, i,  491  n. 

iJicine  Love  and  Divine  Wisilom  {Sa- 
pientia  A  ngclica  tie  JHviuo  Amore  et 
lie  JJivina  JSiipieniia)^  reviewed,  ii, 
190-23G;  rend  in  lleavon,  478; 
translated  into  English  by  Dr. 
Tucker,  202,  597. 

Divine  Provi*Unre  {Sapicutia  Angelica 
de  Didna  Procidentia^  reviewed, 
ii,  237-299 ;  read  in  Heaven,  478 ; 
translated  by  Dr,  Tucker,  597. 

Division  of  Money  and  MeoBwreSj  a 
l*roposal  for^  i,  01. 

Dixon,  Capt.,  ii,  320-330. 

Doi^  and  Dy1ee$,  i,  64. 

Docks,  Sluices  and  Salt  Worki,  i,  61. 

Doctrine,  the  Scriptures  interpreted  by, 
ii,  125;  must  be  drawn  from  their 
Literal  ^nse,  125 ;  how  true  Doc  • 
trine  is  to  be  acquired,  128. 

Doddridge,  ii,  609. 

Dort,  Council  of,  on  Predestinatiou,  ii, 
651. 

Dragon,  the,  it  PrutCBtantism,  ii,  311 ; 
univcrMilixed,  811. 


Dreams  are  from  the  World  of  Spirits, 
i,  306 ;  bignificatioii  of,  ii,  342. 

Dresd«*ii,  i,  77,  79. 

Drysdale,  Allan,  ii,  030. 

Duch6,  Rev.  Jacob,  ii,  000. 

Dutch,  reflections  on,  i,  114;  in  the 
Last  Judgement,  ii,  8;  in  the 
Spiritual  World,  94. 

Kakth,  the  seminary  of  Heaven,  i,  145; 
produced  from  the  Sun,  159 ;  creation 
described,  159 -161 ;  reasons  why  the 
Lord  was  born  on,  521-523. 

Earthp,  five,  unnamed dcscribeil,  i,  523- 
531. 

East,  always  Ixjfore  the  eyes  of  the 
Angels,  i,  427 ;  faced  in  iKsd,  514;  its 
corrc8i)ondence,  ii,  208. 
I    E^tchoap,  London,  Hindmarsh's  Jcru- 
»:ilem  in,  ii,  601,  004,  005,  Oil  rt. 

Ecce  JloinOf  quoted,  ii,  057. 

EcelcKiostical  (government,  ii.  43. 

Economy  of  Uie  Animal  Kingdom 
I  ( (Ec/niomia  BegniAi'imalis),  printed, 
j  i,  120;  the  result  of  seven  years* 
I  search  for  the  8oul,  123;  reviewed, 
j  123-148;  described  by  Emerson  as 
an  honour  to  the  human  race,  180 ; 
I       ii,  103,  235, 

Edwards,  Jonathan,  i,  175;  ii,  577  n. 

Education,  last  century  depicted,  i, 
377 ;  unspeakable  importance  of  early 
influences,  ii,  189. 

EdzardiuB  of  Hamburg,  i,  0. 

Effluvia,  in  ether,  i,  138;  blood 
nourished  from,  ii,  232. 

Egyptians,  performed  real  miracles  in 
rivalry  with  Moses,  i,  350 ;  deepest 
magical  Hells  consist  of,  350 ;  Swe- 
denborg offered  to  interpret  their 
Hieroglyphics,  ii,  497. 

Ekeblad,  Count,  ii,  329. 

Ekeboni,  Dean,  attacks  Swedenborg, 
Bevcr  and  Ro5cn  ^-ith  vimlence  and 
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^^^B            itupklUy,  11,  488,  491,  493,  495;  ftp- 

JSMoyi  and  Bimeum,  il,  158  n.                ^M 

^^^^B            pftrition  of  hh  FftraHUr  Spirit.  513, 

Eternity  aa  rlewed  by  Angel*",  i,  430.  ^^ 

^^^^^B            515 ;  Bwcdenborg^'B  tnnuireflto  ogaiiiBt 

Ether,  the  third  Element,   i,  90,  92, 

^                    Enic^ti  Applied  to  bim  aI»o,  51 7. 

128  J  forms  white  blood,  135;  cm- 

^H                 £lliur6oM,  Morchfttit  of,  ii,  Bh 

braces  an  ocean  of  saline  and  ruI- 

^H                Elt34.*ti7o  AmnitieB  di90tt«»ed,  u»  987^ 

pburoUReifiuTia,  138;  liiiigaand  skin 

^H 

abtiorb  it  from  the  air,  138 ;  wad  thu 

^^M                Elemental  Kingdora  deHned,  h  85. 

swaddling    clothet   of    the    young 

^^H                 E1einentH»  order  and  procusaton  of,  1, 

phuiets,  ItjO,  and  the  aotive  to  the 

^H                     go,  128,  129. 

poEBlire  earili,  IGl. 

^V                E1ginbit>dde,  Martin,  U.  G68. 

Euler,  ii,  93  n. 

^H                 Elk%  ii,  447  n. 

Eunuchs,  have  no  daim  to  chaetity, 

^^H                 Elinlm  and  his  }-oun^  mftfi,  t,  367. 

ii,  371 ;  explanation  of  the  I/)rd'» 

^^H                 EltKulieth,  Kniprcfift,  daughter  of  Peter 

saying  about,  371  a. 

^^^L^^             t)ie  Great,  spkudidly  ministered  to 

Euatachius,  i,  125. 

^^^^ft            ill  the   World  of  Hpirlts,  ii.  88  \  her 

Eve,  hatched  from  an  epg  and  intro- 

^^^^H           chttracter,  88;    her   courtship   fttid 

duced    to   Adam,    i,    170-172;     her^^ 

^^^H            tnAiriage,  89 ;  450,  064. 

edacaUon,  171.                                      ^| 

^^^^^^         Eiiiemon,  eulogiuni  on  Swvdenborg:  as 

Eve,  what  her  sedtictitm  by  the  s^erp^nt 

^^L                   A   miin  of  ik!ienc<3,   t,   177-180;   its 

signifies,  i.  3.15;  tak^^n  from  Adiim : 

^^^^^K           Caucifalnti.Hflp  1 80 ;  on  €nmmon-8enfl«f 

explanation  of  the  allegory,  ii,  3r»8. 

^^^^^F            324  ;  on  Jewish  ritunlkm,  365. 

Evidences   of   CbriHtianity,    anecdote 

^^M                Eui^lish,  the,  in  the  Hpi ritual   ^^'orld, 

concerning,  i*  273  «. 

^^^^H             11,54  56;  contmstcil  with   Italians, 

Evil,  punishes  and  then  tends  to  al>olI»b 

^^^^^H            57,  and  with  Gennnns,  97  ;  their  in- 

itself,  i,  306;  began  in  Man'a  con- 

^^^^H           difforence  to  Swedcnborg,  30t,  478; 

firmation  of  tlie  sensation  of  inde- 

^^^^^m           their  Cburch  midwAy  between  Rome 

pendence,  ii,  237  ;  ascribed  to  Man's 

^^M                  KTid  GencvM,  438. 

reception  and  effusion  of  the  Divine, 

^^m               Enoch,  editor  of  the  Scriptnrefi,  i,  399. 

533;   unmitigated  and  simply  per- 

^^M               £HUrtciation«y  i,  339* 

nicious  does  not  exist,  287  ;   small 

^^m                Epistles  of  the  Apostles  no  part  of  the 

compared  with  goodness,  285;   re- 

^H                   Word,  ii,  53. 

veals  to  Ui)  good,  564. 

^^H                 Eiiiiilibriiim,       maintained      between 

Evil  denies   God,  ii,  137;    the   *evil 

^^^^_             Ht^ven  and  Uell,  and  the  caot^e  of 

heart  of  uuhelief,*  174. 

^^^B           Man's  freedom,  it  501-502,  ii,  241 1 

Evils  permitted  that  they  may  bo  seen 

^^^^H            fancifulncBS  of  the  notion,  ii,  564 ; 

and  removed,  it,  269,  283-284. 

^^^^y           does  not  extst  in  individuals,  i,  503. 

Evil  Thoughts  from    Hell,    and    wo 

^^V                Ernenti,   Dr.,  appearance  of  hla   Fa- 

ought  not  to  credit  ourselves  with 

^^^^^             miliar  Spirit,    ii,    512;    li^ea   near 

them,  i,  307,  ii,  293. 

^^^^^H            Luther's  tomb,  514;   Sweden  bo  rg^s 

ExamiuAtion,  Self,  for  repentanoe,  ii, 

^^^^H           leaf  agatnfit,    51 G;    hia    [ioti<^es   of 

34,  554  ;  precedes  the  Holy  Supper, 

^^^^f            Swedenborg'S  bookB,  516. 

37,   563;  annual  and  semi-annual, 

^               ErnttstiDe  coaoaelled,  ii,  631. 

437;    by  the  Decalogue,  507;  die-         i 

^^^^^         M^mtUd'a  Lctterg,  ii,  625. 
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664;  A  dbeafte  wttli  Bome,  667  n; 
oonfeufon  may  help  to  itB  practice^ 
668. 

Experience,  the  iioiirce  of  all  know- 
ledge, i»  84,  88,  153;  how  Swedenborg 
exempliflcd  tho  dictum,  93,  12G,  132, 
162-153;  tb«  hnm  of  all  idean,  ii, 
634,  ftnd  of  iDmginatioti,  603. 

Extenud  and  ruternai  Man,  it,  23< 

Fatth  ill  Imputed  rigkteoudnefiis  ma- 
known  to  Swedenborg  in  childh(x>dt 
!,  15 ;  ho  pronounoeft  tho&o  happ^* 
who  can  betieve  l^velatiou  witbfiut 
eonfiultlfig  the  intellect,  151,  187, 
213;  the  rektion  of  faith  and  worki 
diBcuased,  1<J<>  191, 
^^biti^,  Doctrim  oJ\  (Dodrina  Novm 
Hieroftoljfma!  tU  Fide)^  reviewed  ii, 
171-186. 

Faith,  defiucd,  ii,  171  j  the  result  of 
the  congresa  of  Groodnesa  with  Truth, 
29,  186 ;  be  would  acqniru  Faith 
10 QHt  therefore  be  good,  ii,  22,  23, 172, 
174 ;  tho  GchkI  alone  receive  and 
believe  tho  Truth,  273,  of  which 
thoy  have  an  interior  sense,  and  in 
them  Trutba  are  mtiltiplied«  173  ; 
KnowledgtiB  the  material  of  Faith, 
178,  which  ia  much  the  aame  aa  Con- 
science, 31;  it  ceasM  with  Charity, 
21 ;  is  not  prodtioible  by  miracles,  i, 
273 ;  in  Un  laat  analysis  is  axiomatic, 
fi,  130  J  blind  and  historical  Faith, 
181 ;  the  Angels  utterly  reject  the 
tenet,  tliAt  we  ought  to  ))elleve  what 
we  do  not  undent tand,  i,  274,  ii,  180; 
Faith  in  Jesus  Christ  aa  God  not  to 
be  compassed  by  reasoning,  but  by 
well-doing,  ii,  547 ;  tnie  Faith  illos- 
tfated  In  a  eon  vernation  between  a 
Protostant  and  un  Angel,  185. 

Faith  teparatod  from  Understanding 
came  io  with  Fopory,  ri,  181 ;  Faith 


without  Charity  in  its  nakednessf 

182 ;  Protestant  Faith  iltustmted  in 
A  C'OnverMAtiuu  between  a  SoHfidian 
and  an  Angel,  184;  trust  in  Faith 
alone  a  oniversal  tendency,  186. 

Faith,  Justi^cation  by,  alone,  the  grand 
dogma  of  ProteaUntism,  it,  420 ;  its 
prevalence  in  Reformed  Christendom, 
430  ;  itsiucredibility,  430;  the  iUrk- 
ness  it  has  induced,  433  ;  permitted 
to  prevent  profanation,  ii,  281;  the 
common  people  do  not  entor  into  ita 
mysteries,  281. 

Faith,  Prafcssibnal,  ii,  176-177,  26^. 

Familiar  Spirits,  ii,  511,  526, 

Faraday,  i,  96> 

Fathers,  the,  cited  in  proof  that  the 
Animal  Spirits  survive  death,  i,  144; 
and  Schoolmen  exercised  their  in- 
gennity  on  mystical  senses  of  Scrip- 
ture, ii,  670. 

Feeling,  the  inversion  of  reality,  i,  169, 
if,  112,  15<),  153,293;  corrected  by 
Revelation,  i,  334,  ii,  667. 

Fell,  Bishop  of  Oxford,  i,  5. 

Fenclon  as  Pope,  ii,  274. 

Ferelius,  Ecv.  Arvid,  Swedish  ChapUin 
in  London :  Swedenborg  did  not 
wash  for  no  dirt  wonld  stick  to  him, 
ii,  843;  plagued  with  Evil  Spirits 
for  ten  days,  579;  Hi.  Feter  with 
him,  579;  ignorant  of  the  death  of 
his  sister,  580  ;  had  no  peace  in 
church,  681  ;  his  affability,  681  ; 
leccived  the  Holy  Supper,  586 ; 
what  passed  at  the  ceremony,  537 1 
Fcrelius  officiates  at  the  funeral,  688 ; 
reports  on  Swedenborg  to  the  Swedisk 
House  of  Clergy,  589. 
Fetishism  and  Ritualism,  ii,  652, 

Fetter  hmne,  London:  Swedenborg 
lodges  there  with  Brockmer,  i,  219, 
ii^  574;  Moravian  Chapel,  i,  219t 
242 
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Pilcnius,  Bishop,  causes  the  seizure 
of  Conjugidl  Love,,  ii,  487;  bis 
treachery,  487 ;  likened  by  Sweden- 
borg  to  Jnlas  Iscariot,  488 ;  plots  to 
liaTe  Sweden borg  confined  as  a  mad- 
man, 495. 

Finch,  Francis  Oliver,  a  heavenly 
character,  ii,  640. 

Finite^,  First,  produced  from  Points,  i, 

89,  92 ;  compose  the  Ban  and  all  fire, 
128. 

Finites,  Second,  produced  from  First, 
form  the  First  Element,  i,  90,  92, 
128 ;  Animal  Spirits  consist  of, 
135. 

Finites,  Third,  produced  from  Second, 
constitute  the  Second  or  Magnetic 
Element,  i,  90,  92. 

Finites,  Fourth,  produced  from  Third, 
form  the  third  Element  or  Ether,  i, 

90,  92. 

FinitCH,  Fifth,  produced  from  F<mrth, 
compose  the  Fourth  Element  or  Air, 
and  in  ch»ser  compression  Water,  i, 
90,92. 

Fire,  Hell,  i,  494. 

Fire-works,  Biblical,  i,  464. 

Flames  appear  to  Swedenborg,  i,  195. 

Flamstecd,  i,  32,  247. 

Flaxmfin,  John,  ii,  599 ;  a  member  of 
Proud*s  congregation,  607;  fright- 
ened awny  by  infernal  squalls,  608  ; 
defends  Blake,  618 ;  connection  with 
the  Swedenborg  Society,  633 ;  his 
angelic  character,  640.- 

Fletcher  of  Madely,  a  reader  and 
admirer  of  Swedenborg,  ii,  594. 

Florence  visited,  i,  120. 

Folkes,  Martin,  i,  247;  Swedenborg 
converses  with  him  and  Sir  Hans 
Sloane,  ii,  225. 

Foreknowledge,  would  take  the  zest 
out  of  life,  ii,  260 ;  the  desire  for  it 
is  from  evil,  261 . 


Form  not  to  be  confounded  with  Sliflpe, 
i,  421 ;  Form  is  application  to  Use, 
422. 

Form  and  Substance,  Grod  is  essential, 
and  the  origin  of  all  substances  and 
forms,  ii,  238,  527, 531. 

Fornication,  neutral;  gp*ievous  as  it 
inclines  to  Adulterous,  and  venial  as 
it  inclines  to  Conjugial  Love,  ii,  412; 
with  some  it  is  a  necessity,  413 ;  to 
whom  the  keeping  of  a  Mistress  is 
allowable,  413;  she  must  bo  neither 
Maiden  nor  Wife,  413 ;  the  relation 
most  be  kept  physical,  414;  better 
that  the  torch  of  love  be  lighted  with 
a  wife,  414. 

Fox,  George,  had  no  part  in  Quaker 
aboniinntions,  i,  388. 

France,  externally  united  to  Eome,  bnt 
disunited,  in  many  respects,  inter- 
nally, ii,  449. 

France,  Swedenborgianism  in,  ii,  646. 

Franciscan  Friars  praying,  fat,  and 
voluptuous,  i,  116. 

Franklin,  Benjamin,  matched  by  Swe- 
denborg, i,  485 ;  their  difference, 
ii,  33. 

Freedom,  its  origin,  i,  425  ;  is  not 
independence,  ii,  552. 

Free- Will,  asciibed  to  the  equilibrium 
between  Heaven  and  Hell,  i,  502 ; 
derived  from  God,  502  ;  a  sensation : 
no  more,  ii,  246. 

Frederick  V.  of  Denmark,  among  the 
Happy,  ii,  507. 

Frederick,  Landgrave  of  Hesse  Cassel, 
King  of  Sweden,  i,  58 ;  rough  treat- 
ment by  Bishop  Svedberg,  59 ;  a  foul 
adulterer  after  death,  400. 

Frederick  the  Great,  i,  76 ;  an  admirer 
of  Wolf,  80 ;  seen  in  vision,  237. 

Frederick  William  of  Prussia,  i,  76; 
persecutes  Wolf,  80. 

French,  Mrs.,  a  female  Diogenes,  ii,  620. 
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Frcrc  on  crcAtion,  i,  172  ». 
Fuller,  Margaret,  i,  324 ;  ii,  C53. 

Gamea  in  Heaven,  i,  474. 

Garments  of  the  Angels,  i,  438. 

Genealogies  between  Adam  and  Noah 
factitious,  i,  335. 

General  I^ws,  i,  275. 

Generation,  order  of  Man's,  ii,  235; 
O'ld  notions  alxiut,  353. 

Generation,  Spontaneous,  ii,  224;  in 
the  Mental  World,  673. 

GenesU,  capit.  i  to  xi,  the  fragment  of 
an  older  Word,  i,  326;  creation  as 
described  therein  incredible,  326 ;  the 
narrative  nevertheless  Divine  to  the 
smallest  iota,  327 ;  its  inner  meaning, 
327-34S. 

Gencvidve,  St.,  i,  118,  ii,  455. 

Genoa  visited,  i,  120. 

Gentiles,  Swedenborg's  experience  of, 
in  the  Spiritual  World,  i.  379 ;  Chinese 
repelled  at  the  name  of  Christ,  380 ; 
in  Heaven,  468 ;  many  better  than 
Christians,  469 ;  illastrations  of  their 
giKxlness,  470;  the  most  intelligent 
from  Africa,  ii,  9 ;  worship  God  as  a 
Man,  204;  may  all  be  saved,  276; 
instnicted  after  death,  277;  use  of 
their  varieties  in  the  Grand  Man,  277. 

Gentiles  and  the  New  Church :  a  New 
Churoh  commonly  raised  among  the 
Gentiles,  U  341*  377,  ii,  19 ;  the  New 
Church  will  be  formed  among  the 
Gentiles,  i,  379 ;  Swedenborg  seemed 
to  forget  these  assertions,  ii,  481 ;  the 
Doctrine  of  the  Now  Church  dictated 
by  Spirits  in  Central  Africa;  483. 

Gentleman,  the  Devil  fast  becoming, 
and  will  one  day  be  the  perfect,  ii, 
274. 

Cfe>Uiemim''$  Magazme^  i,  48  »,  243,  247, 

ii,  480  ». 
O«ology,  Sw^deaborg*!,  i,  61,  68,  67. 


Geometricians,  impotence  of,  i,  95. 

Gcometr}',  explains  the  worM,  i,  H5  86 ; 
some  things  not  explicahk^  by,  86. 

George  II.,  i,  247;  ii,  328,  450,  661; 
overhears  from  Heaven  a  conve  r 
sation  between  Swedenborg  and  some 
English  Itishops,  ii,  303 ;  meets  600 
Clergy,  305 ;  his  earthly  character 
307. 

Germans,  in  the  Last  Judgement,  ii,  8; 

in  the  Spiritual  Worid,  06. 

Germany,  Swedenborgianism  rare  in 
u,  647. 

Gilchrist's  Life  of  Wm.  Blake,  ii  618, 
640. 

Gilpin,  Rev.  Joshua,  ii,  600. 

Girls'  School  in  Heaven,  i,  467. 

Glen,  James,  ii,  600. 610  n;  in  Demerarn, 
619 ;  sad  experience  of  Negroes  and 
Indians,  619;  opposed  to  the  abolition 
of  slavery,  620. 

Gnashing  of  Teeth,  the  contests  of 
Devils,  heard  ouUide  I  fell,  i,  496. 

God,  as  the  Infinite,  ii,  203  ;  is  incom- 
prehensible, 527,  5-'.2 ;  can  be  seen 
by  no  Man  nor  Angel,  i,  281 ;  delirium 
induced  by  thinking  of  His  Infinity 
from  space  and  time,  ii,  533. 

God,  is  Love  itself  and  Wisdom  itself, 
ii,  165,  196,  1^7,  242;  in  Him  they 
are  one,  535. 

God  is  Life  itself,  ii.  112, 196,  237.  535. 

God  is  Substance  itself  and  Form  itself, 
ii,  107,  216,  527. 

God  is  very  and  essential  Man,  ii,  202 ; 
Ho  is  the  only  Man,  i,  328,  333 ;  the 
wiser  the  Angels  grow  the  more 
plainly  they  see  He  is  Man,  i,  424 ; 
no  other  idea  of  God  prevails  through 
the  Heavens,  ii,  204 ;  He  is  wor- 
shipped in  a  Human  Form  by  the 
Gentiles,  ii,  8,  204 ;  from  the  begin- 
ning He  was  Man  in  first  principles : 
by  incarnation  He  became  Man  in 
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nltiinateB^  111;  unlees  He  was  Man, 
He  could  not  hare  created  the 
UniYerBe  sach  as  it  ib,  203. 

God  an  Creator,  ii,  523;  He  cannot 
create  HimBelf  or  breed  gods,  i^  243; 
ii,  529|  552 ;  He  cannot  love  Him- 
self, u«  246  ;  being  love  He  is  btiynd 
to  create  and  love  what  is  not  Him- 
self, 11>9 ;  Ho  appears  as  the  Sun  of 
HeaveHf  207 ;  He  created  the  Uni- 
verse from  Himself  by  thia  Sun, 
534 ;  yet  there  is  nothtng  of  Himself 
in  Creation,  ii,  198,  212;  which  is 
dead,  200  ;  Space  and  Time  begin 
with  Creation,  and  arc  not  in  Him, 
206,  632,  533;  to  Him  the  ftitnie 
is  present,  and  the  present  eternal, 
297, 

God  U  everywhere  the  same :  He  is 
varied  as  uttered  by  created  re- 
ceivers, I,  279;  11,  201,  310,  537, 
554,  55$ ;  every  created  thing  is  a 
noipleDt  of  God  by  contiguity,  not 
eontinaity,  ii,  212. 

God  in  relation  to  Man :  in  himself 
Man  ia  dead,  ii^  112;  it  is  God's 
passion  to  animate  the  Finite  with 
Him&elf,  244 ;  Ho  vivifies  Man  by 
His  presence,  552 ;  He  h  pre  sunt  i 
with  every  Man,  Ange^  and  Devil : 
without  Him  none  could  will  or 
think :  proved  by  experiments  in 
the  Bptritual  World,  572;  He  is 
the  life  of  the  Wicked,  286;  His 
presence  in  Hoil,  bM,  538,  539 ;  He 
gives  Himself  so  unreservedly  to 
Man  that  ho  feels  Hia  Life  as  hi« 
own,  II,  201,  262  J  God  alone  acts: 
Man  suffers  himself  to  be  acted  on, 
and  co-operates  a#  of  himself  though 
really  from  God,  559  ;  God  dwells  as 
Love  in  Man^s  Will,  and  as  Wisdom 
in  his  Under*!  tan  ding,  i,  169  ;  ii,  228; 
Love  and  Wisdom  God's  presence 


■null 


ta 
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in  Man,  U35,  539,  540;  as  Qod  Is 
the  only  Man  manhood  ia  the  evi- 
dence of  His  presence,  i,  328,  333 ; 
whilst  God  is  Man's  life  Man  is 
God,  and  the  idea  that  He  is  diffhsed 
in  Men  li  an  eiLcorablc  heresy,  ii, 
199  200;  Henry  James  on  the 
matter,  65-1 ;  see  alto  6GG-663* 

God  in  Hia  Providence:  His  Omni- 
potence cannot  be  understood  mi  til 
it  is  known  that  He  ia  Order,  ii,  535 
the  cud  of  His  Providence 
Heaven  ont  of  the  llnmao  Rac^^ 
242 :  Ho  neither  curses,  nor  ia  an- 
gry, 290;  why  He  will  not  guide 
Man  outwardly,  253 ;  He  is  ever 
resisting  Man,  261 ;  His  govern* 
ment  of  the  Wicked,  286-287 ;  He 
is  denied  throughout  Hell,  i,  498. 

God  as  known  to  Man:  He  must  ba  ^^ 
acknowledged  from  things  finite,  il|^^| 
532  ;  He  conjoins  Himself  wltk^^ 
Men  through  finite  appearances, 
t,  282 ;  thus  He  is  seen  hy  Angels 
as  their  Sun,  and  sometimes  in  the 
possession  of  an  Angel,  283 ;  Ho 
made  Himaelf  known  in  Angels  to 
the  Adamites,  to  Abraham,  Hagar, 
Lot,  Gideon,  Joshiia,  the  Prophets, 
and  others,  283  ;  and  to  Sweden borg, 
284;  to  think  of  Him  personally 
is  to  think  of  Him  materially,  li, 
162 ;  He  ia  not  to  bo  served  person- 
ally,  but  in  His  creatures,  549;  a 
right  idea  of  God  acquired  from  tho 
true  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  545; 
with  those  who  think  of  Him  as 
three  persons  He  is  little  else  than  a 
name,  524;  unless  He  wati  one  the 
Universe  could  not  liave  been  crea- 
ted, nor  preserved,  525 ;  the  worship 
of  three  persons  leads  to  Atheism, 
626;  none  of  the  four  Churches 
understood  God  aright:    the    New 
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Clniroh  will  worship  truly  the  in- 
▼Irible  in  the  visible  Lord,  666. 

GSethe,  on  heayenlj  friendship,  i, 
4]8n;  on  colours,  ii,  59;  his  solita- 
riness, 671. 

Goldsmith,  Oliyer,  i,  322,  382,  ii,  478. 

Goodness,  the  base  of  all  Wisdom,  i, 
442 ;  its  nniyersal  relations  to  Truth, 
ii,  22;  confesses  God,  137;  loves 
truths,  172,  and  multiplies  them, 
178 ;  Goodnefts  is  the  Lord  in  Man, 
288;  every  Good  has  its  opposite 
EvO,  i,  486 ;  Good  knows  Evil,  but 
Evil  knows  not  (}ood,  ii,  408 ;  how 
a  ICan  procures  Goodness,  ii,  187. 

Gottenbnrg,  Swedenborg  sees  a  fire  at 
Stockholm  from,  ii,  61. 

Gottenbarg  Consistory,  Swcdcnborg 
attacked  in,  ii,  444 ;  commanded  to 
render  an  account  of  his  doctrines, 
490 ;  slow  about  it,  491 . 

Government  in  Heaven,  i,  471. 

Government  of  Hell,  by  the  Lord  and 
His  Angels,  i,  498;  the  whip  the 
sceptre,  493, 

Government,  Ecclesiastical  and  Civil, 
iiy  48;  has  a  right  to  repress  im- 
proper opinion,  i,  81,  ii,  45,  255. 

Goyder,  D.  G.,  ii,  640n. 

Grace,  the  afiection  of  Truth  for  its 
own  sake,  ii,  174 ;  Swedenborg 
possessed  it,  334. 

Grand  Man,  Heaven  is  a,  i,  419;  a 
plenary  correspondence  between 
Heaven  and  Man,  ii,  538;  the 
World  of  Spirits  his  stomach,  ii,  7 ; 
Angels  and  Men  unite  to  constitute 
him,  130;  how  diverse  religions 
contribute  to  his  perfection,  277; 
Kant  on,  ii,  72 ;  Southey  on,  626. 

Gieek  Church,  ii,  428;  in  error  in 
ascribing  to  God  the  communication 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  ii,  543. 

Green,  Mr.,  ii,  69  n. 


Grills  of  Amsterdam,  ii,  424. 
Grimm,  Baron,  ii,  67. 
Grindon,  L.  H.,  ii,  641. 
Guillaume,  an  aflPected  preacher,  i,  118. 
Guizot  on  the  Bible,  ii,  142. 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  an  adulterer,  i, 

401. 
Gustavus  Vasa,  an  idiot  in  Hell,  i,  401. 
Gyllenborg,  Count  Frederick,  travels 

with  Swedenborg,  i,  76. 
Gyllenborg,    Countess,    Swedenborg's 

wife    in    waiting   for  him    in    the 

Spiritual  World,  ii,  500,  573. 

Hallenius,  Bishop,  brought  to  repent- 
ance by  Swedenborg,  ii,  79. 

Ualler  on  the  Animal  Spirits,  i,  132. 

Halley,  Edmund,  i,  32,  60,  247. 

Ham,  signifies  corrupt  internal  wor- 
ship, i,  342. 

Hamburg,  visited,  i,  199 ;  its  inhabi- 
tants in  the  Spiritual  World,  ii,  98. 

Hamilton,  Sir  William,  quoted,  ii,  658. 

Hampd,  Dr.  ii,  481. 

Hands,  examined  by  Angels,  i,  410. 

Happiness :  Who  is  happiest  ?  i,  451. 

Hargprove,  John,  ii,  627  »,  635  n. 

Harl4,  Auguste,  ii,  646. 

Harrison,  Capt.,  ii,  331. 

Harrison,  George,  ii,  592  n;  an  able 
lawyer,  620 ;  translator  of  Sweden- 
borg, 621 ;  disowned  by  the  Quakers, 
621 ;  his  Life  of  Clowes,  622  n ;  his 
meetings  at  Hawkstone,  631. 

Harrison,  John,  his  chronometer,  ii, 
327. 

Hart,  E.,  Swedenborg's  London  printer, 
i,  382,  ii,  309  n ;  dies,  and  is  seen  in 
the  Spiritual  World,  581. 

Hartley's  vibrations,  i,  175,  176. 

Hartley,  Rev.  Thomas,  Swedenborg'g 
autobiographical  letter  to,  i,  250,  ii, 
481 ;  Wm.  I^w's  letter  to,  i,  320 ; 
converted  to  Swedenborg,  ii,  480; 
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^^^^H           tranalAtea  De  (hmmerch,  480  \  teuti- 

idea  of  God  throughout  Heaven^  MJ^H 

^^^^^H            tuoTiy  coticeniing  Hwedenborg,  480  ; 

as  of  Man,  ii,  204 ;  each  Angel  has 

^^^^^H            risiU   him    with    Cookwortby,  583, 

his  pla«e  according   to    his  idea  of 

^^^^^H            with  Meritor,  5S4  ;  addresses  to  him 

God,  545. 

^^^^^B            qudfitlaiiB  on  tho  Trinity,   583  ;  ne- 

Heaven,  the  Lord  appears  as  its  Bun, 

^^^^^H            g^leots  to  see  h!m  in  hJs  List  illnefts, 

i,  426,  to  which  the  Angele  constantly 

^^^^^B            68C ;  revtsos.  Cookworthy'i  IIe<ivtn 

turn,  428  ;  Times  and  iSeaaons  there, 

^^^^^^m            find  HtU,  and  dies^  51)2 ;  introduces 

428;    no    fixed    Times,    429;    nor         , 

^^^^^H            (^wedeuborg's  writings  to  Houghton, 

Spaces,  431  ;  Homes,  432;  PalaceSii^H 

^^^v 

433 ;  to  grow  old  is  to  grow  yotmg  ^H 

^^V               IlAtfi  and  Capa,  Swedish  poHtica)  fac^ 

in  Heaven,  436 ;  Marmgea,  436 ;  a 

^^H                    tions,  iif  81. 

wedding  witnessed,  ii,  353;  Husband 

^^^B                Hawk  ins,  Isaac,  ii^  593^ 

and  Wife  are  caUed  one  Angel,  378  ; 

^^H                 Ha w  k  i  n  s ,  J  oUn  T  gaac ,  oi  i  th  e  e  xpul  b  i  on 

a  Couple  seen  as  one,  405;  Celibates 

^^^1                    of  Hindmnr^h   from  Ms  owd  Jerq- 

dwell  on   the  sides  of  Heaven,  ii, 

^^H                    saleiD,  11,  64)3. 

361;    Garments  of  the  Angels,  i, 

^H                 HfiwkBtonc  Park,  ii,  6SJ. 

438 ;  their  Power,  438 ;  their  Wis- 

^^^H                HaiTGrtb,  Adam,  ii,  G31  n* 

dom,  410  ;  their  Worship,  445  ;  their 

^^H                Uawthomc,  Nathaniel^  on  the  mystery 

Innocence,   448;    their   Peace    and 

^^H                   of  evil,  ti,  284  ». 

Happiness,  451 ;  their  felicities  infi- 

^^m              Hazel,  Bnron,  ii,  580  ». 

nite  and  indescribable,  ii,  243  ;  their 

^^^1                n&artf  derived  from  the  Brtdn  and  re- 

Language,  454 ;  their  Writings,  464  ; 

^^H                    prei^ont^  tho  Will,  i,  418. 

all  Infants  go  to  Heaven,  466,  and 

^^H                Heat  corriJHpondf}   to    Love,    ii,    209, 

constitute  a  third  part  of  it,  468 ; 

^H 

Gtsntiles  in,  468-471 ;   Governments 

^^H               Heat,  Vital,  derived  from  the  Spiritual 

of,  471;  Employments  in,  473  j  ila 

^^H                     Son,  ii,  223. 

immensity,  475;    its   perfection   in- 

^^M               Heaven,  the  Lord  is,  i,  424,  ii,  34,  166,    1 

creases   with  numbers,   476;    Clia- 

^^^^^L           243  \  is  Love  of  the   I^rd  and  the 

racter  the  only  pasF^port  to  Hcavan*  ^H 

^^^^H            Neighbour,   i,    451-452,    ii,   38;    all 

477 ;   not  so  dimeuk  to  cimilify  fa«^^| 

^^^^^H            belong  to  Heavon  vfho  love  goodness 

Heaven,  479-432;    Rich    enter   aft.^H 

^^^^^H           &nd  truth  for  their  own  snkea,  i,  443  \ 

easily  as  the  Poor,  482.                         ■ 

^^^^^P           <;har(iGter  of  the  hearcnly  multitude, 

Heaven,  has  Earth  for  its  seminary,  i, 

^^^^ 

145,  il,  4;  based  in  man,  i,  459,  ii^ 

^^K^^        Heaven,  two  Kingdoms  of^  t,  417  ;  di- 

4;  Angels  and  Men  one  Man,  ii,  130; 

^^^^^L           Tided  into  three  IIcAvcns,  416,418, 

their  conjunction  by  the  Word,   i, 

^^^^^H           becanso  in  God  there  \s  a  trinity,  it, 

463;    Heaven    eaaential    to    Man's 

^^^^H           213 ;  ob&racterfsttca  of  the  third  or 

life,  ii,  291;  Heaven  cannot  exist 

^^^^^H           Inmost  Heaven,  the  second  or  middle 

apart  from  the  Church,  ii,  220 ;  con- 

^^^^^H          and  the   fir»t   or   oatmost,   i,  417; 

sequences  of  this  interdependence,  i, 

^^^^^H           consists  of   innumerable    8oototies, 

368,  380-381  ;  the  &mneetion  almost 

^^^^^H           414;  Heaven  la  a  Grand  Man,  and 

broken  when  the  Lord  came,  ii,  106. 

^^^^^H           each  of  its  Soctoties  a  Man  because 

Heaven    and   JleU  {Be    Codo    ei    de 

^^^^^B          the  Lord  is  Man,  410-125,  ii,  538  ;  no 

Inferno)  ^  reviewed,  i,  405-505;  not 

1 
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drawn  ont  of  Bwedenborg's  brun, 
ii,  663. 

HeftTen,  divided  from  Hell,  ii,  266; 
balanced  by  Hell,  i,  501,  ii,  241 ; 
gOTems  Hell,  ii,  287. 

Heavens,  which  passed  away  at  the 
Last  Judgement,  ii,  7,  14;  why 
tolerated,  15-16. 

Hebrew  studied  by  Swedenborg,  i,  249 ; 
what  fools  some  Hebraists  are,  301 ; 
Hebrew  has  some  affinities  with 
angelic  speech  and  writing,  456, 
465. 

Heemhutters,  i,  383. 

Hell,  defined,  i,  405,  486  ;  is  the  Love 
of  Self  and  the  World,  451-452,  491, 
ii,  38 ;  as  mischiovons  is  Self-Lovo 
out  of  service,  ii,  554. 

Hell,  composed  of  as  many  Societies 
as  Heaven,  i,  48G ;  three  Hells 
answer  to  the  three  Heavens,  487 ; 
Hells  everywhere  beneath  the  World 
of  Spirits,  413,  487  ;  Scenes  and 
Scenery  of,  490 ;  their  Darkness, 
493 ;  their  Light  as  of  charcoal  and 
sulphur,  493 ;  their  Fires,  494 ;  their 
Stenches,  413 ;  when  opened  fire  and 
smoke  are  seen  emitted  by  the  Angels, 
495 ;  how  new  Spirits  are  received  in 
Hell,  496;  Hell  not  horrible  to  its 
inmates,  492;  none  sent  shrieking 
there,  ii,  295 ;  a  hopeless  Hell  grown 
incredible,  296 ;  foulish  to  scold  or 
moan  over  it,  551,  553;  as  a  whole 
is  called  Satan  and  the  Devil,  i,  497 ; 
also  Adultery,  ii,  408,  412. 

Hell,  based  in  Man,  ii,  5;  manifested 
in  Evil  Uses,  ii,  223 ;  the  origin  of 
all  Diseases,  339 ;  essential  to  Man's 
life,  291 ;  had  grown  supreme  over 
Man  when  the  Lord  came,  106; 
turned  to  Use,  i,  498,  500,  ii,  272 ; 
governed  by  Heaven,  ii,  241,  287, 
289 ;  subject  to  God's  love,  537. 


Hell-Fire  is  Self-Love,  i,  495. 

Herbert,  George,  quoted,  i,  270. 

Heresy,  salvation  possible  under  any, 
ii,  282  ;  every  Heresy  is  a  truth 
exaggerated  or  incomplete,  623. 

Herschel,  Sir  John,  on  realities  and 
appearances,  i,  362. 

Hesse-Darmstadt,  Landgrave  of,  cor- 
respondence with  Swedenborg,  ii, 
518-520. 

Hesscl,  John,  travels  with  Swedenborg, 
i,  63,  67,  69,  201. 

Hessel,  Peter,  i,  112. 

Hessel,  Sara,  prompts  Swedenborg  to 
suicide,  i,  309. 

Hieroglyphic  Key  (  ClavU  Hieroglyphica) 
i,  192. 

Highs  of  Leigh,  ii,  619. 

Hill,  Rev.  W.,  tTaji3\a.ioT  o(  Aj)ocd!ypsi$ 
£xplicata,  ii,  597. 

Hindmarsh,  James,  ii,  593,  600;  first 
preacher  in  liis  son's  JeruRalcm,  601. 

Hindmansh,  Robert,  printer,  Clerken- 
well,  Jjondon,  tries  to  discredit 
Mathesius,  i,  225-227;  prints  Apo- 
calypsis  Explicata,  ii,  309  n;  meets 
with  Swedenborg's  writings,  in- 
stantly perceives  their  heavenly 
origin,  and  commences  to  proselytise, 
598 ;  holds  meetings  in  New  Court, 
Middle  Temple:  list  of  some  who 
used  to  attend,  599;  determines  to 
start  a  Church,  16  assemble  in  the 
Poultry  and  baptize  and  receive  the 
Holy  Supper,  600;  a  chapel  opened 
in  Eastcheap,  601  ;  a  Priesthood 
established  by  lottery  which  casts 
R.  H.  uppermost :  his  account  of  the 
transaction,  601 ;  ordains  his  father 
and  Sam.  Smith,  602  ;  expelled  from 
his  Church  forimmoral  opinions,  603 ; 
his  smart  revenge,  604 ;  holds  a 
Conference  and  draws  up  a  constitu- 
tion for  the  New  Jerusalem,  604 ; 
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^^^^^1           forgoes  tbe  Diyine  Name,  605 ;  closes 

Honghton,  Richard,   and  Wesley,  ii, 

^^^^H            his  chapd,   605  ;   brings   Proud  to 

593,  and  Clowes,  65H. 

^^^^H            London,  but  they  qimrr^,  607-608 ; 

Human  Race    will  endure    for  ever, 

^^^^^H           sinks    iuto    spirittud    indi^reuoe, 

ii,  4, 

^^^^^H           Icayes  hia  types,  <uid  tttrns  stock- 

Humboldt,  on  human  hoaoty,  ii,  365  fi. 

^^^^H           jubber,  610,  627 ;  preAches  in  Man- 

Hume,  David,  i,  176. 

^^^^^H             cheHter,  61 1 ;  deAtb  And  character^ 

Home,  Joseph,  ii,  616. 

^^^^^^B            612;  hia  lottery  and  ordt nation  pro- 

Hume,  Miss  M,  C,  Lift  of  Talk,  it,  617. 

^^^^^^B             nouncod  under  *■  the  Divine  Anepicea^ 

Humility,  the  scientific  reason  for,  ii, 

^^^^^V            by  the  Swedenborgian  Conferencei 

668. 

^^^H 

Hunt,  Leigh,  Abau  Ben  AdUm,  ii,  169. 

^^^^^        Iliatory,  God  revealed  to,  ii,  140;  ex- 

Husband  and  Wife,  after  death,  ii,  360, 

^^^m                     haiistivo  impossible,  140* 

381 ;  in  Hejiveu  are  called  one  Angel, 

^^1                 liobbes,  i,  332  ;  quott^d,  422,  ii,  565  n. 

377 ;  together  they  consummate  Man, 

^^H                 Uodfion,  Capt.,  ii,  33K 

378. 

^^H                 Holiness  in  ignorance,  ii,  Q66. 

Hutcbinsonianism,  i,  313.                            J 

^^^1                  Holmfold,  Earon  C.  Dirckinckj  i,  197  »^ 

Hypocrites,  puiiishod   by  circnmrot*-^J 

^^M 

tion,  i,  21>8;  hoi-riblu  appearance  ov|^| 

^^m                 Uoty  AUianco,  ii,  613. 

308  ;    change   iiioHt   slowly  in   tho         ' 

^^^^^           Holy    Spirit,    a    consuqwnoe  of    the 

World  of  Spirits,  401* ;  cause  tooth-        j 

^^^^H             Incarnation^    ii,    107,    113;    not    a 

acbo,  393,  ii,  339.                                       j 

^^^^^H            Person,  nor  the  Spirit  of  the  Infinite 

Hypotheses,    monsters  of,   bred   from        ^ 

^^^^^H             Juhovab,  but  the  cfHuence  from  Jeftus 

synthesis  or  deductive  reasoning,  i, 

^^^^^H            Christ,  543;  which  is  an  arcanum 

153.                                                              1 

^^^^^H             ncTOr  before  revealed  to  the  world, 

^^^^B            544  \  the  Holy  Spirit  present  wilh 

Ii>0LATBT,  origin  of,    i^  347,  ii,  407; 

^^^^^"              every  man,  572. 

query  as  to  the  universal  tratb  of  the 

^^H                 Holy  Supper,  signification  and  uses,  ii| 

statement,  i,  347  n. 

^^H 

Ignoraiioe  the  abode   of  holiness,  if, 

^^H                 Iloogs,  the  Misses^  ii^  434* 

ow>. 

^^H                 Hopes,  bankers  of  Amsterdam,  ii^  432, 

Uloaions,  induced  by  Spirits,  i,   168; 

^H                     424,  &»d. 

fantasies  are  to  Spirits  as  realities. 

^^H                Hdpken,    Coimt,  opinion  of  Sweden- 

1 97  n ;  the  Spiritual  Worid  the  realm 

^^^^^L              borg's  services  in  the  Diet,  ii,  79 ; 

of,  532,  ir,  663. 

^^^^^1             selections  from  bis  letters,   B4-86 ; 

Imagination,  is  not  creation,   but  the 

^^^^^H             reveals  to  Swedonborg  a  conspiracy 

combination  of  experiences,  li,  6fi2. 

^^^^^r             against  bini,  495  ;  remonstrates  with 

Immortality,  derived  from  Goii's   in- 

^^H                    him  on  his  spiritual  stories,  570» 

dwelling,  i,  143;  Aristotle  cited  in 

^^H                 Homo,  Baron,  executed,  t,  403. 

proof,  U«. 

^^^L                Horse,  tho,  represents  the  Understaud- 

Imputation :  God  imputes  neither  Good 

^^^^^L              ing,  ii,  50;  in  Greek  mythelogy,  51 ; 

nor  Evil  to  Man.  ii,  553;  imputed 

^^^^^H             V^P^^  ^^  ^^  correspondence  sent  to 

righteotiBuess  unknown  in  the  Apos- 

^^^^^H            the  Stockholm  Academy  of  Sciences, 

tolic  Church,  and  uowbaio  declared 

^^^H 

in  the  Word,  661.                                     J 
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Inoamitum,  Diyine,  reasona  for,  ii, 
640^1.    iSwMary. 

Independence,  an  illusion,  i,  169,  ii, 
247,  262;  the  prime  fallacy  of 
hnman  thought,  ii,  112;  the  glory  of 
the  Wicked,  294 ;  how  carefully  the 
Lord  maintains  Man's  sense  of,  248, 
259 ;  the  origin  of  all  the  errors  of 
the  Church  has  been,  that  Men  liye 
of  themselyes,  578. 

Indactive  Method  commended,  i,  152, 
154. 

In&nts,  all  go  to  Heaven  after  death, 
i,  466;  are  in  themselves  nothing 
bat  Evil,  466;  a  giris'  school,  467; 
a  third  of  Heaven  from  Infants, 
468;  children's  games  in  Heaven, 
474. 

Infinite,  the,  cannot  be  {^metrically 
explored,  i,  86 ;  the  Point  mediates 
between  the  Infinite  and  the  Finite, 
89;  the  Infinite  the  difficulty  of 
philosophy,  99 ;  the  Finite— and  the 
philosopher  is  finite — can  make  no 
approach  to  it,  100;  the  Infinite 
impossible  in  Nature,  101 ;  a  con- 
fession of  the  Infinite  extorted,  102, 
103;  philosopher  and  rustic  equally 
igpiorant  of  the  Infinite,  103;  Nexus 
between  the  Infinite  and  the  Finite, 
103;  Jesus  Christ  pronounced  that 
Nexus f  104;  Revelation  resorted  to 
in  perplexity,  104-105. 
.  Infinite^  The  {Prodromus  PhUoaophue 
JSaiiocinantU  de  Tnfinito  ei  Causa 
Findli  Oreationis)^  written,  i,  79; 
reviewed,  98-105. 

Infinite,  the,  ii,  203;  imaged  in  the 
variety  of  Creation,  244 ;  finite  things 
receive  and  shew  it  forth,  534 ;  in- 
comprehensible, 531. 

Influx,  explained :  a  dangerous  word, 
ii,  166;  all  man  has  comes  by, 
290. 


Influx,  Physical,  ii,  460;  the  hypo- 
thesis of  the  Bfaterialist,  462. 

Influx,  Spiritual,  ii,  460;  adopted  by 
Swedenborg,  463;  the  hypothesis 
stated,  463;  ignorance,  which  he 
removes,  hinders  its  reception,  and 
for  this  end  the  Lord  has  opened  his 
spiritual  eyes,  464 ;  this  Influx  illus- 
trated, 466. 

Innocence,  defined,  i,  448 ;  in  essence 
is  confidence  in  the  Lord,  449 ;  one 
with  Wisdom  and  the  measure  of 
Heaven,  450;  sweetness  of  its  sphere, 
451 ;  the  Lord  is  present  in  InfSuits 
as  Innocence,  ii,  402. 

Intellectual  Repository^  described,  ii, 
631;  its  opinion  of  the  English 
Church,  631. 

Intemperance,  stink  of,  ii,  577. 

Jniercaurse  between  the  Soul  and  the 
Body,  a  piece  of  materialism,  i,  105 ; 
advance  on,  141,  ii,  460. 

JiUeroourse  between  the  Soul  and  the 
Body  {De  Ccmmerdo^  d^.),  reviewed, 
ii,  460-477. 

Intercourse  with  Spirits,  its  perils  at 
this  day,  i,  305,  461-462,  U,  519 ; 
limited  by  the  medium's  memory, 
i,  458-459;  closed:  Swedenborg 
declines  to  serve  Collin,  ii,  345;  he 
tells  Ferclius  anybody  might  enjoy 
it,  580 ;  his  testimony  on  this  head 
variable,  580  n. 

Internal  and  External  Man,  ii,  28; 
Internal  Man  is  Mutual  Love  and 
is  the  Lord,  150  n. 

Intuitive  Ideas,  disowned  by  Sweden- 
borg, ii,  135;  contrary  to  experience, 
136. 

Inventory,  a  mysterious,  ii,  573. 

JnvitaHo  ad  Novam  Eecksiam^  ii,  572. 

Ireland,  chastity  of  its  women,  ii, 
419 ;  few  Swedenborgians  in,  630. 

Ireton,  Bridget,  ii,  370  n. 
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Irving,  Edward,  quoted,  i,  370  «, 
372  n,  \\,  142;  his  audtcnccit  iti  Cross 
Street,  equalled  by  Proud' li,  ii,  (508  n. 

leakgBon,  Daniel,  f^  K 

ItftHanfi  compared  with  Euglishmeu, 
li,  57  J  NenpolltADs  the  worst,  451, 

Jacksojt,  Andrew,  li,  274. 
Jftcob,  the  type  of  the  Jews,  i,  350  j 
explanation  of  hia  wregtliog  with  an 
Angel,  361 ;   Im  serrice  for  Rachel, 
430. 

James,  Henry,  on  God^s  Infinite  Love 
ftnd  Wisdom,  ii,  199 ;  lovc'is  life  an 
etemd  seeking,  243  i  the  raisusc  of 
the  Devil,  273 ;  the  wicked tieas  and 
mlHchiefs  of  celibaey,  373 ;  the  hor- 
rors and  rkbeurdities  of  the  orthodox 
atoucnient,  432  j  glib  confestsion  of 
sins  at  prayer  roQcungs,  555;  esti- 
mate of  Swedcnborg,  663 ;  himself 
an  original  thitiker,  653  i  tii^t  of  so  ne 
uf  his  bookSf  05C  n. 

Jamcs^  St,,  on  ket^ping  and  breaking 
the  Law,  ii,  435. 

Janm;nisU  and  Calvinism,  ii^  428. 

Japheth  niguities  true  external  worship, 
i,  342. 

Jasher,  Book  of,  i,  340,  350. 

Joalou«y,  the  anger  of  Conjugial  Love, 
ii,  398 ;  Its  varieties,  good  and  bad, 
398-401. 

Jehovab,  unknown  to  Abraham,  i, 
349 ;  forgotten  by  the  Israelites  in 
Egypt,  351  ;  worship^^ed  by  them  as 
the  greatest  of  gods,  351  ;  was  seen 
by  Moses  as  an  aged  bearded  man, 
jmd  so  thought  of  by  the  Jews,  352. 

Jeretntab,  describes  the  manner  of  his 
inspiration,  ii,  119. 

Jeriifeldt,  killed  by  Charles  XI ,  i,  12. 

Jeauit,  Bccretly  an  Atheist,  ii,  411. 

Jesuits  and  Arminianism,  ii,  428. 

Jeotts  Christ,  His  Soul  God,  His  Body 


Man,   ii,  103 ;  if  lie  bo  not  Gf^d, 
What    i«  God?    117;    in   Him  W( 
worship  God  us  Man,  205;   the  iier*-^ 
feet    exhibition    of    Divine    Truth 
under  huinfln  conditions,  547, 

Jews,  SwedcnV»rg,  wij^hes  to  appear 
as  their  Messiah,  i,  222 ;  two  steal 
his  watch,  233. 

Jews,  the  basest  and  most  sensual  of 
mankind,  i,  361,  ii,  104;  rbr  this 
cause  ehusen  as  the  6eld  of  re- 
demption, 370-72  ;  idulators,  and 
their  worship  of  Jehovah  idolatrous, 
i,  35 1»  366  T  ignorant  of  a  future 
life,  352  ;  utter  niaterialiats,  353  ;  in- 
tense avarice,  353 ;  contempt  for 
other  peoples,  354  ;  cruelty,  355  ;  in 
what  sense  they  were  chosen,  356 ; 
iKii(|De  qualirications  for  a  liopr 
sent^tive  Church,  357,  367  ;  expln^' 
Dation  of  the  destruction  of  the 
Canaanftea,  359;  ignorant  of  iheir 
own  syroljolism,  M5;  this  ignorance 
permitted  toavert  profanation, 3fi6,ii, 
2H2  ;  if  converted  scoff  inwardly  at 
what  they  profess,  i,  367 ;  their  pre- 
ference of  things  to  ideas,  li,  1 12  ; 
why  prtlygamy  was  allowed  among 
them,  307, 

Jews,  in  the  Spiritual  World,  ii,  9S  j 
cose  of  one  who  could  not  lielieve 
he  had  died,  i,  407. 

Jewish  Church,  began  in  Abrahanip 
extinguished  in  Egypt,  i,  349,  wholly 
reprcaentativcj  357,  3G2  ;  ritunis  em- 
braced the  arcana  of  the  Christian 
Church,  364,  peculiar  use,  367  j 
abolished  at  the  Lord's  advent,  372. 

Jewish  History,  the  Word  and  holy  in 
ever)*  letter,  i,  3t>3;  Gad  and  Heaven 
revealed  hi  it,  365 ;  why  chosen  for 
this  purpose,  ii,  139,  142. 

Je2eb«l,  ii,  312. 

Job,  Book  of,  ii,  53. 
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John,  St.,  00  the  Divine  Presence,  i, 

270 ;  as  politician,  ii,  274  ;   Sweden- 

borg  spoke  with  him  three  times, 

8S4. 
Johnson,  Dr.,  i,  32,  247,  382,  ii,  56, 

418  n;   on  apparitions,  i,  265;  on 

Wesley,  ii,  585. 
Joubert,  quoted,  ii,  669. 
Jadas  Iscariot,  vfhj  chosen,  ii,  275; 

568. 
Judgement,  effected  on  the  Soul  by 

itself,  i,  144;  in  the  World  of  Spirits 

with  cases,  409-411 ; 
Jupiter  described,  i,  511-516. 
Justification  by  Faith  is  being  made 

just  by  truth,  ii,  435. 

Kaht,  Immanuel,  i,  175,  ii,  100,  459, 
460 ;  his  story  of  Swedenbo^g^s 
vision  of  the  fire  at  Stockholm  from 
Qottenburg,  ii,  61 ;  story  of  the  lost 
receipt,  64 ;  letter  testifying  to  Swe- 
denborg's  clairvoyance,  68 ;  a  wrong 
date  ascribed  to  this  letter,  70,  73 ; 
his  jealousy  of  Swedenborg  finds 
vent  in  a  pamphlet,  70 ;  criticism  of 
Arcana  Ccdestiaf  71  ;  letter  of  re- 
pentance, 73. 

Kahl,  Dr.,  ii,  500. 

Kennicott,  Dr.,  ii,  120. 

Kepler,  vortices,  i,  97. 

Kingdoms  of  Heaven  are  two,  i,  417 ; 
appearance  of  the  Sun  in  each, 
426. 

Kingsley,  Rev.  Charles,  on  Sweden- 
borg's  science,  i,  180. 

Klemming,  G.  £.,  ii,  90,  573 ;  discovers 
and  prints  Swedenborg's  Dreams^  i, 
197. 

Klopstock  visits  Swedenborg,  ii,  508. 

Knobloch,  Charlotte,  and  Kant,  ii,  68. 

Knowledges,  the  material  of  Faith,  ii, 
178  ;  supplied  after  death,  1 79 ;  the 
bases  of  ideas,  530. 


Knox,  Alexander,   on  Zinxendorf,  i» 

385  ». 
Konauw,  Madame,  has  Swedenborg  to 

dinner,  ii,  424. 
Koran  and  the  Bible,  ii,  120. 
Kryger  entertains  Swedenborg,  i,  289. 

Lackinqton  on  the  Swedenborgians, 
ii,  625. 

Lamb,  Charles,  ii,  56. 

Lancisi,  i,  125. 

Language  of  Heaven,  i,  6 ;  a  universal 
speech,  454 ;  its  mode  and  expressive- 
ness, 455,*  has  nothing  in  common 
with  human  speech,  456. 

Language  of  Devils  affects  Angels  as 
>a  stench,  i,  456. 

La  Nouvdle  Jerusalem,  ii,  646. 

Laplace,  i,  96. 

L<ut  Judgement  (J)e  Ultimo  Judtcio), 
reviewed,  ii,  3-19. 

Last  Judgement,  Continuation  of  (Con- 
tinuatio  de  Ultimo  Jxulicio)  reviewed, 
ii,  191-195. 

Last  Judgement,  near  at  hand,  i,  377 ; 
took  place,  1757 ;  its  scene  the 
World  of  Spirits,  ii,  2-4 ;  witnessed 
by  Swedenborg,  7,  565  ;  former 
Judgements,  8;  judgement  of  Ma- 
hometans and  Gentiles,  8 ;  of  Catho- 
lics, 12 ;  of  Protestants,  14,  191 ; 
results,  15-19 ;  predominance  of  Hell 
over  Heaven  altogether  destroyed, 
116;  the  story  repeated  in  the  ex- 
positions of  the  Apocalypse,  311. 

Lavater,  writes  to  Swedenborg,  ii, 
455;  again,  458;  read  and  profited 
by  his  writings,  459. 

Law,  William,  i,  312;  ii,  669;  opinion 
of  Arcana  Ccdestia,  i,  320. 

Leavitt,  Samuel,  on  intercourse  with 
Spirits,  i,  462. 

Leeuwenhoek,  i,  125, 135 ;  after  death, 
ii,  96. 
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Leibnitz,  i,  40,  83,  97;  ii\  461,  669; 
after  death,  ii,  475. 

Leslie,  p&inter,  ii,  393. 

LefiBoxjnski,  M&ria,  Quoen  of  Fmnoe, 
ii,  434. 

Ze^lo/^Smand gnai  TUeso/ths 
Amdent  World,  I,  6L 

Lewes,  O.  H*^  qtioted,  i,  413  n;  mig- 
represenU  Kant,  ii\  74;  on  the  per- 
putualnesB  of  CreAtioiii  22a ;  on  the 
inii.Ui)OKB  of  Evil,  285;  on  Pre- 
Btt&bljBbed  Harmony,  461. 

Lewis,  Jobn,  i,  382 ;  ii,  309  n,  678 ; 
publiabes  Areana  OrJestia^  U  310; 
hie  ndvertifietnetit  of,  311-319, 

Lewis,  Mrs.,  thinks  Bwcdcnborg  too 
apt  t^  Bpiritaalbo,  i,  383;  on  his 
diet,  it,  576  ». 

Liberty,  derived  tnm  God,  i,  333 ;  ii, 
239,  247;  appears  to  be  Man^s,  i, 
334 ;  hut  hoa  no  validity  beyond 
aeusation,  it,  247  ;  is  the  freedom  of 
LoTe>  and  various  as  IiOTe,  ii,  32, 
245,  246 ;  its  doable  origin  in  God 
and  the  uquilibrimn  of  Uearen  and 
Hell,  I,  rm;  ii,  211,  5^;  Cod's 
care  of  Man's  seme  of  Liberty,  ii, 
352* 

//(^,  Doctrine  of  {Dodnna  Viicf,  d'c), 
feTlewed,  ii,  144-15L 

Life,  Cftnnot  be  created^  i,  143  ;  God  fa 
Life,  ]4^j;  ii,  654,  666;  Man  has 
tume  in  himBtdf,  ii,  112;  Life  U 
Love,  24,  IRG;  God  alone  acts  :  Man 
ia  acted  on,  and  re-acts  €U  of  himself , 
859 ;  the  errors  of  the  Church  all 
spring  ftx»m  the  notion  that  Men 
live  of  themselvefi,  573. 

Light,  intensity  in  Heaven,  i,  262  ; 
its  modificaUona  there,  426 ;  cone- 
sponds  to  wisdom,  11,  209,  317. 

Lindgren,  ii,  58^*. 

Lindsey,  Theophilna,  i,  388,  391, 

Linniens  and  Sweden borg,  ii,  351. 


Literal  Sense  of  the  Word,  the  envel 
of  the  higher  Bensos,  ii,  134 ;  coii»j 
tians  Divine  Truth  in  its  fnlneeg, 
bolincsii,  and  power,  124;  Doctrine 
mitfit  be  drawn  from  and  condrmed 
by  it,  124 ;  aecommudated  to  tht» 
Sensual  Man,  126 ;  a  fence  against 
profanation,  130. 

Locke,  i,  J  30. 

London  in  1710,  i,  31;  in  174445,  247; 
in  tlic  Bpixitnal  World,  ii,  56. 

Iiongitudc,  re  wards  oQie  red  for  discovery 
of,  i,  45,  ii,  327, 

Longitttdet  New  Method  of  Finding  hg 
Lunar  Ohtervatkmt,  i,  32,  34,  GO, 
64,  66,  ii,  308,  327. 

Lord,  Doctrine  of  ( DoctHna  Kovm 
Mierosolymm  de  Domino}  reviewed 
ii,  103-117. 

Lord,  the,  the  Redeemer,  ii,  540 ;  the 
whole  Scriptnres  treat  of  Him,  i, 
363,  ii,  103 ;  asanmed  humanity  to 
reach  Evil,  ii,  540;  passed  through 
all  stages  of  growth,  542 ;  why  bom 
on  this  Earth,  i,  521 ;  came  to  reduce 
Heaven  and  E»irth  to  order  by  com- 
bats again  nt  the  Hells,  ii,  105;  Uie 
two  purposes  of  His  advent,  106; 
assamod  humanity  in  its  worst  form, 
i,  370 ;  gradually  put  oflf  the  body 
from  Mary  until  God  stood  revealed, 
i,  371,  ii,  1U8,  543;  explanation  of 
His  double  conBcionsness,  li,  111; 
peculiarity  of  His  reaurrection,  110; 
the  Holy  Bpirit  the  result  of  the 
incarnation,  113,  543. 

I^rd,  the,  is  Heaven,  i,  424,  U,  243 
its  sun,  i,  426;  interiorly,  the  Angeli 
think  of  Him  as  in  thenisclvea,  ii, 
209  ;  cannot  send  forth  any  tiling 
from  Him&elf :  can  only  give  Himself, 
166;  love  of  Him  is  not  love  of  Hia 
person,  i,  425;  He  ia  the  Neighbour, 
ii,  549,  and  as  such  b  found  in  parent, 
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hoslMuicI,  wife,  child,  friend,  and 
coantiy,  408 ;  He  hides  Himself,  ii, 
S58,  leads  Man  as  if  Man  led  himself, 
859*>261 ;  fights  for  him,  and  giTes 
him  to  feel  the  comhat  as  his  own, 
150,  153. 

Louis  XIV.,  i,  33,  ii,  6d4 ;  in  Heayen, 
ii,  449. 

Louisa  Ulrika,  Queen  of  Sweden,  sister 
of  Frederick  the  Great:  Swedenborg 
gives  her  a  message  from  her  de- 
ceased brother,  ii,  64;  her  belief  and 
unbelief,  66;  Swedenborg  tells  her 
he  can  only  converse  with  Spirits  of 
whom  he  can  form  an  idea,  67. 

Loutherbourg,  ii,  599,  618. 

Love :  God  is  Love  itself,  ii,  1 97 ;  Love 
is  Life,  196;  Love  and  Wisdom  in- 
separable; Love  only  known  in 
Wisdom ;  and  Substance  and  Form 
in  themselves,  197,  536;  Love  repre- 
sented by  the  Heart,  228 ;  Man's 
three  Loves:  their  order  and  sub- 
ordination, ii,  24-25,  548,  550. 

Love  of  approbation,  ii,  24 ;  conduct  of 
those  moved  by  it,  151. 

Love  of  Children,  derived  from  Con- 
Jugial  Love,  ii,  401 ;  in  the  Evil, 
402  ;  inspired  into  Men  by  Women, 
402 ;  difference  between  the  affection 
in  the  Spiritual  and  the  Natural,  403. 

Love  of  Dominion :  he  who  subdues  it 
easily  subdues  other  Evil  Loves,  for 
it  is  their  head,  ii,  257. 

Love  of  Gain,  conduct  of  those  governed 
by,  ii,  152. 

Love  and  Liberty  are  one,  ii,  245 ;  as 
many  sorts  of  Liberty  as  of  Love, 
246. 

Love  of  the  Lord,  defined  and  ex- 
plained, ii,  165-170;  is  the  Love  of 
g^oodness  and  truth,  i,  425 ;  indicates 
the  Neighbour,  ii,  27 ;  is  not  piety, 
30. 


Love  and  Lost,  a  review,  ii,  854-419. 

Love  of  the  Neighbour:  he  who  on 
Earth  loves  him  as  himself  will  in 
Heaven  love  him  better  than  self, 
i,  305 ;  the  Lord  is  the  Neighbour, 
ii,  549;  in  the  righteous  execution 
of  all  business  is  the  true  Love,  ii, 
27,28,144.    /8te  Charity. 

Love  of  Pleasure,  conduct  of  those 
governed  by,  ii,  152. 

Love,  the  Ruling,  determines  for 
Heaven  or  Hell,  i,  406,  ii,  24,  80; 
g^ves  Man  his  quality,  ii,  231 ;  re- 
garded by  the  Lord  mainly,  371. 

Love  of  Self,  is  not  in  God,  wherefore 
He  creates  that  He  may  love  what 
is  not  Himself,  ii,  199;  its  use,  240 ; 
is  supreme  in  all  bom  at  this  day, 
146, 558 ;  its  excessive  delights,  272 ; 
its  madness  and  blindness,  i,  493; 
its  prodigious  force  not  lost,  ii,  553, 
but  made  useful,  272;  subdued  by 
Divine  Love,  147,  256;  its  appro- 
priation of  Good  and  Evil,  289 ;  its 
atheism,  i,  498,  ii,  135;  denies 
Providence  and  attributes  all  to 
Prudence,  ii,  263;  the  origin  of 
Popery,  279;  simulates  piety,  145, 
and  charity,  151;  advocates  truth, 
175 ;  gives  a  bad  life,  144 ;  its  liberty 
provokes  constant  war,  32;  displayed 
in  Hell,  i,  491,  495 ;  it  is  the  worm 
which  dieth  not,  ii,  26,  and  the 
Devil,  288. 

Love  of  Truth  for  its  own  sake  is 
Divine  Grace,  ii,  174. 

Love  of  the  World,  ii,  24,  25,  27 ;  its 
right  place  and  use,  548 ;  displayed 
iu  Hell,  i,  491. 
Loyola,  ii,  453. 
Liibeck,  Bishop  of,  ii,  89. 
Lundstedt,  Swedenborg's  sister,  death 

of,  ii,  580. 
Lungs,  tuck  ether  from  air  for  white 
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!>*<»,  HfMk,  1^  I^,  2»:^2^:  demned 
iff^n  tkfi  Hnun  atA  Cf/mn^JtA  to  the 

ihtf  \At^A  fgrMb  ^^Savia,  B.  2:32. 
l^nihKf,  »t  W4.  672;   ntoktd  in  eor- 

'Awt-A^cnht/ff^  hmA  ttynkta  with  him  a 
hithdr^A  tii»«ii,  ii,  3M;  aeoount  of 
tbdr  int^;ny/ar»e,  437. 
I^r»eh,  lUft.  T,  T.,  quoted,  ii,  178  »., 

Mas:  \}*f%k%,t9,  Oe^/rp^e,  quoted,  ii,  668  ». 

JilwintUlun' »  Magatiryi^  ii,  73  m. 

M«((fM}tiiirn,  the  necond  Klemcnt,  i,  90, 
(fl  ;  heat,  lif(ht,  And  electricitj  it« 
fnofliflcntiifnfi,  IN;;  the  t'liiverAe  in- 
trrpretetl  tf)r  a  nuignet,  97. 

M«h/mM;t,  ii,  486. 

MAhrmH'tAfi^,  ii,  8  ;  rained  up  to  destroy 
ifli/liitry,  278 ;  why  |)olygafny  is 
|iermittM  smmig  them  897;  their 
f  IfMVOiifi,  :)98,  485. 

MslliiA,  KIcharil,  ii.  641. 

MAJiriN,  VVilliam,  sctH  up  a  Bweden- 
imrgiftii  hoAnling-fich(x>1,  ii,  634. 

MalthuH,  i,  ],ii,  415. 

Mmi:  (Uh\  in  very  Man,  ii,  202;  our 
ManhrMKl  in  Iliii  proKcnco  in  an,  i,  328, 
liii'l ;  any  (IrNKlncHM  or  Wisdom  in  us 
\n  ]Ic  in  UK,  i,  169,  278,  ii,  689  ;  in 
oumolvfiHwrnrc  duml,  andarcyiviilod 
by  (4od,  ii,  2(M),  2;J7,  238,  268,  466; 
the  InUininl  Man  Is  the  I^rd,  160  n. 
if  wo  lived  of  ourselves  wo  should  bo 
(}(n1ii,  200 ;  IhiH  rulation  between  God 
and  Man  involved  in  all  Keligions, 
but  flmt  phiiosophioally  stated  by 
Hwedoiiliorg,  667. 

Mnn,  the  Huninmry  of  Animals,  i,  123, 
12H  ;  the  r  pi  tome  of  Creation,  268, 
262  ;  Nature  in  Man  in  difi\ision,  ii, 
801.  221:  nothing  in  the  Univerve 


3M;  he 


MC   jieU 

or!" 

Man  and  Wo 
so  mvs  tkeir  miadSr  ii- 
lores  wiidL4B  Cor  iudC 
wifldom  in  him,  3o4'3<6 :  she  derrred 
from  him,  and  is  inhi>fiiinalf  to  him, 
36^369. 

Sfarchant,  John,  Engfisk  translator 
for  Swedmborg,  i,  313. 

Marriage,  origin  in  the  desire  of  Good- 
ness for  Truth,  il  172.  407;  ciowned 
with  hoooor  and  sanctity  by  the 
Lord,  370 ;  is  perfect  chasdty,  371 ; 
its  blessings,  377  ;  is  eternal,  379. 

Marriage,  causes  oi  o^dness  in,  ii,  382 ; 
apparent  friendship  in,  386 ;  infernal 
anions,  1 72, 390 ;  reasons  for  repeated 
wedlock,  393. 

Marriages  in  Heaven,  i,  436,  ii,  354; 
explanation  the  Lord's  sapng  there 
are  none  in  the  Resarrection,  357 ; 
no  children  bom  in  angelic  wedlock, 
360 ;  few  anions  contracted  on  Earth 
perpetuated  in  Heaven,  860. 

Marry  at,  Horace,  absurd  anecdote 
about  Swedenborg,  ii,  76 ;  visits  his 
house,  337. 

Mars,  described,  i,  610. 

Martevillo,  Madame,  assisted  in  finding 
a  lost  receipt  by  Swedenborg,  ii,  63. 

Martyrs,  i,  3Ul. 

Mary,  Virgin,  the  body  the  Lord 
assumed  from  her  was  an  epitome  of 
Judaism,  i,  870,  ii,  104;  it  was  a 
concentration  of  all  Evil,  and  in 
affiliation  with  every  Hell,  ii,  105; 
it  was  dispersed  and  replaced  by 
Deity,  i,  371,  ii,  43, 108;  explanation 
of  the  Saviour' 8  double  consciousuess, 
ii,  112  ;  He  declined  to  acknowledge 
Mary  as  His  Mother,  ii,  109  n ;  out 
of  the  untruth  that  He  was  her  sou 
spring  Judaism,  Arianism,  Socinian- 
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ism,  Galvinism,  and  Naturalism, 
542 ;  ICary  the  first  figure  in  the 
Roman  pantheon,  434 ;  Swedenborg 
has  an  interview  with  her,  ii,  110. 

Mason,  William,  life  and  character,  ii, 
615 ;  contempt  for  Hindmarsh's 
hierarchy,  602  n;  controversy  with 
Noble,  642. 

Masorites,  ii,  119. 

Masson,  David,  ii,  73  n. 

Mather,  Ralph,  ii,  605. 

Mathesius,  Rev.  Aron,  i,  220,  ii,  586 ; 
his  account  of  Swedenborg's  mental 
derangement,  225;  refutation  of 
Hwedenborgian  slanders  against  him, 
230-232. 

Mauritius,  ii,  646. 

Maszini  on  Ck)n8cience,  ii,  31  n. 

Mechanism,  the  world  a  system  of,  i, 
85,  86 ;  the  Soul  subject  to  the  laws 
of,  106,  108. 

MechaHiam  of  the  Intercourse  between 
the  JSoul  and  the  Body  (2>6  Me- 
ehanismo  Operation\»  Ammcs  et 
Corporis),  reviewed,  i,  105;  an  ad- 
vance upon,  141. 

Mediums:  how  Spirits  would  make 
Men  their  mediums,  i,  293;  they 
directed  Swedenborg's  band,  293;  one 
thanked  him  for  what  he  had  written 
as  his  own,  300 ;  others  led  him,  saw 
through  his  eyes,  and  heard  through 
his  ears,  304. 

Megret,  i,  56. 

Melancholy  originates  in  Spirits  who 
luxuriate  in  corrupting  food  in  the 
stomach,  ii,  577. 

Melancthon,  ii,  429, 572 ;  Swedenborg's 
acquaintance  with,  438. 

Melle,  Jacob,  a  savant  of  Liibeck,  i, 
63. 

Memorabilia  :  See  Spiritual  Stories. 

Memory,  without  Understanding  of  no 
account  after  death,  i,  301, 443, 514  ; 


&te  of  book- worms,  292;  learned 
stupidity,  443;  memory  indelible, 
judgement  effected  from,  books  com- 
piled from,  409-411 ;  case  of  Charles 
XII.,  398  ;  Angels  use  Man's  when 
in  intercourse  with  him,  457. 

Mercury  described,  i,  507. 

Merit,  is  theft,  i,  425 ;  disowned  by  the 
Good,  ii,  32,  550 ;  Man  has  none  in 
his  regeneration  and  salvation,  149, 
150;  absurdity  of  imputed  Merit, 
182  ;  Man  ought  to  disown  Merit  and 
Blame  alike ;  the  first  he  has  flrom 
God,  the  second  from  Hell,  289, 292  ; 
how  Swedenborg  acted,  i,  307,  ii, 
292. 

Messiah,  Swedenborg  calls  himself,  i, 
222  ;  statement  contradicted,  229  ; 
possible  explanation,  285. 

Messiter,  Dr.  ii,  479, 480  n,  584. 

Metaphysics,  commonly  fantasies,  i, 
294 ;  Swedenborg  bated,  ii,  85. 

Micah  and  his  image,  1 ,  470. 

Milk,  enjoyed  by  Spiritual  Angels,  i, 
296. 

Mill,  J.  Stuart,  on  the  negations  of 
Christianity,  ii,  147 ;  on  judgement 
of  doctrine,  434,  669. 

Milton,  on  tbe  relation  of  woman  to 
man,  ii,  363. 

Mind,  consists  of  Will  and  Under- 
standing, ii,  23,  226 ;  explained  by 
the  Body,  227,  467,  668 ;  a  form 
organized  from  spiritual  substances, 
535. 

Minerals  condensed  from  Water,  i,  92, 
161. 

Miracles,  importance  of  as  proofs,  i, 
271,  or  for  regeneration,  ii,  253, 
Catholic  miracles  impostures,  ii,  520. 

Miscellaneous  Observations^  i,  67. 

Mistresses,  kept,  sanctioned,  ii,  413; 
Swedenborg's,  i,  75,  121 ;  ii,  505. 

Misers  after  death,  i,  298. 
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^^H                 Missionary  and  Tract  Soelety*  ii,  G33. 

1 
makes  no  difference,  i,  85,  96,  179, 

^^H                 Money,  ill-f^otten,  i,  208. 

420  ;  only  a  word  for  the  forces  from 

^^H                 MonkR  and  Nuns  aft«r  death,  ii,  360, 

the    Infinite,   88;    originates    in    a 

^^H                  Monogamy,  faTcmred  by  womeD^  poly- 

Point,  80;   unintelligible  witboot  a 

^^^^^H              gamy  by   men,  ii,   302^    Conjngial 

knowledge    of    series,    order,    and 

^^^^^p             Love  only  piBsible  in,  395. 

degrees*  127,  128;  merely  the  instru- 

^^^^^         Monster,  Htill  a,  i,  436;  one  at  each 

ment  of  Life,   146;  exists  instantly 

^^1                     gate  of  Ht^ll,  489, 

from  (ifxl*  277  ;  is  Man  in  diffusion, 

^^^K                 Moon  described,  i,  517. 

ii,  201,212,  221,525                                    1 

^^m                Moral  Life,  i,  480. 

Nenptditaniai,  ii,  451.                                ^^J 

^^H                 Moravians  in  Fetter  Lane,  London,  t, 

Nchnlnr  HypotbeKis,  f,  96,  159.             ^M 

^^^^^^              219;  Swedeiiborg  mingles  with  them, 

Neighbour,  is  the  Lord,  ii,  163,  549  ;^i 

^^^^^H              221,  and   fiufftirs  niischgtif,  242  ;  de- 

varieties  of,  i,  154,  ii,  549, 

^^^^^H             ftoHption  of  tbem  after  dvath,  3&3 ; 

Neptune,  unknown  to  Swedenborg,  i, 

^^^^ 

619. 

^^m                 Morton,  Lord,  ii,  327, 

Neptune,  signification  tu   mythology. 

^^^1                  MoEKjow,  Sweden borp an B  in,  ii,  04 G. 

Ii,  5U 

^^^^                 MoBes^  flaw  Jehovah  us  an  ajj^ed  bearded 

Nerves,   conduits   for  Animal  Spirits, 

^^^^^K             man^  i,  352  ;  in  Chenpaide,  London, 

i,  132,  139.                                                    1 

^^^^^H              388,  Swedenborg   once   spoke  with. 

JVeio  Church  Indt^>fnJeni,  li,  652.                 1 

^^^H 

New  JermaUm  and  itg  Heavenly  Doe- 

^^^^^^           Motion   derived   from   tbe   Point :   an    i 

trine  {Dt  Nova  HiernMoliftna  et  ejtis 

^^H                     everlasting  spiral,  i,    89  j  rotatory. 

DoetriHa  Cfttkutt)  reviewed,  ii,  20-48, 

^^^^^K               f*piral,  and  vertical,  140. 

New  Jerusalem,  signifies  a  New  Clmrch, 

^^^^^B           Motion  of  Earth  and  PlaneUf  i^  60> 

ii,    20  ;    humble   ex  pec  tuitions    con- 

^^^V                Monravteff,  Alexander,  4i^  646. 

cerning,    16 ;    will  endure  for  ages 

^^H                  Mnggleton  and  Reeves  il,  626, 

and  ages,  5C7  ;  few  will  enter  it  from 

^^H                 Mulatto,  unknown  to  Stvedeuborg,  ii, 

tbe  former  Church,  1,  377;  will  be 

^H 

raised  up  among  Gentiles,  373,  ii,  482  ; 

^^H                 l^fnsic,  little  noticed   by  Swedenborg^ 

its  truths  diffused  in  Africa,  ii,  483. 

^^m 

New  Jerusalem  Churcb  Tract  Society, 

^^^^^^           Mus&cheubroek,  his  expi^rimcnts  adopt- 

ii,  633.                                                   ^A 

^^^^^1             «d  by  Swtidenborg,  i,  91 . 

^^^^^          Mystical  8ense«  of  Stiriptnre,  a  plague, 

NewJerM»aUmMaga3inet  Bo«ton,ii,649. 

^H 

i,  228n;   ii,  649. 

^^H                 Napolkon,  Looit,  ii,  274, 

New  RuU9  for  Maintainmg  Btat   in 

^^H                 Naticmol    Missionary    InstitutioD,    ii^ 

^H 

Newton,   Sir    Isaac,    i,   32,    97,   247; 

^^H                  KatQral  World,  exists  from  tbe  Spiritual 

Swedenborg  diseusses  with  bim  on  a 

^^^^^             World  I,  259,  and  neither  could  exist 

Vacaum  and  Colourn,  ii,  58. 

^^^^^r            alone,  it,  219;  is  a  picture  of  the 

Nexna  between  Infinite  and  Finite,  i, 

^                     invisible,  i,  332, 

104. 

^^^^^-          Nature,   ev«rywhero    the    mme,   aise    , 

Nice,   Council   of,   first  broached   the 

1 
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.  doctrine  of  three  Gods,  ii,  644;  its 
creed  made  GM  the  anthor  of  Evil, 
651 ;  no  one  admitted  to  temptation 
ainoe,  660;  doctrine  of  imputed 
righteoasness  originated  at,  661 ; 
completed  the  first  period  of  the 
Christian  Church,  565. 

Noah,  signifies  the  Ancient  Church, 
i,  341. 

Nohle,  Samuel,  his  malicious  treatment 
of  Mathesius,  i,  230-231 ;  statement 
aboat  Frond's  audiences,  ii,  608  n; 
his  oonyersion  and  character,  613- 
614;  his  Appeal,  i,  230  n,  ii,  614, 
615  n;  discord  in  his  Society,  639; 
accuses  Tulk  of  heresy,  and  in  turn 
is  accused  hiinself,  642  ;  his  contro- 
Tersy  with  Mason,  643 ;  Spirits  rap 
in  his  study,  645. 

Noorthouck,  ii,  574. 

Nordberg's  History  of  CharUs  XIL,  i, 
48  n. 

Nordenskjold,  Augustus,  his  list  of 
Swedenborg's  Bibles,  ii,  344  n;  ex- 
pelled from  the  Eastcheap  Jerusalem , 
603. 

North,  correspondence  of,  ii.  208. 

Nourse,  London  bookseller,  i,  243, 247, 
313,  314. 

Nuns  after  death,  ii,  360. 

Oberldt,  on  the  order  of  the  Heavens, 
i,  418;  attests  Swedenborg's  ex- 
perience, ii,  646. 

OhaervadonM  and  Ducoveries  respecting 
Iron  and  Fire^  i,  64,  66. 

Oetinger,  Bishop  of  Murrhard,  trans- 
lates Swedenborg  into  German,  ii, 
333;  corresponds  with  Swedenborg, 
333,  and  forbidden  to  entertain  him, 
334;  has  many  doubts  about  the 
new  doctrine,  335. 

Okely,  Bey.  Francis,  confirms  Brock- 
mer  and  Mathesius,  i,  327,  228  n; 


visits  Swedenborg  and  writes  to 
Wesley,  ii,  582. 

Oliphaut,  Mrs.,  i,  370  n,  372  n;  ii, 
142  n;  her  Sakm  Chapel  a  fair  pic* 
ture  of  a  Swedenborgian  congrega- 
tion, 638. 

Olofsohn,  Olof;  death  foretold  by 
Swedenborg,  ii,  75. 

Oldenburg,  Slings  of  the  House  of, 
in  Heaven,  ii,  508. 

Omnipotence  and  Omnipresence  of  Gk>d, 
ii,  536-540. 

Opera  PhUosaphicaet  MineraUay  printed 
at  Leipsic,  i,  79;  cost  defrayed  by 
Duke  of  Brunswick,  82 ;  three  folios 
— two  devoted  to  iron  and  copper, 
and  one  to  philosophy,  84 ;  publica- 
tion of  trade  secrets  defended,  83 ; 
account  of  the  Frineipia,  84-97; 
placed  in  the  Index  Expurgatorius^ 
119;  metallurgical  parts  reprinted 
and  their  merits  confessed,  175. 

Opie,  painter,  ii,  592. 

Oppoeites  excite  sensation,  i,  486 ;  ii, 
565. 

Order,  pervades  the  Universe,  i,  127 ; 
God  is  Order,  and  He  cannot  act 
against  Himself,  ii,  297,  536,  542. 

Orlov,  Count,  ii,  87. 

Oronoskull,  ii,  88. 

Painb,  Thomas,  ii,  18, 168. 
Palmerston,  on  dirt,  ii,  554. 
Pantheism,  an  execrable   heresy,  ii, 

199;   reason  shrinks  from  it  with 

horror,  258. 
Papke,  i,  40. 
Paris,  Swedenborg  lives  there  a  year, 

1712,  i,  33;    revisited  for  eighteen 

months,   1736,   116;    a   mysterious 

visit,  17C9,  ii,  447,  459. 
Paris,  the  Abb6,  ii,  520. 
Parker,  Theodore,  on  Swedenborgians, 

ii,  651,  659. 
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rMcal,  ii,  74. 

rasfliTQ?  And  Actives,  I,  90. 

Pftton,  J,  Noel,  n,  630. 

Patriot  ism,  li,  158  7?. 

Pnul,  St.,  in  Cheapside,  i,  391,  /ilso  ii, 
93 ;  8wcdenborg'§  md  experience  of 
him,  391-393;  explanation  of  liia 
character,  ii,  280;  hh  EpistleR  no 
part  of  tlie  Word,  53  ;  not  once  cited 
in  Arrana  C^aelettia  or  Apocalypse 
Erplained^  323  j  Sw<ylenhor|j  ex* 
pUins  the  omission,  32  4-326  ;  bcjrinB 
to  qnote  him,  129,  144  n,  323  ;  »polto 
with  him  r  whole  year,  334:  gives 
him  toothache,  338 ;  among  the  Lcwt^ 
658,  6G4. 

Panl,  St.,  on  Society  as  a  Man,  i,  423 ; 
on  the.  relation  of  Womnn  in  Mnn, 
ii,  36H  J  thrice  on  one  Snnday^  326  n^ 

Pegaans,  ii,  52, 

Penn,  William,  i,  388. 

Penny,  Stephen,  i,  SU.  ii,  478;  rends 
ArfMna  dfUstia,  i,  312  ;  writen  to 
Williiim  I^w,  320, 

Percy,  Dr.,  nn  Swedenhorg  a»  a  mo- 
tftllargiflti  1,  175. 

Permiflsion,  Laws  of,  ii,  269. 

Person,  the  Lord  not  loved  as  to,  i, 
425,  ii,  169;  Angela  think  abstract- 
edly from  Peraon,  li,  133,  l<i9. 

Personality,  our  ^enfle  of^  derived  from 
God,  i,  333,  426,  602,  ii,  112,  239- 

Peter  the  Great  and  the  RnaBianK,  ii^ 
9L 

Peter  III,,  Swedenborg  finnoimccs  his 
death  in  Auisterdam,  ii,  87, 

Peter's  Keye.  ii,  32  L 

Peter,  8t,,  contemned  by  Bt.  Paul, 
i,  393;  Tiaits  Swodenhorg,  ii,  93, 
679. 

Phill^pSf  James,  Quaker  bookseller,  ii^ 
692. 

Phrenology,  i,  299,  li,  336,  290,401, 
5i3* 


Pliysiognoniy  practisud  by  Angela^  I, 
410. 

Piotism  in  Sweden,  i,  11,  12,  71. 

Piety,  aflsocioted  with  vice,  i,  299; 
difficult,  479;  in  some  forma  mis- 
chievoua,  482;  Icadi  away  /row 
Heft  Yen  a  a  much  aa  it  H  commonly 
bt'h'oved  to  lead  to  it,  4ft5 ;  defined, 
ii,  30  ;  itb  duties,  162. 

Pindar,  Peter,  ii,  592. 

Pitman,  Isaac,  ii,  641. 

PlanelB  antithtir  B^ople  (Be  Telbmhut, 
etc.),  reviewed,  i,  606-533;  credibility 
of  the  talfs,  ii,  664. 

Plants,  aeven,  horn  from  the  Sun,  i, 
1 60 ;  the  seven thahnardly  enppof  &d  to 
be  Uranns,  160  n,  518. 

Plants,  created,  i,  162;  Animals  cre- 
ated from  by  Spiritual  fe>un,  163, 

Poet's  function  defined,  ii,  662. 

Points,  produced  iinniedifltely  from  the 
Infinite,  and  the  beginning  of  Crea- 
tion, i,  SO;  their  wonderful  qnali-  | 
ties,  92,  93 ;  compose  the  first  enb- 
stancc,  128;  the  theory  repudiated, 
94,95;  ii,  216. 

Polhcm,  Chistopher,  i,  39  j  introduced 
to  Swedenborg,  47  ;  takes  him  to 
see  CliarlcB  XII.,  48;  dies  and 
witnesses  his  funeral  thronfjb 
Bwedenborg'fl  eyes,  393  ;  his  sad 
state,  394. 

Pol  be  m,  Emerentia,  would  not  marry 
Swede nljorg^  i,  52  ;  he  confesses  she 
would  ntit  have  him,  121  ;  appcftft'i 
to  him  after  death,  U,500. 

Polonius,  i,  182. 

Polygamy,  favoured  by  men,  ii,  392  ; 
cannot  co-exist  with  Chnstianity, 
396  ;  why  allowed  among  Jews  and 
Mahometans,  279,  S97  ;  Africans  on, 
482. 

Pombal,  ii,  426. 

Popery,  Swedenborg'a  indictment  of. 
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ii,  9 ;  denoanced  by  him  in  the  Diet, 
81  ;  originated  in  Self  Love,  279- 
280. 

Popes  gorerned  by  Sirens,  ii,  451. 

Poppin*s  Court,  London,  i,  382,  ii, 
80911,581. 

Porteons,  Bishop,  on  George  II.,  ii, 
307 ;  finds  no  harm  in  Clowes,  597. 

Porthan,  ii,  346  n. 

Portagnese  Jews,  ii,  99. 

Poverty,  dangerous  as  riches,  i,  480; 
evil  character  of  many  Poor,  483. 

Powers,  Hiram,  ii,  641. 

Prague,  i,  78. 

Prayer,  i,  116;  effects  nothing  unless 
AS  means  to  reformation,  303  ;  the 
Lord  has  no  need  of:  He  desires  it 
fur  Man's  sake,  ii,  30,  168;  is  con- 
verse with  God,  162. 

Prayer  Book  and  belief,  ii,  176. 

Predestination,  misuse  of  the  word, 
ii,  295 ;  a  horrible  doctrine,  551. 

Pre- Established  Harmony,  ii,  460 ; 
described  by  Mr.  Lewes,  461  ; 
Swedenborg's  dissent  from,  462. 

Pride,  of  independence  a  deadly 
delusion,  i,  169;  the  mother  evil  of 
human  nature,  333. 

Priestley,     Dr.,     criticises     Sweden- 
borg^ianism,   ii,   606  ;  answered  by 
Hindmarsh,  607. 
Prince's     Square     Chapel,     London, 

Swedenborg's  tomb,  ii,  588. 
Principia^  or  the  Fir$t  Principles  of 
Natural  Thingg^  being  New  Attempts 
towards  a  philosophical  explanation 
of  the  Elementary  World  reviewed, 
i,  84 ;  renunciation  of  its  theory  of 
Creation,  ii,  527-528;  notes  on  it, 
215,  423,  662,  665. 
Profanation,  the  most  dreadful  of 
calamities,  i,  367;  various  degrees 
of,  ii,  267 ;  fearful  lot  of  profaners, 
268. 


Protestantism,  Paul  its  favourite,  ii, 
326 ;  inherits  the  ascetic  curse,  374 ; 
its  doctrine  identical  witli  Catholi- 
cism before  the  Reformation,  ex- 
cepting the  conjunction  of  Faith 
with  Good  Works,  427  ;  and  gains  no 
entrance  to  the  Understanding,  430; 
the  dogmas  it  shares  with  Catho- 
licism deeply  erroneous,  431 ;  three 
gods  worshipped,  431 ;  Adam's  sin 
and  Christ's  atonement,  4S1  ;  im- 
policy of  Swedenborg's  attacks 
upon,  434,  669. 

Proud,  Joseph,  a  Baptist  turned  8  weden- 
borgian,  ii,  605 ;  temple  built  for  him 
in  Birmingham,  606 ;  goes  to  London 
and  draws  great  crowds ;  607  ;  chapel 
described  by  Southey,  625;  has  a 
thousand  hearers,  635;  Sydney  Smith 
covets  his  pulpit,  608 ;  popularity 
declines,  609;  his  character,  609; 
attacks  Clowes,  609. 

Providence^  Divine^  {De  Divina  Pro- 
viilentia)y  reviewed,  ii,  237-299. 

Providence,  Divine,  universal,  general, 
special,  i,  275-278,  304  ;  unless 
particular  could  not  be  universal,  ii, 
264 ;  talk  about  a  general  providence 
atheistic,  264. 

Providence,  Divine,  has  for  its  end 
Man's  happiness — a  Heaven  out  of 
tlie  Human  Race,  ii,  41,  242 ;  has 
respect  to  what  is  infinite  and  eternal 
in  all  operations,  244;  equally  with 
wicked  and  g<K>d,  286  ;  charges 
neither  with  evil  nor  good,  i,  307,  ii, 
289 ;  pursues  human  salvation  under 
all  circumstances,  ii,  297 ;  moved  in 
all  things  by  pure  mercy,  298. 

Providence,  Divine,  ^ret  laws  of,  now 
to  be  revealed,  ii,  242 ;  Man  should 
act  from  liberty  according  to  reason, 
245;  he  should  remove  evils  as  sins 
from  his  external,  whilst  the  Lord 
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removes  them  from  his  iDtemalf  24B ; 
he  should  not  be  outwardly  forced 
but  should  inwardly  force  hi ra self, 
251 ;  shonld  be  taught  by  the  Word 
as  from  hiniself,  257  ;  should  not  feel 
the  Lord's  hand,  but  should  know 
and  acknowledge  it,  200 ;  the  Lord 
always  hidea  nimself,  261 ;  a  division 
clearly  made  between  Good  or 
Heaven  and  Evil  nr  Hidl,  2GG ;  I^ws 
of  Pcrmisfiion,  2*19;  Biblrcal  diffi- 
culties concerningj  270 ;  worldly 
difficulties,  271 ;  Swedenborgian  difli- 
cultit;s,  283. 

Provfj,  Peter,  i,  230,  ii,  330  n,  576% 
581  n,  582  n,  588  w,  599. 

Prudence,  derived  from  Self-LoTe  ii 
nothing,  ii,  261  ;  true  Prudence  is  the 
Divine  Wisdom  under  the  limits  of 
the  Man's  Understanding,  262  ;  the 
Evil  CAnnot  bt'lieru  I^ruilcnce  is  from 
God,  263  ;  they  ascribe  to  Prudeiuse 
and  Nature  the  rule  of  tho  Univer«ej 
263 ;  if  they  afFttet  piety  they  say 
Providence  is  only  general,  264  \  the 
Prudence  of  Self- Love  appropriates 
both  Good  and  Evil^  289. 

Psychology  revealed  in  Physiology,  ii, 
227,  230,  364,  467. 

Publius  Syrus  Mimus,  i,  30. 

riiffeiidorf,i,  3. 

Fanishmcnts  never  iniicted  after  death 
for  deeds  done  on  Earth,  i,  411. 

Ptirgator)",  or  the  World  of  Spirits,  i, 
414 ;  no  change  poesible  after  death 
and  why,  478, 

QtTAX£JtB,  as  martyrs,  i,  301  ;  their 
mysteries  and  atrocities,  385-388  ; 
notes  upon,  ii,  583,  592 »  020,  G21, 
637  n,  664. 

RsiADKRa,  Swedenborg's  cJasnification 
of  bis,  ii,  532. 


R«d  correBponds  to  Lore,  ii,  229, 

Redemption,  how  the  Lord  effected,  U, 
105:  consummated,  not  compriaedf 
in  cmcifixioii,  107,  540-543* 

Eeformation,  follows  Kepentance  and 
precedes  Regeneration,  ii^  668  ; 
effected  by  tniths,  569. 

Regeneration,  quaUtj  of  the  Unre- 
gcnerate,  ti,  66D ;  is  the  subversion 
of  Self- Love  to  I^ove  of  the  Lord 
and  the  Neighbour,  ii,  35;  effected 
hy  the  manifestation  of  Evil  and  its 
rejection  as  Sin,  146,  283 ;  assumes 
two  forces,  147, 256 ;  Evils  must  first 
be  cant  out  ere  Good  is  done,  153; 
bow  the  fight  goes  on  and  Man 
transform cd  frtim  Devil  to  Angel, 
147,  257  ;  the  process  continued  to 
eternity,  and  differs  in  each  indi- 
vidual, 560  J  Mao's  share  in  it  wholly 
external,  and  without  merit :  accom* 
plished  by  the  Lord,  149,  249,  639 ; 
impossible  without  Remaiug,  IBS- 
ISO  ;  cannot  be  enforced  from  with- 
out, thus  not  hy  sickness,  nor  oUier 
modes  of  constraint,  253-255;  in- 
stantaneous salvation  impossible, 
298 ;  Kegenenition  described  hy  an 
Angel,  i,  441 ;  not  diffictitt  to  q^malify 
for  Heaven,  479,  and  as  easy  for  the 
Rich  as  the  Poor,  482  ;  better  never 
enter  the  regenerate  life  than  turn 
back,  ii,  268. 

Reid,  i,  176. 

Keid,  W.  H.,  attacks  Swedonborgions, 
ii,  626. 

Religions,  salvation  possible  under  alt, 
ii,  276 ;  use  of  divers,  277. 

Remains,  the  germs  of  Goottness 
whereby  Regeneration  is  effected,  ii, 
186-190. 

Repentance,  the  confession  and  hatred 
of  sin,  ii,  34  ;  he  who  lives  in  charity 
repent*  daily,  34  ;  the  beginning  of 
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.  tlie  Church  in  Man,  554 ;  effected 
by  Belf-ezamination,  which  is  pain- 
fal,  and  difficult  for  Protestants,  554- 
557;  use  of  anricolar  confession, 
558. 

Respiration,  coincident  with  thought, 
i,  124,  139;  the  Blood  nourished 
from  effluvia  inhaled,  ii,  232  ;  of  the 
Good  and  Evil  differs,  233. 

Respiration,  Swedenborg's  peculiar,  i, 
139,  195,  263. 

Respiration,  Internal,  of  the  Adamites, 
i,  330,  who  were  destroyed  by  its 
derangement,  336 ;  prevails  in  Mars, 
511. 

Resurrection,  none  of  the  flesh,  i,  144, 
407,  ii,  38 ;  the  Saviour's  altogether 
diverse  from  Man's,  i,  371,  ii,  110. 

Revelation,  its  office  to  correct  the 
illusions  of  sensation,  ii,  237,  262, 
667;  saves  us  from  atheism,  258; 
effected  in  the  least  oppressive  forms, 
259. 

Rich,  enter  Heaven  as  easily  as  Poor, 
i,  482 ;  meaning  of  in  Scriptures,  483. 

Ritualism  and  Fetishism,  ii,  652. 

Robsahm,  Director  of  the  Bank  of 
Stockholm,  i,  122  n;  on  Sweden- 
borg's  mistress,  122 ;  account  of  the 
beginning  of  his  visions,  243 ;  an 
execution,  403;  a  young  man  goes 
to  kill  Swedenborg,  ii,  496;  their 
last  farewell,  501 ;  sundry  anecdotes, 
etc.,  ii,  75,  76,  77,  78,  84,  88  n,  331, 
338,  342,  353. 

Robinson,  George,  expelled  from  the 
Eastcheap  Jerusalem,  ii,  603. 

Robinson,  Thomas,  his  illustrations  of 
Swedenborgian  character,  ii,  640. 

Rome,  visited  by  Swedenborg,  i,  119 ; 
Babylon  of  Apocalypse,  ii,  9. 

Rotterdam  fair,  i,  114. 

Rosen,  Dr.,  ii,  488,  493. 

Rothcry,  Mrs.  M.  C.  Hume,  ii,  641. 


Rousseau,  i,  380,  ii,  18. 

Rules  of  Life,  Swedenborg's,  ii,  80. 

Ruling  Love,  determines  character,  i, 

406,  478  ;  its  operation  in  the  World 

of  Spirits,  408,  412. 
Russia,  Swedenborgians  in,  ii,  646. 
Russians,  Elizabeth  presides  over  th^r 

best  society,  ii,  89 ;  their  character, 

91. 
Ruysch,  i,  125. 

Saints,  venerated,  not  worshipped,  I, 
117  ;  their  sad  case  after  death,  484- 
485 ;  their  invocation  vain,  li,  454 ; 
Clement  XII.  found  only  two  in 
Heaveii,  454. 

Salem  CKapeL,  a  good  picture  of  a 
Swedenborgian  congregation,  ii,  638. 

Salmon,  J.  W.,  ii,  593,  605. 

Salt,  derived  from  Water  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Mineral  Kingdom, 
i,  92 ;  a  cube  of  Salt  the  centre  of 
each  red  blood  globule,  135;  an 
essay  on  Salt  and  its  properties, 
136-138. 

Salvation,  the  subjection  of  Self- Love 
to  Brotherly  Love,  ii,  106 ;  effected 
by  the  Lord  internally  and  by  Man 
externally,  149,  250 ;  cannot  be  en- 
forced, 253 ;  accomplished  in  the 
manifestation  and  removal  of  evil, 
283 ;  constantly  pursued  by  the  Lord, 
297 ;  instantaneous  impossible,  298. 

Sameness  exists  nowhere  in  the  Uni- 
verse, i,  277,  416. 

Sandel,  Samuel,  authority  for  Sweden- 
borg's Rules  of  Life,  ii,  80 ;  told  by 
Swedenborg  that  he  wrote  to  dicta- 
tion, 510 ;  pronounces  Swedenborg's 
Eulogium  in  the  Hall  of  Nobles,  589. 

Sara  Greta  is  shewn  an  Angel,  ii,  665. 

Satan ,  no  single  Spirit  so  called:  Satans 
appear  pale  and  livid  like  corpses,  i, 
497. 
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^^H             Satamdescnbed,  !,  5tG. 

on  Earth,  Ii,  133 ;  bow  they  conjoin 

^^H             Saxe-Cobar^'SialfeUlt,  a  Prince  of,    , 

Angels  and  Men  with  the  Lord,  181» 

^^^H                  mi!«;sing,  W,  521. 

259. 

^^1              Saxony,  Elector  of,  if,  438. 

Scriver*s  TWamrt  for  S&ub,  i,  3,  72  it. 

^^H             BohaddiUjGod^worBlitpped  by  Abraham  1 

Self- Examination,  i,  481 ;  ii,  34,  43^- 

^B 

437,  554-558. 

^^H              Bcbeler,  Dr.  An^sttiB,  ii,  420, 

Self- Love,  indncea  thick  darkness  as  to 

^^B             Scbercr,  ii,  74,  75n. 

heavenly  things,  i,  4*tl  ;  absorbent^ 

^^m             ScberingBScm,  i,  197. 

a  kill'joy,  453  ;  ia  Hell,  486. 

^^M             Schmidt,  Sebastian,  i.  5. 

Semen,  misuse  of  the  word,  ii,  353. 

^^H              Scbmidins,  Bwedetiborg'R   band-book, 

SenecA,  i,  30;  ii,  135,  138. 

^H                 ii,  344. 

Seniff.  i,  221,                                               ^M 
Sensation,  of  independence  an  illosion,   W 

^^1              Scots,  in  Cbanty,  li,  55;    tbdr  poor 

^H                 aiTinity,  4^5. 

i,  169;  ii,  533  ;  represented  by  the 

^^H              Bcott,  8ftinnel,  on  Hartley,  if,  pO?  it. 

Serpent,   i,    335;   an    inversion    of 

^^K              JScriptnrr,     Doctrine    of    the     Sacred 

reality,  ii,  160,  239.  293;  excited  by 

^^^^^H           ( Dodnna    Nova:     Hitrotol^mcs    de 

opposites,  i,  4«6t  ii,  56&. 

^^^^V           8?r{ptura  Sacra  J,  revietceJ,  ti,  118- 

Series  and  Degrees  pervade  the  Uni- 

^^m 

Terse,  i,  127;  six  series  ia  Creation, 

^^H              ScrfpttireR,  tbc  Sacred,  witliont  tbem 

128-129. 

^^H                  we  should  know  nothing  of  the  Lord 

Servants,   Henry,   ii,  578,   60O;    ex- 

^^^K          orHp4iven  and  Oell,  ii.  40,  135;  all 

pelled  from  the  Eastcbeap  Jerusalem, 

^^^^H           treat   of  the  Lord,   103-104;   are  a 

603;    on  llindmarsb's  indifferencoi 

^^^^H           map  of  God,  107;  were  dictated  by   ! 

Sox  survives  death,  i,  436  ;  ii,  357.          " 

^^^^^H          JehoTati  and  arc   preserved   in  itn- 

^^^^H          maculate  perfection,  118,  119,  121, 

Sexual  Love,  originates  in  Woman, 

^^^^H           544,  545;  GontAin   a  Bpintua]   m\d 

ii,  374  J  dissipated  by  gratification. 

^^^^H           Celestial  sense,  i,  326,  363 ;  exi»tonco 

377 ;  sifnulatcs  C\jtijugal,  382. 

^^^^^H           of  these  Senses  hitherto  unknown,  ii, 

Sexmdity  of  Pknta,  denied  by  Sweden- 

^^^^H           123 ;  a  dtsercte  degree  betwcon  each   | 

borg,  ii,  351  ;   his  misconception   of 

^^^^H          Sense,  212 ;  compared  to  a  garden, 

the  matter,  352. 

^^^^H            130;  to   an   abyss  of  wisdom,  546; 

Shakspere,  i,  182,  411  n,  460;  ii,  141, 

^^^^H           who  jthmo  cfin  perceive  the  interior 

662,  67  L 

^^^^H           8cnF:es,  40,  129;  hooks  of  tbe  Bible 

Shape  and  Form,  not  to  be  confounded* 

^^^^H           which  con  fain  inner  Senses,  ii,  52, 

i,  421. 

^^^^^H          and  wbich  do  not|  53  [  rensoningn  of 

Sharp,  William,  ii,  599,  618. 

^^^^^H           the  Natural  Man  on  the  style  of  the 

Shearsraith,  Richard,  ii,  574,  575,  576, 

^^^^^1           Scriptures,  121  ;  tbe  internal  Sense 

678,  579. 

^^^^H          reTenle<i    for  bis   conTerslon,   122 ; 

Shorn,  signifies  true  internal  worship, 

^^^^^H           why  Jemsh  history  was  ebosen  for 

i,  342. 

^^^^H           tbe  Word,  139;  mnst  be  interpreted   ! 

Shoe,  discnssion  whether  a  certain  shoe 

^^^^^           by  Doctrine,  125. 

would  fit  a  certiun  foot,  i,  256.            ^J 

^^H             Scriptures,  Baored,  m  Heaven,  f,  463, 

Shorty  Dr.,  ii,  591  n.                                 ^| 

^^^^^^         465;  how  tbey  dijfer  from  the  same 

Shylock  deified,  ii.  432.                          ^M 
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fliblj,  Manoah,  ii,  600;  on  Hind- 
monh's  expulsion  fVom  Eastcheap, 
603  ;  on  the  number  of  Sweden- 
borgian  Clergy,  622  n;  disapproves 
of  public  wrangling,  627 ;  on  Sweden- 
borgianism  in  London  in  1805,  635. 

SicknesB,  no  one  reformed  in,  ii,  255. 

Sigismund,  King,  ii,  82. 

Sins,  repressed  by  Self-Love  still  re- 
tained, ii,  145;  shunning  Evils  as 
Sins  the  very  essence  of  the  Christian 
Religion,  146  ;  Sins  can  only  be  re- 
sisted from  Gfoodness,  147;  until 
cast  out  no  Qood  can  be  done,  153 ; 
method  of  the  conqnest  of  Evil,  249- 
250;  Protestant  notions  about  Sin, 
654;  Henry  James  on  glib  con- 
fession, 555;  a  wholesale  confession 
in  the  Spiritual  World,  555. 

Sirens,  infest  Swedenborg,  i,  304; 
govern  Popes,  ii,  451. 

Sixtus  v.,  ii,  452. 

Sloane,  Sir  Hans,  i,  247 ;  Swendenborg 
converses  with  him  on  the  co- 
operation of  Nature  and  Spirit,  ii, 
225. 

Smith,  Dr.,  i,  222,  223;  Swedenborg 
committed  to  his  care,  224,  241 ;  ii, 
574  n. 

Smith,  Samuel,  ii,  585,  593,  601,  602. 

Smith,  Southwood,  ii,  234. 

Smith,  Sydney,  on  the  equality  of  the 
sexes,  ii,  363;  covets  Prood's  Chapel, 
608. 

Smithson,  J.  H.,  ii,  647  n. 

Snuff,  taken  profusely  by  Swedenborg, 
ii,  578. 

Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel,  i,  317. 

Societies  of  Heaven,  innumerable,  i, 
414 ;  similarity  of  character  the  law 
of  their  association,  414 ;  few  Angels 
venture  beyond  their  Society,  415 ; 
possess  a  common  physiognomy,  416. 


SocieUes  of  Hell,  [numerons  as  those 
of  Heaven,  i,  486 ;  each  a  Monster, 
488. 

Socinianism,  repudiated  by  Sweden- 
borg with  horror,  ii,  489,  542. 

Solander,  Dr.,  ii,  588. 

Soldier,  the,  who  acts  fit>m  Charity, 
ii,  160, 

Solidarity  of  Humanity,  ii,  4,  5,  130, 
138,  220,  291. 

Solifidianism,  exposed  and  derided,  ii, 
321. 

Sonstadt,  Edward,  ii,  641. 

Sorbonne,  a  theological  debate  there, 
i,  117. 

Soul,  derived  from  one*s  father,  i,  1, 
147,  ii,  103,  353 ;  Aristotle  cited  in 
proof,  148  n ;  its  laws  fixed  and 
orderly  as  those  of  mechanics,  86 ; 
possesses  no  intuitive  knowledge, 
88 ;  Mechanitm  of  Intercourte  between 
Soul  and  Body  reviewed,  105*109  ; 
the  Soul  being  finite  is  extended,  105 ; 
is  a  constituent  of  the  Body,  106, 
108 ;  dwells  in  the  Brain,  106 ;  is  an 
immortal  machine,  123, 131 ;  Sweden- 
borg resolves  to  find  it  by  dissection, 
123,  129,  131,  149-150;  treatise  on 
the  Soul,  127 ;  fancies  he  has  found 
it  in  Animal  Spirits,  132-133;  con- 
cludes Animal  Spirits  are  its  organ, 
140 ;  defines  it  as  a  fluid  most 
absolute,  141 ;  it  eludes  him,  but  he 
will  not  abandon  the  quest,  142,  149; 
decides  that  it  does  not  live  of  itself, 
but  by  God's  presence,  143 ;  See,  ii, 
113,  465;  that  it  is  not  material,  i, 
151 ;  two  ways  of  approaching  it — 
the  analytic  and  synthetic,  152;  it 
lives  by  God,  but  the  manner  of  His 
conjunction  therewith  unknowable, 
146-147. 
8ovl^  Intercouree  hetween^  and  Body, 
reviewed,  ii,  460-477. 
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^^H            8(nit1i,  tbo,  its  oorrespotidencei  u,  208. 

A  Couple  from  Eden  ...            404 

^^m            Boatbej,  his  Life  of  Wesley,  i^  384 ; 

A  Disc  nasi  on  on  Influx    ...       467 

^^H                visits  Frond's  Chapel,  ii,  625 ;  on  the 

Why    iSwedcnborg    tamed 

^^m                Gmnd  Mah,  626. 

Theologian    ...         „•            472 

^^B            8pftce,  in  the  Spiritual  World,  i,  260| 

Abiiut  Familiar  Spirits     ...       512      h 

^V 

A  Great  Sinner             ...             555     ^H 

^^H            Space  and  Ttme,  confined  to  Nature, 

Spiritual  World,  intimately  related  to 

^^^B                li,  133;  tiulte  Aiid  begnn  with  Crea- 

the  Natural,  i,  259,  368,  38r>;  to  out- 

^^m               tioo,  206,  ^2533. 

ward    view    altogether    similar    to 

^H            SpencG,  William,  ii,  599. 

the  Natural,  ii,  217  ;   its  phenomena 

^^H            Specimen  of  Chemistry^  by  Sweden- 

reSect  the  minds  of  its  inhabitants, 

^^1                borg,  i,  64. 

i,  261,  431,  ii,  386;  is  the  realm  of 

^^m             Spinoza,  il,  98,  99,  46 L 

illusions,  1,  168,  197  »t;  532,  ii,  663, 

^^H            «Sptiii$ters,  after  death,  li,  3{>0f 

S|ioutaneous  GeueratioD.  ii,  224,  673. 

^^^H             Spiral,    motion  an  ev urinating,  i,   89; 

Springer,  Swedish  Consul  in  London, 

^^H                the  white  blood  moves  apirally,  140; 

if  233  i  reminiscences  of  Swodonborg, 

^^H                a  spiral  dance,  166. 

ii,  328-331 ;  on  his  diet,  576  n.              ^m 

^^M             spiritual  Chrintianitt^f  by  C.  A.  Tnlk, 

Spurgin,  Dr.»  ii,  589.                                   ^H 

^H 

Stahlbummer,  ii,  6-1.                                     ^^M 

^^^B             Spiritual  Diarifj  Sweden  borg'Si  com- 

Stanislaus,  King,  li^  424,  519.                    ^| 

^^^1                munced,  i,  289;  edited  aud  printed 

Stanley,  Dean,  on  the  Bible  and  Koran,    ^M 

^^1                by   Tafel,    289    ft}   described,  with 

ii,  120.                                                    ^1 

^^B                 €xtrAGts,  289-309. 

Stars,  cause  of  dimness  and  dlsappeiLr-           J 

^^H             Spiritualism   as    rektcd    to    Sweden- 

ance,  i,  159  ji.                                                1 

^^H                  borgiantBm,  ii,  644. 

Stenches,  Devils  enjoy,  i,  413,  ii,  233,     ^J 

^^H             Spiritual  KiDgdom  of  Heaven,  i,  417. 

^M 

^^H             Spiritual  Sense  of  the  Scriptorea,  i»  363  - 

Stilling,  Jung,  ii,  87,  91,  93  n.                   ^B 

^^H                  365,  ii,  123  ;  who  alone  can  perceive 

Stockholm,  fire  seen  at  from  Gottenhurg,           1 

^^H                 it.  129;  why  not  revealed  before,  1 39 ; 

ii,  61  ;  k^anty  of  ita  site,  336.                      1 

^^H                 how   realized,    639;    the    Mystical 

Strutt,  C.  E.,  translator  of  Swedenborg,          J 

^^H                 Senses  of  Fathers  and  Schoolmen, 

^M 

^H 

Stmtt,  Mrs.  E.,  ii,  641.                             " 

^^^B             Spiritual    Stories,    otherwise    Memo* 

Substance  and  Form— Love  the  first 

^^m                 rubilia,    ii,    313,   523  ;    printed    by 

and  Truth  the  second,  ii,  197  ;  God 

^^^L                command  of  the  Lord,  571  — 

is  essential  Substance  and  Fofm,  198, 

^^^^K            A  Sham  aud  a  True  Chris- 

215,  238,  627,  531. 

^^^^1                 tian         ii,  184 

Sun,  the,  speculations  of  Swedenborg 

^^^^H             A  IVopbecy  fulfilled  in  Bwe- 

abont,  i,  62;   consists  of  Points  of 

^^^^^H                  detiborg         ...         ,,.             313 

Force,  92,   128;   how  Earths  wore 

^^^^H             An  Old  Mitn  in  a  Cave     ...       315 

born  from  him,  92,  158-161 ;  creates 

^^^^H            A  Couple  of  Sollfidians             317 

the  Vegetable    Kingdom,    162 ;    in- 

^^^^^H            An  Assembly  of  Wiseacres      3t9 

feriority  to  the  Spiritual  Sun,  262  ; 

^^^^1             Peter's  Keys 321 

is  pure  fire,  i,  520,  it,  218;  consists 

^^^^^B            A  Wedding  in  Heaven    ...      354 

of  created  snbatancea  whose  activity 

1 
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produces  fire,  ii,  21dfi;  how  he  co- 
operates with  the  Spiritual  San,  220, 
221. 

Sun,  the  Spmtutlj  first  indicated,  i, 
147  ;  ftccurately  described,  16"2  ;  cre- 
ates Animala  firora  Plants,  163  ;  Uni- 
Terse  depends  on  it,  261 -262 ;  appears 
to  each  Anprel  according  to  his  re- 
ception of  the  Lord,  42^5,  «,208;  the 
csetitre  of  gravity  in  Heaven,  i^  427  ; 
its  heat  and  light  pervert pd  in  Hell, 
494-495 ;  shines  on  the  internals  of 
good  Men,  il^  23,  208 ;  in  the  origin 
of  rital  hent,  228  j  is  seen  by  8weden- 
horg,  207  J  it  is  from  0<k1,  but  is  not 
God,  209,  2 16 ;  by  it  He  produced  and 
Bii3tain<f  the  Spiritual  World,  and  all 
Suns  and  Plan  eta,  216,  219,  534;  by 
it  He  is  omnipresent,  5;^8. 

Sapper»  the  Holy,  its  correspondence 
and  uses*  it,  37,  563. 

Bvedljerg,  Albrecht,  eldest  hrothcr  of 
Swedeoborg,  bom,  i,  G  j  dies,  17. 

Svedberg,  Eliezer,  hrotber  of  Sweden- 
borg,  bom  1689,  dies  1711,  i,  74; 
appears  in  vision  to  Sweden borg, 
216. 

gvedberg  Family,  enumerated,  i,  45^ 
47,  74;  ennobled  and  the  name 
changed  to  Swedenhorg,  58. 

Svodhorg,  Jesper,  father  of  Sweden- 
horg,  horn  1653,  i,  1;  character  of 
his  parent  a,  1 ;  escapes  from  drown- 
ing, is  destined  for  the  pulpit,  and 
sent  to  UpsoJa  and  Lund,  2 ;  has  a 
vision,  hears  celestial  nausic,  and  is 
direcrted  in  his  studies  by  an  Angel, 
3;  servea  as  tutor,  prints  a  sermon, 
and  is  appointed  Chaplain  to  the 
King's  Life  Guards,  4 ;  marries  and 
goes  traToUing,  5 ;  returns  and  finds 
a  son,  6;  pleases  the  King,  7 ;  another 
son  born^  and  named  Emanuel,  S  ; 
promoted  by  the  King  to  various 


offices,    U;    revises  Swedish    Bible, 

II  ;  bringB  out  a  new  Psalter,  12; 
namos  of  his  children,  13 ;  death  of 
hia  wife,  and  son  Albrecht,  17; 
denounced  as  a  Papist  on  account  of 
their  epitaph,  18;  a  short  courtship 
anda  fl43Gond  marriage,  19;  his  house- 
warming,  20 ;  his  btdd  conduct  before 
Charles  XIL,  20;  his  house  burnt, 
his  cry  for  help,  and  is  appointed 
Bishop  of  Skara,  22. 

Svedberg^  Jesper,  as  Bishop :  his  zeal » 
i,  23;  remonstrates  with  Charles 
XII.  on  the  taxation  of  the  Clergy, 
23 ;  hoaxed  by  an  Angel,  25 ;  casts 
out  devils  from  hi  a  maid  •servant, 
and  brings  a  female  convict  to  re- 
pentance, 25 ;  works  a  miraculous 
cure,  26;  his  tbeology,  discipline 
and  patronage,  26  ;  prinfs  a  Swedish 
griimtnar,  and  prepares  a  diotionary, 
28;  houiie  burnt  down,  and  outcry 
over  disaster,  33 ;  asks  the  King  for 
places  for  his  sons^  35;  house  rebuilt, 
35;  fancy  about  the  origin  of  the  lire, 
36 ;  &Eiks  the  King  again  for  a  po«t 
for  Emanuel,  36  ;  and  again ^  37 ;  and 
yet  again,  42 ;  also  to  ennoble  his 
sons  and  sons-in  Law,  43 ;  and  agaiiip 
47  ;  proposes  to  work  a  copper-mine, 
53;  visits  Charles  XIL,  53;  favoura 
absolute  monarchy,  68 ;  speech  in 
Diet,  59 ;  roH  gh  treatment  of  royalty, 
59;  his  third  marriage,  60  j  de» 
nounccd  in  Diet  for  pietism,  72 ; 
advice  to  a  Hon  returned  from  sea, 
73,  485;  his  house  again  burnt,  75; 
joy  in  his  9(m  Emanuel,  110;  auto* 
biography,  110;  death  and  funeral, 

III  ;  character,  112-113,  486;  leaves 
considerable  property,  113;  appears 
to  Emanuel  af^er  death,  205.  211, 
234,  306,  402. 

Bwammerdam,  ii,  352. 
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Swedoiti  SwvdonbwgUna  raro  In,  ii, 
647 

Swedenborg^,  Einiiniicl,  liis  gmnd^ 
fatlior  UnVsson,  i,  1 ;  birth,  and 
why  called  Ematiuel,  9]  UpfiiiljLf  tho 
homo  of  hiB  boyhood,  13;  youthftil 
Tneditjidoti9,  15;  peculiar  respiratirjn, 
17 ;  death  of  hia  mother  and  brother, 
17  ?  fiw t  esoays  In  anthorsbip,  30  ; 
goM  tfft veiling,  and  ptirUs  of  the 
TOpLgpf  do ;  lives  m  your  ht  England, 
81 ;  HolLind,  and  a  year  in  Paris, 
B3;  settles  at  GricfiJiralflo,  33;  his 
father  bega  Charles  XTI.  to  find  him 
employment,  35;  and  again  36;  and 
yet  again,  37  ;  detalU  bis  doings  to 
BenzcUiii^,  37 ;  list  of  bin  nch ernes, 
38  ;  another  letter  to  RenstelioH^  40 ; 
pubiifibcs  Fables  and  O ration,  41  ; 
return*  to  Sweden,  and  bis  father 
again  8tie»  for  employmoat,  42 ;  and 
again,  43 ;  ptthlieihes  Poems,  44  ;  hia 
projects  otimmcrcial  and  fscienttfic, 
46;  Btartfi  SMdalus  Hyperhoreu^t 
47 ;  introduced  to  Charles  XI I.  and 
appointed  Asseasor  of  Mines,  46  ; 
their  conversations,  49;  employed 
by  Charles  in  engine eriiig,  who 
stiggeitt  hia  marriage  to  Polhem^s 
daughter^  52 ;  writes  on  Tin-Plato 
and  pniposes  to  work  a  copper  mine, 
63  ;  letter  to  Bcnzelius  on  his  Father 
and  the  King,  54;  the  alego  of 
Frederichsliall,  65;  letter  to  Ben- 
selins  on  bis  relation  to  Charles,  55; 
ennobled  and  name  changed,  68; 
ecientiftc  pamphleteering,  60 ;  advo- 
cacy of  noTeltios,  and  speculations 
about  the  8un,  61 ;  griefs  and 
m«huioholy,  62 ;  goes  travelling 
with  Dr.  Hessel,  63;  geological 
ffpecaktions,  63  j  publishes  five 
books  at  Amsterdam,  64  j  hia  che- 
mistry, 64 ;  visits  mines  and  smelt- 


ing works,  67 ;  publishos  MuetOa^ 
imtmOhnervaiions,  67 ;  returns  home, 
69 ;  writes  on  the  Swedish  Currency, 
70 ;  docUnes  profeasorafaip  of  mathe* 
matics,  7 1 ;  Unge  nrgea  him  to  marry, 
74;  keeps  a  miatresa  instead,  75; 
goea  abroad,  visits  IVriin  and  Dres- 
deni  76 ;  meots  with  Wolf's  writings 
and  Wolf,  78,  79,  81 ;  pubiiab  PhUa- 
w&phieal  and  Mimrai  Work*  and 
Infimle^  79 ;  returns  to  Sweden,  82  ; 
resolves  to  discover  the  Soul,  109; 
bis  father's  death,  110  ;  goes  abroad 
to  study  Anatomy,  113;  reflections 
on  the  Dutch,  115;  occupations  in 
Paris,  116*118;  goes  to  Italy,  118; 
visits  RomOj  119;  trace  lost  of  bis 
goings,  120;  probable  occapation 
between  1736  and  1743,  121,124; 
pnblication  of  Eamomn  of  Animal 
Kin^doTtif  Animal  Kin^om,  and 
Worship  and  Love  of  Ood,  120,  243. 

In  his  CJutrucitr  as  SpiritwaUti, 

Premonitions  of  a  new  state,  I,  105; 
diBcoTery  of  his  Diary  by  Klemming, 
196;  leaves  gtoekholm  fiir  Amster- 
dam, 199 ;  visions,  anguish,  and 
bliss,  200-216;  leaves  Holland  for 
Tendon,  217;  lodges  in  Fetter  Lane, 
and  gets  among  the  Moravians,  219; 
Brockmer^s  account  uf  his  mental 
derangement,  220-225  ;  Jews  steal 
his  watch,  233 ;  his  shuddering  fita 
and  other  atfeclions,  284-241 ;  various 
accounts  of  the  opening  of  bis 
spiritual  sight,  244 ;  returns  to 
Stockholm,  248  ;  learns  Hebrew  and 
writes  Adversaria^  249 ;  retires  from 
Assessorship  on  full  pay,  249  ;  sails 
for  L<mdoo,and  coinmeiicos  tSpinttud 
Diartf^  280;  Armna  C<fh4iia  pub- 
Uahod,  310;  Lewis's  advertisement, 
314;   its  small  sale,  311,  313;  life 


divided  between  London  and  Stock - 
bolni,  382  ;  publishes  five  books  in 
London,  1758,  404  ;  di&ceniB  a  fira 
at  Stockholjn  from  Gotteoburgf  It, 
01 ;  helps  MiutAme  Marteviilo  to  find 
A  lost  receipt,  GS;  delivers  to  tbij 
Queen  of  Sweden  a  metssage  from 
her  deceased  brother,  65  f  detinea  to 
her  the  limit  of  bi«  spiritual  ac- 
quaintance, 67  ;  Kant's  jealDOsy  of 
Swedeoborg.  and  certification  of  his 
cb'irvoyance,  68  ;  foretells  a  man's 
death  on  the  morrow ^  75 ;  neglects 
church  going,  76 ;  reticence  on 
Bplrittml  matters,  77;  a  flowery 
Pfeaoher^  78;  plain  dealing  with 
Bishop  Hallenius,  78  ;  conduct  in 
the  Swedish  Diet,  79  ;  Rules  of  Life, 
60  J  supports  Hdpkeiif  and  glorifies 
Sweden,  SO ;  denoancea  Popery  and 
deipotUm,  81;  advocates  alliance 
with  France  in  preference  to  Eng- 
land, 83 1  opinions  on  the  Curroucy, 
83;  Hiipken's  eiitimate  of  bis  sup- 
porter, 84  ;  contributes  a  paper  on 
Inlaying  to  the  Academy  of  Bcicoces, 
86;  ann ounces  in  Amsterdam  the 
murder  of  Peter  TIT,,  B7  \  visited  by 
a  Merchant  of  Elberfield,  91  ^  a  large 
literary  scheme  *  by  commar|:d  of  the 
Lord,'  100;  whicb  he  modiies,  101  ; 
meets  and  converts  Dr.  Beyer,  300  ; 
interview  with  his  London  book- 
seller, 301 J  publication  of  Apocalypae 
Mnvtahdj  308;  advises  Beyer  to  ri^ad 
his  Bpiritual  Stories,  and  expects 
they  will  cause  a  convulsion  among 
the  Engliftb  Bishops,  324 ;  competes 
for  the  English  reward  for  finding 
longitude  at  sc^,  327  ;  rcminisoencea 
by  Springer  and  Bergstrom,  329  j 
his  voyage*,  3S0 ;  advises  Be^'Cr  to 
caution  in  tbo  publica^tion  of  the 
new  viewf ,  331 ;  correspondence  with 


Oetinger,  353  ;  his  house  and  garden 
at  Stockholm,  336 ;  habits  at  home, 
338-343 ;  his  Bibles,  343  ;  visit  and 
reminiscences  of  CoUiOi  344;  a 
student's  visit  and  story,  346 ;  rela- 
tion to  Linnaeus,  351 ;  publishes 
Conptpal  Lovny  and  puts  his  name 
on  the  title-page,  353 ;  C'nno,  an 
Amsterdam  gossip^  records  many  de- 
tails concerning  him,  420-426,  444, 
446,  510;  publishes  Zin>/ii>/>o*ifiai», 
426,  and  circulates  it  widely,  443;  a 
mysteritma  trip  to  Paris,  446,  447, 
459;  Lftvater  writes  to  him,  455; 
publishes  Intercourse  between  JSoul 
and  liodif^  459;  Cook  worthy  con- 
verted, publish Dji  Doctrine  of  Life  in 
English,  479;  Dr.  Messitcr's  service, 
47l^ ;  Eev,  Tboraas  Hartley,  convert 
and  translator,  480;  Hartley  rcceivea 
a  bit  of  autobiography,, 481 ;  Cbn- 
jtiffitd  Love  arrested  in  Sweden,  487, 
4 [15  ;  treachery  of  Bishop  Filenius, 
487  ;  is  attacked  in  Gotteuhurg 
Consistory,  444,  488  ;  complained  of 
in  the  Diet,  489;  appeals  to  iho 
King,  491 :  plot  to  confine  bim  as  a 
lunatic,  496 ;  sends  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  a  paper  on  the  symholisni 
of  the  Horse  and  oifcrs  to  interpret 
Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  497  ;  writea 
to  Beyer  nliout  a  boy  who  has 
visions  and  prescribes  remedies, 
498;  and  about  his  wife's  death, 
499;  bids  Robsahm  farewell,  501  ; 
vis«its  General  Toxen,  503 ;  a  Cfuriotu 
conceit  about  the  year  of  bis  birtb, 
504 ;  interview  with  KlopHtock, 
508 ;  a  Hery  leaf  against  Erncsti, 
516,  and  Ekebom,  517;  corresponds 
with  Landgrave  of  Hesse  Darm- 
stadt, 518  ;  a  lost  German  Prince, 
521 ;  classin cation  of  bis  readers, 
522;    mmniary   of   his    rcvulati«»ii, 
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530;  ooatmenoes  booka  never  to  be 
finished,  671 ;  a  tnyitedous  in- 
T&atQfyf  573;  bin  eevural  London 
lodgingfl.  574;  Shenntmitb^B  Iioubo 
and  babiu  there,  574^578 ;  visited 
by  Fereliiu,  579,  by  Okely,  582,  by 
Hartley  and  Cookworthy,  583,  by 
Hartley  and  Mes^itur,  584 ;  »trioken 
with  ApopleiEy,  583 ;  waerte  bia 
▼emcity,  584 ;  wbdies  to  tee  Wealey, 
584,  foretell*  tJio  day  of  bis  own 
death,  585;  ri^ited  by  Springer,  585; 
loses  his  fipi ritual  sight  for  a  time, 
68*J ;  wiiihcB  to  aoe  Hartley,  586 ; 
BergHtrom'a  Tisit,  587  ;  receives  the 
Holy  Supper  from  Ferelius,  587  ; 
bappy  death,  588;  ftineral,  588; 
Banderol  Eulogimn,  58U ;  violation 
of  bis  tomb,  589;  epitaph,  590  j 
Tiaitors  to  bis  lodging,  5fil ;  Bligbtty 
esteemed  in  Sweden,  G47 ;  medal 
Btraok  in  his  honour  by  the  Hoyaj 
Academy  of  Soiencea,  Stockholm » 
648. 

ffeatih.—A  strong  constitution,  ii, 
338 ;  activity  m  old  age,  423 ;  troubled 
with  stone,  ii,  7(> ;  disease  threatens 
bis  Life,  313;  pnins  induced  by  Evil 
Spirits,  338-339;  stricken  with 
Apoplexy,  683,  His  peculiar  respira- 
tion, i,  17,  203, 

J'^ood, — He  eats  too  much,  i,  216;  his 
first  commmnd  from  Heaven,  *  Eat 
not  so  much,'  243,  244;  ii,  677; 
certain  Angels  pleased  that  ho  should 
take  butter,  and  certain  milk,  i,  296; 
Sirens  try  to  appropriate  his  delight 
in  almond  cakes,  pears,  and  pigeons, 
804;  food  rightly  used  in  Jupiter, 
513;  at  home,  hia  dinner  broad  and 
milk ;  drank  sweet  coffee  day  and 
night,  iij  338 ;  in  Amsterdam,  choc- 
olate  and  biscuit  bis  usual  dtnncri 
435 ;  in  London,  dinod  on  bread  and 


milk,  58d ;  ate  cakes  with  very  tweet 
t«sa  or  coflee,  576  ;  drank  wine  only 
when  in  company,  330,  338,  425, 
576 ;  priicticall y  a  vegetarian,  576  n ; 
his  opinion  of  the  inHnenoe  of  food 
on  the  mind,  677,  which  compare 
with  that  on  roApiration,  ii,  232; 
took  ffnuff  profusely,  578. 

2)rf*i.— At  home,  ii,  342  ;  in  Arastj^r- 
dam,  422;  in  Loudon,  330,  578; 
sword  and  canes^  57 8 > 

Converaaiion. — Talked  slowly  and  im- 
preasively,  ii,  343 ;  stuttered,  i,  226, 
ii,  421;  spoke  French  and  Qerman, 
but  neither  readily,  421 ;  could  not 
speak  Dutch,  424;  spoke  Eoglish 
badly,  301,  575,  583 ;  conversed  witE 
Okely  in  German,  683, 

Delight  m  ChUdren. — Boys  fighting 
excite  his  own  pugnacity,  i,  303; 
lets  Angela  witness  a  fight  through 
his  eyes,  396;  studies  boys  and  girls 
at  play,  ii^  365;  kindness  to  little 
folks  in  Amsterdam,  422,  and  in 
London,  575 ;  Hart*a  girl,  581  ; 
sbewa  Bara  Greta  an  Angel,  665, 

BtkUiom  wi0i  irwwn.— Charles  XII. 
suggests  thtit  he  nmrry  Emerentla 
Polhem,  who  declines,  i,  52 ;  urged 
to  marry  by  Jonas  Dnge,  74 ;  keeps 
a  Mistress  instead  75,  122;  has  a 
Mistress  in  Italy,  121;  ii,  606; 
Women  his  strongest  passion^  200 ; 
Ulastretions  thereof,  211,  216,  219, 
235,  238;  Sara  Hesselia  incites  him 
to  sQicide,  309;  refuses  to  see 
Women  alone,  ii,  75,  500 ;  sanctiona 
Fornication  and  Concubinage,  412* 
419;  a  bride,  the  Countess  Gyllen- 
borg,  awaita  him  in  the  Spiritual 
World,  500. 

MoH€i/  Matters.  —  Inherits  a  com* 
petency,  i,  1 13,  207 ;  bia  sahiry  as 
r,  note    iii,  app. ;    prudent 
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hftbitually,  182;  retirafl  firom  ofBco 
on  full  pfly,  249  ;  finds  worldly  cares 
Bhut  Heaven,  2&1  ;  dedicates  pro- 
ceeds from  Arcana  Cadeatia  to  Pro- 
pagation of  Gospel,  3t  6;  h  18  opinion 
mbont  Rich  and  Poor,  482-485;  at 
once  liberal  and  frugal,  it,  344; 
gives  nothing  to  Beggars,  and  why, 
i,  2&2;  ii,  344;  Im  credit  in  Aro- 
eterdam,  ii,  422  ;  lets  Sliearsmith  pay 
himself,  575 ;  a  bill  for  £400  in  his 
pocket- bonk  at  death,  588- 

Ojiemtiff  of  Spiritital  Intercourge. — 
Dawn  of  Heavenly  Light,  I,  186  j 
Dreams,  FIame«,  Voices,  Touches, 
195;  commanded  to  wHtfif  and  sees 
a  Golden  Key,  196;  his  Book  of 
Dreams,  196-219,  233^242;  Brock- 
mer^H  Narrative.  220-225 ;  a  change 
certainly  came  over  bim  about  1745, 
ii,  B62 ;  be  could  not  have  invented 
the  i?pi ritual  Worlds  6«13. 

InterccHfrse  with  S^nriU. — ^llc  is  dirocted 
by  an  Angel  whilst  writings  i»  292  ; 
Spirits  often  guide  his  band,  293; 
and  one  claims  bis  work,  300;  in- 
cited by  Spirits  to  steal  from  shops, 
293;  others  alToct  his  palate,  296; 
others  set  him  longing  for  white 
raiment,  298 ;  he  dlscoTers  their 
association  with  places,  garmeotA, 
and  furniture,  301  j  Evil  Spirits  try 
to  throw  him  under  carriage  wheels, 
303 ;  Sirens  seek  to  enjoy  bis  food, 
304;  Spiritfl  possess  bim  utteiiy^ 
304 ;  Angels  move  bim  at  pleasure, 
ii,  293;  he  learns  to  refer  bia  good- 
neaa  to  God  and  his  evil  to  Hell,  i, 
307,  ii,  290,  292  ;  Paul  eitcitcs  in  him 
adulterous  thoughts,  i,  392 ;  Spirits 
about  bim  contradict  the  preacher 
when  in  church,  ii,  581, 

Lets  Polhum  witness  bis  own  funeral 
through  bis   eyes^  ^    393;    allows 


Angeli  to  se6  the  world  in  the  same 
way,  395,  396;  also  Spirits  of  Jupiter, 
513 ;  in  turn  he  tees  Planets  and 
their  Inhabitants,  506,  531 ;  lets  the 
Danish  Royal  Family  enjoy  a  party 
at  Geneml  Tuxen's  through  his  eyes, 
ii,  506, 

His  terrible  and  indescribable  tempta- 
tions, i,  288,  ii,  679;  appearance 
when  under  temptation,  ii,  341-42, 
578. 

Suffers  physically  from  Spirits,  i,  290 ; 
hosts  try  to  a  u  ffocat  e  hi  m ,  293  ;  Paul 
and  Hypocrites  induce  toothache  for 
several  days,  393,  ii,  338;  aspect  of 
Hypocrites,  i,  308;  other  saflTerings, 
ii,  839, 

Asserts  that  no  Angel  or  Spirit  daro 
instruct  him  concerning  the  Word 
or  the  Doctrine  of  the  New  Church  : 
be  receives  all  from  the  Lord  alone, 
ii,  255  >  566 ;  commanded  by  a  voice 
from  Heaven  to  write  an  exposition 
of  Apocalyp&c,  15,  309  ;  professed  to 
write  to  dictation,  510. 

Has  tlie  clearest  pLPception  for  many 
years,  that  he  neither  wills  nor  thinks 
anything  from  himself,  ii,  239-240, 

In  what  way  he  saw  Angels,  Spirits, 
and  Devils,  i,  257-269 ;  how  he  ap* 
peared  and  disappeared  in  the  Spi- 
ritual World,  460 ;  his  acquaintance 
with  Familiar  Spirits,  ii,  512-513; 
often  conversed  for  days  wiib  the 
Spirits  of  Men  in  the  Body,  526. 

ZHvinc  ApptnrfiJWfS, — ^The  Lord  ap- 
pears to  bim  at  Delft,  i,  204;  He 
again  appears,  240;  other  accounts 
of  His  first  appearance,  243;  Sweden* 
borg's  own  atatementa,  250-264; 
how  the  Lord  was  seen  by  him,  281 ; 
he  sees  Him  as  the  San,  and  out  of 
the  San,  i,  42),  ii,  207,  208;  sees 
Him  as  light,  1^  428;   baa  mucb 
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^H                 talk  with  Angeli  aboot  tbe  Spiritual 

Qeneridve,  St                      ii,  455  S 

^H                Bun,  ii,  216. 

George  XL  ...                            301    H 

^H             The    Lord's    Second    ^dpeitf.— How 

Guatavuii  Adolphus    *..        i,  401    H 

^V                 effected  by  Swedenborg,  i,  285,  ii,  20, 

OusUvus  Vasa      401     ^ 

^H                 128,  5^6,  674;  announces  the  passage 

Gyllenborg,  Countess...       ii.  500    ^J 

^^H                 of  the  Lost  Jadgetuentj  u,  2  ;  saw  it 

John,  St 334    H 

^^B                 executed   when   wido  awake,   565; 

Loeuwenboek 96    ^^ 

^^B                 Kome  judged,  U,  13;  Protestautldm 

Leibnitx      475 

^^H                 judged,    lAll  ;    delivers  the  code  of 

LouiaXIV 449 

^^H                 doc  trio  e  for  the  New  Church,  W^  20; 

Loyola 453 

^^H                the  tweWe  Apostles  seat  to  preach  it 

Lutber ...            437 

^H                 in  Ibe  Spiritual  World,  bm. 

Miihomet 486 

^^H              Character t  teen  in  tJte  iiipiritual  IVorki. 

'           Mary     110 

^^H                 — Spiritual  informatiou  boondud  by 

Melancthon 438   ^H 

^^B                  earthly  experience,  i,  45S>459,  51 B; 

Moses i,  388,  ii,  334   H 

^^H                 be  kuowi)    nothing   of    Ur&nus    or 

Newton,  Sir  Isaac ti,  58    ^M 

^^B                 Keptuue,  518;  states  bis  case  lo  the 

Paul,  St i,  391    ^ 

^^H                Queen  of  Sweden,  ii,  t}7  $  bin  por- 

Penn,  WilHam       388 

^^B                 traits  reflect  bm  prejudices,  664  ;  ilie 

I*cter,  St ii,  579          1 

^^H                 Spiritual  World  the  realm  of  Qluaions, 

Peter  I,       ...         ...         ...         91 

^H                 1,  I  as,  197,  5:12;  ii,  663, 

Peter  III.          ...         ...               87 

^^^^^             Adolphn^  Frederick         ,..  ii,  511 

Polhom        i,  393 

^^^^H            Agnes,  St ^5 

Polhetn,  Emerentla    .«•        ii,  500 

^^^^m             ApoAtles,  the  twelve         547,  56S 

SiatuaV ...       452 

^^^^1             Aristotle           475 

Sloane,  Sir  Haoa         ...            225 

^^^^H             Athana»iiiH,  .St. 115 

StaniBlaoB 424,519           ' 

^^^^^H             Augustine,  St, 484 

Svodberf?.  Eliezer        ...        i,  216 

^^^^^B             Augustus    ..«         349 

Svedht?rrr,  Jcsper        205,  21 1,  402 

^^^^H              Brahe,  Count i,  403 

Ulrika  El  eon  era          ...             400 

^^^H             Benedict  XIV ii,  450 

Virgil          ii,  346 

^^^H             CaWtn ,         ...             440 

WW      475    ^ 

^^^H             Charles  XI.            ...         ...   i,  399 

Xavier         453    Vj 

^^^^1             Charles  XII 397 

Zinrendorf       i,  384          , 

^^^^B             Christian  VI 289 

Swedenhorg,  Jesper  (youngest  brother           i 

^^^^H           Chrititina 402 

of  Emanuel),  returns  from  sea,  and 

^^^H           €icoro         11,  350 

receives  a  letter  of  adviee  froru  his            ' 

^^^H            Clement  XII 450,  454 

father,  i,  73;  naarriea  and  pcrpetu-          i 

^^^^B             David          t,  389 

ate«  tbe  family,  74.                                   ^B 

^^^^B             De  la  Gnrdie    ...         ...          ii,  89 

Swedeiiborg  Associatlou,  its  fonnatiun     ^H 

^^^^B             Elector  of  Saxony 438 

and  failure,  i,  17607T.                            ^B 

^^^H             Elizabeth  of  Russia    ...              88 

Bteedenbor^a    Ihremn*     {Stcedtfihorg's    ^B 

^^^H             Frederiek  V.          ...         ...       507 

VrHmmMr,     1744)     discovered    and     ^M 

^^^H             Folkei,  Martin           ..«            225 

edited  by  Ktcmmliig,  1,   197;  cita-     ^| 

^^^H            Fox,  George          i,  388 

tiona  from,  198-2 1 9,  233-241 .         ^^H 
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Swedenborg  Society,  ii,  633*634. 

Swedenborgians,  English,  Lackington 
on,  ii,  625 ;  attacked  by  Reid,  626 ; 
history  of  their  Conferences,  627 ; 
their  Btatistics,  628 ;  their  hierarchy, 
630;  their  periodicals,  631 ;  attitude 
towards  Kstablished  Charch,  631  ; 
tracts,  633 ;  Swedenborg's  works,  633 ; 
edacational  schemes,  634;  rise  of 
the  body,  635 ;  increase  ceased,  636 ; 
character  of  the  average  Sweden- 
borgian,  637,  and  of  their  Societies, 
638  ;  their  preachers,  639 ;  divisions 
and  controversies,  639, 642 ;  Clissold's 
delusive  invitation,  643 ;  their  treat- 
ment of  Spiritualism,  644-646; 
neither  philosophers  nor  saints,  657 ; 
attribute  infallibility  to  Swedenborg, 
657  ;  their  esoteric  and  exoteric  doc- 
trine, 658 ;  Swedenborg  not  to  be 
saddled  with  Hindmarsh,  660 ;  Clowes 
versus  Hindmarsh,  661. 

Swedenborgians,  in  France,  ii,  646 ;  in 
Germany  and  Sweden,  647;  in  the 
United  States,  648;  characteristics 
of  American  Swedenborgianism, 
649-656. 

Swedes,  Swedenborg's  opinion  of,  ii, 
496. 

Swedish  Bible,  revision  of,  i,  11,  54. 

Swedish  Church,  its  deadness,  i,  71, 
73,  188. 

Swedish  Dictionary,  prepared  by 
Bishop  Svedberg,  i,  28. 

Swedish  Grammar,  i,  5 ;  Bishop  Sved- 
berg prepares  the  first,  i,  28. 

Swedish  Psalter,  revised  by  Bishop 
Svedberg,  and  suppressed,  i,  12. 

Swift,  his  loneliness,  ii,  671. 

Synthesis  or  Deduction  pleasant  and 
easy,  but  the  source  of  every  error, 
i,  152-153. 

Tafel,  Dr.,  editor  of  Swedenborg's 


Adversariat  i,   249,   and   SpiriUial 

Diary ^  289;  his  supplement  to  lAfeof 

Kant  J  ii,  73,  75  n. ;  on  Swendenborg*8 

Rules  of  Life,  SOn. ;  his  services 

and  character,  647. 
Tartars,  the  Ancient  Word  preserved 

among  the,  i,  340,  ii,  53,  138. 
Temple,  Dr.,  on  patriotism,  ii,  158ii. 
Temptation,  described,  ii,  35 ;  unknown 

at  this  day,  559. 
Tennyson,    trust    in    the    victory  of 

Divine  Love,  ii,  296;   marriage  in 

Heaven,  359;  relation  of  Man  and 

Woman,  363 ;  his  enamelled  Muse, 

655. 
Thackeray,  i,  468;  on  George  II.,  ii, 

307 ;  on  rival  oyster  shops,  645 ;  on 

the  solitude  of  genius,  671. 
Theft,    spiritually,    is    the    daim    of 

merit,  i,  425. 
llieology,  may  be  learnt  as  any  other 

science,  ii,  175. 
Theosophical  Society,  ii,  599,  600. 
Thiebault,  ii,  65. 
Thomas,  St.,  quality  of  his  faith,  ii, 

182. 
Time,  in  Heaven,  i,  429 ;  to  God  the 

Future  is  present,  and  the  Present 

eternal,  ii,  297. 
Time  and  Space,  finite — began  with 

Creation  and  excluded  from  God,  ii, 

206,  532-533. 
Time$,"The,  ii,  55. 

Tin  Plate,  pamphlet  on,  by  Sweden- 
borg, i,  53. 
Tooth-ache,  induced  by  hypocrites,  i, 

393,  ii,  338. 
Touch,  the  sense  peculiar  to  Conjugal 

Love,  ii,  379. 
Tradesman,  the,  whoaots  from  Charity, 

ii,  161. 
Trent,  Council  of,  ii,  427,  429. 
Trinity,   Doctrine  of,   its  value   and 

meaning,  ii,  42, 114, 435, 545, 637  ft.; 
2  B 
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^^^^H          ma  held  tHrougbnut  Chrlttondom  is 

donee  of  Divine  Wisdom.  226;   ait         ] 

^^^^^1           ttic  worship    of    thrvsc   godft,    431 ; 

organic    form   of  the  purest    sob-        | 

^^^^^1           thrc«     porftonA     tinknown     in     the 

8tanc<^,    227;    represented    by  tho        J 

^^^^H          AjMMtrilic  Chaitsh,  5-14;  the  trinity 

^^^^H          in  Clot!   fe(>eiitccl    in  each  item   of 

Horse,   ii,    50;    controlled    by    tlio  ^| 

^^^H          Creation,  n,  312.  315. 

Will,  178;  Angels  wtll  not  allow  ita  H 

^^^^       Trojtn  Hctrso,  li,  63. 

stibjootion  to  faitb,  180.                       ^M 

^K^       Drue  Ckrutiai^  Mdi^um  ( Vara  CArw- 

nng«,  Jonas,  Swedenborg's  brotbor-in*  ^H 

^^^H         HmMMiMgw),  wntten,  ii,  510,  521 ; 

law,  )i  27 ;    his   malevolence,    62 ;  ^| 

^^^^V         TOTiewed     523-573  *,     tu     profuse 

nrges  Swedenborg  to  marry*  74.         ^H 

^^V                 imnfi:ci7,  569. 

Unitaiiana,  worship  the  Creator  alone,  ^H 

^H              Truth,  its  own  eridenoe,  i,  271  ;  the 

li,   637  a, ;   affinity    between    them  ^^t 

^^^^                 source   of  orery  Ani^eVs  strength, 

and  Swedenborgians,  637. 

^^^H          431J ;  iu  naiTonal  rcktiotts,  ii,  22  ; 

United  Btates,  Swedenborgians  in,  it, 

^^^^H          the  BubstAnoe  of  oonscieiioe,  31 1  its 

648-649. 

^^^^H         BdrooAcj  from  self-love,  !«  445,  ii, 

Universe  is  one;    Heaven,  Man,  and 

^^^V          29,  266»  564. 

Hell  knit  together,  i,  381,  459. 

^^H              Tackvr,  Dr.,  traaBUtor  of  Swedenborg, 

Uiuer  VaUr  or  VaUr  Un$er  oontfovcray, 

^1                   ii,  202.  597. 

i,5. 

^K^       Tulk,    Charles   Angnstiu,  H,  500ii.{ 

Uranns,  absurdly  supposed  to  be  known 

^^^^H          attempts  to  .^ysteiniitixe  Swedenborg^ 

to  Swedenborg,  i,  1G0«. ;  518. 

^^^^V           610;  oondcmncd  by  Koblo,  642  ;  his 

Uses,  the  Lord's  Kingdom  consists  of, 

^V                 Life  by  Miss  M.  C.  Hume,  617. 

1,  472;   He  effects  aU  by  Angels, 

^^1              Tulk,  Johf]  Angntitafl,  ii,  599.  616. 

474 ;  Evil  uses  enumoratod,  ii,  222. 

^H              Tujcen,  General,  i,  121,  289  n.;  ii,  SS; 

^^m                 Swcdenborg  Tisits  him  at  Elsinore, 

Vacuum,  Newton  and  Bwedenborg  on, 

^^^^^           and  confesses  concsemtng  the  year  of 

ii,  58. 

^^^^H           bis  birth  and  bis  love  affairs,  ii,  503- 

Vanity  Fair,  i,  468. 

^^^^V           506 ;  Taxcn^s  conversion,  508. 

Varignon,  i,  33. 

Vegetable    Kingdom,  created    by  the 

^^1              UouKESfl  of  Devils,  i,  488  ;  not  ugly  to 

Sun,  i,    162;    Animals    bred    from 

^^m                 each  other,  492 ;  diifcrence  Ijetween 

Plants,  163. 

^^1                  Stttans  and  Devils,  407. 

Venator,  corresponds  with  Swedenburg^ 

^^^^^        Ulrika,    Eleonora^    i,    22;    promotes 

11,518,620. 

^^^^H          Jonas  Unge,  27;   suoceeds  to  the 

Vcnun,  described,  i,  5i^. 

^^^^H          Sfwedish  crown    and    ennobles  the 

Virgil,  said  to  have  visited  Swedenborg, 

^^^^H           8v«dberg  family,  58 ;  Bisbop  gved- 

ii,  348.                                                          I 

^^^^H          borg  thinks  her  a  great  bypocrito, 

Virginity,  U  to  Angek  as  a  cold  wind, 

^^^^^1           59;   ber  state  and  marriAge    after 

ii,  36K 

^^^H           death,    400;    Tistts     Elizabeth    of 

Visions,  impotent  for  regeneration,  ii, 

^HH           Russia,  ii,  &0. 

254. 

^V             Underbill,  Dr.,  li,  73 1». 

Voltaire,   i,   83,  380,  ii,  18,  426,  45(», 

^H              Understanding  and  Will,  il,  23,  231, 

508 ;  on  Wolf,  i,  80.                                    1 

^^K^^           234;    the   Undcrstandrng  the  mtk' 

JPwticas.  L  »7, 
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WAOBrraoM,  C.  B.,  i,  231  ;  expelled 
from  the  Eagtoheap  Jerasaleixif  ii, 
603. 

Wiililin,  Dr.»  ii,  589. 

Walkrius,  ii,  345. 

WftkoTi,  Christoplier,  i^  321. 

Wars  of  Jelwtah,  i,  339-340, 

Water,  derivod  from  Air,  i,  90,  and 
Earth  from  Water»  92. 

Watts,  Dr.,  i,  31 »  247, 

Wunogrco,  ii^  493* 

Wesley,  John,  it,  430,  682,  656,  6G9  j 
publishes  Brtxjkmer'B  acoouut  of 
Swedcinhorg,  ij  220 ;  then  invents  a 
tale  of  his  own,  228 ;  hi»  credulity 
and  careleasncBs  about  truth,  229; 
his  fiction  to  bo  wholly  divided  from 
Brockmer'a  facts,  229 ;  Wesley  on 
21inzcndorf,  385  n.;  Swedenborg  in- 
vites Wesley  to  visit  him,  ii,  584 ;  he 
defers  the  interview  thoQgh  warned 
of  his  death,  585  ;  sends  him  a  copy 
of  True  Christian  Edigion^  584  n,  ,* 
his  enthusiasm  in  Swedenborg's 
favour,  and  subsequent  aversion,  593. 

Wcat,  its  correspondence,  ii,  206. 

White,  corresponds  tn  wisdom,  ii,  229. 

White,  Horse  {Ih  JEquo  AWo,  «te.), 
reviewed,  ii,  49-53. 

Wliite,  J.  Blanco,  on  monastic  oolibocy, 
ii,  372. 

Wilbcrforco,  ii,  430. 

Wicked,  can  be  useful  as  the  Good,  yea 
more  useful,  ii,  271,  276;  bow  their 
paesiotiB  are  turned  to  service,  272  ; 
Ood  equally  with  tbem  and  the  Good  r 
He  U  their  life,  yet  not  the  cause  of 
their  evil,  286. 

Wilderspin,  Ale.x:.,  expelled  from  the 
Eastchcap  Jenif^alem,  ii,  G03. 

Wilkinson,  Dr.  Gnrth,  ii,  349  n. ;  509, 
52tn. ,  641;  tranBlalor  of  Sweden- 
borg,  i,  177 ;  eqtiaUod  by  Emorson 
to  Bacon,  177. 


Wilkinson,  W.  M,,  Tiaits  8wedenborg*B 
house,  H,  336. 

Will,  a  holy,  the  perenxilal  root  of 
Wisdom,  i,  446 ;  the  Will  governs  the 
Undei^standing,  ii,  178;  the  residence 
of  the  Di^e  Love,  S26 ;  nn  organic 
form  from  the  purest  substanoes,  237; 
represented  by  the  Heart,  228 ; 
divided  into  two  regione — one  for 
Lore  of  Self,  the  other  for  Love  of 
the  Lord,  240,  286,  288;  we  have  no 
c^jusciotmiesi  of  its  volitions  until 
manifested  bi  thoughts  and  deeds, 
284. 

Will  and  Understanding,  constitute  the 
Mind,  ii,  23 ;  their  mntiiai  relations, 
231,  234;  aro  organs  of  reception 
like  eyes  and  ears,  290;  exist  in 
sepamtion  in  Man,  470. 

Wisdom,  of  the  Angels,  i,  440-445; 
God  is  Wisdom  itself,  ii,  197  ;  lie  is 
Wisdom  in  Man,  209,  6d7, 

Wfiloott,  ii,  592. 

Wolf,  Oiristian,  i,  4i\  48  n.,  78;  8we- 
denhorg  visus  him,  79 ;  persecuted 
by  the  King  and  admired  by  the 
Prince  of  Prussia,  80 ;  Voltaire  on 
Wolf,  SO ;  Swcdenborg  compares  his 
philofloijhy  with  Wolfs,  81  ;  is  be* 
gniled  by  Wolf  into  materialism, 
108;  studies  Wolf,  121;  adheres  to 
bim,  128;  might  have  shared  bis 
empire,  174;  prompted  by  him,  1B4  ; 
Wolf  after  death,  ii,  475, 

Woman,  as  her  Body  dilTers  from  Man^s 
so  her  Miud  must,  ii,  364  ;  she  is  the 
Love  of  his  Understanding,  3^,  374 ; 
characteristics  of  her  intolligcnco, 
364 ;  a  ring  of  love  round  ^{an's 
intellect,  366;  derived  from  Man, 
366,  368 ;  she  loves  to  bo  ruled  by 
Man,  366-367  ;  she  initiates  nothing, 
368  ;  bcr  perfect  sympathy  with  and 
dependence  on  Man,  369 ;   love  is 
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inBpiied  into  Man  by  her,  874 ; 
Sexual  and  Conjngal  Love  begin  in 
her — proved  by  experiment,  376  ; 
also  Love  of  Infants,  402. 

Woodford,  Swedenborgian  boarding- 
Bchool  at,  ii,  C34. 

Worcester,  Thomas,  ii,  653  n. 

Word,  the,  in  Heaven,  i,  463;  fireworks 
made  out  of  texts,  and  Angels  shine 
when  they  rub  themselves  with  it, 
464 ;  how  written  in  Heaven,  465 ; 
books  which  compose  the  Word,  ii, 
.52;  everything  to  the  extent  of  its 
being  a  word  of  God,  139,  212.  See 
Sacred  Scriptures. 

Word,  the  Ancient,  commenced  by 
Cain  and  reduced  to  doctrine  by 
Enoch,  i,  339 ;  preserved  to  this  day 
in  Tartaiy,  340,  ii,  53. 

Word,  Apostolic,  ii,  323  ;  difference 
between  it  and  the  Word,  325. 

World,  the,  will  never  end,  ii,  4. 

World  of  Spirits,  between  Heaven  and 
Hell,],  405;  character  there  reduced 
to  consistency,  406;  a  stomach 
where  the  Good  are  absorbed  into 
Heaven  and  the  Evil  rejected  to 
Hell,  406,  ii,  7 ;  so  like  Earth  that 
those  who  have  passed  through 
death  find  it  hard  to  believe  they 
have  made  any  change,  i,  407 ;  ex- 
perience of  a  novitiate  and  a  Jew, 
407  ;  sight-seeing,  and  dropping  dis- 
guises, 408;  mode  of  Judgement  with 
examples,  409-41 1 ;  none  punished 
for  deeds  done  on  earth,  411 ;  is  an 


undulating  valley  between  Heaven 
and  Hell  with  gates  and  ways  to 
each,  412,  419;  how  Spirits  find 
their  ctcnial  homos,  413;  Hells 
everywhere  beneath  the  World  of 
Spirits,  413;  is  it  not  Purgatory? 
414;  instruction  of  Gentiles  there, 
469 ;  no  one  now  remains  in  the 
World  of  Spirits  more  than  twenty 
years,  i,  405  n.,  ii,  7,  15. 

Worship,  is  not  a  personal  affection 
towards  the  Lord,  i,  425,  ii,  169; 
mode  of  external  worship  in  Heaven 
i,  446;  true  Worship  consists  in  a 
useful  life,  447,  or  in  Love  to  the 
Neighbour,  ii,  163;  consists  pri- 
marily in  Charity  and  secondarily 
in  Piety,  ii,  30 ;  its  external  signs, 
162;  the  Lord  loves  Worship  for 
Man's  sake,  168. 

Worship  and  Love  of  Ood  (De  CuUu 
et  Amore  Dei)^  announced  and  when 
written,  i,  109;  reviewed,  157-173; 
unnoticed,  243 ;  its  argument  aban- 
doned, 327  ;  ii,  216,  665. 

Wretman,  ii,  420,  424. 

Wright,  Thomas,  ii,  600. 

Wrightson,  Rev.,  Henry,  ii,  501  ». 

Xavier,  ii,  454. 

"  Your  Life,"  ii,  591  ». 

ZiKZENDORF,  opiuious  and  conduct  after 
death,  i,  384. 
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